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PREFACE 


The second volume of the History of Dharmasastra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941. In the Preface to that 
volume I held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in Dharmasastra might be placed 
before scholars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invasion. 
But such fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by Japanese bombers on 7bh December 1941. Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about three 
months from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Calcutta and Trincomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by land, 
sea and air. There was great panic in such coastal cities as 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi. The matters uppermost in the 
minds of Govermnent officials and the members of the public 
were A. R. P. measures, the recruiting of men for the army, 
lilivy and air force and the removal of families and valuables to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and rare books from 
the libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons of 
security. During almost the whole of 1942 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference books from 
Bombay. Owing to the war there has been great scarcity of 
paper and printing also has become very costly. I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained to 
be dealt with and chose Rajadharraa, Vyavahara and Sadacara, 
the treatment of which is now placed before the public. Scarcity 
of paper and labour is responsible for the fact that this third 
volume has been in the press for nearly three years. The present 
volume increased in bulk beyond expectation. The fourth and 
last volume will deal with the following subjects: Pataka, 
karmavipaka and prayascitta; antyesti, asauca and sraddha; 
tlrtha; vrata; kala and muhurta; santi; Paur&na dharma; the 
influence of the Purvamimarhs^ and other sastras 0 |i dharma¬ 
sastra ; the religious and philosophical background of dharma¬ 
sastra; the essentials of our culture, its future, the coming 
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social and other trends and their impact on the dogmas and 
ideals of Dharmasastra. I am personally anxious to finish all 
the remaining work as early as possible. But looking to my 
age (lam nearly 67 now), to my ailments and to the number 
of subjects that remain to be dealt with, it is impossible for me 
to say when the next and last volume may be published. This 
volume also is full of quotations, refers to many inscriptions, 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments. The reasons for 
this have been stated at length in the Preface to the second 
volume and I do not desire to repeat them here. In the general 
index to the second volume full references to works like the 
Manusmrti were not given, because such works were quoted on 
almost every page. But some critics found fault with this; 
therefore in the index to this volume full references to all works 
are inserted. 

All that now remains is the pleasant duty of acknowledg¬ 
ing my obligations to others. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 
the Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith and several 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East have been very useful 
in preparing this volume as in the case of the preceding one. 
I wish to mention specially the debt I owe to the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha for his editorial work 
on twelve volumes on the different branches of dharmaSastra, 
which have been of great use to me in writing all the volumes 
of my History viz. Haralata, Viva daratnakara, Grhastharatna- 
kara, Krtyaratnakara, Tirthacinta mani, Varsakriyakaumudl, 
Danakriyakaumudi, Sraddhakriyakaumudi, Suddhikaumudi, 
Dandaviveka, Rajadharmakaustubha and Agastyasarhhita. I am 
highly obliged to Paramaharhsa Svami Kevalananda Sarasvati 
of Wai for frequent help and guidance in solving some intricate 
problems of Dharmasastra, to Prof. N. A. Gore, M. A. of Poona 
for help in the careful correction of proofs, to Tarkatlrtha 
RaghunathaSastri Kokje of Lonavla and Mr. N. G. Chapekar» 
B. A., LL.B. ( retired F. C. Sub-judge), 'of Badlapur for reading 
through the whole volume and suggesting some additions and 
corrections. 

Assistance in various ways during the progress of the work 
for the last four years was very kindly rendered by a host of 
friends and acquaintances, among whom I should Ijke to make 
special mention of Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Rao Bahadur Prof. Rangaswami Aiyanfear, 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr. RagUavan, Mr. S. N. Joshi 
of Bharata-itibasarsamsodhaka-mapdala at Poona, Mr. Bhabatosh 
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Bhattacharya (son of M. M. Kamalatona Smrtitirtha), 
Mr. S. L. Katre of Ujjain, Prof. A. M. Parama^ivanandan of 
Pacchaiappa College at Madras, the late Pandit Rangacarya 
Raddi. Thanks are due to all these and many others for help 
and interest in this volume. It need not be expressly stated that 
I alone am responsible for the views and mistakes contained in 
this volume. I sincerely thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Press, Poona, for carrying out the work of printing with care 
and promptitude in spite of difficulties caused by war conditions 
and paper and labour shortage. 

In a work bristling with thousands of quotations and 
references it is likely that many slips have escaped attention. 
The indulgence of the reader is sought for forgiveness in the 
matter of several misprints in the footnotes caused by loss or 
displacement of the parts of letters in the process of printing. 


Bombay, 

M Octdbe7\ 1940, 


P. V. Kane 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


( of some important wat'ks and authors r^erred to In this volume } 

N. B.—Some dates, particularly of ancient wotks, are more or less 
conjectural. 

4000 B. C. — 1000 B. C. -- The period of the Vedic Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and Upanisads. Some hymns of the Bgveda, 
the Taittiriya Sarhhita and Brahmana and the Atharvaveda 
may possibly go back to a period earlier than even 4000 
B, C. and some of the Upanisads ( even from among those 
that are regarded as the earliest ones) may be later than 
1000 B. C. 

800 B. C. — 500 B. C. — The Nirukta. 

800 B. C. — 400 B. C, - -- The principal srauta sutras ( of Apas- 
tamba, Asvalayana, Baudhayana, Katyayana, Satyasadha 
and others ) and some of the Grhyasutras ( such as those of 
Apastamba and Asvalayana). 

6C0 B. C. — 300 B. C. — The dharmasutras of Gautama, Apas¬ 
tamba, Baudhayana, Vasistha and the Grhyasutras of 
Paraskara and a few others. 

600 B. C. -- 300 B, C. — Panini. 

500 B. C, — 200 B. C. — Jaimini’s Purvamimaihsasutra. 

300 B. C. — Vararuci Katyayana, author of Vartik \s on 
Panini. 

300 B. C. — 100 A. D. — Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

150 B. C. — The Mahabhasya of Patanjali. 

200 B. C. — 100 A. D. — Manusmrti. 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D. — Yajhavalkyasinrti. 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D. — Visnudharmasutra. 

100 A. D, — 400 A. D. — Naradasrarti. 

200 A. D. — 500 A. D. — Sahara, com. of Jaimini, 

300 A. D. — 500 A. D. — Brhaspatismrti on Vyavahara (not yet 
found. Extracts translated in S. B. E. vol. 33 ). 

300 A. D. — 600 A. D. — Some of the extant Puranas, such as 
Vayu, Visnu, Markandeya, Matsya, Kurma. 
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400 A. D. — 600 A. D.^ Katyayanasmrti on Vyavahara ( not 
yet found. Extracts collected by me and translated in 
English). 

400 A. D. — 600 A. D. — KSmandakiyanitisara. 

505 A. D. — 587 A. D. — Varaharaihira, author of Brhatsamhita, 
Brhajjataka, Pancasiddhantika and other works. 

600 A. D. — 650 A. D. — Bana, author of the Kadambarl and 
the Harsacarita. 

650 A. D. — 730 A. D. — Kumarilabhatta, author of Sloka- 
vartika, Tantravartika and Tup-tika. 

600 A. D. — 900 A. D. — Most of the srartis and some of the 
Puranas. 

788 A. D. — 820 AD. — Sahkaracarya, the great Advaita 
philosopher. 

800 A. D. — 850 A. D. — Visvariipa, com. of Yajfiavalkyasmrti. 

900 AD. — Medhatithi, com. of Manusmrti. 

900 A. D. — 1100 A. D.—Parthasarathimisra, author of Sastra- 
dlpika, Tantraratna, Nyayaratnakara. 

966 A D. Utpala, com. of Brhat-sarhhita and Brhajjataka. 

1000 A. D. — 1055 AD. — Dharesvara ( Bhoja). 

1070 A D. — 1100 A D. — Vijnanesvara, the author of the 
Mitaksara com. on Yajnavalkya. 

1080 —1140 A. D.—Govindaraja, author of a com. on Manusmrti. 

liOO — 1150 A. D. — Laksmidhara, author of a large digest 
called Krtya-kalpataru or simply Kalpataru. 

1100 — 1150 A. D. —Jimutavahana, author of Dayabhaga, Kala- 
viveka and Vyavaharamatrka. 

1114 — 1183 A. D. — Bhaskaracarya, author of Siddhanta- 
siromani, of which Lilavatl is a part. 

1125 A. D. — Apararka, author of a com. on the Yajnavalkya- 
smrti. 

1127 — 1138 A. D. — Manasollasa 'or Abhilasitarthacintamani 
of Somesvaradeva. 

1150 — 1160 A. D. — Rajatarahginl of Kalhana. 

1150 — 1200 A. D. — SmrtyarthasHra of Sridhara. 
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1200 •*-1225 A, D. “ Smrticandriks of Devannabhatta. 

1150 1300 A. D. — Haradatta, com. on Gautamadharmasutra 

and Apastambadharmasutra. 

il50 — 1300 A. D. — Kulluka, com. of Maniismrti. 

1200 — 1300 4. D. —• Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja. 

1260 —' 1270 A. D. — Catarvargacintamani of Hemadri. 

1290 —’ 1370 A. D. — Candesvara, author of Rajanitiratnakara, 
Vivadaratnakara, Grhastharatnakara and other works. 

1300 — 1380 A. D. — Madhavacarya, author of Parasarama- 
dhaviya. 

1360 — 1390 A. D. —■ Madanaparijata compiled under king 
Madanapala. 

1375 — 1460 A. D. — Sulapani, author of Dipakalika, com, on 
Yajhavalkya. 

1400 — 1500 A. D. — Nyayasudha of Somesvara, com, on 
Tantravartika. 

1400 — 1450 A. D. — Vivadacandra of Misarumisra. 

1425 — 1450 A. D. — Madanaratna of Madanasimha. 

1490 — 1512 — The Vyavaharasara of Dalapati, a part of the 
N rsirhhaprasada. 

1500 — 1525 A. D. —. The Sarasvativilasa compiled under king 
Prataparudradeva. 

1500 — 1550 A. D. — Vardhamana, author of Dandaviveka. 

1500 — 1550 — Vacaspatitnisra, author of Vivadacintaraani and 
several other works. 

1520 — 1575 A. D. — Raghunandana, author of Dayatattva, 
Divyatattva, Vyavaharatattva and other Tattvas. 

1560 — 1620 A. D. — Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitanirnaya 
or Dharmadvaitanirnaya. 

1590 — 1630 A. D. — Nandapandita, author of the Ife,ttakami' 
marfasa and Vaijayanti, com. on Vispudharmasutra. 

1610—1640 A. D.—Kamalakarabhatta. author of Nirnayasindhu, 
.Vivadatapdava, Sudrakamalakara and other works. 
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1415 — 1645 A. D. — Nllakapthabhatta, author of Nitimayukha, 
Vyavaharamayukha and other Mayukhap. 

.1615 — 1645 A. D.— Mitramisra, author of Viramitrodaya, 
'divided into Rajanitiprakasa, Vyavharaprakasa and other 
prakasas. 

1650 — 1680 A. D. — Anantadeva, author of Rajadharma- 
kaustubha. 

1750 — 1820 A. D. — Balambhatta, author of the BalambhattI 
com. on the Mitaksara. 

1790 A. D. — Dharmasindhu of KaSinatha. 
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ilAJADHARMA 

(GOVERNMENT AND STATECRAFT) 

CHAPTER I 

Rsjadhanna has been a subject of discussion in works oh 
dharmasastra from very ancient times. The Ap. Dh. S. H, 9.25.1 
says ‘The general and special dharnias of all varnas have been 
explained: but now we shall declare the dharmas of a king in 
particular ’. Ap. then states that the king should cause to be 
built a capital and a palace, the gates of which both should face 
the south; that the palace should be in the heart of the capital; 
that in front of the capital there was to be a hall called ‘ aman- 
trana ’ (hall of invitation); that to the south of the town there 
was to be an assembly house with doors on the north and south. 
Ap. requires that in the king’s realm no brahmana should suffer 
hunger, sickness, cold or heat; Ap. gives regulations about the 
assembly house and about persons who were to be allowed to 
engage in gambling; he prescribes that (the exercise in) arms, 
dancing, singing and music should not go on anywhere except 
in the houses of the king’s servants, that the king was to see 
that there was no danger from thieves in villages and forests, 
that the king should donate fields and money to brahmanas 
according to their worth without detriment to his servants, that 
the king who meets death in recovering the property of brah* 
manas and other warlike persons who meet death in fighting for 
a similar worthy cause reap the merit of a sacrifice (i. e. reach 
heaven as reward); that the king should appoint in towns and 
villages officers and their subordinates, who are pure and truth¬ 
ful, for the protection of the subjects against thieves and who 
are to be made to make good what is stolen; that they are to 
collect lawful taxes for the king from the people except from 
learned brahmanas, women of all castes, minors, students stay¬ 
ing with teachers and ascetics fulfilling the rules of their order, 
Sudras who. do menial work for the higher castes (such as 
washing their feet), persons that are blind, deaf or dumb. Ap. 
then lays down punishments for adultery and rape, for slander 
and defamation, for manslaughter, for theft and appropriation 
of another’s land, for breach of contract to cultivate the field of 
another, for a herdsman leaving his herd or negligently allowing 
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it to perish. He states that if the king does not punish the 
guilty he incurs sin, that in disputes judges should be men of 
learning, clever and fulfilling their duties, that witnesses were 
to tell the truth and were to be punished if they be untruthful. 
It will be noticed how Ap. briefly covers the whole field of raja- 
dharma. In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata rajadharma is 
dealt with at great length in chapters 56-130 and to some extent 
in 131-172. The Manusmrti also states at the beginning of 
chap. VII (1) that it will expound rajadharmas. That great 
literary activity on the science and art of government went on 
for many centuries before the Christian era follows from several 
Considerations. The Anusasanaparva (chap. 39.8) speaks of 
the sastras composed by Brhaspati and Usanas. The Santi¬ 
parva (58.1-3) names a.s expounders of rajasastra Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja, Gaurasiras, Kavya, Mahendra, Manu Pracetasa and 
Visalaksa. Santiparva (102.31-32) opposes the view of Sambara 
to that of acaryas*. The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions five 
schools (viz. those of the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Ausa- 
nasas, the Parasaras and the Ambhiyas), seven individual tea¬ 
chers (V, 5, and 1.8) only once (viz. Bahudantlputra, Dirgha 
Carayana, Ghotamukha, Kanihka Bharadvaja, Katyayana, Kin- 
jalka, Pi^iunaputra,) and several times mentions the views of 
Bharadvaja, Kaunapadanta, Parasara, Pisuna, Vatavyadhi, 
Visalaksa. Kautilya also cites at least 53 times the views 
of acaryas, almost in every case for dissent. Santi 103.44 
refers to a Bhasya on rajasastra. Is it possible to see 
in this a reference to one out of the bhasyakaras indicated 
in the verse appended at the end of the Kautiliya or to the 
Kautiliya itself ? Another fact indicative of the systematiza¬ 
tion of the science of government is that in the Mahabharata, 
the Rtoayana, Manu and Kautilya ideas expressed by numbers 
had already been stereotyped long before those works were 
written viz. such as saptahga rajya (State with seven constituent 
elements), sadgunya (the six w^ays of policy viz. alliance, 
declaration of war &c.), three saktis, the four upayas (sama, 
dana, bheda, danda), astavarga, and pancavarga (Manu VH 155), 
the 18 and 15 tirthas (Sabhaparva 5.38)*. For detailed information 
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about the Raja^astras of Brhaspati, Usanas, Bharadvaja culled 
from the Mahabharata and other ancient works vide my paper 
on them in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XI 
part 2 pp. 73-83,1942. 

The fulfilment of their duties and responsibilities by rulers 
was of paramount importance to the stability and orderly develop¬ 
ment of society and to the happiness of individuals in the State 
and therefore one often finds that rajadhpma is said to be the root 
of or the quintessence of all dharrms, Santiparva ( 63.25 ) states 
‘ know that all dharmas are merged in rajadharma; that 
rajadharmas are at the head of all dharmas ’ and (141.9-10) 

‘ the welfare, good rains, sickness, calamities and death among 
people owe their origin to the king^ ’. It was the king’s duty to 
see that the people in his kingdom acted according to the rules 
laid down in the smrtis for the several varnas and asramas, to 
administer justice and to interfere when his help was sought 
for by a parisad (assembly of learned men) in enforcing the 
prayascitta ( penance) prescribed for various lapses. Vide 
Gautama X. 7-8, XI. 9-11, Ap. Dh. S. H. 5. 10.13~16^ Vasistha 
19.1-2, Visnu III. 2-3, Narada (prakirnaka, 5-7 and 33-34 ), 
Santiparva 77.33 and 57.15, Matsyapurana 215.63, Markandeya- 
purana 27.28 and 28.36 and H. Dh. vol. II. p. 965. Therefore 
it may be said with truth ( as done by the Mahabharata) that 
rajadharma was the highest goal of all the world, that it com¬ 
prehended within itself all rules of acara, vyavahara (admini¬ 
stration of justice ) and prayascitta (penance). It is on account 
of this all-pervading influence of government or royal power 
that the Mahabharata frequently emphasizes that the king is the 
maker of his age, that it is he who can usher a golden age or an 
age of strife and misery for the country®. The Sukranitisara (I. 
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59--60 ) remarks that one should learn from sastra what are good 
and evil actions, give up evil deeds and perform good ones and 
that the king is hence declared to be the cause of ( good or evil) 
times according as he does good or evil acts. Sukra IV. 1, 60 states 
that the king is the prompter of his age. 

Though rajadharma was thus an integral part of dharma- 
sastra and was one of the most important subjects therein, yet 
apart from the works on dharmasastra separate treatises dealing 
with r^adharma alone came into existence in very early times, 
Santiparva (chap. 59) states that originally in the Krta age 
there was no king nor punishment, that then moAa (delusion), 
greed and lust entered men, that in order to provide against 
the complete destruction of dharma, Brahma composed a work 
in one hundred thousand chapters on dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa (verses 30 and 79); that part of this work on Niti (science 
of government) was abridged by Sankara Yisalaksa (verse 80, 
and so it was called Vaisalaksa) into 10000 chapters, that Indra 
studied it and reduced it to 5000 chapters (and the work was 
called Bahudantaka, verse 83), that it was compressed into 
3000 chapters by Brhaspati (and so was called Barhaspatya) 
and that Kavya (Usanas) reduced the work to 1000 chapters. 
The Kamasutra (I. 5-8) contains a somewhat similar story that 
Prajapati composed a work in one hundred thousand chapters, 
that Manu abridged it as regards dharma, Brhaspati as regards 
artka and Nandi abridged in 1000 chapters the science of erotics- 
The Santiparva (69) gives (verses 33-74) a summary of the 
contents of the work of Brahma on rajadharma which remarkab¬ 
ly agrees with the principal topics of the Kautillya. 

The Nitiprakasika (I. 21-22) states that Brahma, Mahesvara, 
Skanda, Indra, Pracetasa Manu, Brhaspati, ^kra, Bharadvaja, 
Yeda-Vyasa, GauraSiras were the expounders of Rajasastra, 
that Brahma composed a work on rajasastra in 100000 chapters, 
which was gradually reduced in size by each of the above- 
mentioned founders until Gaurasiras reduced it to 500 chapters 
and Vyasa to 300. The Sukranitisara (I 2-4) states that Brahma 
composed nitisastra in 100000 verses, which was subsequently 
abridged by Vasistha and others (including Sukra). 

^ It is interesting to note the names given to the science of 
government. The most appropriate word is ‘rajasastra* and 
it is employed by the’Mahabharata, which speaks of Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja and others as ‘rajasastra-pranetarah’ (vide p.2 above). 
The Nitiprakasika (L 21-22) also dnbs the divine and human 
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writers on government ‘ rajasastrSnam pranetarah. * The same 
word is employed by such ancient classical writers as Asvaghosa 
in his Buddhacarita (1. 46).® The first verse in Prof. Edgerton*s 
reconstructed Pancatantra performs obeisance to Manu, Brhas- 
pati, Sukra, Parasara and his son and Canakya as the authors 
of nrpasastra (science of kingship). Another name is Daridaniti. 
The Santiparva (59.78) explains why Dandaniti is so called 
viz. ‘this world is led (on to the right path) bydanda(the 
power of punishment, sanction) or this science carries (or sets 
forth) the rod of punishment; hence it is called dandaniti and 
it (faces) pervades the three worlds. ’ In Santiparva 69. 76 it is 
stated that ‘Dandaniti controls the four varnas so as to lead 
them on to the performance of their duties and when it is 
employed by the ruler properly, it makes them desist from 
adharma. ’ Santi 63. 28 identifies Dandaniti with rajadharmas. 
The Kautiliya (14) explains ‘Dapda is the means of the 
stability and welfare of Anviksiki, Trayi (the three Vedas) 
and Varta; the rules that treat of danda are called dandaniti, 
which is a means of acquiring what has not been acquired, 
which safeguards what is acquired, which increases what is 
guarded and distributes (increased wealth) among the deserv¬ 
ing.® The Mahabharata says (Santi 69.102) that a wise ksatriya, 
putting dandaniti in front, should always desire to acquire what 
is till then unacquired and should guard what is acquired. ® The 
Nitisara (11.15) says that darm (control or chastisement) is 
called danda, the king is called ‘ danda' because control is 
centered in him; that the niti (rules) of danda is called danda¬ 
niti and niti is so called because it leads (people).* Santi(69.104) 
says that dandaniti is the special concern of the ksatriya (rajan). 
It is said in the Vanaparva 150. 32 that without Dandaniti this 
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whole world would break all bounds. Vide also S&nti 15.29, 
63.28, 69.74 ff (eulogy of Dandanlti). Dandaniti is said to be 
the support of the world (Santi 121.24) and to have been 
produced by Devi Sarasvatl (Santi 122,25.) 

Arthasastra has been a synonym for dandaniti. When the 
Ap. Dh. S. n. 5.10.16 requires the king to appoint as purohita a 
brahmana well-versed in dharma and artha, it is clear that 
Apastamba has in view dharmasastra and arthasastra. The 
Anusasanaparva says that Brhaspati and others composed artha- 
sastras (39.10-11). Dronaparva 6.1 speaks of a science of artha 
composed by Manu {Manavl arthavidya). Vide Jayaswal in 
* Manu and Yajnavalkya ’ (pp. 5, 7,16, 25, 26, 41, 42, 50, 84, 
for Manu and Artha). Santi (71.14) states that a king whose sole 
concern is with arthasastra does not secure dharma and kama 
and that all the wealth of such a king vanishes in (the pursuit 
of) improper objects. Vide Santi 302. 109 which speaks of artha- 
^astra as resorted to by the best among kings. The Ramayana 
(n, 100.14 ) states that Sudhanva, Upadhyaya of Rama, was an 
adept in arthasastra. The arthasastra of Kautilya starts with 
the statement that it is the quintessence of all the arthaSastras 
composed by former teachers in the whole world and at the end 
Kautilya states that that sastra which is a means of acquiring 
and guarding the earth is arthasastra. This mentions two of 
the four objects of dandaniti stated in the Kautillya itself ( as 
shown in n. 8 above). Only two objects are mentioned by Kautilya 
( as in Santi 69.102 ) since they are the first and principal ones 
to be gained by the practice of the science of government. It 
is not meant that there was, as regards the topics to be dealt 
with, any distinction between Dandaniti and Arthasastra. The 
four objects mentioned by Kautilya are always placed before 
the ksatriya by Manu (VII. 99-100), Santi 102. 57 and 140. 5, 
Yaj. I. 317, Nitisara 1.18 (while I. 8 mentions only two purposes 
of rajavidya). At the end (XV. 1) Kautilya states ‘ artha is the 
sustenance of human beings, that is, the earth peopled by men 
That sastra which is a means of acquiring and guarding that 
earth is arthasastra. ’ Men derive their sustenance from the 
earth and all wealth also arises from the earth. Mr. Jayaswal 
( Hindu Polity p. 5 ) is not right when he translates ‘ Artha is 
human population. ’ Vide U. Ghoshal’s ‘ Hindu Political 
Theories ’ p, 74 n and p. 76 for the various interpretations of this 
passage by Jayaswal and others. Authors a few centuries later 
than both the Mahabharata and the Kautillya treat the two as 
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identical. Dandin in his Dasakumaracarita ( Vin. ) expressly 
says that Visnugupta composed his work on dandaniti for the 
Maury a king in 6000 slokas, though the Kautiliya states at the 
very beginning that the work is an arthasastra. Dandin in the 
same context refers to ‘ Arthasastras as helping to polish the 
intellect* and speaks of some of the predecessors mentioned by 
Kautilya as writers on the sastra ( viz. the Arthasastra The 
Amarakosa treats the two as identical. ** Medhatithi on Manu 
Vn. 43 holds that the word ' Dandaniti ’ therein refers to the 
works of Canakya and others. The Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 313 
paraphrases dandaniti by arthasastra and on Yaj. I. 311 explains 
dandaniti as the lore useful in the acquisition and guarding of 
wealth ( only the two objects mentioned by Kautilya in connec¬ 
tion with arthasastra ). According to the Sukranitisara (IV. 3.56) 
‘ that is said to be arthasastra in which instruction about the 
conduct of kings and the like is given without coming in 
conflict with Sruti and Smrti and in which the acquisition of 
wealth with great skill is taught ’. 

The words arthasastra and dandaniti are applied to the 
science of government from two different points of view. Artha 
is defined in the Kamasutra (I. 20) as ‘education, lands, gold, 
cattle, corn, domestic utensils and friends and the augmenting 
of what is acquired’ (vide H. Dh. Vol. n part I. p. 9 note 22)- 
^Therefore when wealth and prosperity of all kinds is the spring 
and motive of giving a name the science treating of these is 
called arthasastra and when the government of the people and 
the punishment of offenders are the main ideas the same is 
called dandaniti. Though works like Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
place a high value on dharma they are principally concerned 
with the treatment of central and local government, taxation, 
the employment of sdnia and other upayas, with alliances and 
wars, appointment of oflScers and punishment. Therefore Artha¬ 
sastra is mainly what is called drstartha smrti, as stated by the 
Bhavisyapurana (quoted by Apararka p. 626, the Smrticandrika 
p. 24, vyavahara and Viramitrodaya, paribhasd p. 19). Medha¬ 
tithi on Manu VJI. 1 explains that dharma in that verse means 
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‘ duties’ (dharmasabdah kartavyatavacanah), that the duties of 
the king are either drstartha (i. e. the effects of which are 
worldly and visible) such as the employment of six gunas 
(sandhi, vigraha &c.) or adrstartha (that have no visible effect 
but have a spiritual result) such as Agnihotra; here (in chap. 
VII-IX of Manu) the remarks relate principally to drstartha 
matters since it is well-known that the word rajadharma is appli¬ 
cable to such matters (the six gunas &c.) only.*^ Medhatithi 
here declares that the rules of rajaniti are not based on the 
canonical books of dharmasastra but principally on the ex¬ 
perience of worldly affairs. 

Another name for the science of government is Nitisastra 
or Rajanltisastra. Santi'^ 59. 74 says that in the nitisastra are 
set forth all those means whereby people are prevented from 
forsaking the right path. The Nitisara of Kamandaka'^ (16) 
does obeisance to Visnugupta who extracted the nectar of Niti- 
fiastra from the vast ocean of Artha^astra (works). The Panca- 
tantra p. 2 holds that Arthasastra and Nitisastra are synony¬ 
mous* The Mitaksara on Yaj. 11.21 remarks that the arthasastra 
referred to by Yaj. is rajanitisastra that is part and parcel of 
dharmasastra. The word ‘rajaniti’ occurs in Raghuvamsa 17.68. 
Vide Bhagavadgita X. 38, Asramavasikaparva 6.5, Manu VII. 
177, Santi 111. 73,138,39, 43 and 196,268.9 and Anusasana 163.7 
for Nitisastra meaning Arthasastra or Rajaniti and Drona 152.29 
and Santi 37.9 for the word rajaniti. Another noteworthy word 
is ‘naya’ which means ‘line of policy’ and is employed by 
the Arthasastra (1. 2) when it says ‘ naya and anaya (bad policy) 
are treated of in Dandanlti’. It is also used in several classical 
works, such as the Kiratarjuniya (II. 3,12, 54, XIII. 17). 

The relation of arthasastra to dharmasastra has now 
to be understood. As stated above rajadharma is a very 
important subject of dharma-sastra. Artha^iastra which is 
principally concerned with the rights, privileges and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the ruler is therefore properly speaking a 
part of dharmasastra. As shown above it is supposed to have 
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like dharmaSastra a divine source. But works on arthasastra 
enter into great details about the government of a country in all 
its aspects, while dharmasastra works generally deal only with 
a few salient features of rajasastra. Just as the Kamasutra' 
(I 2. 14) states that dharma is the highest goal and kama is 
the lowest of the three purusarthas ( vide H. Dh. vol. n part 1 
p. 9 ), so Arthasastra also sets the highest value on dharma. 
The Kautiliya states (III. 1. at end)*® ‘In any matter where 
there is a conflict between dharmasastra and practices or between 
dharmasastra and any secular transaction, (the king) should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma. If sastra comes in 
conflict with any rational and equitable rule then the latter 
shall be the deciding factor and the (strict) letter of the text 
will be nowhere ’. But Kautilya and other writers on artha¬ 
sastra lay the greatest emphasis on artha. In the eager 
and relentless pursuit of worldly prosperity means may be 
recommended or followed which may come in conflict with the 
strictly ethical standpoint of the dictates of dharmasastra. In 
such cases of conflict dharmasastra works lay down ( e. g. Ap. 
Dh. L9. 24. 23, Yaj. IL 21, Narada, vyavaharamatrka chap. I. 39 ) 
that dharmasastra rules are to be preferred to the dictates of 
arthasastra. Visivarupa (on Yaj. 11. 21) states that according 
to some predecessors of his the conflict between the dictates of 
dharmasastra and arthasastra is illustrated as follows. Manu 
Vin. 351 (which is the same as Visnu-dharmasutra V. 190 
and Matsyapurana 227.116-117 ) when dealing with vyavahara 
(a subject that pre-eminently belongs to arthasastra) provides 
that in killing an ataiayin, no fault attaches to the killer : while 
Manu XL 89 in the chapter on prayascittas (which is pre¬ 
eminently a topic of dharmasastra) states that no penance is 
prescribed (i. e. there is no prayascitta for removing the guilt) 
when a person of set purpose kills a brahmana. The result is 
that the latter rule prevails and sin is incurred by killing a 
brahmana even if the latter be an atatayin (though there may 
be no punishment by the king). Visvarupa does not accept 
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this illustration. The Mitaksara also refers to this example, 
disapproves of it and gives its own example. The Arthasastra 
declares that a king should endeavour to secure friends, since 
the acquisition of friends is superior to the acquisition of gold 
and land (as is laid down in Yaj. I. 352 ). The rule of dharma- 
festra is that a king has to dispense justice, being free from 
anger and avarice and in accordance with dharmasastra. There¬ 
fore when a suit comes before a king he must decide it according 
to law, even though he may lose the friendship of a person if his 
decision goes against the latter. The Viramitrodaya follows the 
Mitaksara. Dharmasastra went by the name of smrti (Manu 11.10), 
while arthasastra was treated as an Upaveda. The Visnupurana 
in. 6. 28, Vayu 61.79 and Brahmanda 35. 88-89 mention the 
four Upavedas viz. Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda and 
Arthasastra as affiliated to the four Vedas respectively viz. 
Bgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda. Kautilya 
(L 5) states tiiat the king should listen to the recital of Uihdsa 
in the latter part of the day and includes both dharmasastra 
and arthasastra under itihasa’® and requires the minister know¬ 
ing arthasastra to advise the king (with examples and precepts 
derived ) from itihasa and purana. 

Though Arthasastra is in theory for keeping to the path of 
dharma, one cannot blink one’s eyes to the fact that the Maha- 
bharata and the Kautiliya both support in several places the 
adoption of means entirely divorced from all rules of fair deal¬ 
ing and morality. In Adiparva 140 we have a discourse by 
Kanika said to have been a mantrin of Dhrtarastra and a pro¬ 
found student of Rajasastra, which is almost on the same lines 
as Santiparva chap. 140 where Bhisma sets out what lines of 
policy ( niti) should be followed by the ruler in adversity and 
how he should give up all thoughts of kindliness in such straits. 
He is supposed to give the ^bstance of the dialogue between 
the sage Bharadvaja and Satruntapa, king of Sauvira. The 
whole chapter is full of Machiavellian advice. A few speci¬ 
mens may be set out here. One should be very courteous in 
speech, but like a razor at heart (verse 13 ); one desirous of 
prosperity may fold one’s hands, may take an oath, may use 
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sweet words, place his head on another’s feet and even shed 
tears, one may carry on one’s shoulders one’s enemy till one 
accomplishes one’s object and when a fit opportunity arises 
should break him like an earthen pot on a stone (17-18 ); the 
king should raise hopes promising their fulfilment at a distant 
day, but should put obstacles in the fulfilment of the hopes 
raised in others (32); when one is reduced to a wretched state 
one may extricate oneself from it by any act whatever 
whether gentle or horrible and practise dharma after one 
becomes able to do so (38); one should inspire confidence in 
one’s enemy by some means which appear to be true (to the 
enemy ), but one should strike him down at the right moment 
when he takes a wrong step (44); whoever causes obstacles to 
the purpose of the king, whether son or brother or father or 
friend, should be killed by the king who desires to prosper (47)* 
without cutting the vitals of others, without committing horrible 
deeds and without killing indiscriminately as the fisherman in 
the case of fish one does not secure high prosperity (50); when 
about to strike one should utter sweet words and even after 
striking one should use honeyed words; even after severing 
another’s head with a sword one should lament and shed 
tears (54); if some remainder is left in the case of a debt or fire 
or enemies, there is a tendency to grow and so no remainder 
should be left of these (58). It is to be noted that this chapter 
deals specially with what should be done in difficulties and can¬ 
not be supposed to be the real teaching of the Mahabharata 
which is generally in line with the higher code of dharma- 
^astra. It embodied probably the words of earlier arthasastra 
writers like Bharadvaja. After hearing this discourse on 
calculated cruelty and deceit Yudhisthira stood aghast and 
frankly told Bhisma that the course of conduct outlined by him 
did not differ from that of robbers and that he felt bewildered 
and would not exert himself in the way pointed out. In chap. 142 
Bhisma replies to this by saying that he did not base his dis¬ 
course merely on the sacred texts, but also on reason and the 
essence was distilled by wise men, that the considered rule of 
conduct for the king is twofold, viz. straightforward and crooked, 
that one should not ordinarily employ the crooked course of 
conduct, but should employ it as against an enemy who employs 
a crooked policy and effectively meet him by such policy. He 
further says that rajadharma cannot be based on a single 
source (v. 7) and that policies are to be pursued not merely 
by reliance on the sacred codes of law but on reason as well 
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(V. 17) and that Indra himself has declared this rule which 
he derived from Brhaspati. In Santi-parva a weak king is 
advised to harass a very powerful ruler’s state by sword, fire 
and poison. In chap. 130 it is stated that the preservation 
of the state is the paramount consideration and that a 
king whose treasury is depleted and who is therefore in difS- 
culties may replenish his treasury even by harassing his 
subjects ( except tapasas and learned brahmanas). In chap. 138 
it is said that self-interest makes friends or foes and that 
avisvasa (putting trust in no one) is the grand line of policy 
for kings. So it is clear that the Mahabharata was prepared to 
give up in certain circumstances the strict rules of dharmasastra 
for kings and to allow them to pursue devious modes of action 
that were far from moral i. e. it tries to effect a synthesis of 
dharmasastra and arthasastra. 

The Kautiliya also discloses how arthasastra writers did 
not shrink from giving advice which, to say the least, was 
most cruel, selfish and immoral. For example, in the section 
called ‘ guarding the prince ’ (Kaut. 1.17 ) the views of several 
teachers are set out. Bharadvaja says that princes are of the 
nature of crabs eating up their parent; so it is better to finish 
them in secret when they have no love for their father. 
Visalaksa abhorred this advice as cruel, as unsanctioned murder 
and as destructive of the seed of ksatriyas and recommended 
that it was better to keep them confined in a single spot. 
Vatavyadhi recommended that princes should be made addicted 
to sensual excesses. Kaut. disapproves of this as living death 
(for the princes ), recommends proper care before conception and 
after birth and instruction in dharma. In Kaut. V. 6 Bharadvaja 
is quoted as saying that when the king is on his death-bed, the 
minister may set up the kinsmen of the king and the principal 
princes against one another, that whoever attacks should be 
killed by inciting the people against him, or having secretly 
punished the kinsmen and chief princes and brought them 
under control, the minister should himself take possession of 
the kingdom. Kautilya does not approve of this. But even he 
advises ( XIV Aupanisadika) the employment of poison, herbs 
and incantations against those who are irreligious or wicked. 
In 1.18 even Kaut. does not shrink from advising that secret 
emissaries (of the reigning king) may kill an abandoned prince 
with weapons and poison and in V. 1 Kaut. remarks that, when 
a king cannot openly put down the principal courtiers or chiefs^ 
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who are dangerous to the kingdom, he may inflict punishment 
on them in secret or may induce the brother of the ofiBcer to be 
punished to attack the latter by promising to give him the posit¬ 
ion and wealth of the ofiBcer and then destroy that attacker with 
weapons or poison saying that he was guilty of fratricide. In 
V. 2 for replenishing a depleted treasury Kautilya coolly asks 
the king to deprive the temples in the kingdom of their wealth 
through the superintendent of religious endowments. 

Sanskrit literature on rajadharma is very extensive. Apart 
from the meagre materials contained in such ancient dharma- 
sutras as that of Apastamba, the following works deserve close 
study and have been utilized in this section; the Mahabharata 
(Vanaparva 150, Sabha 5, Udyoga 33-34, Santi 1-130, Asrama*- 
vasika 5-7), the Ramayana (Ayodhya, chap. 15, 67, 100; Yuddha 
17-18, 63), Manusmrti VIE-IX, Arthasastra of Kautilya ( which is 
the leading work on rajadharma), Yaj. I. 304-367, Vrddha-Harita- 
smrti chap. VII. verses 188-271, Brhat-Parasara chap. X.pp. 277-285, 
Visnudharmasutra III, the Nitisara of Kamandaka, Agnipurana 
chap. 218-242, Garudapurana 108-115, Matsya 215-243, Visnu- 
dharmottara II, Markandeya 24, Kalika 87, the NitiprakaMka 
attributed to Vaisampayana ( ed. by Oppert), Sukranitisara ( ed. 
by Jivananda, 1890), the Abhilasitarthacintamani or Manasollasa 
(first four viihsatis) of Somesvara, Yukti-kalpataru of Bhoja, 
Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva ( 959 A. D. ), Barhaspatyasutra ( ed. 
by Dr. F.W. Thomas), the Rajanitikanda of the Krtyakalpataru of 
Laksmidhara ( edited from a single ms. by Jagadish Lai Shastri 
at Lahore, 1942), Rajaniti-ratnakara of Candesvara, Rajamti- 
prakasa of Mitramisra, Nitimayukha of Nilakantha, Raja- 
dharmakaustubha of Anantadeva, Budhabhusana of Prince 
Sambhaji (between A. D. 1675-1680, ed. by Prof. H.D. Velankar), 
Dandaniti of Kesavapandita (edited by V. S. Bendrey, Poona, 1943). 
In recent times there is a deluge of works mostly inspired by the 
publication of the Kautiliya dealing with ancient and medieval 
Indian polity in its various branches. Tlie most important of these 
and a few other works independent of Kautilya are mentioned 
in the note below. 


19. Some parts of the Santiparva may be later than Kamandaka’s work, 
sitice Santi (123. 11-12) refers to the dialogue of Kamandaka and Angaristha 
king of Ahga. But it need hardly be said that it is not absolutely^ necessary 
to hold that the extant Nitisara of Kamandaka is referred to by Santiparva. 
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It would be impossible to go into all details about Govern¬ 
ment and Politics within the space at my disposal. What is 


( Continued from last page) 

The reference may be only to a legend. The modern works referred to above 
are:—* Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity* (1935) and * Rajadharma * 
(1941) by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar ; ‘ The Nature and 
grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ by J. J. Anjiria (1935) : 

* Development of Hindu polity and Political Theories ’ ( Calcutta, 1929) by 
N. C. Bandopadhyaya; Public Administration in Ancient India” (1916) 
by Dr. P. N. Bannerjea ; ‘ Some Aspects of ancient Hindu Polity ’ (1921) 
by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar ; * The theory of Government in Ancient India 
(1927) and * The State in Ancient India ’ (1928) by Dr. Beni Prasad ; 

* Buddhist India ‘ (1903) by Rhys Davids; * Hindu Administrative Institu¬ 
tions ‘ (Madras, 1929 ) and ‘ Mauryan Polity ' (Madras, 1932) by Prof. V. R. 
Ramchandra Dikshitar; * History of Hindu Political Theories ’ (2nd ed. 
Calcutta, 1927) by U. Ghoshal; Prof. E. W, Hopkins ’ ‘ Position of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India * in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. XIII. pp. 57-372; ‘Hindu Polity’ ( 1924 ) by K. P. Jayaswal: 
‘ Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas ’ (1938) by Dr. C. 
Minakshi; ‘ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ (vol. 1, 1914 ), * Inter-state 
Relations in Ancient India’ (London, 1920), 'Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity’ (Oxford, 1921 ),* Studies in Indian History and Culture’ (1925) by 
Dr. Narendranath Law; ‘ Corporate Life in Ancient India ’ ( Calcutta, 1919 ) 
by Dr. R. C. Majmudar ; ‘ Local Government in Ancient India ’ (1919) by 
Dr, Radhakumud Mukerjee ; ‘ Study in the Economic condition of Ancient 
India* by Dr. Pran Nath; ‘Positive Background of Hindu Sociology' 
(Allahabad, 1914) and ‘The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus’ (1922) by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar; " Sovereignty in Ancient 
Hindu Polity’ by Dr. H. N. Sinha (London, 1938) ; 'International Law in 
Ancient India ’ by Prof. S. V. Visvanathan. I have to make general 
acknowledgments to these works for much useful information, particularly to 
those of K. P. Jayaswal and N. N. Law, For a list of Mss. on Polity or its 
sub-topics, vide N. N. Law's articles in'Modern Review for October 1917 to 
January 1918 and March and June 1918 and for a list of available Mss. and 
printed works on * Varta ’ ( economics) vide the same writer’s * Studies in 
Indian History and Culture ’ pp. 384 ff. In my treatment of rajadharma I 
have generally restricted myself to data derived from Sanskrit works on 
dharma»stra and arthaSstra and have rarely ventured into works in Pali* 
Similarly it has to be borne in mind that the works referred to cover a 
period of several centuries and further that India is not one country but a 
continent of which northern India formed one more or less homogeneous 
unit, while the Deccan formed another and South India formed a third unit. 
The institutions of these, particularly of the last of the three, differ in many 
particulars from those of the other two. But the authentic data furnished by 
South India are later by centuries than those supplied by the north and 
besides are comparatively meagre. Therefore in this work one has to 
confine oneself principally to Sanskrit works composed in North India or 
the Deccan. 
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proposed is to indicate and dilate upon only the fundamental 
ideas and principles of the several matters falling under raja- 
dharma. Nor is it possible to enter here into formal and lengthy 
refutations of the several views propounded by Western and 
Indian writers about the forms and functions of Government 
and the state of society in ancient India. Most of the modern 
works referred to in note 19 above are more or less based on the 
same material in Sanskrit and Pali, but the emotional or subjec¬ 
tive element is different in each case. Some western writers 
have without very solid foundations indulged in a facile and 
sweeping generalization that the great Empires of antiquity 
such as those of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians 
and Persians and the Indians were mainly tax-gathering insti¬ 
tutions (vide Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Early History of Institutions ’ 
1875, pp. 384 and 390; and Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s 
‘Ancient Indian Polity’ 1935, pp. 5 — 6 and pp. 66-69 (where 
passages from T. H. Green and others are cited); while some 
Indian writers vehemently assert that the Government in An¬ 
cient India was always some form of limited monarchy. Both 
characterisations are in my opinion misleading. An endeavour 
will be made to present from the original texts as true a picture 
of the polity of ancient and medieval India as it is possible for 
me to do. It will do no good to label the ancient institutions of 
India with concepts and terms current in the West during the last 
one hundred and fifty years or so. Even in the West true democra¬ 
cies or real democratic governments did-not exist and the masses 
in no country had elective popular assemblies or councils before 
the last quarter of the 18th century. Such assemblies do not 
exist even now in several countries of Europe. Even in the 
ancient Greek city states the number of slaves who had no voice 
in the government was several times as large as the free citizens 
and those states were no democracies at all in the strict sense. 
Indian polity has a recorded history of over two thousand years 
from at least the 4th century B. C. Its growth was gradual but 
its aims and ideals and its main elements have been the same 
throughout the centuries. India need not feel ashamed or fear 


19a. Berokheimer in ' the Worldk Legal Philosophies ’ (tr. by Jastrow, 
New York, 1929) p. 62 remarks 'Plato approved of slavery unreservedly, 
finding it a necessary condition for the maintenance of the proper status of 
the citizen. ... Thus in the maritime and industrial states there was a large 
slave class; in Corinth, 460000; Aegina, 470000; in Attica (according to 
the census of 309 B« C. ) 400000 \ 
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a comparison of its ideals and theories of State with the ideals 
and theories of western countries in ancient and medieval times. 
If western countries could boast of so-called republics and city 
states in ancient Greece and Rome, India also had several re¬ 
publics in ancient times. The ancient Hindus made their own 
contributions to political thought, though unfortunately Western 
scholars of the 19th century like Max Muller, Weber and Roth 
were concerned most with the Vedic and allied literature and 
either did not know or ignored the vast literature on politics 
contained in Sanskrit and Pali works. Vide ‘ Some Aspects of 
ancient Hindu Polity ’ by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (1929) pp. 2-3 
for views of Max Muller and others and criticism thereof, 
also Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government &c.’ p. 1, U. 
Ghoshal ‘ History of Hindu Political Theories * pp. 3-4. 



CHAPTER II. 


SEVEN ANGAS OF RAJYA 


According to almost all of our authorities a state ( rajya ) is 
constituted by seven elementsviz. smmtn (ruler or sovereign), 
amatya (minister),/awapada or rastra (the territory of the State 
and its people), durga (fortified city or capital), kosa (accumula¬ 
ted wealth in the ruler’s treasury), danda (army), mitra (friends 
or allies). These seven are called afigas or Iprakrtis. The word 
prakrti in works on politics is also used for the constituents of a 
circle of states (of a mandala). Vide Manu VII. 156 and Kau- 
tilya (VI.2). The word also means ministers as in Sukranitisara 
II. 70-73 and ‘subjects’ in Kharavela’s Inscription (E. I. vol. 20 
p.79 1. 4), Narada (prakirnaka 5), Raghuvamsa VIII. 18. The 
order in which these are arranged and their names vary a 
good deal. The quotations given below will indicate how the 
order differs. The sequence is* important for the reason that 
some of our authorities expressly state that when calamities be¬ 
fall or deterioration sets in each of the seven elements, those 
that befall each preceding one are more serious for the State 
than those of each succeeding one (Kautilya VIII. 1, Manu IX. 
295). For janapada sometimes the word jaim or rastra is used, for 
‘danda* the word‘bala’and the word ‘pura’ for ‘durga’. The 
Asramavasiparva (5.8) speaks of eight angas of rajya. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu quoted by the Sarasvativilasa (p. 46 ) danda 
means “ punishment bodily or monetary ” and ‘ army ’ is included 
under ‘kosa’. Sumantu says that th esvamin has to be preserved 
by himself, the ministers by showing them proper respect, the 
people by keeping them contented, the fortified capital by abun¬ 
dance of wealth and grain, the kosa by proper expenditure, danda 


20. l VI. l, p. 257; 

sr^fi fS ^ xm ii ^rr?r. i. 353; 
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jTg IX. 294; ' I HI. 33; 

I quoted in p.45. Vide also 

69. 64-65, 225. 11 and 239, ST&snur 233.12, ^9^ 1.16 and 
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by following one’s dharma, friends by truthfulness. The autho¬ 
rities are agreed that the ruler is the most important or the first 
of the seven. Kautilya puts the matter very forcibly and realis¬ 
tically when he states that the briefest exposition of the elements 
of rajya is to say that the king is the State This is really not 
the same doctrine as that emphasized by Louis XIV of France 
when he said ‘ UEtat c'est moi \ Kautilya makes his position clear 
(in Yin. 1 ) by saying that it is the king who appoints ministers 
and servants and superintendents, who takes measures of relief 
against calamities befalling the other prakrtis and measures of 
prosperity, that it is he who appoints other ministers when those 
already appointed are under calamities, that if the ruler is pros¬ 
perous he transmits prosperity to his prakrtis, that the prakrtis 
bear that character which the king has and that hence the ruler 
occupies the position of a permanent, never-exhausted centre of 
power. The Sukranitisara n.4 remarks that if the king begins 
to act at his sweet will, it leads to calamities, to loss of ministers 
and of the kingdom. The Sukranitisara (I. 61-62) compares 
the seven ahgas of rajya to the organs of the body viz., the king 
is the head, the ministers are the eyes, ally the ear, treasury the 
mouth, the army the mind, capital and rastra are hands and feet. 
It is emphasized by Kam. (IV.1-2) that each of the.seven elements 
is complementary to the others, that if the state is defective 
even in one out of the seven elements it does not pull well, 
the! Santiparva it is stated that it is not possible to say 
categorically that any one of the seven excels the others in merit* 
but that at different times a different element assumes importance 
over others, since that particular element is in the particular 
circumstances capable of accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
This shows that Manu and the Mahabharata held that there was 
an organic unity in the several elements of rajya. All must 
work harmoniously towards one ideal or end. Manu (IX. 
296-297) says this by means of a simile ‘Just as among the 
three staves tied together (by a rope of cow’s hair) used by a 
sannyasin no particular staff is superior (to the others), so among 
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the seven elements of the state no particular one can be said 
to excel the others, since each of them has a particular excellence 
of its own; a particular element is pre-eminent in some 
particular matter and therefore the superiority of one to the 
others when expressed (as e. g. in Manu IX. 295) is to be 
confined to that matter alone.’ Manu here emphasizes the 
harmonious working or unity of the seven elements though 
they are diverse in their individual characters. The analysis 
of the elements and nature of the State led ancient Indian 
writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of people did not by 
itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must be 
people who live within certain definite geographical limits 
(rastra), they must be bound by the bond to render allegiance to a 
ruler ( svami), have a certain system of government (amatya), 
must have a regulated economic system, a force for defence and 
international relationships. That is, the most essential 
elements of a state are (1) a sovereign, (2) a system of govern- 
ment, (3) a definite territory and (4) a population of some size. 
These four were known even to the most ancient sutras. Vide 
Gaut. XL 1 (raja), Ap. 11. 6. 25. 10 (amatya), Ap. II. 10. 25. 11, 
n. 10. 26. 4 (visaya, nagara, grama), Gaut XI. 5-8 (praja). 

These seven elements will now be dealt with one after 
another. 

It should be noted that neither Kautilya nor Kamandaka 
defines rajya. Etymologically it means the ‘ karma ’ or ‘ bhava ’ 
( activity or state of a king ) being derived from ‘ rajan * with 
the affix ‘ ya ’ ( syan or ‘ yak acc. to Panini V. 1. 124 and 128 ). 
This is the etymological meaning. But ‘ rajya ’ is employed in 
the sense of ‘ kingdom ’ in popular parlance and also in the 
smrtis and works on polity as in Manu VII. Ill, Kam. 
Xm. 81-82. But when it is said that ‘ rajya ’ has seven elements 
then ‘ ra]ya ’ has a very wide meaning and stands for the king, 
the ministers, the country and its people and the economic and 
military resources and in such a case it is proper to translate 
the word as ‘ the State ’ ( as including both the Government and 
the governed). In some cases ‘ rajya ’ should be rendered as 
‘ government ’ which includes only the king and his ministers 
and conveys also in modern times the agency or machinery 
through which the will of the State is formulated, realized or 
carried out; vide Manasollasa 11. 8, verses 688, 689, 691 The 
Nitivakyamrta (p. 43 ) says “ rajya means the activity of the 
ruler that would be appropriate to protecting the earth 
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Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 1 remarks that rajya means ‘ a 
prosperous people In XIU. 4 Kautilya states ( na hyajano 
jampado rajyam janapadam va bkavatiti KauUlyah) it as his 
opinion that a territory without any inhabitants cannot become 
a rajya (a kingdom) or a janapada (as one of the seven 
elements). Sahara on Jai. II. 3. 3 has a discourse on the deri¬ 
vation of rajya. 

Prof. Bhandarkar in ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity’ 
(pp. 66-89), Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part 11 p. 9, Prof, B. K. 
Sarkar in ‘ Positive Background of Hindu Sociology ’ Book II 
pp. 34-39 and others maintain that this ancient analysis of 
rajya into seven elements shows that the idea of the State as 
an organism, that is, the organic theory of the State was known 
to Hindu thinkers and that this doctrine of saptanga rajya^^^ 
satisfies the definition of the State given by Bluntschli and 
others. On the other hand Mr. Anjaria in chapter IV of his 
* Nature and grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ 
after pointing out how there are different versions of the 
organic theory of the state denies vehemently that the Hindu 
theory can be called a proper organic theory of the State, 
particularly because the Hindu thinkers did not regard the 
State as a moral organism, because they attached a permanent 
stigma of inferiority to large sections of the community on the 
bare ground of birth and that the Hindu conceptions did not 
harmonize the authority of the State and the liberty of the 
individual. It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of this problem. All that 
may be said is that Mr. Anjaria tilts the balance to the other 
side too much. The faults he points out in the Hindu theory 
and practice beset almost all theories of the State almost in all 
countries. Even in the times of Plato and Aristotle huge popula¬ 
tions of slaves had no voice in the affairs of the state. Up to the 
19th century true democracies never existed even in Europe. 

The Ruler —The necessity of a ruler is forcibly emphasized 
in several works. The Ait. Br. 1.14 says that the gods thought 
they were worsted because they had no king, that therefore they 
elected one by * consent. This shows that military necessities 


21a. Korkunov in * General Theory of Law’ (tr. by W. G. Hastings, 
New York, 1922) says ‘Bluntschli’ assimilates government to the head, as it 
is the head of the State, the ministry of the interior to the ears, and that of 
foreign affairs to the nose ’ (p. 274). 
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led to kingship. Manu VII. 3 ( =Sukraniti6ara I. 71) says ‘ the 
Creator created the king for the protection of all this world 
when everything ran through fear hither and thither, as there 
was then no ruler in the world *. It goes on to say that the 
Creator proceeded to create Danda (the power of punishment) 
for the sake of the king and that if the king does not sedulously 
employ danda for punishing those that deserve it, the strong 
would torment the weak as fish are fried on a pike or as in 
water fish devour each other (Manu VII. 14 and 20, the last also 
showing a variant ‘ jale ’ for ‘ sule *). This idea of matsyanyaya 
(the maxim of the larger fish devouring the smaller ones or the 
strong despoiling the weak) is frequently dwelt upon by 
Kautilya, the Mahabharata and other works. It can be traced 
back to the Satapatha-brahmana XI. 1. 6. 24 ‘ whenever there is 
drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, for the 
waters are the law w^hich appears to mean that when there is 
no rain, the reign of law comes to an end and matsyanyaya 
begins to operate. Kautilya says ‘ if danda be not employed, 
it gives rise to the condition of matsyanyaya, since in the 
absence of a chastiser the strong devour the weak ’ and ‘ the 
people overwhelmed by the operation of matsyanyaya made 
Manu Vaivasvata their king. ’ That in the absence of a king 
(arajaka) or when there is no fear of punishment, the condi¬ 
tion of matsyanyaya follows is declared by several works such as 
the Ramayana 11. chap. 67, Santiparva 15. 30 and 67. 16, 
Kamandaka 11. 40, Matsyapurana 225. 9, Manasollasa II. 20 
verse 1295. Numerous works contain eulogies of danda. The 
king is called dandadhara in many works e. g. in Santiparva 67.16 
and Kam. I. 1. Gautama XL 28 says that the word danda is 
derived by the wise from the root ‘ dam ’ (to control), that he 
(the king) should control by means of danda those who observe 
no restraint and (XL 31) that the instructions of the teacher 
and the power of punishment (wielded by the king) guard those who 
violate the rules of varnas and asramas. The Matsyapurana 
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225.17, Agnipuram 226.16 and Santiparva 15. 8 state that danda 
is so called because it suppresses those that are not restrained 
( from the root ‘ dam ’) and punishes those that are imprudent 
or ungentlemanlike (from the root ‘ dand ’). Danda is raised to 
the position of a divinity by Manu Vn. 25 ( = Visnudharma. 
sutra ni. 95 = Matsya 225. 8 ), Yaj. I. 354, Santi 121. 15. Danda 
rules over all people, it protects all of them, danda is awake 
even when (the guardians of law) have gone to sleep, the wise 
regard danda as dharma ( Manu VII. 18 = Santi 15. 2 = Matsya 
225. 14-15 ). The whole world is under the heel of danda, for 
it is difficult to find a man who is pure by nature (Manu 
vn. 22 = Santi 15. 34). The conception of danda is therefore 
this that the State’s will and coercive power keep the indivi¬ 
dual and nation within the bounds of dharma, punish for 
breaches and effect the good of the whole. The gods, danavas^ 
gandharvas, the raksasas and reptiles — these also tend to 
bring about enjoyment for men because they are pressed down 
by danda (Manu VII. 23). The Bhagavadgita (X. 38) 
identifies danda with the divine Krsna ‘I am danda in the 
hands of those who control others, I am niti (i. e. rajaniti) for 
the conquerors For the detailed effects and long eulogies of 
danda, vide Manu VII. 14-31, Matsya 225. 4-17, Kamandaka 
n. 38-44. These eulogies of danda presuppose the theory that 
people obey law and the dictates of the sastra through the fear 
of force or punishment. Danda should be neither too severe nor 
too mild, but should be appropriate to the fault committed 
{Kaut I. 4, Kamandaka II. 37, Manu VII. 16, Santi 15. Iff^ 
Santi 56. 21, 103. 34). Santi 57. 41 advises that one should first 
secure a king, then wife and then wealth, for in the absence of 
the ruler there would be no wife nor private property. This 
shows that the institutions of family and private property and 
the protection of the weak are bound up with the existence of a 
ruler. Katyayana (in Raja N. P. p. 30 ) says the king is the 
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protector of the helpless, the home of the homeless, the son of the 
sonless and the father of the fatherless. 

In order to magnify the importance of the kingly office, 
certain works state that the king has in him parts of the gods. 
For example, Manu says “ the Creator created the king with the 
essential parts taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, 
Agni, Varuna, the Moon and Kubera the lord of wealth and 
therefore he surpasses all beings by his majesty ( VII. 4--5 and 
compare Manu Y. 96); one should not disrespect a boy-king 
with the thought ‘ he is a human being (like others ) * for it is a 
great deity that stands (before people) in human form as a king ** 
(Manu Vn. 8 = Santi 68.40). This conception goes back to Gautama 
XI. 32 (‘ Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher must not be 
reviled ’) and Ap. Dh. S. I. 11. 31. 5 (‘ he shall not speak harsh 
or abusive words of the gods or of the king ’). Manu Vn. 3-4 are 
the same as Sukranitisara I. 71-72. The Matsyapurana 226. 1 
states that the king was created by Brahma by taking portions of 
gods for wielding the power of punishment for the protection of 
all beings. Manu (IX. 303-311 ) puts forward a slightly diluted 
theory, viz. the king should possess the majesty of and imitate 
in his actions the first seven deities enumerated above with the 
Earth as the 8th and Manu sets out what the eight characteristic 
actions are. Matsya 226. 9-12 are the same as Manu IX. 303-306. 
The Agnipurana (226.17-20 ) states that as the king exercises 
the functions of nine deities viz. the Sun, the Moon, Vayu, Yama, 
Varuna, Fire, Kubera, the Earth and Visnu he has the form of 
these. Vide Sukranitisara I. 73-79 for similar ideas. These 
verses do not amount to the express theory of divine origin 
but assimilate by analogy the king’s functions to those of 
certain deities. The Narada-smrti (prakirnaka section, 
verses 20-31) contains several interesting dicta. It says that 
in the form of the king it is really Indra himself who moves 
about on the earth (v. 20), that a king even when devoid of 
(Qualities deserves honour from the people, that kings exercise 
the functions of five deities viz. of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama 
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and Kubera (w. 26-31). The Markandeyapurana ( 27. 21-26 ) 
mentions the same five deities. ‘ The Veda says that when a 
king is chosen it is Indra himself that is chosen; one desirous 
of prosperity should honour the king just as one worships 
Indra*—says Santi 67. 4. Santi69 states that all the gods are 
invisible, but the king is a deity that can be seen. The Vayu- 
purana (57. 72) remarks that in all past and future 
manvantaras universal emperors ( cakravartin ) are born on the 
earth with parts of Visnu. The Matsyapurana (226. 1-12 ) 
mixes up the theory of the creation of the king from parts of 
the gods with the lesser idea of his functions being similar to 
those of certain deities. The Bhagavata-purana (IV. 14. 26-27 ) 
states that Visnu, Brahma, Siva, Indra, Vayu, Varuna — these 
and other gods—exist in the body of the king and that the king 
is full of (the parts of ) all gods. It is to strengthen this con¬ 
ception that ancient ksatriya dynasties and their panegyrists 
tried to trace for those dynasties descent from the Sun or the 
Moon and in later times from Fire. The practice of addressing 
the king as * deva * in Sanskrit dramas is due to the same 
tendency of the glorification of the royal office. Asoka was 
styled ‘ devanam priya ’ (beloved of the gods) and Kushana 
emperors like Kaniska and Huviska styled themselves Devaputra 
( E. I. vol. I. pp. 371 at pp. 381 and 386 ). This phenomenon is 
not confined to India. Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar 
had their descent traced to gods and goddesses. Alexander was 
deified during his life-time in 324 B. C. by the Greek world 
(vide Cambridge Ancient History, vol. VI. p. 433 ) and Caesar’s 
image was carried among those of the immortal gods. Kautilya 
(I. 13) makes a spy say among pauras and janapadas ‘kings 
are (in) the place of (perform the functions of) Indra and 
Yama, since they visibly inflict punishment and bestow favours. 
Even divine punishment affects those who despise them (kings ). 
Therefore kings should not be despised ’. Hence it must be 
said that the conception of the divine nature of the kingly 
office was well-known in Kautilya’s days and he was not above 
recommending the employment of this conception for safe¬ 
guarding the king’s position. Vide Ramayana, HE. 1. 18-19 and 
VIL 76. 37-45 and Markandeyapurana 24. 23-28, Visnudharmot- 
tara H 2. 9 for similar ideas. The phrase ‘ na visnuh prthivipatih * 
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is well-known and may be interpreted in two ways viz. the 
Tnler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is not 
Visnu i. e. every king is Visnu. The Pancatantra*® (I. 120 p. 19) 
states ‘ Manu has declared that the king is made up (of parts) of 
all gods ’. The Rajanitiprakasa is careful to point out that the 
idea of the king having in him parts of the deities applied only 
to the maharaja (the sovereign ruler), while the idea of a ruler 
doing the functions of five deities applies to vassal kings. 
For eulogy of the kingly oflSce, vide Manu VII. 6-17, Santi 
63. 24-30, Santi 68, Earn. I. 9-11, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 17-31. 

But it should not be supposed that this glorification of the 
king i:esulted in the full-fledged theory of the divine right of 
kings or that every king, however bad, was looked upon as a 
divinity or could do what he liked. lu the first place, the Raja- 
nltiratnakara (p. 83) when speaking of the coronation of a 
prince by his abdicating royal father quotes a verse where the 
people ( praja ) themselves are called Visnu. In the second place 
the king’s authority over brahmanas was limited ( vide H. Dh* 
vol.II. part 1 pp. 139-140 ). The Gautama-dharmasutra ( XI. 1, 7 
and 8 ) says ‘ the king rules over all, except over brahmanas; 
all, except brahmanas, should while sitting low on the ground 
wait upon {worship) him (the king) who occupies a high seat > 
they (the brahmanas ) too should honour him ’. From the time 
of the Ait. Br. ( 37. 5 ) the harmony between the king and the 
brahmanas and the king’s following the advice of brahmanas 
had been insisted upon. Vide Ait. Br. 40. 1, Gaut. VIII. 1* 
XI. 27. Further the Sukranitisara (I. 70) states that a king 
who oppresses the subjects and causes loss of dharma is made 
up of the parts of raksasas. Manu ( VII. 111-112 ) states that 
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the king who harasses his subjects loses his life, family and 
kingdom. Moreover stories of kings killed for their tyranny 
are found in the ancient Literature. For example, Vena, who 
was jealous of the gods, wanted sacrificial offerings to be 
made to himself (and not to the gods) and violated dharma, 
was killed by the brahmanas (Santiparva 59. 93-95, Bhagavata- 
purana IV. 14 ). The Anusasanaparva ( 61. 32-33 ) solemnly 
sanctions the killing of a king in certain circumstances “ The 
people should gird themselves up and kill a cruel king who does 
not protect his subjects, who extracts taxes and simply robs 
them of their wealth, who gives no lead. Such a king is Kal^ 
( evil and strife) incarnate. That king who after declaring ‘ I 
shall protect you ’ does not protect his subjects should be killed 
( by the people ) after forming a confederacy, like a dog that is 
afflicted with madness Manu (VU. 27-28) states that the 
great principle of dan^ if properly wielded conduces to the 
advancement of the three purusdrthas^ but if a voluptuous, mean 
and unjust king wields it, it recoils on his head and destroys the 
king together with his relations. Kam. 2. 38 makes it clear that 
danda foolishly wielded might exasperate even hermits. The 
Santiparva 92. 19 recommends that a king who has false and 
very wicked ministers and who puts down dharma should be 
killed by the people. Even as early as the Tai. S. II. 3. 1 it 
appears that kings were driven away, while the Satapatha 
Brahmana ( XII. 9. 3. 1 and 3) mentions a king Dustaritu 
Paumsayana who had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had descended to him through ten ancestors. The Sautramani 
isti is prescribed as a rite for a king to regain a kingdom from 
which he had been driven away (vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1227 ). 
Santi 92. 6 and 9, Manu Vn. 27 and 34, Yaj. I. 356 appear to 
justify at least deposing a king, if not tyrannicide. Similarly^ 
the l^kranitisara (II. 274-275 ) states that a king, though of a 
nobl e pedigree, should be abandoned, if he violates dharma, if 
he hates good qualities (in others), lines of policy and the army 
and if his conduct would lead to the destruction of the kingdom 
and that the family priest with the consent of the principal 
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officers of state should place on the throne another scion of the 
royal family who is possessed of the requisite virtues. Narada 
props up the theory of divine right by stating that the king 
secures dominion over (lit. purchases) his subjects by his 
austerities (performed in former lives) and therefore the king 
is their lord (praklrnaka 25). Sukraniti I. 20 also brings in 
the doctrine of Karma ‘ the king holds the earth by the actions 
of his former lives and by his austerities. ’ Compare Manu 
Vn. 111-112, Santi 78. 36. The Sukranltisara (IV. 7. 332-333 ) 
says that brahmanas may even fight and destroy an oppressive 
ksatriya king and would thereby incur no sin. The Yasastilaka 
(III. p. 431) gives examples of kings killed by their subjects, 
one being a Kalihga king who made a barber his commander-in- 
chief. In fact in all works on polity we find comparatively 
little about the king s rights and special privileges, but on the 
other hand the greatest emphasis is laid on the king’s duties 
and responsibilities. Some works describe the king as a servant 
of the people whose wages or remuneration for the protection 
he affords is the taxes he raises. Vide Baud. Dh. S. L 10. 1, 
Sukraniti I. 188, Narada (prakirnaka 48), Santi 71. 10. It 
may be said here that the apparently inconsistent dicta about 
the divinity of the king and about his being liable to be deposed 
or even killed for evil deeds are delivered from two different 
standpoints and are addressed to different persons. The writers 
believed in maintaining the stains quo about the duties of 
varnas and aSramas, in the privileges of the respective castes and 
in the progressive deterioration of dharma in the ages to come 
and wanted a strong king to preserve the social order ; therefore 
the king was raised to divinity and absolute obedience to his 
orders was demanded. This was addre.ssed to the people in 
general. There was danger however of bad kings and ministers 
oppressing the people by misrule. Hence the king and his 
ministers were threatened with destruction and death. These 
dicta were principally meant for the king and his advisers. 

In the Kautiliya V. 3 we meet with these words “In 
Bajasuya and other solemn (or elaborate ) sacrifices the ' rajd, ’ 
gets three times the salary given to others who are as learned as 
he is ” (samanavidyebhyas-trigunavetano raja rajasuyadisu 
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kratusu ), Jayaswal (in * Hindu Polity ’ part II p. 136 ) seizes 
upon this passage to show that the king was a salaried person 
like the prime minister or the commander-in-chief. The words 
in Rajasnya and other kratus ’ should have raised doubts in his 
mind about his interpretation, but he entirely missed the 
significance of the passage. Kautilya in that passage is not 
referring to the king himself but to his representative or deputy 
when the king is engaged in numerous ceremonial duties during 
sacrifices of long duration like the Asvamedha. The Ap* 
Srautasutra (XX. 3.1-2), Baudliayana Srauta XV. 4, Satyasadha 
Sr. XIV. 1. 24-25 state that the adhvariju priest was to deputize 
for the king when the latter was engaged in the Asvamedha 
(which was spread over a period of about two years). The 
salary referred to by Kautilya is to be paid to the adhvaryu 
when representing the king. Vide H. Dh. vol. 11. p. 1232 
for this. In X. 3 it is said by Kautilya that a virtuous 
king on the eve of a battle should urge on his soldiers 
the fact ‘ I am a wage-earner like yourselves, this kingdom 
is to be enjoyed by me along with you. You have to 
strike down the enemy pointed out by me Here the theory 
of the king being a wage-earner or a servant of the State is em¬ 
phasized in a striking manner. 

The word ‘rajan’ is derived in the Nirukta (II 3) from the 
root ‘raj’ to shine, but the Mahabharata (Santi 59. 125) likes to 
say that the king is styled ‘raja’ since he keeps all people 
contented, that is, it derives the word ‘rajan’ from the root 
‘ranj’. Great poets like Kalidasa (Raghu IV. 12) follow the 
Mahabharata in this, as also in deriving the word ‘ ksatriya * 
from ‘ ksata’ and the root ‘ traimeaning one who protects from 
wound and injury (Santi 59. 126 and Raghu-varhsa II. 53). Br 
quoted in the Raja. Dh. K. (I p. 5) appears to derive the word 
both from ‘ raj ’ and ‘ ranj ’ (balena caturangena yato ranjayati 
prajah I dipyamanah sa vapusa tena rajabhidhiyate). 

There are in our authorities germs of several theories about 
the origin of kingship. Bg. X. 173 (which corresponds to 
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Atharvaveda VI 87 and 88.1-3) has been taken as an election 
hymn by some writers (e. g. Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu polity* p. 7). 
But one is constrained to say that it is probably nothing of the 
kind. The only words that may lend some colour to the theory 
of election are ‘ let all the people desire thee (as king) ’ in Bg. 
X. 173. 1, but those words may apply as a benediction even in 
the case of one who is already a king. In the Atharvaveda 
in. 4. 3 there is a reference to the election of a king by the 
people Hhe people (visah) chose thee to govern the kingdom, 
these quarters, the five goddesses (chose thee) *. In Atharvaveda 
III. 5, 6 and 7 also there is a faint allusion to the election of a 
king by nobles, king-makers, sutas and headmen of villages, by 
the clever makers of chariots and the skilled workers in metals. 
These ‘ king-makers ’ are called ‘ratnins’ in other Vedic texts 
and the Tai. Br. I. 7.3 states in connection with the twelve 
offerings in the Rajasuya called ‘ ratninam havlrhsi * that the 
‘ratnins’ give the (rastra) kingdom (to the king). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. IL p. 1315 n 3648 and p. 1316 for the ‘ratnins’. So it appears 
that the conception was that the king got the kingdom from 
nobles, high functionaries and the common people. For the 
coronation bath (and its implications) mentioned in the Ait. 
Br. vide note 105 below. The Ayodhyakapda (chap. 1 and 3) 
describes how Dasaratha when he grew old desired to make his 
eldest son Rama the Crown Prince (yuvaraja), how he called 
together an assembly of vassal kings, citizens and rural inhabi¬ 
tants and placed before the assembly his idea, how they acclaimed 
loudly the old emperor’s proposal and readily gave their consent. 
This shows that though kingship became hereditary in course of 
time some element of popular approval was sought for. But 
such passages referring to the approval of the people cannot be 
stretched to mean that the king was chosen by a parliament the 
members of which were elected by the people. All that happened 
appears to have been only this that citizens that approved 
assembled spontaneously and expressed their feelings in the 
assembly. In the Ramayana 11. 67. 3 it is said that when Dasa¬ 
ratha died sages like Markandeya and Vamadeva declared along 
with the amatyas in the presence of the family priest (purohita) 
Vasistha that as Rama and Laksmana had gone into exile and 
Bharata and Satrughna were in the Kekaya country, some scion 
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of the Iksvaku race should be chosen as king. These sages and 
ministers are spoken of as king-makers (‘ raja-kartarah *) here 
and in chap. 79.1. In the Adiparva 44.6 it is stated that all the 
citizens of the capital in one voice elected Janamejaya, though 
a boy, as a king on the death of Pariksit and Janamejaya ruled 
with the help of his ministers and purohita. There are histo¬ 
rical examples of the election of kings. The ksatrapa. Rudrada- 
man was elected king by the people of Surastra (who at one time 
formed a republic, acc. to Kautilya XI. 1) and he took an oath 
as stated in his Junagadh inscription in the year 72 (150 A. 

Vide E. I. Vol. Vm p. 36 at p. 40. Gopala, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal (730-740 A. D. ), was elected a king 
(E. I. Vol. IV. p. 243 at p. 248 and Jayaswal’s ‘History of 
India,* 150-350 A. D. pp. 44-45). It appears that it was the 
business of the chief ministers and brahmanas to propose some¬ 
body as king and such persons were called ‘ rajakartarah ’. In 
Ayodhya 67. 8 they say ‘ our country is without a ruler and may 
therefore encounter disaster*. Arajaka does not necessarily 
mean in Ayodhya 67 anarchy but a condition in which there is 
no king nor ruler. Though this is so, it is not possible to agree 
with Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (‘ Hindu Polity *, part I, pp. 97-98,134, 
173) that‘arajaka’ was ‘an idealistic constitution, that it was 
an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, that it was 
based on a legal and communal basis, that it was a case of 
extreme individualism in which government itself was regarded 
as an evil.’ Ayodhya 67. 8-31, Adi. 41. 27 K, Santi 67. 3 ff., 
Matsyapurana 225. 8-9 are the principal passages on arajaka. 
A perusal of these will convince any one not carried away by 
the over-patriotic desire to find the latest European thought in 
our ancient books that arajaka was viewed as a state of chaos 
and the negation of any constitution; that when a country was 
without a ruler, no private property in anything existed or was 
respected and people preyed upon each other like fishes (Ayo¬ 
dhya 67. 31 ) and that no Tolstoian ideals were present before 
the eyes of the writers that drew such a harrowing picture of a 
State without a ruler. The famous Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang notices (vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 1884, vol. I. pp. 210-216) that when Rajyavardhana was 
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treacherously murdered by king Sasahka, the great minister 
Bhandin (who was also a cousin of Harsa) called an assembly 
of ministers and made to the young Harsavardhana a proposal 
to assume the royal authority, which proposal was backed up by 
all the ministers and magistrates, that thereupon Harsa agreed 
to become king after consulting the oracle of Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva. After the death of Paramesvaravarman II (of the 
Pallava dynasty), when the Pallava kingdom was subject to 
anarchy, the subjects chose a king. For the details of this elec¬ 
tion, vide the important constitutional document of the Vai- 
kuntha Perumal temple (Dr. C. Minakshi’s ‘ Administration and 
Social life under the Pallavas ’, 1938, p. 38). The Rajatarahgini 
narrates (V. 461-463) that Yasaskara who was originally a 
poor man was chosen as king by the brahmanas. 

In some other places a theory somewhat like the theory of 
social contract expounded by Rousseau is adumbrated. The 
theory of social contract is presented in modern times under 
two forms. In one there is supposed to be a tacit or explicit 
agreement between the Government and the people. In the 2nd 
form it is supposed that a political society was constituted by a 
compact among individuals (to which the ruler was not a party). 
This theory puts forward the notion that government depended 
on the consent of the people. Kautilya (I. 13) refers to the 
legend that Manu Vaivasvata was made a king by the people, 
who agreed to assign one-sixth of the grain raised by them as 
the king’s share in return for the protection afforded by him. 
But Kautilya is silent as to whether Manu made any promise 
to the people. Santiparva, chap. 59, states how Vainya, the 
first king, was called upon by the gods and sages to take an oath 
and how he promised them that he would protect the world, and 
would carry out his duties as laid down in the science of govern¬ 
ment and not act at his sweet will. When this theory of an 
agreement between the king who took an oath and the people 
spread among the people, the theory of the divine right of kings, 
if ever seriously held, would recede more and more into the 
back-ground. Vide Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government 
in Ancient India’chap. Vm and ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939) 
by Mr. R. N. Mehta, chap. II pp. 79 ff. and 101 for election of 
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kings and for Buddhist theories of government. It is not possi¬ 
ble to hold as Jayaswal, U. Ghosal and others do (e. g. ‘Manu 
and Yajnavalkya ’ II, ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part 11 pp. 54-57) that the 
theory of social contract was the earlier one and that the theory 
of divine right of kings was later on propounded by the Manu- 
smrti to support the brahmana empire of Pusyamitra. Jaya¬ 
swal is wrong in saying (in ‘Hindu Polity’ part II p. 57) ‘the 
theory of the Manava was never approved or adopted by a single 
subsequent law-book It has been shown above that Narada 
and others espoused the same theory. Manu himself eulogises 
the supreme power of danda over the king himself (Manu VII- 
28). He makes use of both the theories as occasion demands. 

The germ of the theory of Divine Right of kings probably 
goes back even to the Rgveda. Rg. IV. 42 is a hymn of king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa. Some of the ideas therein are 
startling enough. He says ‘the gods rely on the might of 
Varuna, while I am the lord of the people (verse 1, h'otuin sacante 
Varuviasya deoa rajami krsteh c&c); I am Indra and Varuna, I am 
the wide and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi 
(verses 3 and 4) *. Here there is an explicit claim by a king 
to be identical with the mightiest and greatest gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. In the Atharvaveda VI, 87.1-2 it is said about 
the king ‘ May all the people long for you, may not the kingdom 
be lost from your hands, may you stand firm in the world like 
Indra and may you uphold the kingdom ’. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana V. 1. 5. 14 (when describing the shooting of arrows 
in the Vajapeya) it is said ‘the rajanya is most manifestly of 
Prajapati, while being one he rules over many *. Here the posi¬ 
tion of the rajanya appears to be regarded as due to his being 
the representative of Prajapati. In the Sat. Br. V, 4. 3. 4 the 
sacrificer in the Rajasuya is identified with Indra and it is said 
that that position is due to two causes viz. (1) his being a member 
of the ksatriya order and (2) his participating in a solemn 
sacrifice. But passages like the last and Sat. Br. V. 1. 3. 4, 
V. 1. 4. 2, V. 2. 2.14 should not be relied upon in support of the 
theory of the divine right of kings (as done by U, Ghoshal in 
‘ Hindu Political Theories ’, pp, 28-29), since every participator 
(whether a brahmana or a ksatriya) in such solemn sacrifices 
fcs the Agnistoma and Vajapeya was supposed to possess a celes-' 
tial body after diksd and Pravargya and was often spoken of as 
identified with Indra and other gods. Visvarupa on Yaj, I. 350 
quotes a long vedic passage (dgama) in which it is stated “the 
gods said to Prajapati ‘ we shall arrange for a king in human 
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form by taking from the moon, the snn, Indra, Vienu, Vaisra- 
vana (Kubera) and Yama respectively majesty, brilliance, 
valour, victoriousness, liberality and control ” and that the king 
thus formed asked the gods to give to him Dharma as his friend 
and that then he would protect the people and then the gods 
made Dharma (i. e. danda) his friend. 

We may examine the theories of the origin of kingship in 
the Mahabharata. The Santiparva deals with this subject in 
two places, in chap. 59 and 67. In chap. 59 Yudhisthira asks 
the great warrior and statesman Bhisma how the title ‘ king * 
arose and how one man, who has fundamentally the same 
physical and mental equipment as other men, rules over all 
men. These are not really two questions but only two aspects 
of the same question. Then Bhisma starts by saying that there 
was originally a state of perfection {Krtayuga) in which there 
was no king, no kingdom, no punishment and no chastiser. 
Gradually moha (delusion or aberration of mind) spread among 
people and then greed, sexual desire and passions arose and 
the Vedas and dharma perished. The gods did not receive 
offerings and went to Brahma, who composed a vast treatise as 
stated above (p. 4 ) that dealt with the four goals of existence 
for the benefit of the world and that was the cream of learning. 
Then the gods went to Visnu and requested him to appoint (as 
king) one who deserved to be the best among men. Visnu created 
a son from his mind called Virajas who did not want to be a 
king. Fifth in descent from Virajas was Vena who destroyed 
dharma and so the brahmanas killed him and from his right 
arm they churned Prthu, handsome, well-armed and proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedangas and Dandaniti. Gods and sages asked him 
to follow settled dharma, to control his senses and to take an 
oath (set out above in note 41). He was crowned by the gods 
and sages for the protection of the people. Visnu himself esta¬ 
blished him saying ‘Oh king, no man will go contrary to your 
order’and then Visnu entered the king Prthu (verse 128) and 
it is therefore that this world since then bows to kings as to 
gods. In this account the oath administered to Prthu was so 
administered by the gods and sages and not by the people in the 
mass, nor does Prthu expressly promise anything to the people 
as such. Probably it was thought that the promise to the sages 
was impliedly a promise to the people in general. But the 
account, such as it is, rather appears to (Emphasize the divine 
origin of kingship. 
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CHiap. 67 contains a much shorter version of the origin of 
kingship, probably because a few chapters before another vers¬ 
ion has already been given or because it embodies the views of 
some prior work or teacher. It begins by saying that the most 
desirable thing for a State is to crown a king, that in a kingless 
country there is no dharma, no security of life nor of property, 
that therefore the gods appointed kings for protecting people. 
Then it proceeds to say that the people assembled and made 
compacts (samayan) amongst themselves that whoever would 
commit libel or assault or adultery and break the compacts made 
by the people should be abandoned. All people went to Brahma 
and requested him to appoint a ruler whom they would all honour 
and who would protect them. Brahma appointed Manu for that 
purpose, but Manu did not at first like the idea, saying ‘Govern¬ 
ment is a very difficult business among men who are always 
deceitful and I am afraid of the sinful acts of men ’. The people 
asked him not to be afraid as the sins committed by men will 
affect the perpetrators (and not Manu) and that the people would 
give him shares of produce (one-tenth of grain, one-fifth of 
cattle, one-fourth of their dharma &c.). Manu then agreed, 
went round the world, terrorizing evil-doers and making them 
conform to dharma. This story about Manu and the people is 
alluded to by Kautilya (vide p. 31 above). Even here Manu 
promises nothing expressly, while the people agree to pay taxes 
and answer for their own sins. There is no doubt that some of 
the details in the two chapters are different. In chap. 67 there 
is no reference to an original state of perfection nor to a vast 
work nor to any oath; so also in one it is Vainya who becomes 
the first king and in the other it is Manu. But the conception 
in both is mythological and the fundamental fact in both is the 
same. God gives a king to the people in both, when they were 
without a king and degeneracy had set in. Though there is no 
offer to give a share in chap. 59 yet it is to be inferred from the 
pratijna of Vainya that every subsequent king was deemed to do 
the same. It may be said that in chap. 67 there is a blending 
of the theory of Divine Right and of an original compact 
between king and people. In both, however, the emphasis is on 
the theory of the divine origin of kingship. Santi 67. 4 states 
‘one desirous of prosperity should honour the king as one 
honours Indra’, while chap. 59.139 asks ‘what is the cause but 
the divine character (the king possesses) on account of which 
people remain under his control’? It must be said that in both 
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chapters of the Santiparva there is no proper theory of contract 
between king and people. 

The Naradasmrti as indicated above (pp. 23,27 and note 27 ) 
is a thorough-going advocate of the theory of divine right. It 
says (prakirnaka 20-22 ) ‘ It is Indra himself who moves about on 
the earth as king; people can nowhere live after transgressing 
his orders. Since the privilege of protection is his because of 
his supreme power (majesty) and on account of the fact that 
he is benign to all creatures, the settled rule is that whatever 
a king does is right. Just as the husband, though weak, must 
be honoured by the wife, so a ruler though devoid of qualities 
must be honoured by his subjects’. Verse 25 inculcates the duty 
of obedience to the king. 

According to Mr. J. N. Figgis in his book ‘ Tlie divine right 
of kings’ (1934) pp. 5-6, the theory of the Divine Right of kings 
in its completest form involved the following propositions: 
(I) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution; (II) hereditary 
right is indefeasible i. e. the right acquired by birth and descend¬ 
ing by the law of primogeniture cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, or by any incapacity of the heirs or by any 
act of deposition; (III) kings are accountable to God alone, i. e. 
a limited monarchy is a contradiction in terms; (IV) non- 
resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by God i. e. in any 
circumstances resistance to the king is a sin and leads to 
damnation and that when the king issues a command directly 
contrary to God’s law, the latter is to be obeyed and also all 
penalties attached to the .breach of the king’s law are to be 
patiently borne. This theory was very much to the fore in the 
16th and 17th centuries when in Europe theology and politics 
were in close union. 

It is to be seen how far the ancient Hindu theory agreed 
with this full-fledged theory of the divine right of kings. 
As regards proposition I it has been shown above that the 
Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and other works held that the king 
was either God himself, or god’s vicar or vicegerent performing 
functions similar to those of several gods. As regards proposi¬ 
tion n all Sanskrit works recognised hereditary right and 
primogeniture, but they allowed exceptions as will be shown 
later on. Our ancient books did not accept the third and the 
fourth propositions in toto. They say that the king cannot do as 
he likes, that he has to carry out the dictates of dharma, his 
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power to make new rules is limited and if he does not act up to 
the rules of dharma he may be deposed, disobeyed or killed. Vide 
quotations from Sukraniti and Anusasanaparva cited above. When 
Manu (Yn. 111-112) says that a king who harasses his kingdom 
loses his life, his family and his kingdom, it is implied that people 
are not bound to suffer silently all the wrongs heaped upon them 
by a bad king but that they may turn round and either depose 
him or kill him. Fick (pp. 103-104) gives examples from 
the Buddhist Jatakas where bad kings were killed by the 
people and others were elected in their place. There is no doubt 
that obedience to the king is enjoined by Narada and others, 
but it is due to the king only so long as he does not swerve from 
the path of right and virtue. Narada^* (prakirnaka verses 12 
and 32) says ‘ on account of his majesty and sanctity a king 
and brahmana are not to be abused if they do not swerve from 
the right path; one should not treat with contempt or scold the 
king, one should abide by his order, since (the penalty of) death 
may follow from violating it (king’s order) Here the duty of 
obedience is not based on the divine origin of kingship, but on 
the practical wordly ground that an offended king may punish 
with death. Narada’s doctrine does not lead to the requirement 
of absolute submission and non-resistance to a wicked king. 

It is impossible to hold that the theory of divine right was 
put forward as a counterblast to the theory of social contract. 
The theory of divine right would arise very naturally even in 
the oldest days, while the theory of social contract is the product 
of a more advanced stage of political thought. The theory of 
divine right is not more, absurd than the theory of social con¬ 
tract and was popularly held not only in India, but in many 
Christian countries, relying on passages in the Bible such as 
Daniel 4 and Romans 13. 1-7. The theory of divine right was 
circumscribed in India by another theory from very ancient times. 
The cry of the American colonists against England in the 18th 
century was that taxation and representation went hand in hand; 
that of the ancient Hindu political and dharmasastra writers was 
that taxation and protection went hand in hand (see n. 45), 
Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.1. says ‘ the king being hired for the sixth 
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part (that he takes as tax) should protect the subjects’. Yaj. I. 
337 states ‘The king shares half of that evil which the sub¬ 
jects do when not protected by the king, since he takes taxes 
(from the people) ’ and Yaj. I 334 lays down that a king who 
protects according to sastras receives the 6th part of the merit 
(punya) of the subjects. Santiparva (57. 44-45) states ‘One 
should abandon six persons like a leaking boat in the ocean viz. 
a teacher who does not explain, a priest who does not study the 
Veda, a king who does not protect &c. ’ Sukraniti 1.121 aflBrms 
‘ the gods destroy a king who does not protect, a brahmana who 
does not perform austerities, a wealthy man who makes no gifts.’ 
Vide Vasistha I. 44-46, Gaut. XI. 11, Visnu Dh. S. JII. 28, Udyoga- 
parva 132.12, Santi 67. 27 (4th part of punya), Santi 24. 12 (4th 
part), Santi 72. 20, Asramavasi 3.40, Anusasana 61.34 and 36, 
Kam. n. 10 for the idea that the king receives a part (generally 
6th part) of the punya (and also sin) of the people. The king 
had to protect even forest hermits who paid no taxes, as he would 
share in their Vide Ramayana HI. 6.14. Kalidasa echoes 

this in the Sakuntala 11.13. Adiparva 213. 9 looks upon the king 
who takes the sixth part as tax and affords no protection as the 
arch-sinner in the world. Santi 71.29 says that the spiritual merit 
that a king gathers by protection according to the sacred code 
yields rewards for him in heaven for ten thousand years. 

From the preceding pages it is clear that the following are 
put forward as the grounds on which the obligation to render 
obedience to the ruler is based: (1) the king has divinity in him, 
(2) the great utility of the ruler affording protection as regards 
life, liberty and property, (3) the fear of punishment (Manu VII. 
22), (4) a primeval contract between the ruler and the people, 
(5) the interdependence of the ruler and the people as parts of 
one organism (viz. the State). Vide Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
for this last. 

Who should be king? There were several views on this 
point. One meaning of the word ‘rajan’ is ‘ ksatriya’. Manu 
(VII. 1) states that he will declare rajadharmas and in the very 
next verse he employs the word ‘ ksatriya ’ and remarks that a 
ksatriya who has undergone the upanayana samskara (or abhiseka 
according to some commentators) should afford protection to all 
in his kingdom, Therefore a ksatriya is the most proper person 
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to be a king. Some of the works such as the Rajadharma-kaus- 
tubha, Rajanitiprakasa, the Nitimayukha, and Par. M. vol. L 
pp. 449-451 refer to the discussion in the Purvamimahsa 
works on the topic of the Avesti sacrifice. On Jaimini n. 3. 3 
Sahara and Kumarila hold an elaborate discussion. The Vedic 
texts say ‘raja rajasuyena yajeta’ (‘the Rajasuya should be 
performed by a rajan’). Among the numerous constituents 
of that sacrifice there is an isti called Avesti, with reference 
to which a vedic passage says ‘if a brahniana performs avesti^ 
he places the ahuti (offering) for Brhaspati in the middle, 
if a ksatriya performs it the offering to Indra is placed in the 
middle of the offerings &c.’. The purmpaksa (prima facie view) 
is that the word ‘ rajan ’ applies to any one (whether a brahmana, 
a ksatriya or a vaisya) who protects the people. The siddkdnta 
(the established conclusion) is that in this text the word rajan 
means a ksatriya and that by the other passage about brah- 
manas &c. what is meant is that brahmanas and vaisyas may 
independently perform the Avesti sacrifice, but that only a 
ksatriya can perform the Avesti as part of the Rajasuya rites» 
Sahara makes the interesting remark that in the Andhra country 
the word ‘ rajan ’ is applied to a man of the ksatriya caste even 
though he does not pursue the occupation of protecting a country 
or a city; while Kumarila observes that persons of all the four 
varpas are seen as rulers of kingdoms. In the literature on 
dharmasastra the word ‘ rajan * is understood in the sense of ‘ one 
who rules over or protects a country’ (i. e. the purvapaksa view 
in the Purvamimahsa). Vide Medhatithi on Manu VII. 1. 
Apararka^® (on Yaj.I. 366) remarks “ when he who is not a ksatriya 
performs the work of a ksatriya (i. e. becomes a king) he should 
do all this (that a ksatriya king has to do) since the maxim is 
‘ that by assuming the position or the work of a particular 
person or thing one receives what is due to that other ’ and the 
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duty of protecting the subjects arises from the fact of taking 
taxes from them. For everyone when giving wealth does so 
with reference to a purpose related to himself and there is no 
purpose except one’s protection that is intended in rendering 
taxes. Hence it is established that whoever receives taxes must 
secure protection of the subjects According to Kulluka the 
word ‘ ra]an ’ means ‘ any person who is crowned king and pro¬ 
tects the country and capital ’ and is not used in the sense of ‘ a 
person of the ksatriya caste The Rajanitiratnakara (p. 2) 
after citing Kulluka and Kamadhenu states that many hold 
that ‘ rajan ’ means ‘ any one who takes upon himself the task of 
protecting the subjects’. The Rajanitiprakasa holds*® a long 
discussion (pp. 10-15), states that the word ‘ rajan ’ may have 
three meanings viz. any one who protects people, a ksatriya in 
general or a ksatriya who is crowned and ultimately gives it 
as its opinion that the word ‘rajan’ is applied in popular usage 
to any one, whether crowned as king or not, who is the ruler 
of a country. The Vai jay anti on Visnu Dh. S. HI. 44 explains 
‘rajnam’ as ‘of ksatriyas’ by following the Avesti maxim. 

Several brahmana families founded kingdoms and empires. 
Pusyamitra, founder of the Suhga empire, was a brahmana 
( Harivarhsa HI. 2. 35 ff, E. I. vol. 20 p. 54 ); the Kanvayanas, 
who followed the Suhgas, were brahmanas and so were the 
Vakatakas, the Kadambas (vide Talagunda pillar Inscription 
of Kakusthavarman in E. I. vol, VHI. p. 24 ) and several others. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. H. pp. 122-123 for texts on the question 
as to when a brahmana should follow the profession of arms. 
Manu XII. 100 states that a brahmana who knows the Veda 
deserves to be made a king, a commander-in-chief, the wielder 
of the power of punishment. Kumarila’s dictum that persons 
of all varnas are seen to be rulers has been already quoted. 
Gopala the founder of the Pala dynastry of Bengal was a sudra. 
Manu IV. 61 directs a brahmana not to stay in a country where 
the ruler was a sudra. Medhatithi*'^ explains this by saying 
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that the prohibition applies only to a country where all the seven 
high functionaries such as the chief minister, the commander- 
in-chief are of the sudra caste; compare Ap. Dh. S. 1.11. 32.18. 
Manu’s dictum related to a time when there was hardly 
any sudra king. But the logic of facts was too much for 
Medhatithi who had to twist the plain words of Manu. Medhatithi 
on Manu VIH. 1 remarks that ‘persons of other varnas who 
subsist by the mode prescribed for ksatriyas have power over 
the kingdom and have to protect the people*. Santiparva 
remarks that whoever protects people from the hordes of dasyus 
and wields the power of punishment according to smrti rules 
must be considered as king. The Harivamsa (IH. 3. 6 
‘ aksatriyasca rajano viprah sudropajivinah ’) and some of the 
Puranas in depicting the awful degeneracy of the Kali age in a 
prophetic strain state that the kings in the Kali age will be 
mostly siidras and that sudra kings will celebrate Asvamedha 
sacrifices. Vide, for example, Matsya 144.40 and 43 and Linga- 
purana 40. 7 and 42. Hiouen Thsang notices that in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. Sind was under a sudra king 
(Beal’s B. R. W. W. vol. H. p. 272 ). 

It was almost a universal rule that a male alone was to be 
the ruler. There appear to have been stray exceptions. The 
Santiparva (33.43-46 ) enjoins upon a conqueror the duty to 
place on the throne of a conquered country the brother, son or 
grandson of the vanquished king and if no prince be available, 
then to crown even the daughter of the late king. The Raja- 
taranginl (V. 249 and VI. 332) describes at great length the 
regime of the notorious queens Sugandha (904-906 A. D.) and 
Didda ( 980-81 A. D.) of Kashmir. In India for many centuries 
there has been no Salic Law expressly declaring that daughters 
cannot inherit land, though on account of the general position 
of women, the requirements of disturbed times and military 
necessity women did not generally assume the role of sovereigns. 
In a copper-plate grant from Ganjam (of about the 13th century) 
it is stated that when a certain king named Subhakara died his 
queen ascended the throne and after her her daughter Dandi- 
mahadevi, who is styled ‘ parama-bhatUrika-maharajadhiraja- 
paramesvari ’ ruled the earth for a long time ( E. I. vol. VI p. 133 
at p. 138). Whether the grandiloquent titles were deserved by 
the queen or were only the exaggerated effusions of a courtier, 
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it is clear that the widow and daughter of the last male ruler 
succeeded to the throne. The Raghuvaihsa ( XIX. 55, 57 ) states 
that the widowed queen of king Agnivarna sat on the throne 
and carried on the government with the help of hereditary- 
ministers. 

Apart from conquest and election in rare cases, monarchy was 
hereditary and generally descended by primogeniture. The passage 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (XU. 9.3,1 and 3) mentioning the 
descent of kingship for ten generations in succession has already 
been referred to (p. 26). Though succession was hereditary 
it was the general rule that the eldest son ascended the throne 
when the reigning monarch died or abdicated. The rights of the 
eldest son or daughter as against the younger son or daughter 
were very jealously guarded in the vedic age. It has already 
been shown how marrying before one’s elder brother or sister 
was condemned in the vedic age and also in the times of the 
smrtis (H. Dh. 11. pp. 546-549). Even the Bgveda several 
times refers to jyaisthya ( rights of seniority) of Indra (Rg. 1.5.6, 
III. 50.3 ). The Tai. S. U. 2.11.5 states that the gods agreed to 
treat Indra as the ‘ jyestha ’ (the eldest) and Tai. S. 11. 5.2. 7. 

refers to the ancient practice of giving all wealth (of the father) 
to the eldest son. The Ait. Br. 19.4 narrates the story that the 
gods did not accept Indra’s position as the eldest and most 
exalted among them and that Indra then induced Brhaspati to 
perform the Dvadasaha sacrifice for him, whereby he secured 
that position. The Nirukta U. 10 sets out the interesting story 
that Devapi and Santanu were two brothers, scions of the Kuru 
family, of whom Devapi was the eldest, but Santanu the younger 
one got himself crowned king and so Devapi practised austeri¬ 
ties. The result was that there was a drought in Santanu’s 
kingdom for 12 years. The brahmapas said to him ‘ You are 
guilty of having violated dharma in that passing over the eldest 
brother you got yourself crowned. Therefore God does not send 
down rain ’. Then Santanu desired to give the kingdom to Devapi, 
who however said that he would be his purohita and make him 
perform a sacrifice. The Rgveda hymn X. 98 was then composed 
by Devapi for bringing down rain. This story shows how long 
before Yaska the popular belief was that it was a great sin to 
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pass over an elder brother in marriage and other matters and 
doing so brought down the serious displeasure of the gods. Vide 
Brhad-devata VH. 156-157 and Vin. 1-9 for the same story in 
a little greater detail, viz. that Devapi suffered from a skin 
disease, that when Devapi said to the subjects that he did not 
deserve the kingdom and that Santanu should be their king, the 
subjects crowned Santanu as king. When Yayati desired to 
pass over his elder sons Yadu and others because they disobeyed 
him and wanted to make the younger Puru his successor the 
brahmanas and citizens protested ‘ How can the younger son 
secure the kingdom passing over the elder one ’ ? Arjuna 
upbraids Bhimasena who got enraged against Yudhisthira 
‘ who would act against one’s eldest brother that follows the path 
of dharma?’ (Sabha 68.8). In the Ramayana^^ Dasaratha 
addresses Rama (11. 3.40) ' you are born of my eldest queen, 
who is of the same class as myself (i. e. of ksatriya blood) ’ and 
Vasistha says to Rama ‘Among all Iksvakus the eldest son 
becomes the king'; a younger brother is not crowned king 
when the elder exists ’ (II. 110.36). The Ayodhyakapda in 
several places (8,23-24,101.2) reiterates the idea that all the 
sons of a king do not succeed but only the eldest, although 
the other sons may be equally fit and endowed with qualities. 
Kautilya (I. 17) states that people esteem rulership going 
to the eldest except in the case of some calamity. Manu 
IX. 106 says that by the very birth of the eldest son, a man 
becomes free from the debt he owes to his pitrs and there¬ 
fore the eldest deserves to get everything from the father. The 
Rajadharma-k. (pp. 234-235) after quoting the Kalikapurana 
and the Ramayana lays down the following propositions: (1) the 
aurasa son of a king alone succeeds in preference to the eleven 
kinds of secondary sons (whether he is junior or senior in age); 
(2) if the son of a junior queen ( of the same caste) is senior by 
birth, he succeeds in preference to the son of the senior queen, 
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who (son) is younger in age; (3) if two sons are born to two 
queens at the same moment, the son of the senior queen is 
preferred; (4) if twins are born to the senior queen, the son who 
is born first is to be’preferred. 

If the eldest son suffers from a physical or mental defect 
(such as blindness or lunacy) he is to be passed over and his 
younger brother becomes king (vide Manu IX. 201 for grounds 
of exclusion from inheritance). Adiparva^^ 109. 25 states that 
Dhrtarastra because he was blind did not succeed to the kingdom. 
Vide also Udyoga 147. 39. The Sukranitisara (I. 343-344) 
states that if the eldest prince suffers from deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, leprosy or impotence he is unfit to rule and that in 
such a case his younger brother or son should succeed.** The 
Sukranitisara further points out that by dividing a kingdom 
among the several princes no benefit results, but on the contrary 
the small parts would fall an easy prey to enemies; therefore 
when the eldest alone succeeds he should make his younger 
brothers provincial governors or superintendents over the trea¬ 
sury, horses &c. (I. 346-348). The Rajadharmakaustubha lays 
down a few additional propositions: (1) even if the eldest does 
not succeed owing to some mental or physical defect, his son’s 
right will remain intact and R. D. K. quotes the words of the 
fisherman chief to Bhisma in Adi. 100. 92.** The Balambhatti 
on Yaj. I. 309 and Rajanitiprakasa p. 40 say the same. Another 
example is that of Ansuman who became king wdien his father 
Asamahja was exiled from the state by Sagara for his misdeeds. 
(2) When a younger son is crowned king because the eldest is 
disqualified, then after the former’s death his son succeeds and 
not the son of the disqualified eldest son who is born after the 
coronation of the younger (e. g. Yudhisthira deserved the 
kingdom on Pandu’s death and not Duryodhana ). The Nitiva- 
kyamrta ( sec. 24 p. 249 ) lays down the order of succession in 
the case of kings as follows: the son, full brother, half-brother, 
uncle, a male of the same family, daughter’s son, a stranger 
(who is either elected or who takes up the kingdom ). 
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Sometimes a king selected a younger son to succeed him. 
There are famous historical examples. The great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta though a younger son was nominated by his 
father Chandragupta I to succeed and by his brilliant and most 
successful career Samudragupta more than justified the choice. 
Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription verse 4 (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 6). Similarly Chandragupta II, though younger, was 
nominated by his father Samudragupta to succeed himself. 
Yayati selected his youngest son Puru because he was devoted 
and obedient and the eldest and other sons disobeyed him. Vide 
Adiparva chap. 75 ff. and above p. 43 . The principle of 
hereditary succession was so strong that even a boy king was 
placed on the throne. Vide Raghu. XVin. 39. 

In almost all works on rajasastra there is a disquisition on 
the qualities that a good king should possess. Vide Kaut. VI. 1, 
Manu Vn. 33-44, Yaj. I. 309-311 and 334, Sankha-Likhita 
quoted in R. D. K. IH. p. 14 and Rajaniti-prakasa p. 116, 
Santi 57. 13 ff. and 70, Kam. I. 31-33, IV. 6-34, XV. 31, Mana- 
sollasa II. 1. 1-9 (p. 39), Sukra I. 73-86, Visnudharmottara II. 3. 
Only one or two passages can be set out here. Yaj. (I. 309-311 
and 334) states ‘ a king should have great energy, should be 
generous, mindful of past (good or bad) turns done by others* 
dependent on those who are advanced (in austerities, knowledge 
and experience), possessed of a disciplined mind, endowed with 
an even temper (in good or bad luck), born of a noble family 
(on both sides), truthful, pure (in body and mind), prompt in 
action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh (in words 
or acts), observant of the rules of dharma (as to varnas and 
^sramas), free from vices, talented, brave, ciever in concealing 
secrets (or acc. to Bharuchi and Apararka ‘ clever in scenting 
the secrets of his enemies ’), guarding the weak points of his 
state, well-taught as regards logic, the science of govern¬ 
ment, the science of wealth and the three vedas. He should be 
forbearing towards brahmanas, straightforward towards his 
friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be (kind) like 
a father towards his servants and subjects ’. Manu VII. 33 is 
very similar to Yaj. I. 334. The Mit. says that the qualities 
specified in Yaj. I. 309-311 are avtaranga (inward or more essen¬ 
tial ). The 3nd quality ‘ sthula-laksa ’ occurs also in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudradaman (E. I. vol. VIII. at p. 44). From I. 313 Yaj. 
states the bahiranga qualities viz. selection of ministers, purohita 
^hd sacrificial priests, gifts tp worthy brahinanas, protection &c,, 
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Kautilya VI. 1 contains several lists of the king’s qualities from 
several points of view. First, there is a list of qualities that 
make the king win the heart of the people (or make him approa¬ 
chable ) viz. being of a noble family, godly, spirited, consulting 
the aged, virtuous, truthful, not failing in his promises, grateful, 
taking broad views (not pusillanimous), highly enthusiastic, 
not given to procrastination, powerful enough to control his 
feudatories, firm in mind, having a council of ministers of no 
mean calibre, desirous of self-discipline. These are called ‘ abhi- 
gamika-gunas ’ which word occurs in the Palitana plates of 
Dharasena 11 (of Valabhi) in E.I. vol. XI p. 83 and in the Maliya 
plate of the same king (Gupta Ins. pp. 164,169 ). The Dasakumara- 
carita VIII appears to make a pointed reference to this list 
when it makes a character say that the king (there referred to) 
has in him all the qualities beginning from good family (sarvai- 
vatma-sampad-abhijanat-prabhrti &c.) Then the intellectual 
qualities he should possess are: desire to learn, study, under-» 
standing of what is studied and retaining it, reflection, discus¬ 
sion and devotion to the principles accepted after discussion. 
Almost the same qualities of the intellect ( dht) are mentioned by 
Kam. IV. 22. The word ‘ sakyasamanta ’ (in Kaut, VI. 1) occurs 
also in Agnipurana 239. 4, The qualities that are the different 
aspects of his enthusiasm (or energy) are: valour, non-endurance 
(of the might of others), quickness (of action) and assiduity. The 
same occur in Kam. IV. 23. Then follows a long list of quali¬ 
ties that go to make up the personal endowment of the king 
( dtma-sampat), Gaut. (XI, 2, 4-6) requires that the king should 
do what is right (acc. to sastras) and speak (or decide) rightly, 
should be pure (at heart and externally), should control his 
senses, be possessed of qualified servants and endowed with 
knowledge of the means of policy, should be even-handed towards 
all his subjects and look after their welfare. The long list of 
^ankha-likhita agrees more or less with those of Kautilya and 
Yaj. Santiparva 70 states that the king should possess 36 quali¬ 
ties, viz. he should not speak bitterly, he should be godly, not 
wicked, not haughty, of agreeable address &c. Kam. I. 21-22 
mentions 19 qualities that lead to the well-equipped personality 
of the king {atma-sampat), viz. study of Sastra (Dandaniti), 
intellect, serenity, cleverness, boldness, power of comprehension! 
energy, eloquence, firmness, capacity to endure the worries of 
adversities, majesty, purity, kindness, liberality, truthfulness* 
gratefulness, noble family, character, self-restraint. Then Kam. 
jn IV. 15-19 sets out the qualities called atma-sampal, which 
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generally agree with Kautilya^s enumeration (in VI. 1). Acc. 
to Kam. IV. 24 liberality, truthfulness and valour are the three 
greatest qualities in a king, who, when endowed with these, 
acquires all other qualities. The Manasollasa (11. 1. 2-7) first 
enumerates 44 qualities such as truthfulness, spiritedness (which 
agree more or less with Kautilya’s enumeration) and then states 
that the five most essential qualities in a king are truthfulness, 
valour, forbearance, liberality and capacity to appreciate the 
worth of others. The Agnipurana (239. 2-5) enumerates 21 
qualities such as noble family, character &c. In the Parasurama- 
pratapa 96 qualities are enumerated in the Rajavallabhakanda 
(Ms. 239 of Visramabag collection 11, folio 21b). The Sabhaparva 
5. 107-109 and Ramayana II. 100. 65-67 require the king to avoid 
14 faults viz. atheism, falsehood, hot temper, carelessness, pro¬ 
crastination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction to five 
pleasures of sense, considering state matters alone (without 
rmntrins), taking counsel with those who do not know politics, 
not starting to do what is decided upon, not guarding secret 
royal policy, not practising auspicious acts, taking up under¬ 
takings on all sides at one and the same time. Vanaparva 251. 
5 says that subjects do not like a king who is very timid, very 
weak, procrastinating, careless and immersed in pleasures on 
account of vices. Sabha 5. 125 states that sleep (by day), lazi¬ 
ness, timidity, hot temper, softness and dilatoriness are six 
calamities in a king. 

The works on dharmasastra and arthasastra devote a good 
deal of space to the education of the king and to his moral dis¬ 
cipline. Gaut. XI. 3 requires that the king should have received 
instruction in Trayl (the three Vedas) and Anviksiki. This last 
has been differently interpreted by different writers. Kaut. I. 2 
says that Anviksiki comprehends Sankhya,®'^ Yoga and Loka- 

57. i ... 

I. 2. This last verse occurs in on I. 1. 1, where 

the 4th pada is Some read (Jolly’s ed. of 

) but seems to be more grammatical and to be the reading 

of most classical works. The Trivandrum ed. reads 371^1%^. Patafijali 
in his Mahabhasya has a sentence HTg f r (Bhaguri 

expounds the Lokayata system), vol. Ill p. 325 on Panini VII. 3. 45. Later 
on Lokayata came to be identified with atheistic views that denied the 
existence of a soul or the next world. Sankara on Vedantasutra II. 2. 1 and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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yata and that it examines the relative strength of the three 
other vidyas with reasons, and thereby benefits the world, steadies 
the mind in calamities and prosperity and imparts excellence in 
intellect, speech and actions. It is always the torch of (sheds 
light on) all vidyas, it is the means of (inducing to go in for) 
all undertakings, it is the source of all dharmas. Kautilya 
derives the name from the root ‘iks ’ with ‘ anu ’ and he takes it 
to mean the science of ratiocination. It is somewhat strange that 
Lokayata is included in AnviksikI, one of the subjects of study 
for the prince. But it appears from the remarks he makes that 
Kaut. uses it only in the sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka) though in later literature 
Lokayata came to mean ‘ nastika ’ (atheist, materialist ).Acc. 
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III. 3. 53 and 54 states that the Laukayatikas held the view that conscious* 
ness is a quality of the body (and there is no soul over and above the body ). 
The Tantravirtika runs them down as fools and apes (on Jaimini 1. 3. 3 ). 
In the Ramayana Rama asks Bharata not to resort to Lokayatika brahmanas, 
who, though childish, look upon themselves as learned and who relying on 
the knowledge acquired by Anviksikl speak nonsense in spite of the fact that 
there are principal Dharmasastras (that point out the sensible path ). 

arTSToiRerrar Ira- srraR inSscrnTilst: « 

100. 38-39. The Kamasutra (I. 2. 30) says that the Laukayatikas hold that 
a kar^pana (copper coin ) which one is certain of is better than a niska 
( a gold coin ) which is doubtful, 

I. 2. 30. Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimihsa p. 37 
(Gaekwad's O. series, ed. of 1934) refers to the opinion of the Laukayatika 
logicians that the consciousness in human beings arises from the bhutas 
( elements ) just as the power of intoxication {in wine ) is due to the mixture 
of several ingredients (none of which may by itself be intoxicating). The 
Nitivakyamrta p. 76 remarks “ the Lokayatika view leads to the effectuation 
of worldly affairs, for the king is able to uproot the thorns of the country by 
the help of Lokayata”. I 

P. 76. Vide J. R. A. S. for 1917 p. 175 
n. 2, article on ^'teFn^cT in J. A. O. S. 1930 p. 132 ff., H. Dh. vol. II p. 359 n.; 
•Historical Notices of the Lokayatas’ in the Silver Jubilee vol. of the B. O. 
R. Institute, Poona pp. 386-397. 


58. t3T%rr i nn l* 306; 

1 . 153 ; 

i p- 118. The word an^'rf^^r is 

derived as 3T^: acc. to V. 1.109. 

on explains ' ^ 

» J while on 1.1.1 ‘ 

err^rarfl^rr i ^ Vide 

on ifTTl^c! 319. 28 for a similar derivation. 
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to the Amarakosa, Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 306, Haradatta on 
Gaut. (XI. 3), Apararka and several others Anviksiki means 
‘Logic*. Acc. to Kam. H. 7 and 11, the Mit. on Yaj. 1.311, 
l^kranlti L 158 it means ‘ Atmavidya ’ (Metaphysics), while 
^kranlti I. 153 and Rajaniti-prakasa p. 118 combine the two by 
saying that it is logic that leads on to or is useful for acquiring 
knowledge of the Self. The Nitimayukha (p. 34) includes logic 
and Vedanta in AnvIksikI and Mimahsa and smrtis under 
Trayl. The Barhaspatyasutra (H. 5-6) advises the king to follow 
the Laukayatika doctrines at the time of securing artha (wealth ) 
and the Kapalika-sastra in achieving his sexual and similar 
desires. 

Great divergence of views prevailed as to the vidyas that 
were essential for the education of the king. According to the 
Manusmrti VII. 43, Santi. 59.33, Kaut. 1. 2, Yaj. I 311, Kam. n. 2, 
Sukranitil. 152, Agni. 238.8, the subjects for the king’s education 
are four viz., AnvIksikI, Trayl, Varta and Dandaniti. Kaut. 
notes that the school of the Manavas held the view that the 
vidyas were three and regarded AnvIksikI as a special branch of 
Trayl; that the Barhaspatya school was of opinion that they 
were only two, Varta and Dandaniti, since Trayl only acted as 
a screen (to obscure the intellect) of one (the king) who 
wants to know the ways of the world; and the Ausanasas regard¬ 
ed Dandaniti as the only vidya for a king, since according to 
them, the efforts to learn all vidyas are tied down to it (i. e. are 
ultimately intended to lead on to the mastery of Dandaniti). It 
will be seen how the Ausanasas and Barhaspatyas had an 
entirely secular view in the science of government and divorced 
it from the study of sacred books and metaphysics in the case 
of the king. The Dasakumaracarita Vm (that displays a 
deep study of Kautilya) says that the vidyas for the king are four 
( catasro rajavidyas-traylvartanviksikidandanitih ). The Barhas¬ 
patyasutra I. 3 (Dandanltireva vidya) holds that Dandaniti is 
the only (essential) vidya for the king. Kautilya further 
explains that dharma and its opposite are learnt from the three 
Vedas, viz. Samaveda, Jtgveda and Yajurveda, that the 
Atharvaveda and Itihasaveda (i. e. Itihasa and Purana) are the 
other Vedas and that the six Ahgas also (viz. phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy) are comprehend- 


II. 5-6. 
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ed in the word ‘ Trayl®® Sukraniti 1155 says that the 14 vidyas 
( enumerated in Yaj. I. 3 ) are comprehended in Trayi. Gaut. XL 
19 expressly says that in doing his duty of making the people 
observe the rules of the sacred codes the king would have to 
rely on the Veda, Dharmasastras, the Ahgas, Upavedas and 
Purana. In the Ramayana, Rama and his brothers are often 
spoken of as proficient in the Vedas, Vedahgas, in Dhanurveda, 
Gandharvaveda, Rajavidya &c. (L 18. 24 and 26,11.1.20, II. 2. 
34-35, V. 35. 13-14). In the Vanaparva 277. 4 it is said that the 
princes were proficient in the Vedas with their secret doctrine 
and in Dhanurveda. In the Adiparva 221. 72-74 Abhimanyu is 
said to have learned from Arjuna before he became 16 the 
Dhanurveda in four sections, the knowledge of astras, and the 
theory and practice of these. Vide also Anusasana 104.146-147. 
Kharavela in his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX. p. 79 
11. 2 and 5) states that he learnt Lekha (official correspondence), 
Rupa ( currency ), Ganana (Accountancy ) and the admini¬ 
stration of justice, when he was the crown prince and also 
Gandharvaveda (music). In the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudradaman ( E. I. vol. VIII at page 44) the MahSksatrapa is 
said to have attained great fame by his deep study, retention, 
and actual practice of grammar, artha (either lexicography or 
politics), music, logic and other vidySs and to have been a fine 
rider of horses, elephants, chariots and a great adept in wielding 
the sword and shield and in wrestling®*. The personal attain¬ 
ments of Samudragupta (in Gupta Inscriptions No. 1 pp. 12, 
15-16 ) show how thorough the education of at least some princes 
was or at least what the ideal about their education was* Vide 
H. Dh. vol. n. p. 364 for the education of princes and Dr. Beni 


60 . i ^rmnn^ i i. 

I ^ ^T: I ffT^r 

fnm I 2 and 3. In the Kaghuvam^ XVIII. 50 KSlida&a 

speaks of only three princely vidyas and Mallinatha quotes the very words dl 
cited here and also Kam. II ?rmT WTOn:« 

^9^1 h. It should be noted that the Samaveda 

is here mentioned first. Probably Kautilya was a student of that Veda. In 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads Hgveda comes first in the enumeration. Iti'* 
hasa and Purina are called the fifth Veda in Chandogya VII. 1. 2. Compare 
Agnipurana 238, 9 for words similar to w{%mT etc. 

. (broken) 

E. I. vol. VIII p. 44 I 13. 
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Prasad’s ‘ Theory of Government in Ancient India ’ p. 218 for 
an ideal course of education for a prince quoted from the 
Buddhist work, Sutralahkara of Asvaghosa. The Nitivakyamrta^* 
adds a long list of the accomplishments which a prince should 
possess viz. all scripts, valuing of jewels, knowledge of arms 
&c. On reading the ideal courses prescribed for the education 
of the prince by ancient Indian writers one cannot help feeling 
that they were probably actuated by the same sentiments that 
are attributed to Socrates by Plato in his ‘ Republic ’ (tr. by 
Jowett, ed. of 1875, vol. III. p. 357) viz. ‘ Until philosophers are 
kings or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and 
power of philosophy and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one and these commoner natures who follow either to the exclu¬ 
sion of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never 
cease from ill-no, nor the human race as I believe-and then only 
will our State have a possibility of light and behold the light of 
day &c. * The Agnipurana (225.1-4) prescribes that the prince 
should be taught dharmasastra, kamasastra, arthasastra, science 
of archery (dhanurveda), the various arts and crafts by 
trusted teachers, that he should not be allowed to be associated 
with those who are angry with the king or disrespected by him 
or who are greedy and that if it is impossible to impart good 
qualities to him he should be confined, surrounded by pleasures. 
The princes were sometimes educated in their own capital or 
in a nearby college. Vide H. Dh. vol. 11. p. 364. Sometimes, it 
appears, princes went to such famous seats of learning as 
Taksasila ( vide Jatakas ed. by Fausboll II. 87, 278, 319, 323, 400, 
HI. 158,168, 415,463). The subjects of study there were the three 
Vedas and 18 silpani or vidyas ( Jatakas, vol. II. 87, IH. 115 ). 
Kautilya (I. 4 ) explains that Yarta is constituted by agricul¬ 
ture, the rearing of cattle and trade; it benefits (the State) by 
bringing in grain, cattle, gold, baser metals, and free labour; by 
.means of varta the king secures treasury and army whereby he 
brings under control his own side and the enemy. In the 
Sabhaparva®^ 5.79 and Ayodhyakanda 100.47 it is declared 

62. f$WTc5TtriWpTIW: 

63. srrakt t9i9Ffhf 5. 79, 100. 47; ntJtrT- 

*150^ 30; srieTfqjyf I ii 68. 35; ?Tf% 

263. 3; ^ 
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that when the world relies on varta it easily prospers. The 
Santi-parva (263. 3) gives the warning that this world would 
cease to exist if varta was given up, that this world is rooted 
in varta and is sustained by the three vedas (68. 35). The 
Vanaparva (150. 30) states that the whole world is sustained 
by varta i. e. by merchandise, mines, trade, agriculture and 
tending cows, she-goats and ewes. The Nitivakyamrta ( p. 93) 
after defining varta bs above emphasizes that the king secures 
the abundance of everything when varta is prosperous and that 
the man who has his own agriculture, milch-cattle, plot for 
growing vegetables and a well in his own house has indeed all 
the pleasures of this world. Tliese quotations indicate what 
importance was attached to agriculture and the economic 
structure of society. The result is that in the Arthasastra 
economic matters occupy a very large space. 

Kautilya (I. 5) starts by saying that the three vidyas 
( except dandaniti) in the case of the prince depend upon danda, 
that danda in its turn is based upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds, natural and induced (or acquired). Vidyas produce 
discipline ( of the 2nd kind) in him who possesses the qualities 
of intellect specified above. Then he goes on to say that the 
prince should learn the alphabet and arithmetic after his caula 
is performed (in the 3rd year or later ) and after upanayam he 
should learn the three vedas and anviksiki from the iistas 
(those learned in the veda), varta from the heads or superin¬ 
tendents (of the various departments thereof) and danc^aniti 
from expounders ( of the vidya ) and from practical politicians. 
Vide Manu VII. 43 ( =Matsya 215. 54 and Agni 225. 21-22 ) for 
directions as to from whom the prince was to learn the four 
vidyas. Kautilya prescribes that the prince should study 
these up to the 16th year, should then marry and that in order to 
foster the growth of the discipline of the intellect he should 
always associate with those who are advanced in the vidySs 
enumerated above (after his 16th year) and that the kiiig 
should spend the first part of the day in practising the riding of 
elephants, horses, chariots and in the science of arms and the 
latter part of the day in listening to Itihasa which comprises 
Purana, history, stories, panegyrics, dharmasastra and artha¬ 
sastra. A king whose intellect is thus disciplined and who is 
devoted to disciplining his subjects also and to doing good to 
all will be the sole ruler of the earth. The Nitivakyamrta 
(p. 162 ) defines vinaya as ‘ acting with humiUty towards those 
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who excel in vratas, vidyas and are aged.’ Manu Vn. 38-39* 
KSm. L 19-20 and 59-63, Sukra I. 92-93 (taken from Kam. 
1.19-20) extol the value and importance of vimya and waiting 
upon the aged and the learned. Manu (Vn. 40-42) states that 
many kings perished with their vast paraphernalia through want 
of discipline while others, though residing in a forest (i. e. 
without an army &c.), gained kingdoms through vinaya, and 
names Vena, Nahusa, Sudas son of Pijavana and Sumukha 
Nimi as those who perished through lack of vinaya and gives Prthu 
and Manu as examples of those who secured kingdoms through 
vinuya. Matsya 215.53 is the same as Manu VH. 40. Ancient 
Indian writers harp on the education of the prince so much 
because their ideal of kingship was that the king should be a 
rajarsi (a royal sage ). Kalidasa frequently speaks of this e. g. 
in Sakuntala H. 14 and Raghuvaihsa (1. 58). They were 
aware, like Socrates, that until either philosophers became®^ kings 
or kings philosophers States will never succeed in remedying their 
short-comings (vide p. 50 above). Not only was an extensive 
course of intellectual training prescribed for the king, but both 
dharmasastra and arthafiastra works strongly and frequently 
insist upon the necessity of moral discipline and the right direct¬ 
ion of the emotions and will in the case of the king. 

Kautilya (I. 6 ) emphasizes that control of the organs of 
sense is the cause of (proficiency in) vidyas and discipline 
should be attempted by giving up the six enemical tendencies 
viz. lust, hot temper, greed, vanity ( mana ), haughtiness or 
insolence ( mada ), overjoy. He says that {the whole purpose or 
insistence of ) all sastras is the restraint of the senses, that even 
a supreme ruler of the whole earth up to its four borders whose 
senses are not under control will at once perish and cites two 
examples on each of these six tendencies, viz. Dandakya 
Bhoja who attempted to rape a brahmana girl through lust and 
perished with his kingdom and kinsmen and Karala king of 
Videha; Janamejaya (perished) who attacked brahmanas 
through hot temper and Talajangha who did so against the 
Bhrgus; Aila who exacted through greed excessive taxes from 
persons of the four varnas and Ajabindu, the king of Sauvira; 
Ravana who did not restore another’s wife through his conceit 
and Duryodhana who did not give even a part from his kingdom; 
Dambhodbhava who despised all beings through his insolence and 


64. The word * philosopher' used by Plato has not the narrow mean¬ 
ing of modern times, 
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Arjuna of the Haihaya dynasty; Vatapi through overjoy when 
he attacked Agastya and also the oligarchy of the Vrsnis when 
they attacked Dvaipayana®^ These six evil tendencies are 
called iatru-md-varga or ari-sadvarga, Kautilya adds that by the 
conquest of these six evil tendencies Jamadagnya (Parasurama) 
and Ambarlsa enjoyed the earth for a longtime. Kam. (I 55- 
58) and Sukra. 1. 144-146 give six of the twelve examples of 
Kaut. and Kam. I. 58 is the same as the last verse of Kautilya 
I. 6. Vide Markandeya 27. 12-13. In the Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu (Halls ed. pp. 273-276) there is a long list of the 
kings of antiquity (Pururavas, Nahusa, Yayati, Sudyumna, 
Nala and nine others) who suffered owing to some failing or 
other in themselves. The Udyogaparva (74. 13-18) mentions by 
name 18 kings who by their evil career destroyed themselves, 
their friends and relatives (such as Mudavarta of the Haihayas, 
Janamejaya of the Nipas, Bahula of Talajahghas, Dhautamulaka 
of the Cinas). This shows that Cina does not probably stand for 
modern China in the epic. Manu VH. 44 (=Matsya 215.55) also 
emphasizes the necessity for the king incessantly to curb the 
senses and not to fall a prey to vices arising from kama and krodha, 
Manu (Vn. 45-48) enumerates ten vicious tendencies due to 
kama (desire for pleasures) viz. hunting, gambling, sleep by day, 
finding fault (with others), women, drunkenness, (excessive 
indulgence in) dancing, singing and instrumental music, and 
aimless wandering; and eight vicious tendencies due to krodha 
(hot temper) viz. tale-bearing, violence, treachery, envy, slander, 
(improper) seizure of property, reviling and assault. Manu 
further declares (VII. 50) that among the vices due to kaim^ 
drinking wine, gambling, women and hunting are the most 
harmful, each preceding one being worse than each succeeding 


65. Most of these stories occur in the Mahabharata, Puranas, and 
Buddhist works. Vide Jolly's ed. of the Kautiliya vol. II. p. 5. But the story 
of the Vrsnis and Dvaipayana is not known. For Janamejaya (different 
from the descendant of Arjuna, the Pandava) incurring the sin of brahmana- 
killing, vide Santi 150. 3. For Arjuna (called Kartavirya) king of Haihayas, 
vide Sabhaparva 22. 24, Vanaparva 115. 12, Anu^sana 153. 3 ff, Santi 
49. 35 ff. and Asvamedhikaparva 29, Matsyapurana 43, Vayu 94. For Agastya 
and Vatapi vide Vanaparva 96. In the Markandeya the instances of kings 
that came to grief through kama, krodha, lobha &c. are different except that 
of Aila (chap. 27. 14-17). For Dambhodbhava vide Sabha 22. 24 and 
Udyoga 96. 7 (cr. ed. 94. 7). For the story of Danda who raped a maiden 
of the Bhrgu family vide Ramiyana VII. 80-81. Dandakya Bhoja is men¬ 
tioned (along with Havana and Kicaka) by the Kamasutra I. 2. 44-45. 
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one and (VII. 52) that among the vices due to hot temper, caus¬ 
ing physical injury, reviling and deprivation of wealth are the 
worst. Manu (VII. 52) has a sly hit that these seven vices are 
more or less prevalent among kings ( sarvatraivanusanginoh) and 
therefore the only choice is that of the lesser or least of evils 
Kautilya (VIIL 3) has a lengthy disquisition on the views of his 
predecessors about the relative harmfulness of the three vices 
due to hot temper and of the four due to kama and states his own 
opinion that arlhadusana meaning loss of the means of livelihood 
by gifts, exactions (by the king), loss or abandonment of pro¬ 
perty is more harmful than reviling and.dandaparusya is more 
harmful than arthadusana. He points out the benefits derived 
from hunting viz. exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, 
fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary and 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the minds of beasts when 
they are provoked and occasional travel.®® These are echoed* 
almost in the same words by Kam. XIV. 25 and in the Sakuntala 
(n. 25) by Kalidasa. Vide Sabha 68. 20, Udyoga 33. 92 for the 
seven principal vices. Kam. (XIV. 6 and 7) enumerates the 
three vices of hot temper and the four of kama and holds an 
elaborate discussion on their respective demerits. He defines 
.arthadusana (XIV. 17 ) somewhat differently (viz. as the aban¬ 
doning of an important object or of great wealth in order to show 
that what really merits blame is not so). Vide the Visnudharmot- 
tara 11.65.12-15 for the two meanings of arthadusana^"^. Kam. does 
not agree that hunting has many good points in its favour and 
advises the king to prepare a separate well-guarded hunting 
ground of one-half yojana in length and breadth if he really 
desires to hunt (XIV. 28-42). The Manasollasa (vol. II) in 
the 15th chapter of the 4th vimsati deals with hunting as a sport 
for kings and points out how a forest is to be preserved for 
royal hunting and how it is to be guarded and enumerates 31 
methods of hunting. Kam. warns the king who wants to retain 
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his kingdom against fondness for women ( XIV. 57-58). He 
further says that a king may even indulge in fqndness for 
women and may even drink moderately, but he must totally 
avoid gambling and hunting (XIV. 65). Kautilya regards 
gambling as the worst of the vices for a king (VUI. 3 last 
sentence in prose). In the Dasakumaracarita (VUE) there is an 
elaborate (but ironical) description of the mental and other 
benefits derived from the four principal vices due to karna. 
Kam. I. 54 states that hunting, gambling and wine in the case 
of kings must be condemned, since calamities befell Pandu, Nala 
and the Vrsnis (respectively ) by being addicted to these. Even 
an ideal king like Rama was fond of hunting. Sukra (I. 332-333) 
points out that hunting has much in its favour, but there is one 
great defect in it viz. slaughter of animals. Sukra (I. 109-119 ) 
denounces gambling, drinking and fondness for women as the 
worst of vices and points out that Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa and 
Ravana came to grief through their passion for women (I. 114 ) 
and that a king who is excessively fond of dancers, singers, 
courtesans, wrestlers, eunuchs and men of low birth falls an 
easy prey to his enemies (L 128 ). Kam. (I. 40-46, which are 
almost the same as Sukra I. 102-107 ) gives a poetic description 
of how animals like the deer, the elephant, the moth, the fish 
and the bee meet death or become confined by extreme attach¬ 
ment to one only out of the five objects of sense and emphasizes 
that man who can and does enjoy all the pleasures of the five 
senses must practise great restraint. 



CHAI^TER III 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OP 
THE RULER. 

All works are agreed that the first and foremost duty of 
the king is the protection of subjects. Santiparva ( 68. 1-4) 
notes that all the seven expounders of polity ( rajasastraprane- 
tarah) named by it extol protection as the highest dliarnia of 
the king. Manu VD. 144 states that the protection of subjects 
is the highest dharma and Kalidasa in Raghuvaihsa 14.67 
alludes to this dictum of Manu. Protection consists in punishing 
internal aggression (such as by thieves and robbers and by 
persons who invade a man’s rights) and in meeting external 
aggression. Vide quotation from Brhaspati below. Gautama 
(X. 7-8 ) prescribes that the special responsibility of the king 
is to protect all beings, to award just punishment and that he 
has to protect the several varnas and asramas according to the rules 
of sastra and to bring them round to the path of their proper 
duties when they swerve from it ( XL 9-10 ). Vasistha ( 19.1-2 ) 
states that the wise say that protection is a life-long sattra in 
which he has to give up fear and softness of heart. Vas. 19. 7-8 
and Visnu Dh. S. III. 2-3 are similar to Gaut. XI. 9-10. The 
Santiparva ( 23.15 ) repeats a gatha of Brhaspati ‘ As a snake 
swallows mice lying in holes, so the earth swallows these two 
viz. a king who does not fight (an invader) and a brahmana 
who does not go on a journey (for acquiring knowledge from 
famous teachers Manu IX. 306 states that the king pro¬ 
tecting his subjects according to the sastra and meting out 
punishment to those who deserve it performs every day sacrifices 
in which the fees are one hundred thousand cows (i. e. he 
secures the spiritual reward of very solemn sacrifices). Yaj. L 335 
is to the same effect. Kau^ilya also lays emphasis on the duty 
to keep the varnas and asramas to their duties ‘ Therefore the 
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king should not allow the people to swerve from their duties. 
He, who keeps dharma intact (without breach), enjoys bliss 
in this world and the next Narada®® (prakirnaka 33) states 
‘ His duty is to protect the subjects, to (honour or) listen to the 
aged and the wise, to look into the disputes of people and to be 
energetic in his functions as king Sukra (I. 14 ) says that 
the highest dharma of the king is to protect the subjects and to 
put down the wicked. According to Atri (verse 28), to punish 
the wicked, to honour the good, to increase the treasury in the 
right way, to deal impartially with litigants and to protect 
the kingdom—these five are declared to be sacrifices in the 
case of kings. The Visnudharmottara (HI. 323. 25-26) refers 
to the five sacrifices in very similar words. In Santi 77. 33 the 
king’s duty to restrain brahmanas from engaging in unworthy 
actions is specially emphasized. These passages establish that 
the principal duties of the king were conceived to be to protect 
the subjects, to see that the rules of varnas and asramas were 
carried out by them, to punish the wicked and to do justice. 

The duty to protect involved fighting and probable death* 
Therefore the ancient works on dharma-sastra always insist that 
it is the duty of the ksatriya to fight and that death on the 
battlefield is to be his highest ideal. Manu (Vll. 87-89) enjoins 
upon the king, when protecting his subjects against invasion, not 
to run away from battle and promises heaven as the reward 
for kings who die fighting in battle. Yaj. I. 324 holds forth the 
same reward for all soldiers who are killed in battle. Vide 
Strlparva 2.16 and 18 and 11. 8-9. The Bhagavadgita (II. 31-37) 
most solemnly declares that there is nothing higher for a 
ksatriya than a righteous war, that a ksatriya’s duty requires 
him not to quail in battle, that if he dies in battle he goes to 
heaven and if he survives he rules over the world, that he should 
fight as a duty without caring for gain or loss, victory or defeat 
and if he fights with this attitude no sin attaches to him. Santi- 
parva 78. 31 states that just as those who join in the bath of the 
king at the end of the Asvamedha are purified of all sins, so all 
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Boldiers (of whatever caste and on whatever side) killed in battle 
become pure by the destruction of their sins. Manu ( Vn. 94-95) 
sets out the results for a soldier when he flees from the battlefield. 
Parasara"^* III. 37 says “Two men pierce the orb of the sun (i. e. 
reach heavenly worlds) viz. an ascetic endowed with Yoga and 
a soldier killed while facing the enemy” and the following verses 
(ni. 38 ff) dilate upon how the slain warrior is waited upon in 
heaven by divine damsels. A verse of the Rgveda X. 154. 3 
( = Atharva 18. 2.17) appears to hold that warriors losing life 
in battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a 
thousand cows in sacrifices secure.^* It is probably this passage 
which Kautilya has in mind when in X. 3 he refers to the Veda 
for inciting the soldiers to fight without regard to life. Ap. Dh. 
S. (IL 10. 26. 2-3) states that a king, who strives to recover the 
wealth of brahmanas (stolen by thieves) and dies in the effort, 
is said to perform a sacrifice, in which his body is the sacrificial 
post and the fees are incalculable and that other valiant men 
losing life in fighting for a (good) cause are in a similar position. 
To die fighting for the protection of cows and brahmanas is 
specially commended (vide Santi 21.19 and 77. 28 and 30). The 
Visnudharmasutra HI. 44-46 prescribes ‘there is no duty for 
kings equal to losing one’s life in battle; those who meet death 
in protecting a cow, a brahmana, a king, a friend, their own 
wealth and their wife enter heaven as also those who meet death 
in preventing confusion of varnas (caused by adultery &c.). ’ 
On the eve of battle the great warrior Bhisma says to his officers 
‘ it is a sinful act for a ksatriya to die in his house from some 
disease; the ancient code of conduct for him is that he should 
meet death from steel ’ (Bhismaparva 17.11). The same idea is 
presented in Salyaparva 5. 32, Santi 97. 23 and 25. 

Kamandaka"^^ (V. 82-83) makes it clear that the subjects 
require protection against the king’s officers, thieves, enemies of 
the king, royal favourites (like the queen and the princes) and 
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iil j Responsibilities of the king 

the greed of the king himself. As an extension of the king’s 
duty to protect, the works lay down that it is his duty to support 
students, learned brahmanas, and sacrificers. Vide Gaut. X. 
9-12, XVni. 31, Kaut. II. 1, Anusasana 61. 28-30, Santi 165. 6-7, 
Visnudharmasutra III. 79-80, Manu VH. 82 and 134, Yaj. I. 
315 and 323 and in. 44, Matsya 215. 58, Atri 24. The Hindu 
kings of ancient and medieval India followed this advice with 
great liberality for centuries and the subject has already been 
treated in vol. 11. pp. 113,856-864. The functions of Government 
were not supposed to end with the maintenance of peace and order, 
but Government must be an instrument of the diffusion of culture. 
The king is also called upon to support helpless and aged people, the 
blind, the cripple, lunatics, widows, orphans, those suffering from 
diseases and calamities, pregnant women by giving them medi¬ 
cines, lodging, food and clothing according to their requirements^^. 
Vide Vas. 19. 35-36, Visnudharmasutra III. 65, Matsya 215. 62, 
Agni 225. 25, Adiparva 49. 11, Sabha 18. 24, Virataparva 18. 24, 
Santi 77.18. The Rajaniti-prakasa (pp. 130-131) quotes'^® the 
Visnudharmottara requiring the king to honour and protect chaste 
women (pativratas) and Sahkha-Likhita to the effect that even 
ksatriyas and vaisyas who cannot maintain themselves by the 
methods prescribed by the sastras for them should approach the 
king who should help them with the means of livelihood and they 
should work for the king in the manner laid down for them and 
that sudras also should apply their skill and crafts for the benefit 
of the king when so maintained.Medhatithi on Manu V. 94 
states that when a king supports his subjects in a famine by 
distributing food from his treasury no question of his being in 
mourning would come in the way. These provisions for the old, 
the blind, the widows, orphans and helpless persons and for the 
relief of unemployed ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras strike one as 
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rather modern in tone. In many modern countries the State 
has become the means of providing services for the greater part 
of its subjects, not only armed forces and the police, but social 
services such as education, public health, medical attendance, 
insurance against unemployment, old age, widowhood, and 
orphanage, relief of poverty &c. In ancient India, though there 
were naturally no Acts of Parliament guaranteeing the above 
services to the subjects, public opinion, the views of eminent 
Writers and the practice of the best kings created an atmosphere 
in which it was thought that it was imperative for the king 
representing the State and its resources to encourage learning, to 
care for the blind, the decrepit, the old and the widowed and to give 
employment to those who were unemployed. Asoka constructed 
hospitals for men and animals (2nd Rock Edict at Kalsi in 
0.1.1 vol. 1, p. 28), alms-houses, rest houses, watering places, 
shady trees on the highways and irrigation works, visited and 
supported the aged (8th Girnar Rock Edict in C. 1.1, p. 15). In 
the 2nd century B. C. Kharavela, emperor of Kalihga, declares in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 86) that 
in the very first year of his reign he constructed embankments 
round the Khibira lake in the Kalifiga capital and renovated all 
public gardens. Rudradaman in the 2nd century A. D. repaired 
the Sudarsana lake at great cost from his own treasury without 
levying fresh taxes or benevolences {prariaya) or forced labour. 
The Anusasanaparva says that good kings should'^® construct 
meeting halls, prapas, tanks, temples and lodging places for 
brahmanas. The Matsyapurana 215. 64 remarks that the king 
should give to those who stay in hermitages food, oil and pots. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 2. 4. 21 and Haradatta thereon as to provision 
for sudra guests. It is quite possible that these rules of the texts 
were not literally followed by all kings, but it is well-known 
how even legislative enactments are carried out by the subordi¬ 
nate staff in all countries including those of the West. One has 
only to turn to Dickens ’ ‘ Oliver Twist ’ for some indication of 
the administration of Poor Laws and work-houses in England 
about a hundred years ago. 

As regards the king’s daily routine Kaut. 1.19, Manu VII. 
145-147, 216-226, Yaj. I. 327-333, Sukraniti L 276-285, Agnipurana 
235, Visnudharmottara n.151, Bhagavata X.70.4-17,NitiprakaMka 
Vin. 9 ff, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 153-169 and other works lay down 
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detailed rules, which have been already set out (H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp. 805-806). Every day on rising from his bed the king was 
advised (by Manu VH. 37) to wait upon brahmanas learned in 
the three Vedas and endowed with wisdom and to abide by their 
directions. Vas. I. 39-41, Gaut. XL 13-14 say the same. In 
giving this advice exaggerated claims were made for brahmanas 
which have been already set out before. Vide H. Dh. vol. 11 
pp. 135-136 and Anusasana 33. 2-8. The king was also expected 
to show himself to all people every day (Ayodhya 100. 51, 
Sabha 5. 90)’®. 

An extremely high ideal was placed before the king by the 
Kautiliya, the Mahabharata and other works. In the Artha- 
sastra 1.19 Kautilya proclaims the magnificent ideal ‘ in the 
happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, in their 
welfare lies his welfare; the good of the king does not consist 
in what is pleasing to himself, but what is pleasing to the 
subjects constitutes his good’. Similar words occur in the 
Visnudharmasutra III. last verse. The Mahabharata (Santi 69. 
72-73) purports to quote two verses of Ahgiras (i.e. Brhaspati), 
one of which says ‘ of what use is tapas to that king or of what 
use are even sacrifices to him who has well looked after his 
subjects ? He is surely one who knows all dharmas.’ Kautilya 
compares the king to the performer of a sacrifice, in which his 
vrata^^ (in the case of the sacrificer observances about food, 
scratching the body &c.) consists in being ever active, the 
sacrifice consists in issuing orders for carrying out the business 
(of the State ), the sacrificial fee (that the king pays) is his 
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impartiality to all (lit. behaving in the same way to all), and 
his coronation corresponds to the bath of the person who is 
consecrated for a sacrifice. Santiparva ( 56. 44 and 46 ) and 
Nitiprakasika VIII. 2 declare that a king like a pregnant woman 
should not do what is pleasing to him, but what would conduce to 
the good of the people and the ancient dharma for a king is to 
keep the subjects contented. In Santi 90. 1 and 5 it is said ‘ the 
king is there for the upholding of dharma and not for acting as he 
likes and that all beings have to depend on dharma which in its 
turn depends on the king In Udyogaparva 118.13-14 a king 
exclaims ‘ the wealth I possess is for the benefit of the urban and 
rural population and not for my own enjoyment; for, that king 
who at his sweet will gives away what ( really is not his but) 
belongs to others does not become endowed with spiritual merit 
nor with fame ’. King Marutta is warned by his grand-mother 
in the Markandeya (130. 33-34 ) that the king’s body is not 
meant for pleasures but for undergoing great trouble in protec¬ 
ting the earth and carrying out his duties. Ancient writers 
loved to dwell upon the rule of the king as paternal. Kaut. 
n. 1 states that the king should favour like a father those who 
are outside the rules for remission of taxes. Yaj. I. 334 requires 
the king to be like a father to his subjects and servants. Vide 
Santi 139.104-105 for the same idea. In the Ramayana II. 2. 
28-47 and V. 35. 9-14 the virtues of the prince Rama are 
set out in great detail, where it is said that Rama behaved like 
a father (II. 2. 39), that he sympathized with the people in 
their sorrows and was pleased like a father when the subjects 
celebrated festivals. The Ramayapa III. 6. 11 declares that 
it would be a great adharma on the part of that king who takes a 
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sixth part of the produce (of fields) and does not protect his 
subjects as if they were his children. These sentiments are 
echoed by classical poets like Kalidasa in the Sakuntala V. 5 
and VI. 23 and the Raghuvamsa (I. 24 ). In the Harsa- 
carita (V) the dying king Prabhakaravardhana consoles his 
young and favourite son Harsa by exhorting him to reflect over 
the idea that kings are to be deemed to have relatives in their 
subjects and not merely in agnates. Asoka also in his 
Edicts harps on the paternal relation ‘ all men are my 
children’ (the first separate Jaugadh Edict, C. L L vol I 
pp. Ill and 114). 

There were, it appears, several grades of rulers from the 
most ancient times. The word rajan occurs in numerous places 
in the Rgveda. It is applied to such gods as Mitra and Varuna 
(Rg. Vn. 64. 2), Varuna (Rg. I. 24. 12 and 13, X. 173. 5). 
It appears to be used in two senses, viz. (1) ‘ king ’ as in Rg. 
I. 65. 7, in. 43. 5 (‘will you make me the protector of people, the 
king, O Indra ’), IV. 4.1, IX. 7. 5, X. 174. 4) and (2) ‘ noble ’ as 
in Rg. IX. 10. 3, X. 78.1, X. 97. 6 (‘where the plants come 
together as nobles in an assembly ’ rajdmh samitaviva ). In Rg. 
Vni. 21. 18 it is said®^‘Citra who gave thousands and ten 
thousands is the only king, others are only small chiefs along 
the bank of the Sarasvatl ’. The word ‘ samraj ’ is known to 
the Rgveda and is used as an epithet of Varuna (in Rg. VI. 68. 9) 
and of Indra (in Rg. VIII. 16. 1) and the word sarhrajya also 
occurs in relation to Varuna in Rg. I. 25.10. In Rg. VIII. 37. 3 
Indra is said to be sole ruler of the world ( ekarat ). It is not un¬ 
likely therefore that the idea of an emperor who had suze¬ 
rainty over several kings was known, though it is possible that 
in Rg. Vin. 37. 3 the word is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
In Rg. vn. 83. 7-8 it is said that ten kings though they 
formed a confederacy could not vanquish king Sudas and that 
in the ten kings’ battle ( dasardjne) Indra and Varuna helped 
Sudas who was surrounded by them on all sides. A very large 
number of kings is mentioned by name in numerous places in 
the Rgveda ( e. g. I. 53. 8 and 10, I. 54. 6, 1.100. 17, VH. 33. 2, 
Vin. 3. 12, Vni. 4. 2 ). Besides these it appears that there were 
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tribal chiefs or governments of such clans or tribes as the 
Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas, Purus, Yadus (Pg. L 108. 8, all in 
the plural, VII. 18. 6 and Vin. 6. 46). But sometimes these 
words are used in the singular, when they mean ‘ a king or 
chief of that clan Vide Bg. VIB. 4. 7, Vin. 10. 5, IV. 30.17. In 
the Atharvaveda III. 4.1 (may you shine forth as the sole ruler of 
men) that word {ekarat) is used in its literal sense and in Atharva 
VI.98.1 (may®^^ Indra conquer and may he never be defeated, may 
he shine as the overlord among kings) the idea of an emperor 
(adhiraja) is clearly set forth. In Bg. X. 128. 9®® the word ‘adhi- 
raja ’ must be taken in the same sense. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of an Ugra which word seems to mean a formidable king ( or 
emperor) ‘ Then you chase away disease as a formidable { king ) 
who is in the midst (of many kings presses hard each of them) ’ 
IV. 9. 4. In the Atharvaveda UI. 4. 3 it is said ‘ May the ugra see 
a lot of tribute ’. In Bg. X. 34. 8 the word ugra has probably 
the same sense viz. ‘ a formidable king ’. In the Tai. S. II. 6. 2. 2 
it is said that men are held (supported or restrained) by the king 
(tasmad rajna manusya vidhrtah). In the Tai. S. I. 8.10. 2 
occur®® the words in the add formula recited in the Rajasuya 
‘May the gods extract for men great power, great overlordship, 
great sovereignty over people; this, O Bharatas, is your king, 
while Soma is king of us brahmanas*. The exact relation of the 
two words ‘ adhipatya ’ and ‘ janarajya ’ is not clear. Similar 
words occur in Vaj. S. IX. 40 and X. 18 and in Kathaka XV. 5. In 
the Ait. Br. (39.1) it is said®^ that ‘whoever desires the king to attain 
supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank of emperor...and 
desires that he be the supreme ruler, the sole emperor (ekarat) of the 
whole earth bounded by the sea up to its very extremities should 
be consecrated and crowned with the Aindra Mahabhiseka after 
making him take an oath.’ In this passage the meanings of the 
words ‘bhaujya’, ‘svarajya’, ‘vairajya’ and ‘ paramesthya ’ in 
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relation to sovereignty over people are not clear. They are 
probably hyperbolical and grandiloquent words to convey sup¬ 
reme power. Even a brahmana, according to vedic texts, may 
perform the Vajapeya if he desires ‘ svarajya * which means super¬ 
eminence. Paramesthin means ‘ Prajapati ’ and so paramesthya 
simply means godlike power. Further there is no apparent 
reason why, after rising high from saihrajya to ‘ paramesthya ’ 
there should be a descent to mere ‘ rajya ’ and ‘ maharajya 
Say ana®* takes ‘rajya* and ‘maharajya’ at the end of the 
passage as referring to the position of the king in the 
next world. This is rather far-fetched. Jayaswal (in ‘Hindu 
Polity’, parti pp. 89-90 and p. 133) takes these words to 
mean ‘ the Bhaujya constitution &c. ’ relying on the occurrence 
of the Bhojas in Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XHI and in Khara- 
vela’s Inscription, on the appearance of Bhojas as rulers in 
Western India and the town of Bhuj in Outch and ‘ vairajya ’ as 
kingless system and ‘svarajya’ as ‘self-ruling system’;but this is 
all unwarranted and is a fair sample of the way in which some 
of Jayaswal’s theories are built up. It passes one’s understanding 
how a paramount sovereign is promised vairajya (in Jayaswal’s 
sense ) in the Ait. Br. In the Rgveda ( V. 66. 6 ) we have the 
word ‘ svarajya ’ (which probably means the same thing as 
‘ svarajya ’) in ‘ Let us strive for an all-embracing sovereignty, 
which will afford protection to many ’ In the Satapatha 
Brahmana the distinction between a king (rajan) and an emperor 
is very clearly expressed as follows: ‘ For, by offering the 

Rajasuya he becomes king and by the Vajapeya he becomes 
emperor; and the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
higher’ (V. 1. 1. 13 ). Satapatha IX. 3. 4. 8 contains the same 
idea again. In Satapatha I. 6. 4. 21 it is said ‘ before the slaying 
of Vrtra he was Indra, it is true; but after slaying Yrtra he 
became Mahendra, even as a king (rajan) becomes a maharaja 
after obtaining victory ’. These passages are sufficient to establish 
that the idea of a suzerainty extending over many kingdoms was 
known in the times of the Rgveda and had been fully developed 
before the composition of the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas. 
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The Aitareya Brahmana mentions by name twelve emperors of 
ancient India and the Satapatha thirteen ( XTTT . 5. 4. 1-19 ). 
Panini explains (V. 1. 41-42 ) ‘ sarva-bhauma’ as ‘the lord of the 
, whole earth The Amarakosa states that the words ‘ raj *, 
‘ parthiva ‘ ksmabhrt ‘ nn>a *, ‘ bhupa ’ and ‘ mahiksit ’ are 
synonyms and mean ‘ king *, that a king before whom all 
feudatories humble themselves is styled ‘ adhisvara’, ‘cakravartin’, 
‘ sarvabhauma * i. e. these three last words are synonyms. The 
word ‘cakravartin’ is derived®^ by Ksirasvamin as ‘one who wields 
lordship over a circle of kings ’ or ‘ who makes the circle (i. e. 
kingdom ) abide by his orders’. The word ‘ cakravartin though 
not so ancient as ‘ sarvabhauma has been employed from very 
ancient times. The Maitri Upanisad 1. 4 mentions®^ 15 cakra- 
vartins. The Rajanitiprakasa (p. 58) quotes®^ a passage from 
the Samavidhana Brahmana (HE. 5. 2) ‘ the priest should perform 
the coronation with the Ekavrsa Saman for that king whom he 
desires to be the sole ruler and whose circle of territory (he does 
not desire) to be overwhelmed (by an enemy ) ’. Here probably 
is one of the earliest references to the derivation of the word 
cakravartin. In the Mahavagga (Selasutta, S. B. E. vol. X p. 102 ) 
Lord Buddha is made to say ‘I am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king ( dharmaraja); with justice (dhammena) I turn 
the wheel, a wheel that is irresistible Here the idea of the 
secular cakravartin is carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. 
In the Nanaghat Inscription (of about 200 B. C.) occurs the word 
‘ apratihatacakasa ’ (i. e.—cakrasya). Vide A S W I, vol. V. p. 50 at 
p.60. Kharavela is styled Kalihga-cakravartin in theMahchapuri 
record of his chief queen (E, I. vol. XX p. 86n), ‘supavatavijaya- 
caka ’ (supravrttavijaya-cakra, in 1. 14 ) and ‘ pavata-caka * 
(pravrtta-cakra in 1. 17 ) of his Hathigumpha Inscription ( E. I. 
vol. XX at pp. 88-89 ). Kautilya (IX. 1) defines the land of the 
cakravartin®® as the territory on the earth spreading towards the 
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north from the sea to the Himalaya, which is a thousand yojanas 
in extent when measured in a straight line. The same idea 
occurs in the Kavyamimaihsa of Rajasekhara (p. 92). Kautilya 
also employs the expression ‘ caturanto raja ’ ( a king of the earth 
up to its four boundaries). Santi-parva” speaks of a ruler 
who brings the whole earth under one umbrella. On the birth of 
Harsa, the chief astrologer told his father Prabhakaravardhana 
that the boy would be the leader of the seven cakravartins 
( Harsacarita IV). In some works the six cakravartins are said 
to be Mandhata, Dhundhumara, Hariscandra, Pururavas, Bharata, 
Kartavirya. The Sabhaparva (15.15“16 ) mentions five emperors 
of old viz. Yauvanasva ( Mandhata), Bhagiratha, Kartavirya, 
Bharata and Marutta. Vide Dr. N. N. Law’s ‘ Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity ’ pp. 17-21 for exhaustive lists of ancient emperors, 
from the Mahabharata, the Satapatha Brahmana and other works. 
This ideal of cakravartin was set before them by all ambitious 
and energetic Indian rulers from ancient times. The result was 
that constant wars took place. We have a galaxy of historical 
emperors that emulated such mythical heroes and emperors as 
Mandhata and Bharata and practically realized the ideal. To 
name only a few, Candragupta, Asoka, Pusyamitra, Bhavanaga of 
the Bharasivas, Pravarasena Vakataka, Samudragupta and Harsa 
are great names in our ancient history. Even if this ideal of 
universal empire had not been there, wars could not have been 
avoided. That was a very usual thing everywhere in the ancient 
world. Only about 700 years ago, Britain, which is a very 
small country compared to India, had three kingdoms engaged in 
constant warfare. 

The Matsya-purana (114. 9-10 ) first gives the dimensions of 
Bharata-varsa from South to North (from Cape Comorin to the 
source of the Ganges) as one thousand yojanas, states that its 
extent is ten thousand yojanas (when measured upwards across 
the boundaries) and that on all borders of it there are Mlecchas 
and that Yavanas and Kiratas dwell to its east and west (verse 
11) and that the king who conquers the whole of Bharatavarsa is 
styled ‘ samrat ’ (verse 15 ).^ Vide Brahmapurana 17. 8 ff for 
almost the same words. The ^kranltisara (I. 183-187) states that 
a samanta is one whose yearly revenue is from 1 to 3 lakhs of 
silver karsas without oppressing the people, the revenue of a 
mandalika is from 4 to 10 lakhs, that of a rajan is from 11 to 20 
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lakhs, of a maharaja from 21 to 50 lakhs, of a svarS-t from 51 
lakhs to a crore, of a virat from two crores to ten, of the sarva- 
bhauma (who wields suzerainty over the whole earth i. e. 
Bharatavarsa) from 11 crores to 50. Though these definitions 
may be regarded as scholastic and too rigid to have been practically 
followed they do convey a sufficiently clear idea about the power 
of a feudatory, a king and an emperor. The Sabhaparva®^ 
(15. 2 ) says ‘ there are kings in each house, who do what pleases 
them; but they do not reach the position of emperor, which title 
can be acquired with great difficulty’; and ‘that king under whose 
sole dominion the world abides secures the position of safnraj ’• 
In these and other places ‘ world ’means ‘ Bharatavarsa ’ for which 
see H. Dh. vol. II pp. 17-18. Sovereignty (samrajya) consisted 
in ancient India not necessarily or invariably in acquiring con¬ 
trol over vassal kings in all their affairs. Generally’the supreme 
ruler did not hanker after territory so much as after having his 
superior prowess acknowledged. The descriptions of digvijayas 
(world conquests) in the Mahabharata (e. g. of Pandu in Adi 
113, of Arjuna and the other Pandava brotWs in Sabha, chap. 
26-32) show that there was no aggrandizement by acquiring 
fresh territory but all that was desired was to make the several 
kings submit and pay tribute or offer presents. Arjuna 
expressly says in Sabha 25.3 that he would bring tribute from 
all kings and the conquered kings are generally represented as 
submitting and making presents of gems, golds, horses, cows 
to the conqueror. The Allahabad stone pillar®^ Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Ins. p. 8) states that the protyarda 
(bordering) kings of Samatata and other countries and the 
Malava and other tribal oligarchies fully gratified Samudra- 
gupta’s commands by giving all tribute, by obeying his orders 
and by coming to perform obeisance. Santi 96 insists that 
conquests should be made according to dharma. Empire did 
not mean imposition of the language or the government system 
of the conqueror on the conquered country. The conqueror’s 
duty as understood by ancient Indian works was quite different 
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as will be presently shown. Kautilya (XII. 1) declares'^® that 
there are three kinds of invaders, viz. dharmavijayin (who is 
satisfied with mere submission or obeisance), lobhavijayin (who 
is satisfied with gain in land and money), asuravijayin (who is 
not satisfied with land and money only but robs the defeated 
king of his son, wife and life). The Nitivakyamrta (pp. 362-363, 
Yuddhasamuddesa) defines the three almost in the same words. 
This shows that in the first two kinds of conquests the conquered 
state retained its own institutions, organization and government 
intact. Bana givesin very striking language what Harsa 
proclaimed when he started against the treacherous king of 
Gauda and on digvijaya. It appears that even the queens of 
vanquished chiefs had to perform the duties of maids at the 
time of the coronation of the emperor and empress, as queen 
Yasomati says to Harsa (in Harsacarita V). Vide Sabha 31. 
73-74 where Bibhisana is said to have come with presents to 
Sahadeva. Asoka (in Kalsi Edict No. XIII in C. 1.1.1, pp. 44 
and 46, ed. by Hultzsch) speaks of his conquest being dharma- 
vijaya. This means that he foreswore greed and cruelty and 
wanted that his influence be only acknowledged. The Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman (of Kanci) who had performed the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices calls himself 
dhamrm-mahdrdjddhiraja (a dharma-vijayl emperor) in E. 1. 
voL 1. p. 5. In the Dudia plate of Pravarasena II, Prthvisena is 
styled dharma-vijayin (E. I. vol. HI p. 258 at p. 261). Samudra- 
gupta’s conquest of South India seems to have been only a 
dharmavijaya. As time went on the titles of kings grew in 
grandiloquence. Asoka whose empire extended at least from 
Afganistan to the Bay of Bengal and included some part of the 
Deccan and Mysore calls himself Vaja*. Kharavela is styled only 
maharaja and Kalihgadhipati in the Hathigumpha Inscription. 
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Huviska, the Kusana emperor, is styled Maharaja^ajatiraja^ 
devapatra (E. L vol. I pp. 371, 386). Samudragupta is simply 
maharaja (Gupta Inscriptions p. 8). But later emperors styled 
themselves paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 70, Indore copperplate of Skandagupta of Gupta year 
146 i. e. 465-66 A. D.) or sometimes ‘ parama-bhattaraka-maha- 
rajadhiraja-paramesvara’ (Gupta Inscriptions No. 39, p. 176 
copperplate of the Valabhi king Slladitya in 447 of the Valabhi 
era i. e. 766-67 A. D.). Ancient works are not very particular 
about the epithets they employ when speaking of a king or an 
emperor. Santi (68.54) says that a king is praised with the 
epithets rajan, bhoja, virat, saihrat, ksatriya, bhupati and 
nrpa. Dasaratha is styled raja in Ayodhya 2.2. and maha¬ 
raja in 18.15 and 57.32. The Rajanitiratnakara (pp. 3-4) holds 
that kings are of three kinds; viz. emperor (sarhrat), one who 
pays tribute and one who does not pay even tribute (but is not 
a sarhrat), quotes several verses from a work of Narada on 
politics and states that the words cakravartin, saihrat, adhisvara 
and maharaja are synonyms. Kings aspiring to be called 
sarhrat performed the Rajasuya and Asvamedha in ancient 
India. The Sabhaparva 13.30 speaks of Rajasuya as fit to be 
performed by a sarhrat. Senapati Pusyamitra (about 180 B. C.) 
is said to have performed two Asvamedhas (vide E. I. vol. XX 
p. 54, 57). The Ghosundi Inscription (E. I. vol. 16 p. 25 and 
E. I. vol. 22 p. 198) speaks of Sarvatata, a great devotee of Visnu, 
as a performer of Asvamedha. Kharavela (who was a Jain) 
performed Rajasuya (E. I. vol. XX at p. 79). The Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I had performed four Asvamedhas (E. I. vol. 
III. p. 258 and Gupta Inscriptions No. 55). In the Vakataka 
copperplates the Bharasivas are extolled as having performed 
ten Asvamedhas ( E. I. HE. 258 at p. 260). The Salahkayana 
king Vijayadevavarma, whose capital was at Vengi in Andhra, 
is said to have performed an Asvamedha (E. I. IX p. 56, about 
350 A. D). The Calukya king PulakeMn I had performed Asva¬ 
medha (E. I. vol. VI p. 1 and IX. p. 100) about 550 A. D. Pusya¬ 
mitra is styled simply Senapati in the Malavikagnimitra Act V 
when he sends a message to his son about attending the Rajasuya 
in which he had been engaged. For the significance of the Abhi- 
secaniya rite in Rajasuya vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 1216-1218. 
The Kadambas are said to have performed Asvamedhas in the 
Nilambur plates (E. I. vol. VIII p. 148). The Visnukundin 
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Maharaja Madhavavarman performed eleven ASvamedhas and 
one thousand Agnistomas (I. H. Q. vol. IX p. 278). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. n pages 1238-1239 for a few more historic examples of the 
performers of Asvamedha. 

Kautilya (Vn. 16 ) prescribes that the conqueror should not 
covet the territory, wealth, sons and wives of the slain (in 
battle), that he should re-instate the late king’s kinsmen in 
their proper places ( or positions), that he should instal the son of 
the deceased king on the throne of his father and adds that the 
emperor who kills or imprisons the kings that submit and covets 
their lands, wealth, sons or wives provokes the mancMa (the 
circle of States ) and makes it rise against himself. Yajhavalkya 
(I. 342-43 ) prescribes that it is the duty of the conqueror to 
protect the conquered country in the same way as his own 
country and the conqueror is to respect the customs of the con¬ 
quered country, its laws and the usages of the families therein. 

The Visnudharmasutra (III. 42 and 47--49 ) enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to uproot the usages of the conquered country, 
to establish in its capital some kinsman ( of the slain king ) and 
not to destroy the royal family unless it be of low birth. Manu 
(vn. 202-203) and Agnipurana 236-22 prescribe similar rules. 
The Ramayana (VII. 62*18-19) requires the conqueror, after 
uprooting the king, to establish another king there in order to 
ensure stable government. Vide Santi 33-43-46 quoted above on 
p. 40. Katyayana (q. in the Rajanitiprakasa p. 411) prescribes that 
even when the (vanquished) king is at fault, the conqueror 
should not ruin the country (for the fault of the vanquished 
king), since he (the vanquished king) did not start (on his 
career of) wrong-doing with the consent of his subjects. The 
Rajanitiprakasa draws from this the conclusion that the 
ministers with whose consent the war was started may be 
harassed by the conqueror. This advice was generally followed 
by ancient conquerors and emperors. Rudradaman (150 A. D.) 
is styled the establisher of kings that had lost their territories 
(in the Junagadh Ins., E. I. vol. VIII at p. 44) and in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta it is said 
that his fame travelled over the whole world because of his 
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having i:e- 0 stablished several royal families that had lost their 
kingdoms (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8). The Sukranitisara (IV. 
7'397-399) requires the conqueror to support the well-behaved 
son and the queen of the vanquished king or to give a fourth of 
the conquered kingdom to him and only part of it to one who 
is not endowed with good qualities and the conqueror may 
appropriate the whole treasury of the conquered. 

The coronation of a king was a very solemn and important 
ceremony. Eeasons of space forbid any lengthy treatment but 
something must be said about it. In the medieval text-books, 
various procedures are described from different sources. The 
Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 42-112 ), the Niti-mayukha (pp. 1-13 ) and 
the Rajadharmakaustubha (pp. 237-374 ), the Raja. Dh. K. (II. 
pp. 6-10 ) quote procedures of coronation from the Ait. Br., the 
Gopatha Br., the Samavidhana Br., the Brahmapurana, the 
Visnudharmottara and other works. The procedure from the 
Puranas probably originated when persons of the sudra caste 
frequently became kings. The Rajanitiprakasa (p. 112 ) says 
that there being different procedures of coronation rites based on 
Vedic texts, some hold, following the dictum of Sahara (on 
Jaimini II. 4-9 ), that the coronation rite should comprehend all 
the different items mentioned in the several vedic texts (provided 
they do not contradict each other), while others hold that there 
should be no comprehensive inclusion of all items but each vedic 
or smrti procedure should be followed separately by itself. Mitra- 
misra concludes that the purohita should follow that course 
which is nearest to his own sakha. The Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 339 ) says that as the rite described in the Visnudharmottara 
contains the largest number of details, one who is able to 
do so, may follow that Purana, while for those who cannot 
do so there is an option or students of the Rgveda may follow the 
Rgvidhana mode, of the Samaveda the Samavidhana Br. and all 
may follow the Purana mode of coronation. I shall first briefly 
indicate what procedure was followed in some vedic texts such 
as the Gopatha Brahmana, the Samavidhana Br. and in the 
Grhyasutras, then point out what was done in the times of the 
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epics and set out the prominent items in the procedure of the 
puranas. 

The Aitareya Brahmana (38) describes the Great Corona¬ 
tion of Indra {Aindra nvihdbhiseka) and in that connection mentions 
how the kings of the Satvatas in the south were called ‘ Bhoja. * 
after coronation, the kings of the eastern countries were called 
‘ saihrat the kings in the west were called ‘ svarat * and the 
kings of the north i. e. of countries beyond the Himalaya (viz. 
Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras) were called ‘ virat Then 
(in 39 ) it states that the ksatriya king is to be made to take an 
oath and is to be crowned in the manner of the Aindra Maha- 
bhiseka The oath which the ksatriya is to take before the 
priest with faith is : ‘ the merit of sacrifices and good works that 
belongs to me from the night I was born up to the night on 
which I shall die, my worlds, good deeds, life, progeny,—these 
you may destroy if I hate ( or prove false to ) thee’. Vide note 41 
above for the coronation oath in Santi 59.106 ff. It will be noticed 
that this passage of the Ait. Br. contains no undertaking given by 
the king to the people to rule according to dharma or for their 
welfare. So this passage cannot strictly be interpreted as postula¬ 
ting a contractual basis for the authority or power of the king, as 
done by Jayaswal (‘ in Hindu Polity * part 11. p. 28), The Ait. 
Br. sets out the materials ( saiubhuras) for the coronation of a 
king (in chap. 39*2) viz. fruits of nyagrodha, udumbara, 
asvattha and plaksa trees, grains of small rice, large-sized rice, 
priyangu and barley, a couch of udumbara with span-long feet, a 
spoon with a four-cornered scooped basin of udumbara and an 
udumbara vessel, on one of which two the other materials were 
to be placed and curds, honey, clarified butter and rain water 
gathered when the sun is shining. The mantras to be recited 
are mentioned in 39*3-4 and the fee in 39*6. In the Rajasuya 
(to be performed only by a ksatriya) described in the Brah- 
manas and sutras, the principal rite is the Abhisecanlya in 
which the king is bathed with waters brought from seventeen 
sources in seventeen vessels of udumbara wood. Vide H. Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 1216-1218 for the rite. The Rajamtiprakasa (p. 92- 
107) explains the procedure of coronation from the Ait. Br. In 
the Rajasuya, among the preliminary rites are the offerings 
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called ‘ ratninam havirhsi ’ (the offerings in the houses of the 
jewels, which are twelve). Vide H. Dh. vol. 11 pp. 1215-16. 
They have a symbolical value. The person to be crowned re¬ 
cognizes the importance of his high functionaries and is declared 
to be their king and they are supposed to approve of him as 
king. In the Abhisecaniya rite of the Rajasuya, there are two 
parts, a religious and a popular. First, the adhvaryu and the 
other priests sprinkle the king with holy water collected from 
various sources in vessels; then the king’s brother, a friendly 
ksatriya and a vaisya also sprinkle him with the holy water. 
This last is symbolic of the popular approval of the coronation. 

The Tai. Br. II. 7. 15-17 deals with coronation. It first 
gives the seven mantras for seven ahutis that are offered. A 
tiger skin is spread on which the king is seated and he is 
sprinkled with holy water in which sprouts of barley and durva 
grass are mixed up; the king ascends a chariot to the accom¬ 
paniment of mantras, then the four wheels of the chariot are 
touched, the purohita and charioteer are addressed with man¬ 
tras ; Anumati, the Earth (as mother), and Heaven (as father) 
are implored to approve of the coronation, the king is made to 
look up towards the Sun and then the king looks on the sub¬ 
jects ; the king then undergoes shaving when seated on a chair 
of udumbara wood, then his arms and head are anointed with 
milk blended with clarified butter. 

The Nitimayukha pp. 4-5, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 42-43, 
Rajadharmakaustubha pp. 335-336 quote a passage from the 
Gopatha Brahmana*^® on the rites of coronation as follows:— 
We shall expound the rite of the coronation of the king.* Having 
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collected the materials required such as bilva fruit, viz. sixteen 
jars, sixteen bilva fruits, earth from an ant-hill, all kinds of 
husked grains, all liquids, and all kinds of grains (unhusked). 
There should be four jars each of gold, silver, copper and clay. 
Having filled them, keeping their mouths up, with water from a 
deep reservoir of water or a lake to the accompaniment of the 
mantra ‘ namainama ’ (?) and having put the jars down on the 
surface of the altar, he (the priest) should place one bilva fruit 
apiece in each of the 16 jars and cast (into the jars) the husked 
and unhusked grains and all fluids, adding them (to the water) 
in the golden jars with the mantras called Abhaya (Atharva- 
veda 19.15), Aparajita, Ayusya (Atharvaveda I. 30) and Svas- 
tyayana (Atharvaveda I. 21, VII. 85. 1, VH. S6. 1, VH117.1), 
in the silver jars, with the mantras called samsravya (Atharva¬ 
veda 19.1) and Samsiktiya (Atharvaveda 11. 26), in the copper 
jars with the mantras called Bhaisajya (Atharva VII. 45 ‘ janad *) 
and Amhomuc and in the earthen jars with Sarhvesa, Sam- 
vargya and Santatiya mantras and with the Prana hymn 
(Atharvaveda XI. 4). He should then bathe the king with 
(the water of) the jars held by very holy and learned brah- 
manas (srotriyas). He should consecrate the king seated on 
the throne with the mantra (Atharvaveda IV. 22.1) ‘ O Indra, 
make this my ksatriya prosper ’. (The king) being thus bathed 
should eat the several liquids, should make gifts of a thousand 
cows to the brahmana priests who assist the chief priest, bestow 
a good village on the chief priest. He (the king) thereby 
acquires great glory, enjoys the earth and always vanquishes 
his foes ’. 


107. For Svastyayana vide H. Dh. 11. p. 83 (n). For Aytisya vide 
Kausikasutra 52. 18; for Abhaya, Kausika 16. 8; for Aparajita hymns 
Kausikasutra 14. 7 note; for Svastyayana, Kausika 8. 2n; the Santatiya are 
Atharvaveda I. 6. 1,1. 33. 1, VII. 68, VII. 69. 1 &c. The Amhomuc verses are 
Atharva IV. 23 29, Vide Nitimayukha p.25 for Aparajita mantras. The 

(P* 7) quotes from the a long passage in which the mantras to 

be recited by the purohita are stated to be these * 

‘ *njf i 

i « aud 

explains i noTT: sug; 

fRr I w# ^ « aiw- 

^Cl is the first word of #.18, 38, 

STsrf&W is 5R. X. 103, 3 Tt*TR^ is #. STf. HI. 12. 3. 2 and 

is t. srr. I. 1. 7. 3, TfcT f?? is Vlll. 61. 13 and is 

X. 152. 2. 
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The Samavidhana Brahmana*^® (III. 5) describes a shorter 
Tite: “(The priest) should crown the king when the moon is in 
-the Pusya or Sravana constellation. Having brought waters 
(separately in separate jars) from famous holy rivers (like the 
Ganges)and from the sea and having mixed in them rice, 
barley, sesame and masa (black beans) grains and curds, honey, 
flowers and gold, he should bathe the king seated on an auspici¬ 
ous throne made of udumbara wood on which is spread tiger-skin 
with the hair outside, from horn-pipes cut off from the horns of 
living cows to the accompaniment of the rahasya mantra 
‘abhratrvyah’ (you are without an enemy &c., Rg. VIII. 21.13, 
Samaveda 399 and 1489). He should bathe the king to the 
accompaniment of the Ekavrsa hymn (instead of Rg. VIII. 21.13) 
whom he desires to be the sole ruler (of the earth) and whose 
circle of kings is desired by him not to be overwhelmed by an 
enemy. On the priest performing the coronation rite the king 
should bestow the best village, a hundred maid servants and a 
thousand cows and (the king) should be obedient to him (the 
officiating priest)”. 

The Baud. GrhyaSesasutra (I. 23) contains the procedure of 
coronation, the whole of which is quoted by the Balambhatti on 
the Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 309. It is briefly as follows:—On the 
5th or 13th tithi of the bright half when the moon is in Pusya 
or Sravana or in any other auspicious constellation ( naksatra ), 
two brahmanas are fed (the day previous). Then a worthy 
purohUa is chosen, who mutters certain texts. At sunset the 
purohita makes a lotus-like circle in which are collected the 
materials viz. waters of the ocean and of rivers mixed with rice, 
barley, sesame, masas and pancagavya, and a hJuidrasana made 
of udumbara, a tiger-skin, and golden jars and horns of cows. 
In the north-east part of the palace, a honia is performed with 
eight thousand dhutis (oblations) of rice &c. to the accompani¬ 
ment of the vyahrtis^ the Gdyatri and the mantra to Tryambaka 

108 . i 

ffir i 

*4 ^TT%m i 

I ffir i ^mR^^ri^rsrr. m. 5. i-3 quoted by 
p. 58 and p. 338; both quote the gloss of Madhava- 

carya on this. 

109. The who became allied to the by marriage are 

described as 

E. I. vol. III. p. 258. 
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(Tai. S. I. 8. 6. 2). The priest first propitiates the goddess 
Laksmi with the hymn to Sri and then washes the crown with 
cow’s urine and dung, milk, curds, clarified butter and with 
water mixed with laiias to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras, and ties an amulet (pt'otisara)^ and sprinkles the king 
and his conveyance (horse). At sunrise next day (the day of 
coronation) the tiger-skin is spread on the throne, the king sits 
thereon facing the east, the priest takes the golden jars and 
sprinkles the king with water falling upon him from the cone¬ 
like horns of cows with several mantras (such as those addressed 
to waters, Varuna &c.). After the king is made to take a bath, 
a fee of a thousand niskas and a hundred dcms is paid to the 
brahmanas. Then the crown is placed on his head and drums 
are beaten. 

The Kausikasutra of the Atharvaveda (in 17*1-10) des^ 
cribes the abhiseka ( called laghu ) performed on the Yuvaraja, 
Mandalika, Samanta and Senapati and (in 17.11-34 ) describes 
the mahabhiseka of the king. 

In the Ramayana there are numerous references to corona¬ 
tion. In the Yuddhakanda 131 we have a lengthy description 
of the coronation of Rama. Some of the salient features are : 
Rama was shaved that day, had a bath and put on costly 
clothes. Sita also was suitably dressed and ornamented. Rama 
sat in a chariot and went through the capital, when Bharata 
held the reins, Satrughna held the umbrella, Laksmana the 
white chowrie ; then Rama rode an elephant; drums were 
beaten and conches were blown; as auspicious signs gold, cows, 
maidens, brahmanas, men with sweetmeats in their hands passed 
in front of Rama; the citizens had raised banners on every house; 
Jambavan, Hanuman and two others brought four jars full 
of sea-water and waters of five hundred rivers were brought 


110. The Visnudharmottara (II. 128. 2~6) states that the hymn to 
Sri is different for each veda; the hymn of 15 verses beginning with 

* Hiranyavarnam harinlm ' occurring in the parisista to the Rgveda is the 

one for Rgveda, the hymn of four verses ^beginning with * rathe aksesu 
vrsabhasya vaje ' (Tai. Br. II. 7. 7 ) is the Srisukta for the Yajurveda, the 

verse ‘ srayanta iva’( 267, 1319 ) for Samaveda and ‘ sriyam dhatur mayi 

dehi ’ is the one for Atharvaveda. The Agnipurana ( 237. 2-17 ) contains a 
hymn to Sri, which is not vedic but pauranic. Similarly the Rajadharma- 
kaustubha ( pp. 367-370 ) contains a long pauranic hymn (said to have been 
repeated by Indra) to Sri which is to be recited while the king was to be 
seated on the throne after coronation. It is taken from the Visnupurana 1.9. 
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in jars; the aged Vasistha, the family priest, seated Rama and 
Sita on a jewelled throne ; Vasistha and other sages sprinkled 
Rama with the holy and scented waters, then maidens, the 
ministers, soldiers, the guilds of merchants also sprinkled 
Rama; Vasistha placed an ancient crown on Rama’s head; 
there was dancing and singing; Rama gave presents to the 
priests and to his friends and to such helpers as Sugriva, Ahgada, 
Bibhisana and others and Sita gave a necklace to Hanuman. 
In the Ayodhyakanda 15 we have a description of preparations 
for the abhiseka of Rama as yuvaraja. The Raghuvaihsa XVII. 
10 mentions the coronation of Kusa’s son with waters of holy 
rivers (tirthas) from golden jars. 

In the Mahabharata also there are several references to and 
descriptions of coronation. Vide Sabha 33 ( where people of all 
castes including sudras were invited at the Rajasuya, vv 41-42 ) 
for the coronation of Yudhisthira; Santi 40 (in verses 9-13 
the materials for coronation are described); Adi 44, 85,101 
(only references). 

The sambharas (materials required) of coronation are 
stated in the Pratimanataka (1.1) ascribed to Bhasa and in 
the Pahcatantra IH ( after verse 75). 

In the Agnipurana, chap. 218 deals with coronation and 
chap. 219 sets out the mantras. The following are the principal 
items in the ceremony ; bath ( with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed), seating on bhadrasana, proclamation of 
abhaya (security and non-injury to all), releasing some prisoners 
from jail, AindrI Santi, fast by king, recital of mantras, sancti¬ 
fying the head and other limbs of the king with earth taken 
from the top of a mountain and from other places, sprinkling 
paflcagavya, sprinkling of water from four jars of gold, silver, 
copper and earth by amatyas of the four varnas, abhiseka by a 
Bgvedin with water mixed with honey, by Chandoga with 
Water mixed with- kusa grass, by Yajurvedin and Atharvavedin 
brahmanas touching king’s head and throat with yellow 
pigment, singing and beating of musical instruments, holding 
of chowrie and fan before the king, king’s looking into a 
mirror and clarified butter, worship of Visnu and other gods, 
sitting on a tiger-skin below which there are four skins viz. of 
lion, cheeta, cat and bull; purohita to give madhuparka, to tie 
patta (a fillet or tiara) round the king’s head and to place the 
crown on his head; presentation of ministers by the pratihara ; 
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king to give presents to the priests and other brahmanas; 
going round fire; doing obeisance to elders; touching a bull; 
worshipping a cow with calf; riding a horse; honouring an 
elephant and riding it; procession in the capital; honouring all 
people and taking leave of them. 

There are descriptions of the abhiseka of a yuvaraja (as of 
Bhima in Santi 41), of a great commander (as of Bhisma in 
Udyogaparva 155.26'-32), of Drona in Dronaparva 5.39-43, of 
Skanda in Salyaparva 45. 

The Rajanitiprakasa (pp, 49-83), the Rajadharma-kaustubha 
(pp. 318-363 ) and Nitimayukha pp. 1-4 quote from the Visnu- 
dharmottara almost the whole of chapters 21-22 of the 2nd 
khanda that deal with the rites and mantras of coronation. It 
appears that the Kaustubha appropriates all the glosses of 
Mitramisra. The Visnudharmottara (11.19) sets out first the 
Santi (propitiatory) rite in honour of Indra (called the 
Paurandari or Aindrl Santi;). It is impossible to give the details 
here, but a few matters may be noticed. The purana (in II. 
21) includes all the details from the Vedic texts (such as 
Svastyayana, Ayusya, Abhaya and Aparajita hymns) and adds 
other rites also. It mentions the procedure stated above from 
the Agnipurana and employs Vedic mantras in doing so. In 11.22 
the Visnudharmottara gives purana mantras in 182 verses, in 
which such gods as Brahma, Naksatras (from Krttika to 
Bharani), the planets, 14 Manus, 11 Rudras, Visve-Devas, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, danavas, dakinis, birds like Qeruda, 
nagas, sages like Veda-Vyasa, emperors like Prthu, Dilipa, 
Bharata, vedas and vidyas, rivers &c, are invoked to crown the 
king. 

The Rajadharmakaustubha gives the most elaborate des¬ 
cription of coronation. First a santi rite is performed, then on 
the next ( 2nd ) day, a sacrifice to Isana ( Rudra); on the 3rd 
day worship of the planets and other deities like waters, the 
earth, Narayana, Indra &c. and the invocation of naksatras; on 
the 4th day a yaga for naksatras; on the 5th day at night a 
sacrifice to the goddess Nirrti (a clay idol seated on an ass with 
dark vesture ); on the sixth day Aindri Santi (propitiatory rite 
in honour of Indra); then the rites prescribed in the Visnu¬ 
dharmottara purana. 

The Visnudharmottara notes (H. 18. 2-4) that on the death 
of the reigning king, there is no waiting for an auspicious time. 
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The suocGSBor should be bathed with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed, proclamation should be issued in his name that 
he has succeeded as king, the purohita and astrologer should show 
him to the people while he occupies a seat other than that 
occupied by the late king ; the king should honour the people, 
proclaim peace and security, set free some prisoners and wait 
for the formal coronation. The Rajanltiprakasa (p. 62 ) adds 
that on the death of a king his successor should be crowned one 
year thereafter and that when a king abdicates his successor 
may be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting for a 
year. From the fact that the Kalihga king Kharavela was 
crowned in his 25th year and the fact that the Barhaspatya-* 
sutra (I- 89-90) states that up to the 25th year the prince may 
spend his time in play and education and then in earning wealth, 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II. p. 52) concludes that a 
Hindu coronation could not take place before the 25th year. 
This is proving too much. The Barhaspatya-sutra says not a 
word about the age of cot'onatioti. Authorities like the Visnu- 
dharmottara require waiting for a year only after the death of 
the former king. 

The Visnudharmottara (11.7) specifies at great length 
the qualities of the principal queen (agra-imhist), which are 
quoted by the Rajanitikaustubha pp. 249-250. The chief queen 
should have the coronation rite performed along with the king 
or she should be separately crowned after the king. Manu 
Vn. 77 advises the king to marry a lady of noble family, of the 
same caste, of charming appearance and possessed of good 
qualities. The Rajatarangini (VIII. 82 ) notes that Jayamati, 
the queen of the good king Uccala of Kashmir (1101-1111 A. D.), 
always occupied half his throne. 

The Nitimayukha and Rajadharmakaustubha give the most 
detailed description of the Aindri Santi. For want of space it 
has to be passed over. The Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 63-66) and 
Rajadharmakaustubha (pp. 340-346) contain in one place a 
summary of the whole ceremony after Aindri Santi commencing 
one day previous to the actual day of coronation. One detail of the 

in. \ 

I. 89-90. 

112. ^ Hirg -qy \ II 

II. 7. 8 on which Xf. p. 249 remarks ^t^TT STTH' 
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rites is interesting, viz. after the learned brahmanas and priests 
sprinkle the king with holy waters from several jars to the 
accompaniment of mantras and a B-gvedin brahmana touches 
the king s head and throat with powder of gorocana with the 
mantra ‘ gandhadvaram ’ (Tai. A. X. 1.10), principal virtuous 
ladies, whose sons are alive, of the four varnas and also of mixed 
castes reciting auspicious songs (except the sudra ladies who 
remain silent) should sprinkle the king with the waters derived 
from the sea and other holy places.”^ There is a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation of Shivaji^^^" the founder of the Maratha 
Empire in 1674 A. D. in the chronicle {txikliar) compiled by 
Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad (ed. by K. N. Sane, pp. 98-104), where 
it is said that a costly throne was prepared, from 108 places waters 
were brought in 108 golden jars (95 tlrthas are actually named), 
Gagabhatta and other brahmanas officiated and sprinkled waters 
on the king, large gifts including the sixteen mahadanas were 
made. Eight ministers stood round the throne (whose names 
and offices are set out), the head of the ecclesiastical department 
called Panditrao being to the right and the prime minister 
( mukhya pradhana ) to the left, an umbrella ( chatra) set with 
jewels was held over his head, new golden coins were struck and 
a new era was started called ‘Rajyabhiseka’ era commencing from 
that year. In a small work called ‘ Shivaraja-rajyabhiseka-kalpa- 
taru ’ (published in the quarterly Journal of the Bharata-itihasa- 
sarhsodhaka Mandala at Poona, vol. X part I pp. 28-40 ) in 236 
verses it is stated that a Yogin named Niscalapuri, an adept in 
Tantrika rites, got a second coronation of Shivaji performed over 
three months after that performed by Gagabhatta, with Tantrika 
mantras on Wednesday the 5th of the bright half of Asvina sake 
1596, one interesting fact stated being that Shivaji went througli 
a form of marriage with vaidika mantras with his wives that had 
already been married to him with pauranic mantras. 

113. cTcft 

p. 66. Vide also p. 346 and p. 12 for similar words. 

113a. For a detailed and graphic description of the coronation of 
King Shivaji in 1674 A. D. vide * Shiva-chatrapatimahiraja-caritra ’ by 
Malhar Ramrao Chitnis (ed. in 1882) pp. 120-125 (in Marathi). Shivaji’s 
upanayana was performed on the 5th of the bright half of Jyestha ; for seven 
days various rites went on ; Vinayaka^nti, Graha^nti, Aindri and Pauran" 
dari are said to have been performed and he w^s actually crowned on the 
13th of the bright half of Jyestha. In Sambhaji-raje-caritra by the same 
author (edited by Rao Bahadur K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. of 1915) at p. 8 there 
is a description of the coronation of Sambhaji, son of Shivaji. 

11 
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Tlie symbols of royalty viz. the umbrella, the chowries and 
the cane stick are brought in to the king by principal ministers. 
The Visnudharmottara (11. 12) states that the carmra for the 
king must be made from the tails of camari deer and must be all 
white with a handle of gold or silver and that the one for a 
councillor or purohita should be yellowish, while the same purana 
in 11. 13 describes the requisites of a royal umbrella. That the 
umbrella and camaras were inseparable emblems of sovereignty 
is emphasized by Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa HI. 16. Vide the 
Brhatsarhhita, chap. 71 and 72, for camara and umbrella. 

It appears that sometimes a king took another name on 
coronation which was called abkisekanama. Vide Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s ‘Champa* p. 157 for a list of such names from 
Champa and Dr. Minakshi’s ‘Administrative and social life 
under Pallavas ’ p. 39 for the Pallava Rajasimha having the 
coronation name Narasimhavarman. Certain kings, when they 
performed Asvamedha, assumed new titles e. g. Kumaragupta 1 
seems to have assumed the title of Mahendra, as is clear from 
some of his coins on which his name and title occur. 

The Brhatsaihhita of Varahamihira (chap, 48) lays down 
that the paUa (tiara) for the king and others should be made of 
pure gold, that their length should be double of the breadth in 
the middle of it, that there should be five aigrettes in the king’s 
tiara, three in the queen’s and yuvaraja’s, one in that of^the 
commander-in-chief and none in the one that the king may give 
to a person as a mark of favour. Utpala in his com. on the 
Brhatsarhhita says that patta is the same as rnukuta, while acc. 
to the Nitimayukha (p. 13) and other works patta is tied on 
the forehead and(crown) is placed on the king s head. 
Vide Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 54-55) and Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 324) for further details. The Visnudharmottara (11.14) 
describes the characteristics of bhadrasana (the throne ) for the 
king; vide also Rajanitiprakasa pp. 51-52. It must be made 
of gold, silver or copper or a tree from which milky juice 
oozes when cut, it was to be one cubit and half high for a 
sa?hrdt, 1J cubit for a king and one cubit high for a feudatory 
(samanta). 

The Visnudharmottara (11.162 ) states that on every anni¬ 
versary of the first coronation when the moon is in the same 
naksatra as that on which the first coronation took place the 
king should repeat the rites of coronation. The Brahmapurana 
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quoted by the R. D. K. (p. 10) also says the same. Vide 
Rajanitiprakasa p. 115 and Kaustubha p. 379 also. 

Manu (VII. 217-220 ) warns the king against poisoning ‘ The 
king should partake of food that is well examined and prepared 
by servants that are trust-worthy (lit. as if they were his own 
self), that know the proper times (for dining), that cannot be 
won over and over the food spells destroying poison should have 
been muttered. He should mix up in all that he partakes medi 
cines that are antidotes against poison and should always wear 
gems that work against poison. Only women devoted to him 
and well examined and found safe as regards their dress and 
ornaments should be allowed to touch him w^hen fanning or bath¬ 
ing him or applying perfumes to his body. The king should 
take care in this way as regards his vehicles, bed, food, bath, 
applying perfumes and all ornamentation’. Ksucn. VII. 8 and 
Matsya 219.10 are very similar to Manu VII. 220. Kautilya 
(1.17) states that the king should first secure his personal 
safety against his sons and wives and then the security of the 
kingdom against near and distant enemies. He first deals with 
safety from his own sons, the princes. The opinions of various 
authors on polity are cited (some of which have been noted 
above) viz. secret punishment (acc. to Bharadvaja), keeping 
under guard in one place ( acc. to Visalaksa), keeping the prince 
in a fort under the boundary guard (acc. to the Parasaras), keep¬ 
ing the prince away from his own kingdom in a fort belonging 
to a feudatory (acc. to Pisuna), sending him to his maternal re¬ 
lations (acc. to Kaunapadanta), making the prince addicted to 
sensual pleasures (acc. to Vatavyadhi),proper pre-natal care and 
proper education after birth about dharma and restraint (acc. 
to Kaut.). This symposium shows how the problem of the 
king’s safety against bad princes taxed the ingenuity of all 
ancient writers on Arthasastra and how Kautilya advocated 
the only reasonable course possible. The Matsyapurana, chap. 
220, also relies on training, discipline and gradual transfer of 
responsibility and advises the imprisonment of a bad prince in 
a well-guarded place furnished with comforts suitable to his 


quoted in p. 10. 
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position In I. 20 Kautilya gives practical hints against the 
danger of fire and poisons : e. g. he says that poisonous snakes 
will not enter a building provided with Jivanti, Sveta and other 
plants; that cats, peacocks, mongoose and spotted deer when let 
loose eat serpents, that certain birds like parrots, maiims, malbar 
bird shriek when they suspect snake poison, the heron loses his 
consciousness in the vicinity of poison; the pheasant (jlvan- 
jivaka) feels exhausted; the young cuckoo dies; the eyes of 
cakora become redder Kam. (VII. 10-13) repeats the words of 
Kaut. 1.20 and the Matsya (219. 17-22) refers to the effects of 
poison on the same birds and a few others. The Matsyapurana 
in chap. 219-220 closely follows Kaut. and Kam. and appears 
to be based on them (e. g. Matsya 219. 30 latter half is the same 
as Kam. VII. 24 first half). Vide Yasastilaka III. pp. 511-512 
for the effects of poison on birds almost in the same words as 
those of Kaut. and Kam. Vide Sukra I. 326-328. Kaut. I. 21, 
Kam. VII. 15-26, Matsya 219. 9-32 state that part of the food 
for the king should first be cast into fire and offered to birds and 
the effects noted, they dwell at great length on the different tints 
of the flames of fire and of the smoke when different kinds 
of food are cast into fire, they point out the actions and ges¬ 
tures of the poisoner, they prescribe that the cook and the 
doctor giving medicines for mixing in food as antidotes should 
be made to partake of the food and then the king should himself 
partake of it. The king has to be careful in the harem, when 
receiving presents or anything sent by others, when sitting in 
a conveyance or riding a horse or travelling in a boat or when 
attending festivals (Kaut. I. 20-21, Kam. VII. 28-47). Kaut. 
1.20 and Kam. (VII. 44 and 50) advise the king not to trust women 
and even the queen and to approach even the queen after she 
has been examined by men 80 years old and women over 50 


114. ^ ^ 

it H i 

31!^ cTcT: TO Ic aiy ^q TT^ H Ilc^^220. 5-7. Compare VII. 2-6 

*T3Tr I «fcft \^k « — 

I it f n 

I «. Vide also 

3lf?rS^Tor 225. 3-4 for similar provisions. 

115. in VII, 12 is explained by the com. as 
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years in the harem and found'*® safe. Kaut. (I. 20) and Kam. 
(Vn. 51-54) both name seven kings that met death in their 
queen’s chambers by the stratagems of the queens themselves or 
those that were incited by them; viz. Bhadrasena killed by 
his brother concealed in the chamber of his queen (who was in 
love with the king’s brother), the king of Karusa killed by his 
own son who had concealed himself under the bed of the queen 
(who was angered by the king’s promise to give the kingdom to 
the son of a rival queen), the king of Kasi killed by his queen 
who mixed fried rice with poison pretending that it was honey; 
the queen of the king of Sauvira killed him with a jewel in her 
girdle that was smeared with poison; Vairantya was killed by 
his queen with her anklet smeared with poison; Jalutha (or 
Jarusa in Kam.) was killed with a mirror (with a razor-like 
edge) covered with poison; Viduratha was killed by his queen 
who had concealed a weapon in her braided hair. The Harsa- 
carita (VI) of Bana mentions with additional details the cases 
of Bhadrasena king of Kalihga killed by his brother Virasena, 
the king of Karusa (Dadhra by name), KaMraja (named Maha- 
sena) whose queen Suprabha killed him to secure the kingdom to 
her son, Jarutha king of Ayodhya, Vairantya named Rantideva, 
Viduratha of the Vrsnis killed by Bindumati, the Sauvira king 
Virasena killed by queen Hamsavati. In the Brhatsamhita 
(77. 1-2) two of these, Viduratha and Kasiraja, are mentioned, 
but the latter is said to have been killed by his estranged queen 
with an anklet smeared with poison. Medhatithi on Manu 
VII. 153 quotes four of these seven. The Nitivakyamrta (raja- 
raksasamuddesa 35-36, pp. 231-232) sets out six other examples 
of kings killed by their queens. The king has also to beware 
of treachery from ministers and oflBcials. Kaut. (in I. 10) des¬ 
cribes how ancient writers devised methods of ascertaining the 
purity or impurity of ministers by putting before them allure¬ 
ments regarding dharma, wealth, sexual desires and playing on 
their fears and gives it as his own opinion that temptations that 
have direct reference to the king or queen should not be placed 
in the way of the ministers. In the Harsacarita VI, Skanda- 


I. 20 ; 3TT5fTm^T9T ^TT^: * ^ « 

vn. 44 and 50* Dr. Sham Sastri’s translation (p. 46) of Kautilya ‘eighty 
men and fifty women ' is not correct. 
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gupta, the commander of the elephant arm of Harsa’s army, 
warns the Emperor against putting trust in everybody and 
gives 19 instances of kings that met misfortunes, death or des¬ 
truction through their own carelessness and the stratagems of 
those about them (apart from the seven mentioned above and 
two more who fell victims to the wiles of their queens). Some of 
them are famous and deserve mention here, viz. the king of Vatsa 
(i. e. Udayana) who was imprisoned by the soldiers of Mahasena 
that jumped out of a faked elephant; Maurya Brhadratha killed 
by his Senapati Pu^yamitra (called ‘anarya’ by Bana on account 
of his treachery to his master); Kakavarna Saisunari (Saisunagi?), 
Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, whose head was cut off by Mitradeva 
while the king fond of dancing was in the midst of actors; 
the Suhga Devabhuti killed by his minister Vasudeva; Candra- 
gupta (of the Gupta dynasty) who dressed as a charming woman 
cut off the king of Sakas; the foolish Maukhari king Ksatra- 
varman killed by bards. Vide Kamasutra V. 5.30 for two other 
examples of the Abhira king Kottaraja and Jayatsena king of 
Kasi. The Nitivakyamrta (Dutasamuddesa) p. 171 states that 
Canakya killed one of the Nandas through a cliita and that two 
other kings met death from presents of poisoned clothes and a 
jewelled box containing snake poison. The Yasastilakacampu 
(III. pp. 431-432) sets out many instances of kings that met with 
death from the wrath or the machinations of their ministers, 
purohita &c. 

From these examples one should not draw the facile and 
sweeping conclusion that in India the life of no king was safe. 
In the vast continent of India there were always numerous king, 
doms at the same time. It is no wonder that in the course of 
several thousand years and over such vast territories, some 
kings met death by treachery and stratagem. This is not a 
phenomenon restricted to India. In a small country like 
England we have within two hundred years instances of the 
murder of the boy king Edward V and his brother prince 
Richard, of Lady Jane Grey nominated by Edward VI as his 
successor and the further fact that Cromwell during the last few 
months of his life was afraid of being assassinated. During 
about 150 years from 1789 out of 30 Presidents of the U. S. A. 
several such as Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley met death at the 
hands of assassins. 

The truth is that in a monarchy the king was the pivot of 
the whole State. As the Matsyapurana (219.34) finely puts it 
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‘ the king was the root and the subjects were the tree ; in saving 
the king from dangers the whole kingdom was on the road to 
prosperity and therefore all were to make efforts to guard the 
king 

Hereditary monarchy was the norm of government in 
ancient and medieval India. Kautilya expressly states (1. 17 
at end) that the practice to make the eldest son the king is 
honoured except in the case of a calamity. At or about the time 
of Buddha and'* a few centuries thereafter there were a few 
oligarchies or (as some scholars prefer to call them ) republics. 
But our Dharmasastra or Arthasastra authorities contain rather 
very meagre references to them. The Mahabharata in Santi 107 
furnishes the following data about -ganarajyas ( government by 
groups ): Internal dissensions are the root of the ruin of gavas ; 
it is very difficult to keep lines of policy secret when there are 
many ( when the government is that of many, i. e. an oligarchy 
or a republic ); all members of the gana in their entirety do not 
deserve to hear the line of policy decided upon, but the chief 
persons among the ganas should meet together and arrange 
among themselves to secure the welfare of the whole gana; if 
disputes that arise among the families (or clans) are connived 
at by the heads of the clan, the ruin of the clan takes place 
which leads on to dissensions among the whole group (gana). 
Danger from internal dissensions must be guarded against (in 
the case of ganarajya ), external dangers are not serious (in the 
case of ganarajya). All members of the gana are equal by 
birth and family, but they are not equal in energy, intelligence, 
bodily appearance and wealth. By their enemies ganas are 
broken by means of internal dissensions and bribes; therefore 
the greatest safety of ganas lies in union ^ In these words the 
author of the Mahabharata unerringly puts his finger on the 
weak spots of the rule of many viz. secrecy cannot be kept, 
there is corruption due to greed and jealousy, which bring about 
their downfall. In another place ( Santi 81) the Mahabharata 
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refers to the sangha of the Vrsnis, of whom Krsna was the presi¬ 
dent, and* the great truth that the ruin of sahghas is brought 
about by internal dissensions and corruption and it hits off the 
qualities required in the wise leader of the sangha to be four 
viz. sagacity, forbearance, self-control and giving up the acqui¬ 
sitive spirit. The words sanglia and gana are employed as 
synonyms in the Mahabharata. Panini (HI. 3.86) states that 
sangha means gana. Patahjali in his Mahabhasya ( vol. II. p. 356) 
states that sangha, samuha and samudaya mean the same thing. 
Panini knows two kinds of sahghas viz. dyudhajim (who practis¬ 
ed the profession of arms) and those that were not so and 
further he also indicates that in the Vahika country sahghas 
included^** brahmanas, ksatriyas and others (vide V. 3. 114 ). 
He names the sahghas of Vrkas, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 
(V. 3.115-117) as dyudhajivin. Katyayana by his vmiika 
‘ ksatriyadekarajat sahghapratisedhartham * on Panini IV. 1.168 
shows that sahgha was differentiated from monarchy. Acc. to 
Kautilya (p. 53 above ) the sahgha of the Vrsnis perished when it 
came in conflict with Dvaipayana. In another place Kautilya 
says that (in some cases) the kingdom may be ruled by a 
clan, for the confederacyof a clan is invincible, it is free 
from the calamity of a kingless State and therefore exists on the 
earth very long. Kautilya devotes one section (Adhikarana 
XI) to the dealings of the ambitious king with sahghas. There 
he states that securing the sahgha on one’s side is far better 
than securing an army or allies and makes the most interesting 
remark that the corporation of the ksatriyas and others in 

118. In the Karnaparva the country of Vahikas is severely condemned 

and it is said to be the country between the Indus and the five rivers of the 
Panjab (chap. 44. 7) qrsgrTHt l cTI?^ 

In chap. 44. 10 it is stated that their chief city is 

Sakala and in verses 11-30 and 35-38 their condemned practices are set out, 
and verses 31-34 say that the country of the five rivers is called Aratta and 
Vahika. In Karnaparva 45. 6-13 the interesting fact is mentioned that in 
that country only one brother in a family acts as a brahmana should and 
that their sons do not inherit but their sister's sons take the inheritance. 
Vide * Indian Culture ’ vol. VI. 129-136 and vol. VIII. p. 85 ff for informat¬ 
ion on * Vahika 
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the countries of Kambhoja and Surastra practise varla (husbandry 
and trade) and the profession of arms, while those of the 
Licchivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukuras, Kurus 
and Paficalas live on the title of rajan applied to them (i. e. 
they are not cultivators of the soil and soldiers, but are only 
chiefs or nobles). What Kautilya means by ‘ varta-sastropa- 
jlvinah ’ appears to be that they were agriculturists ordinarily 
but were ready with their swords to defend their country when 
occasion required. Kautilya then describes in detail without 
any scruples how the conqueror may by various subterfuges 
cause dissensions among the members of the sahgha and its 
leader or leaders ( sahgJui-mukhya). In VIII. 3 Kautilya 
remarks that dissension becomes particularly rife owing to 
gambling among sahghas and noble clans that have the sahgha 
constitution and they are destroyed. From about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. the oligarchic States or Republics became 
rare and gradually disappeared. We get further data about 
these ganarajyas from Buddhist works, Greek sources (like the 
fragments of Megasthenes), coins and inscriptions. Rudradaman 
(in Junagadh Inscription of 150 A. D.) boasts that he had 
uprooted the Yaudheyas who had become puffed up and 
unbending on account of the title of heroes {vlra) that was 
prominently applied to them among all ksatriyas *** (E. 1. 
vol. Vin. at p. 44 ). Samudragupta (in the first half of the 4tJ:i 
century A. D.) subjugated the Yaudheyas, Malavas, Arjunayanas 
&c. In Gupta Inscriptions No. 58 p. 251 there is mention 
of a maliardja-mahasenapati who was made their leader by the 
Yaudheya-gana. The Brhatsaihhita in several places refers to the 
Yaudheyas and Ar3unayana3 (e. g. 4.25 ; 5.40, 67, 75 ; 14.25 
and 28; 16.21; 17.19) and speaks of Yaudheya-nrpa in 9.11. 
Vide Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins ’ pp. 11 and 15 and Plate II, nos. 13-15 
and Plate III, no. 20 for the coins of the Yaudheyas and Arjuna¬ 
yanas. Arrian writes in ‘ Indika ’ (tr. by MacCrindle IX. p. 208, 
ed. of 1926) ‘ from Dionysus to Sandrakottos the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 years, but among them 
a republic was thrice established ’. MacCrindle’s ‘ Invasion 
of India ’ ( p. 121) speaks of an aristocratic government on the 
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Hyphasis or Beas. The Greek writers describing the invasion 
of Alexander speak of the democracies of the Oxydrakai 
(Ksudrakas), Malloi (the Malavas), the Siboi (Sibis), Sambastai 
(the Ambasthas) and several others. Vide K. P. Jayaswal’s 
‘ Hindu Polity * part 1. chap. VJII (pp. 63^79) for Hindu Repub¬ 
lics mentioned in Greek writings. Rhys Davids in ‘ Buddhist 
India’ pp. 19 ff. summarizes the data about Indian republics 
derived from Buddhist works. On p. 22 he gives the names of 
eleven republican clans with their capitals, some of which like 
the Sakyas (of Kapilavastu), the Mallas (of Kusinara and Pava), 
the Videhas (of Mithila) and Licchavis (of Vesali) are well- 
known. Rhys Davids states (p. 19) that the administrative and 
judicial business of the Sakyas was carried on in a mote-hall 
(santhagara) at Kapilavastu, that a single chief was chosen 
(but how and for what period is not known) who presided over 
the sessions and (when no sessions were being held) also over 
the State, that he bore the title of raja. He mentions that at 
one time Buddha’s cousin Bhaddiya was raja and that in another 
passage Buddha’s father Suddhodana is styled raja. He further 
points out (p. 26) that the Vajjians had eight confederate clans 
of which the Licchavis and the Videhas were the most impor¬ 
tant. K. P. Jayaswal in ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 25-165 
brings together all the data about Hindu oligarchies (or repub¬ 
lics as he calls them) and his work deserves the serious atten¬ 
tion of all those who are interested in the study of ancient 
Indian political institutions, though here and there one cannot 
approve of his interpretations and theories. To take only one 
example, he holds that the procedure prescribed by Buddha for 
the deliberations of the sangha in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta was 
borrowed from the procedure followed by the republics in their 
deliberations and therefore he describes the procedure of the 
Buddhist sangha in great detail (‘ Hindu Polity,’ part I chap. XI 
pp. 103-117). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also (in ‘ Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 121-125) adopts this theory. Tliis to 
say the least is a gratuitous assumption. The mere fact that 
Buddha told the prime minister of Ajatasatru, king of Magadha, 
who contemplated attacking the Vajjian confederacy, that the 
latter would not decline but prosper as long as they observed 
seven conditions and the fact that those very seven conditions 
were prescribed by the Buddha for the welfare of the sangha do 
not lead on to the further inference that the procedure followed 
by the monks in the deliberations of the meeting of the sangha 
(which is set out in such passages as the Mahavagga IX. 3, S.B.E. 
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vol. XVII p. 264 ff, Cullavagga IV. 9, S. B. E. vol. XX pp. 24-27) 
was the procedure of the meetings of the oligarchies. The seven 
conditions (both for the welfare of the Vajjians and the Sahgha) 
are set out in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, chap. I. (S. B. E. 
vol. XL pp. 3-8) viz. holding full and frequent public assem¬ 
blies, meeting together in concord and carrying out undertakings 
in concord, enacting nothing not already established and abro¬ 
gating nothing that has been already enacted and acting in 
accordance with ancient institutions established in former days, 
honouring and revering and supporting elders and hearkening 
to their words, not detaining women or girls of their clans by 
force or abduction, honouring and supporting Vajjian shrines in 
town or country and not allowing proper offerings and rites 
to fall into desuetude, protecting and supporting the Arahats 
among them. On the most important points in connection 
with a republic or oligarchy we have no information at all, viz. 
who were entitled to vote, what were the qualifications for 
membership of the assembly that governed the State, how 
voting took place, what was the period for which mem¬ 
bers of the assembly were elected, whether the president was 
elected for life or a shorter period or was elected at all, what 
were the powers and procedure of the assembly. Vide Dr. Beni 
Prasad in ‘ Hindu Political Theories ’ p. 158 for criticisms. 
Rhys Davids (in * Buddhist India ’ p. 41) says that according 
to the Jatakas there were at Vesali (modern Basadh in the 
Muzaffarpnr District), the capital of the Licchavis, 7707 7'ajas 
( or chiefs ). In the Bhaddasala-jataka (Fausboll, vol. IV p. 148) 
there is a reference to a tank reserved for the bath of the families 
of the ruling chiefs (rajas) of the gana in the city of Vesali. 
In the Mahavastu (ed. by Senart vol. I. p. 271) it is stated 
that there were twice eighty-four thousand nobles (rajana) 
among the Licchavis. This explains what Kautilya means by 
‘ rajasabdopajivinah. These people called ‘ rajas ’ were probably 
the scions of the several branches of the Licchavis, who had in 
their hands the government and who were not doing manual 
(or agricultural) work. Vide Government Epigraphic Report for 
1899 p. 23 and Indian Historical Quarterly vol. IV p. 652, where 
it is said that in an inscription from Uttaramallur the extent 
of land and of Vedic learning required in a candidate for elec¬ 
tion are specified as also the method of writing on tickets the 
names of candidates. But such records, even in South India, are 
very few and refer to village sabhas and there is nothing in 
the works on dharmasastra or arthasastra about the methods of 
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election to political assemblies and the qualifications of candi¬ 
dates. Vide Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Some aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity ’ (1929 ) pp. 101-121 for a concise statement of 
several types of republics in Ancient India. 

Another important question is whether in monarchical states 
there were popular assemblies of elected representatives or, in 
modern language. Parliaments. The words ‘ sabha ’ and ‘ samiti * 
require consideration in this connection. In Rg. I. 91.20 Soma is 
said to confer a son who is sadanya, lidathya and sabheya, from 
which it follows that sabha is in some respects different from 
‘vidatha’. In Rg. 11. 24. 13 a vipra (a priest or composer of 
hymns) is said to be sdbheya ‘ clever or eminent in a sabha ’. In 
Rg. X. 34. 6 ‘ sabha ’ appears to mean a gambling hall. In 
Vaj. S. XXX. 6 sabhacara seems to mean only ‘sabhasad’, a mem¬ 
ber of a judicial tribunal, while in XXX. 18 the sabhasthanu is 
given up to Askanda in the symbolic Purusamedha. In the Vaj. 
S. XVI. 24 there is an obeisance to scibhds and sabhdpatis (presidents 
of sabhas). In Atharvaveda VII. 12.1 ‘sabha’ and ‘samiti’ are said 
to be the two daughters of Prajapati,from which it may by argued 
that they were very similar but somewhat different. In Atharva¬ 
veda XV. 9. 2 also sctbha and samiti are separately mentioned. In 
Tai. Br. III. 7.4. the word sabhapala occurs and sabha is explained 
as ‘ gambling-hall ’ by Sayana. In Rg. X. 97. 6 and Vaj. S. XII. 80 it 
is said ‘ that vipra is said to be a doctor (bhisak) in whom medicinal 
herbs come together as nobles (rajanah) in a samiti (meeting or 
battle)’. In Rg. X. 191. 3 the word ‘samiti’ seems to mean no 
more than a meeting or meeting place. In Atharvaveda V.19.15*®^ 
we have ‘ the assembly (samiti) does not suit him (or is not won 
over by him ) who harasses a brahmana ’. In the Chandogya Up. 
(V. 3.1) Svetaketu is said to have repaired to the assembly {samiti) 
of the Pancala country, where the king Pravahana Jaivali asked 
him five questions which the former could not answer and then he 
approached the next morning the king who was in his sabha. 
Here it seems that both words are applied to the same assembly. 
It is impossible to say how the sabha or samiti was constituted 
in the Vedic period. All that we can say is that it was an 
assembly of people to which the king, learned men and others 
went. It is extremely doubtful whether it was an elective body. 
Probably it was an ad hoc assembly of such people as cared to 
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be present. K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part I p. 11) 
holds that ‘ samiti * in the vedic age was the national assembly 
of the whole people, that it was the king's duty to attend it 
( ihkl. p. 12 ) and that ‘ sabha ’ was the standing and stationary 
body of selected men working under the authority of the samiti 
{ibid. p. 18)’. This is all conjectural, as Jayaswal himself 
admits ‘ the s^.ab}iu was certainly related to the samiti, but its 
exact relationship is not deducible from the data available ’ 
( ibid. p. 18 ). 

These frantic efforts by such scholars as Jayaswal to prove 
that India had elective assemblies are made to counteract the 
sinister propaganda of many English writers that East is East 
and West is West and that the democratic institutions of the 
West cannot be transplanted with success on the soil of India. 
This is mischievous propaganda. There were no democracies 
even in Europe a few hundred years ago; even in England, 
France and a few other countries democracies have been intro¬ 
duced and have thrived within a short time. There is no reason 
why they should not do so in India, if honest efforts are made 
and difficulties are not purposely created by vested interests. 
Korkunov in ‘ General theory of law ’ (tr. by Hastings, 1922, 
New York p. 296 ) says ‘ According to the historical school the 
political organization of England is good for England alone, 
for it corresponds to a natural genius very peculiar....This 
doctrine of the historical school is false, since we have already 
seen that a change produced in the social ideal may bring about 
a change in the whole social development. The influence of 
one people on the life of another is a proof of this. The ideal is 
a force supporting the social life and this ideal may be the 
result not merely of our own special experience, but also of the 
experience of neighbouring peoples ’. 

Two other words require consideration, viz. Paura and 
Janapada. The word ‘ paura ’ occurs in Bg. V. 74. 4 where it 
has three applications, viz. to the Asvins, to the sage Paura 
(who was an Atreya) and to the cloud (acc. to Sayana). 
K, P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity part II pp. 60-108 ) devotes 
considerable space to ‘ Paura ’ and ‘ Janapada ’ and one may at 
once admit that he displays great learning, industry and 
ingenuity in his discourse on this subject. He holds that the 
Paura and the Janapada were elective parliamentary bodies or 
what may fce called the Hindu Diet and he sums up (on p. 108) 
their functions as follows ‘ we had an organism or a twin 
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organism, the Paura-Janapada, which could depose the king, 
who nominated the successor to the throne..., whose President 
was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon in 
the council of ministers, who were approached and begged by 
the king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a 
minister was regarded as an essential qualification for his 
appointment as Chancellor, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial and financial privileges for the country, who could 
enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine who could 
make possible or impossible the administration of the king. ’ 
This is a very glowing picture of parliamentary institutions in 
ancient India. But unfortunately it cannot be accepted as the 
truth. Many scholars such as Prof. B. K. Sarkar (in ‘ Political 
Institutions and theories of the Hindus ’ p. 71) and Dr. Beni 
Prasad (in ‘ The State in ancient India ’ pp. 498^500) do not 
subscribe to this theory. For want of space detailed examina¬ 
tion of Jayaswal’s theory cannot be entered upon. But a few 
remarks must he made. The sheet anchor of his theory (in ‘ Hindu 
Polity’ part II. p. 68) is a passage in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharvela (E. I. voL XXatp. 7911.6-7) which runs ‘ Rajasuyam 
samdasayamto sava-kara-vanam anugaha-anekani satasahasani 
visajati porarh janapadaih ’ and which he himself translates 
(at p. 78) as ‘ remits all tithes and cesses, bestows many 
privileges amounting to hundreds of thousands on the paura 
and janapada ’. Jayaswal himself has changed his views about 
the interpretation of this difficult record so many times (e. g. 
J. B. O. R. S. vol. Ill pp. 425-507 may be compared with his 
interpretations in E. I. vol. XX p. 71) that one can never feel 
sure even of his latest readings and translations. As a matter 
of fact Dr. Barua differs and reads ‘ pora-janapadam ’ as one 
word (I. H. Q. vol. 14 p. 464) and does not accept Jayaswal’s 
interpretation (p. 477 ). If the word is ‘ pora-janapadam ’ it 
would simply be a samWiara-dvanda compound and mean ‘ all 
inhabitants of the capital and the rural inhabitants ’ and the 
singular need not necessarily lead to the inference that a 
parliament of city-dwellers and rural population is meant 
Even supposing that the correct reading is ‘ poram-janapadam 
that would not matter much. We shall have to understand the 
word ‘ janam ’ after it, since the word ‘ jana ’ is often employed 
after ‘ paurajanapada ’ e. g. in the 8th Rock Edict at Girnar 
‘janapadasa ca janasa dasanam’ C. 1.1, vol. I. pp. 14-15, in 
Rudradaman’s inscription in E. I. vol. VIII p. 44 ‘ apidayitva 
paura-janapadam janam’and ‘paurajanapada-jananugrahartham’ 
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at p. 45 or in the Ramayana 11. 2. 51,11. 111. 19 ‘ paurajaiiapadam 
janam *). Lastly if the paurajanapada organization had (as 
said by Jayaswal in the quotation cited above) the power to 
depose kings and pass even hostile statutes, is it not a contradic¬ 
tion in terms to say that, instead of the Parliament or Diet 
deciding to remit certain taxes, it was the king who remitted 
taxes and bestowed favours ( or privileges) of lakhs of rupees on 
the supposedly all powerful Paura-Janapada assembly ? In all 
passages that he quotes from the Ramayana and other classical 
Sanskrit works the ordinary meaning of paura ( residents of the 
capital) and jdnapada (inhabitants of the country other than 
the capital) is quite enough and it is impossible to hold that any 
elective body is meant. In most passages the plural ‘paura- 
janapadan’ is used. If ‘ Paura- 3 anapada ’ stands for one elective 
body or two bodies, no explanation is offered why the plural 
should generally be used and not the dual. Kautilya (I. 19 ) 
states that the king should in the 2nd part of the day ( divided 
into eight parts) look into the causes of the paura-janapadas. 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity’, part II p. 95 ) misinterprets this 
passage by saying that the king had to set apart one period 
daily for the business of the paura-janapada assembly. Here 
again the plural is used and the dictum of Kautilya is the same 
as that of Yaj. I. 327 who says that the king should look into the 
law-suits (vyavaharan) of the people. The word ‘ karya ’ is 
employed by Manu VIII. 43, Narada and other writers on 
vyavahara in the sense of ‘law-suit’. Yaj. II. 36 says that the 
king should restore to the janapada property stolen by thieves. 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity’, part II. p. 93 ) presses the singular 
‘ janapadaya’ into his service and holds that it was the popular 
assembly that demanded the restoration of the things stolen. 
This, to say the least, is twisting the plain words of Yaj. The 
Mit. paraphrases the word to mean ‘ to the person dwelling in 
his country from whom the property was stolen ’. The corres¬ 
ponding passage of Manu VIII. 40 ( datavyarh sarva-varnebhyo 
rajiia corair-hytam dhanam) is quite clear, since it fortunately 
does not use the word janapada and Medhatithi explains it as ‘ it 
should be restored to those from whom it was stolen ’. Jayaswal 
(in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II p. 79) holds that a passage in the 
Arthasastra (11.14) refers to the fact that the Paura-Janapada 
assembly got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master. 

I Ib 14, 
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But the plain meaning is that the mint-master was to mint 
standard silver and gold coins for all people when they brought 
bullion to him to have coins struck. One striking circumstance 
to be considered is that, though in all works on polity a rajya is 
said to have seven elements, none of them includes a political 
elective assembly (like the paura-janapada postulated by 
Jayaswal) among them. They only enumerate the country and 
the capital and declare even these as of lesser importance than 
the king and the ministers. Another matter that makes the 
existence of powerful elective political assemblies in monarchies 
most unlikely is the total absence of any reference in works on 
polity to the method of election, the system of voting, the qualifica¬ 
tions of members, the period for which the assembly was elected 
and allied matters. When medieval writers like Apararka on Yaj. 
II. 1 (p. 600) quote from Brhaspati verses about four kinds of 
sabha, they refer only to judicial tribunals of various sorts and 
grades (the same verses are quoted as Harita’s in Rajaniti- 
ratnakara p. 20 ). Vide n. 368 below. 

If elective popular assemblies did not exist, then it may be 
asked whether the king was an absolute monarch or a despot or 
whether there were any checks that mitigated or regulated 
the power and doings of monarchs. The answer is that there 
were such checks and limitations. These were of various kinds. 
Exhortations addressed to the king himself exercised a restrain¬ 
ing influence. For example, Kat. (10) says ‘ the king who gives 
way to wrath without proper thought would reside in a horrible 
hell for half a Kalpa The importance of dharma as an all- 
embracing institution was impressed upon the king by our 
writers so frequently that it must have had its psychological 
effect on every king. The idea that darida personified as a Deity 
might strike down the bad king himself (Manu VII. 19, 27, 28, 30> 
Yaj. I. 354-356) would tend to keep even a whimsical king 
within bounds. The views of ancient writers have already been 
cited according to which the king was not to act as he pleas¬ 
ed, but was to regard his high ofiBce as a sacred trust and was 
to rule according to the dictates of the sastras. These views 
created public opinion which must have certainly influenced the 
king’s acts. The ideal king Rama is depicted as having 
abandoned his queen Sita (whom he knew to be pure) because 
the people could not accept her as pure after her long stay in 
Ravana’s prison. Vide Ramayana VII. 45. Then there were 
the ministers whose advice the king was enjoined to seek. 
Besides there was the purohita and there were learned brahmanas, 
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who were to propound what dharma was, whose directions he 
was to carry out and who were supposed to have power to ruin 
a bad king (vide Vas. I. 39-41, Gautama XI. 12-14, Manu IX. 320)- 
Vide H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 138-145 for the peculiar sanctity 
attaching to the person of a brahmana and the superior position 
of brahmanas as a class vis-a-vis the king. There was a deep- 
rooted faith that the rules of the sastras (the Srauta and Smarta 
dharma) were divinely inspired and were above the king. 
Observance of dharma was the great social and political ideal 
from very ancient times for all including the king. This is 
most emphatically put in the Br. Up. I. 4. 11-14, where it is 
stated “ even after creating the four varpas He (the Creator) 
did not think that stability had been attained. He then created 
the most excellent Dharma which is the might of the mighty 
(i. e. more powerful than the warrior caste ). There is nothing 
higher than dharma. Even a very weak man hopes to prevail 
over a very strong man on the strength of dharma, just as (he 
prevails over a wrong-doer ) with the help of the king. So what 
is called dharma is really truth. Therefore people say about a 
man who declares the truth that he is declaring dharma and 
about one who declares what dharma is they say that he speaks 
the truth. These two (dharma and truth) are this ” (i. e. one). 
Kamandaka I. 14 stated that the Yavana king ruled over the 
earth for a long time because he ruled according to the dictates 
of dharma. In his administration of justice the king was to be 
checked by the judge and sabhyas, who were fearlessly to render 
advice to the erring king ( as will be shown in the section on 
vyavahara), Besides corporations and guilds were powerful and 
had a sort of self-government. Manu (VIH. 336 and Yaj. II. 307) 
went so far as to prescribe a heavy fine which the king was to 
inflict on himself for his illegal exactions and punishments and to 
direct that the king should distribute among brahmanas wealth 
forfeited by grave sinners ( Manu IX. 243—244 ). Lastly there 
was the final sanction that the sastras allowed the subjects to 
abandon a worthless king or even to kill a misguided one or 
tyrant, as stated above (vide Manu VII. 27-28, Arthasastra I. 4).**® 
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Kautilya (VIII. 3) when dealingwith the evil results of 
want of* discipline in a king states that kings who are hot- 
tempered are known to have fallen victims to popular fury ( or 
the fury of ministers). We may say that in theory and so far as 
ordinary people were concerned the sovereign’s power was absolute 
and unlimited as Manu IX. 9-12 aptly illustrate and as Brhat- 
Parasara states ‘ the king is Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Indra, he is 
the giver, the destroyer, and the enforcer according to the karma 
of his subjects But there were (as stated above) very real 
checks and limitations that effectively prevented him from exer¬ 
cising his undoubtedly unlimited powers. These checks, though 
real, cannot be called constitutional in the sense in which that 
word is used in modern times. As said by Narada the subjects 
are dependent while the king is uncontrolled, but he could not 
go against the sastra ( vide Haradatta on Gaut. XL 2 ). 

In modern times the activities of a sovereign person are 
three-fold, viz. executive, judicial and legislative. The judicial 
activities of the ancient Indian king will be dealt with in 
another section on law and the administration of justice. One 
great difference between ancient and modern societies is that 
the legislative action of the king was extremely limited in 
ancient times, while in modern times people are more and more 
looking to legislation for regulating all manner of things. 
Manu ( Vn. 13 ) lays down that since the king has in him the 
glory of all deities, whatever rule as regards desirable matters 
the king establishes and whatever action he declares as un¬ 
desirable among those actions that are harmful, should not be 
transgressed by any one. In his gloss on this verse Medhatithi 
carefully points out what orders the king can issue and on what 
subjects he cannot issue orders. He gives the following inst¬ 
ances of orders of both kinds: ‘To-day all should observe a festival 
in the capital; all should attend a marriage ceremony at the 
house of the minister; animals should not be killed to-day by 
the butchers and birds should not be caught; debtors should not 
be harassed by creditors on these days (to be specified); no one 
should associate with such and such a man (an undesirable 
person); no one should allow a certain (undesirable) person 
to enter the house’. Medhatithi adds that the king is not 
authorised to interfere with the gastric rules governing the 
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varnas and asrainas such as the performance of agnihotra, 
This gloss of Medhatithi occurs word for word in the Rajaniti- 
prakasa (pp. 23-24 ), which gives a more correct text than the 
printed editions of Mandlik and Gharpure. Kautilya (II. 10) 
devotes a chapter to the drawing up of sasanas, particularly 
with reference to their linguistic elegance and diplomatic 
etiquette. The Sukranitisara (1.312-313) prescribes that the king’s 
edicts ( sasana ) should be proclaimed to the subjects by beat of 
drum, that his edicts should be written and displayed where four 
roads meet, and that the king should declare that breaches of the 
orders would entail heavy fines. In I 292-311 Sukra gives 
instances of such orders, the most important of which are: 
Watchmen should take rounds in the several streets every one 
hour and a half at night in order to prevent thieves and 
paramours moving about; people should not employ abuse or 
beating towards their slave, servant, wife, son or pupil; no one 
should practise deceit in respect of measures, weights, coins, 
resins, metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, flour; no document 
should be got by force ; no bribes should be taken nor should 
any bribes be given to persons engaged in doing the king’s 
work; no one should offer shelter to bad characters, thieves, 
paramours, those who hate the king, the enemy; parents, 
persons worthy of honour, learned men, men of good character 
should not be disrespected or ridiculed; no dissensions should 
be sown between husband and wife, master and servant, between 
brothers, between teacher and pupil, between father and son; 
no interference or obstruction should be caused to wells, parks, 
boundaries, dharmasalas, temples, roads or to those who are 
deficient in a limb; without the king’s permission no one 
should engage in gambling, selling liquor, hunting, bearing 
arms, sale or purchase of cattle or elephants or horses or camels 
or she-buffaloes or slaves or immoveable property or silver, gold, 
gems, intoxicants, poisons, drugs, the profession of medicine or 
should pass a sale deed, deed of gift or give a decision about a 
debt; no one should falsely accuse another of the great sins, 
nor take treasure trove, nor frame new rules for clubs or con¬ 
vivial gatherings ( samaja) nor should publish slander against a 
caste, nor‘ should appropriate property which is without an 
owner or has been lost, nor divulge the (king’s) lines of policy, 
nor babble about the vices of the king; the people should not 
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even think of forsaking their dharma, speaking untruth, commit¬ 
ting adultery with another’s wife, giving false evidence or 
fabricating documents, accepting gifts secretly, committing 
thefts and engaging in other desperate acts, engaging in sedi' 
tion ; public servants should not exact more than the tax already 
settled ; only such weights and measures are to be used as bear 
the royal stamp; all subjects should strive to possess good 
qualities; desperadoes should be arrested and handed over to 
the king; bulls let loose (in memory of the dead) should be 
kept well controlled and fed by those who let them loose. 
Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 399 states that a king may prohibit 
the export of foodstuffs from the kingdom in a famine. The 
several edicts of Asoka show that his orders were framed on the 
same lines that are contained centuries later on in the Sukra- 
nitisara. Most of his proclamations insist on moral virtues 
such as truthfulness, obedience and reverence to parents, elders 
and preceptors, honouring brahmanas and sramanas, kindness 
to animals, tolerance of other faiths. Proclamations that 
may be called positive laws are very few, such as his order 
in Pillar Edict IV to give three days’ respite to criminals 
condemned to death ( C. 1.1, vol. I p. 125 ) or his regulations 
restricting the killing of animals contained in the 5th Pillar 
Edict (C. I. I. vol. I. p. 138 ) or in the First Rock Edict at 
Girnar (p. 7 ) ‘no living being must be killed or sacrificed 
and no festival meeting must be held ’. In the reign of Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir the killing of living beings was prohibited 
for ten years ( vide Rajatarahgini V. 64 ). Law-making in the 
modern sense is almost entirely lacking in the smrtis. Gaut. 
XL 19-^25 show that the king v/as to find the law required 
for the decision of causes from the following, viz. (1) the Veda, 
Dharmasastras, the Angas (lores auxiliary to the Veda such as 
grammar, exegesis, metrics etc.), tJpavedas, Puranas; (2) customs 
of countries, castes and families that were not opposed to the 
Veda; (3) the usages of husbandmen, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders and artizans; (4) ratiocination; (5) the opinions’®®"* delivered 
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by the assembly (parisad) of men deeply learned in the three 
Vedas. The authoritativeness of customs, usages and conven¬ 
tions and their relation to sastra will be discussed later on. 
In the decision of causes there were four deciding factors, 
dharma, vyavahara, caritra and rajasasana, which will also be 
dealt with later. So royal edicts or orders first came to be made 
in the administration of justice and probably served as laws or 
precedents in later times. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 968-970 for the 
role of parisads in religious matters. Yaj. 1.9 and Sahkha speak of 
par sat or assembly of learned men as final authorities on dharma. 

The executive functions of the king required a large number 
of ministers and officers. This topic will be dealt with immedia¬ 
tely below. 

There is another way of looking at the king’s functions viz. 
they were religious and secular. The first required him to do 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and 
removing dangers therefrom with the help of the purohita and 
sacrificial priests (vide Gaut. XI. 15-17, Yaj. I. 308) and he had 
to guard dharma. His secular functions included those that 
led to prosperity, that helped the people in famine and similar 
calamities, dealing even-handed justice, guarding person and 
property from thieves and trespassers and against invasion. 

The Mahabharata records the tradition that many kings of 
former times abdicated the throne in favour of their sons and 
resorted to the forest as hermits. Vanaparva 202.8 mentions 
Brhadasva who crowned his son Kuvalasva. Vide also Vayu 
88.32. Dhrtarastra says to Yudhisthira that in their family it 
was customary for kings to transfer the sovereignty to their 
sons and resort to a forest towards the close of their lives 
( Asramavasi 3.38 ). Vyasa says that that was the practice of all 
rdjarsis (Asramavasi 4.5) and the Asramavasiparva (20) mentions 
the names of several such kings. Vide also Santi 21,15. In 
Ayodhya 23.27, 94.19 this practice is referred to. In the 
Raghuvaihsa (I. 8, XVIII. 7, 9, 26 ) Kalidasa says that in the 
family of Raghu kings in their old age became munis (hermits) 
and in chap. VUI. 11~23 he draws a fine contrast between the 
lives of Aja and his father Raghu (who had become a yati ). 
There are Jain traditions of some antiquity that connect the 
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great Jain sage Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakevalin, withCandra- 
gupta Maurya, who is said to have abdicated in favour of his 
son and to have gone to Sravana Belgola. Vide Indian Antiquary> 
vol. 21 pp. 156 ff where Fleet criticizes this tradition and rejects 
it. In the Divyavadana (XXIX p. 431, ed. by Cowell and Neil) 
it is stated that Asoka died destitute of power and possessions 
and Fleet (in J. R. A. S. for 1913 pp. 656-658) says that there 
is in this probably a reminiscence of abdication by Asoka. King 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela dynasty in Gujerat abdicated in 
favour of his son Viradhavala (1233-38 A. D.). Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. I part 1 pp. 198, 200, 206. 

Kautilya (VIII. 2) speaks of a novel rule called ‘dvai- 
rajya’*^^ (sovereignty of two) and distinguishes it from 
‘ vairajya ’. The Mss. differ in their readings, but the reading 
given in the footnote by Dr. Sham Sastri seems preferable. 
Kaut. remarks “ As between dvairajya and vairajya (foreign 
rule) the former perishes on account of mutual hatred and 
rivalry; but the latter according to the acaryas is enjoyed by 
foreigners as it is, when it pays attention to winning over the 
subjects; ‘No’ says Kautilya ‘dvairajya’ (generally) exists 
between father and son or between two brothers, their welfare 
is the same and therefore by reason of the influence of amatyas 
(over the two rulers) it can last, but vairajya comes into 
existence by being seized from another king who is living and 
therefore the (foreign ruler) thinking ‘this country is not mine’ 
impoverishes it and carries off its wealth or treats it as a chattel 
(for sale) or when he finds that the country is disaffected 
towards him abandons it and goes away ”. This remarkable 
passage contains the mentality of foreign rulers in a nutshell. 
Manu IV. 160 in a lucid and laconic manner states how in¬ 
dividual and national happiness lies in freedom. Kalidasa in his 
Malavikagnimitra(Act V) appears to refer to the conception 
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of dvairajya when he makes Agnimitra say that the latter 
desires to establish a dvairajya for the brothers Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena on the north and south banks of the river Varada, 
who would both remain under the command of the king (Agni¬ 
mitra). In the Mahabharata a similar rule of two brothers, 
Vinda and Anuvinda in Avanti, appears to be referred to (vide 
Udyogaparva 166, cr. ed. chap. 163). MacCrindle in ‘Invasion 
of India by Alexander ’ p. 296 quotes Diodorus to the effect that 
Alexander sailing up the river came to Taula (Patala ?) a city 
of great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan, for in this community the command in 
war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority. Vide Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 96-97 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Ancient Indian Polity ’ p. 99-100 
for some further details on dvairajya from Buddhist and 
other sources. 



CHAPTER IV 


MINISTERS 

Amalija—Ths second of the seven elements of rajya is the 
amatya, which word may be translated as ‘ minister.’ There are 
three words that are interchangeable though sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished, viz. amatya, sadva and mantrin, the first being the 
oldest of the three. A Karika on Panini (IV. 2. 104) teaches 
the formation of the word with the affix tyap (tya) from ama 
meaning‘near or with’(vide MahabhSsya, vol. n. p. 292). In 
Rg. rV. 4. 1 *** there is the germ of this word ‘ O Agni! Go like 
a king riding an elephant, accompanied by his ministers ’• 
Yaska (in Nirukta VI. 12 ) explains ‘ amavan ’ as ‘ amatyavan,’ 
though two more explanations of the word are offered by him. 
The word amatya itself occurs in Rg. VII. 15. 3, but there it is 
an adjective and means ‘ our own ’ or ‘ abiding in our house ’• 
In some of the sutras like the Baudhayanapitr-medhasutra 
(I. 4.13, 1.12. 7 ) the word amatya is used in the sense of ‘ near 
male relations in the house ’. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 588 n. 1375. 
The word ‘ amatya ’ occurs in the sense of minister in Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 10. 25. 10 ‘The king should not live better or more 
luxmiously than his gu7-us (elders) and his ministers (gurun- 
amatyansca natijivet) ’. The word ‘ saciva ’ occurs in the Ait. 
Br. (Xn. 9) where it is said that Indra considered the Maruts 
as his ‘ sacivas ’ (helpers or conorades). The necessity of amatyas 
or sadvas is stated in graphic language by several writers. 
Kautilya (I. 7 last verse) says ‘ kingship is possible only with 
(the aid of) assistants, a single wheel cannot work (a chariot) ; 
therefore the king should appoint ministers and listen to their 
opinions ’. Manu (VH. 55 = Sukra H, 1) says ‘ it is difficult 
for a person single-handed to accomplish even an easy task; 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 
aim, be accomplished without helpers ’ ? The Matsya-purana 
(215. 2 ) prescribes ‘ the king, while his head is still wet with 
the waters of coronation, if he wants to supervise his State, 
should choose his helpers, as in the latter the kingdom secures 
stability ’. Matsya 215. 3 is the same as Manu VII. 55. Vide 
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Visnudharmottara II. 24. 2-3 which are the same as Matsya 
215. 2-3; also Santi 106. 11 and Rajanitiprakasa p. 174. From 
Arthasastra I. 7 and 8, Manu VIL 54 and 60, Kam. IV. 25, 27, 
XIII. 24 and 64 it appears that they use the words saciva 
and amatya as synonyms. Rudradaman in his Junagadh 
Inscription ( E. I. vol. VIII. p. 36 at p. 44) states that his 
great enterprise to repair the Sudarsana lake was disapproved of 
by his advisory ( mati-saciva) and executive councillors (karma- 
saciva) who were all endowed with the qualities required in 
amatyas and yet who were averse to the project and had no 
enthusiasm for it, since the breach to be repaired was very great. 
Here sacivas are divided into two sorts, those who give advice 
and those who execute the business decided upon and the word 
saciva seems to be a synonym of amatya. Amara states that 
the amatya who is a dhisaciva (i. e. rnatisaciva) is called a 
mantrin, while amatyas other than the mantrin are called 
karmasacivas. These distinctions are often not observed. 
Sumantra is called amatya in Ramayapa I. 7. 3 and the best of 
mantrins in I. 8. 4. In Ayodhya 112.17 amatya and mantrin 
seem to be distinguished. From Kaut. 1. 8 (last verse) ‘ Having 
divided the spheres of their powers and having taken into 
consideration the time and place and the work they have to do, 
all these persons should be appointed as ministers ( amatyas ), 
but not as mantrins, ’ it follows that mantrins were regarded by 
Kautilya as of a higher grade than amatyas in general. The 
R. N. P. p. 178 says that the amatyas are also styled mantrins. 
Kautilya states (I. 10 ) how amatyas are to be tested by upadhds 
i. e. by means of tempting them as regards each of dhirniu, 
aHJia, kdina, and bhaija (fear) and to be employed if found honest 
after any one of the four tests, while inuntrins were to be appoint¬ 
ed only if their integrity and loyalty were proved by all the 
tests combined. Upadha is defined by the Nitivakyamrta 
p. Ill as ‘ testing the mind of a person as regards dharma, 
artha, kama and bhaya by various devices’ ( employed by secret 
agents). Kat. ( 4-5 ) quoted by R. N. P. p. 136 states that the 
minds of kings always go astray on the (slightest) cause by 
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reason of the fact that they possess great valour, knowledge, 
wealth and particularly the fact that they possess absolute power; 
therefore brahmanas should always enlighten the mind of the 
king as to the duties of a king. 

About the number of members in the council of ministers 
there has been a great divergence of views from ancient times. 
Kaut I 15 and Kam. XL 67-68 state that according to the 
Manava school the council (parisad) of ministers should be 
constituted of twelve amatyas, acc. to the Barhaspatyas of 16, 
acc. to the Ausanasas of 20, but Kautilya’s own opinion was 
that the number is determined by the power or exigencies of 
the State ( yathasainarthyam ). The Balakanda ( 7. 2-3 ) states 
that Dasaratha had eight honest and devoted amatyas (who 
are then named). Manu VII. 54 and Manasollasa (11. 2. 
verse 57 ) require that the king should select seven or eight 
ministers who should be hereditary, versed in the sastras, brave, 
born of high family and well-tested. This advice was followed 
by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, who had a council 
of eight ministers (Pradhamas). Vide Ranade’s ‘Rise of the 
Maratha Power ’ pp. 125-126 where he describes the functions 
of the eight ministers called ‘ Mukhya-pradhana ’ (Prime 
minister) Pant Amatya (Finance minister), Pant Sachiva 
( General Accountant and Auditor), Senapati (Commander-in- 
chief ), Mantri (in charge of king’s private affairs), Sumanta 
(Foreign Secretary ), Panditrao (in charge of the Ecclesiastical 
Department), Nyayadhisha (Chief Justice). This list was 
probably taken by Shivaji’s advisers from the Sukranitisara 
n. 71-72 where almost the same eight are said to be the 
ministers according to some. Vide also Grant Duff’s History 
of the Marathas, vol. I. p. 193, and Rao Bahadur Wad’s selec¬ 
tions of saiiads and letters (in Marathi) published by Messrs. 
Mawajee and Parasnis in 1913, where the names of the eight 
ministers of Shivaji are stated and their duties are described 
(p. 123 ). In the Santiparva (85. 7-9 ) it is declared that the 
king should have 37 sacivas, of whom 4 should be learned 
and bold brahmanas, 8 valiant ksatriyas, 21 prosperous 
vaisyas, 3 sudras and one suta versed in the Puranas, but 
verse 11 adds that the king should discuss and settle lines of 
policy in the midst of eight mantrins and Santi 83. 47 says that 
mantrins should not be less than three. In the Ramayana 
(n. 100. 71) Rama whom Bharata came to meet in the former’s 
exile asks him whether he held consultation with three or four 
mantrins and (in verse 18 = Sabhaparva 5. 30) Rama hopes 
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that Bharata did not settle his policies by himself alone or in 
consultation with too many ministers. Kautilya also (1.15) lays 
down that the king should hold consultation with three or four 
mantrins. The Nitivakyamrta (mantrisamuddesa pp. 127-128) 
holds that they should be three, five or seven, that unanimity 
is difficult to secure in a group of persons of different characters 
and that when there are many ministers they are jealous and 
try to carry out their own ideas. These passages show that 
firstly there was to be a small cabinet of three or four ministers, 
secondly there was to be a council () of ministers who 
might be eight or more in number according to requirements 
and thirdly there was a large number of amatyas or sacivas 
(high functionaries concerned with various departments). The 
council is mentioned in the 3rd and 6th Rock Edicts of Asoka 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 4 ‘ parisa pi yute ajfiapayisati ’) in the words 
‘the council will order the officers called Yuktas’. The qualifica¬ 
tions of ministers ( amatyas ) are laid down in several places 
e. g. in Kautilya I. 9, Manu VII. 54, Yaj. I 312, Kam. IV* 25-30 
(of which verses 28-30 are almost the same as the words of 
Kautilya), Santi 118. 2^3 (14 qualities of mantrins are men¬ 
tioned ), Santi 80. 25-28, Balakanda 7. 7-14, Ayodhyakanda 100* 
15, Medhatithi on Manu Vn.-54, Agnipurana 239.11-15 (= Kam. 
IV. 25 and 28-31), Manasollasa II. 2, verses 52-59, Nitivaky¬ 
amrta p. 108, Rajanitiratnakara pp. 13-14 { quoting Narada and 
Harita), Rajanitiprakasa pp. 174-178, Rajadharmakaustubha 
pp. 251-254, Budhabhusana pp. 32, 57-58. Only the qualities 
required by Kautilya in amatya are set out here : He must be 
a native of the country, born of high family, influential, well- 
trained in arts, far-sighted, wise, of good memory, vigilant, 
eloquent, bold, intelligent, endowed with enthusiasm and dignity, 
capable of endurance, pure (in mind and actions), well-disposed, 
firmly devoted (to the king ), endowed with character, strength, 
health, spiritedness, free from arrogance and fickleness, affec¬ 
tionate, who would not have recourse to hatred (even when 
offended by the king), Kautilya states that amatyas are of 
three kinds, the best, middling and inferior, of which the first 
must be endowed in full with the qualities set out by him and 
the other two are deficient by one quarter and a half respectively. 
In Isanti 83. 35-40 the faults that disqualify a person for being a 
mantrin are stated and verses 41-46 set out the qualifications 
for a mantrin, one of which deserves special notice, viz, 
( verse 46 ) he should have secured the confidence of the pauras 
and janapadas. Many works prescribe that the ministers were 
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to be hereditary if the son was capable like his father, e. g. 
Manu Vn. 54, Yaj. I. 312, Ramayana II. 100. 26 ( = Sabhaparva 
5. 43 ), Agni. 220.16-17, ^kra H. 114. The Matsya 215. 83-84 
and Agnipurana (220. 16-17 ) add the very sensible remark that 
such hereditary ministers should not be allowed to dispose of 
the cases of their dnyadas (agnates). The Visnudharmottara 
(n. 24. 55-56 ) contains the same rule. This hereditary character 
is borne out by many inscriptions. For example, in the Allahabad 
stone pillar ins. of Samudragupta, Harisena is himself a Maha- 
danda-nayaka whose father Dhruvabhuti was also a Mahadanda- 
nayaka (Gupta Inscriptions pp. 10,15) and in the Udayagiri 
cave Inscription of Candragupta II (ibid p. 34) Virasena is 
described as ‘ anvayapraptasacivya ’ ( who hereditarily obtained 
the post of saciva ). The R. N. P. (p. 176) after quoting the Matsya- 
purana expressly states that the hereditary principle was to be 
given up, if the son or grandson of a former minister had not 
the requisite qualifications, but that such a descendant was 
to be employed only in such state work as was suited to 
his attainments. The mantrins should, according to most 
authorities, be chosen from among brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas, but not from sudras, even if the latter be endowed with 
qualities (vide Sukra II. 426-427, Nitivakyamrta p. 108).'^^" 
The consultation with the council of ministers was to be in 
secret. Kautilya (1.15 ) says ‘ All administrative undertakings 
must be preceded by consultation with ministers. The place for 
consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going 
on inside will not be heard outside and that even birds cannot 
see it, for it is narrated that secret consultations were divulged 
by parrots, mainas, dogs and other lower animals ’. The 
Harsacarita VI states that Nagasena of the Naga dynasty met 
destruction in Padmavati because his secret policy was divulged 
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by a maina, Srutavarman lost his kingdom in Sravasti as his 
secret was disclosed by a parrot, and king Suvarnacuda met 
his death in Mrttikavati by babbling in a dream about his 
policy. Vide also Manu Vn. 147-150, Yaj. I 344, Kto. XL 53, 
65-66, Agnipurana 325. 19, Manasollasa 11. 9, verses 700-705 
p. 92. Kaut. (I. 15 ) has a verse ‘ no outsider should know the 
king’s secret policy which he desires to carry out. Only those 
who are to carry it out should know it only when it is begun 
or accomplished ’. Vide for a similar rule Manu VII. 105 
( =Santi. 140. 24 which is also the last but one verse in Kaut. 
I. 15 ). The king presided in the council, but if he was not 
present the chief minister presided (Manu VII. 141). In the 
Malavikagnimitra ( V) the king’s decision to make a dvairajija 
is conveyed to the council of ministers and then the amatya 
( who here means the chief minister or President of the council) 
informs the king that the council agreed with the king, where¬ 
upon the king asks the council to depute the commander-in¬ 
chief Virasena to carry out the proposal. KauL further says 
(I. 15 ) that all business was to be transacted in the presence oi 
the ministers ; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by despatching a letter. In matters of emergency (or 
great danger ) the king is to call his cabinet ministers and the 
council of ministers and what the majority decide or what 
would lead to success is to be carried out by the king. Sukra 
1.365 also refers to the view of the majority. It is the duty of the 
ministers, according to Kam. IV. 41-49, to prevent a king from 
pursuing an evil course, it is the duty of the king to listen 
to the advice of his ministers and such ministers are not 
merely his friends but are really his gurus. Sukra (II. 82-83) 
asks ‘ How can the kingdom be brought to prosperity by those 
ministers whom the king is not afraid to offend ? They are no 
better than ladies who are to be decked with ornaments and 
fine clothes. What is the use of those ministers, whose advice 
does not tend to the advancement of the kingdom, the people, 
the army, the treasury, good government and to the destruction 
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of enemies? The ministers, however, must have found it 
difficult to please the king and also to placate the subjects. A 
well-known subhasita states that one who looks to the benefit 
of the king comes to be hated by the people and he who looks 
to the good of the people (only) is abandoned by the king; when 
there is this great conflict it is rare to find a person who can 
secure the aims of both the king and the people.**®^ Manu (VIL 
56-59) prescribes the matters in which consultations are to be 
held with ministers and the procedure thereof, viz. peace and 
wa>r, sthana (i. e. army, treasury, capital and the country), 
sources of revenue, protection (of himself and of the country), 
the proper bestowal of the wealth obtained; the king is to 
ascertain the opinions of ministers separately and then jointly 
and then do what is beneficial; he is then to hold consultation 
on the most important affairs relating to the six means of policy 
with a wise brahmana who is the most distinguished of all 
ministers and always to rely upon him, to settle all lines of 
policy finally on his advice and then to act. Yaj. I. 312 also 
requires the king to consult his mantrins, then a brahmana 
(purohita) and thereafter to decide himself the course of action. 
The principal matters which mantrins have to concentrate them¬ 
selves upon, acc. to Kam. XIII. 23-24 (=Agnipurana 241. 16-18), 
are : mantra^ securing the fruit of the line of policy adopted 
( such as conquering a country and protecting it), the carrying 
out of the business ( of the State ), predicting the good or evil 
effects ( of an action taken ), revenue and expenditure, govern¬ 
ment (i. e. punishing those who deserve punishment), subduing 
enemies, measures against calamities like famine, guarding the 
king and the kingdom. *** The Nitivakyamrta ( p. 185 ) concisely 
puts the same by saying that amatyas have to concern them¬ 
selves with revenue, expenditure, guarding the ruler (i. e. his 
body, his dharma, wife and children), looking after the army 
in all its arms. 

Yaj. 1. 343 says ‘ since the State depends upon mantra (i. e. 
lines of policy arrived at after consultation with ministers), the 
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king should keep his lines of policy secret in such a way that 
people should not know them till the results of his undertakings 
manifest themselves Kautilya ( X, 6 last verse) emphasizes 
the importance of mantra in ‘ an arrow discharged by an 
archer may kill one man or none at all, but a (well-considered) 
scheme put into operation by a wise man may destroy even 
those who are only conceived Both Sabhaparva 5. and 
Ayodhya 100. 16 have the same verse, viz. mantra is the root of 
victory.^^^ Kautilya and the Nitivakyamrtap. 114 say that mantra 
accomplishes the following, viz. the apprehension of what is not 
or cannot be seen, imparting the strength of definite conclusion 
to what is apprehended, removal of doubt w^hen two courses or 
opinions are possible, inference of an entire matter when only a 
part is seen. In most works such as Kaut. I 15, Kam. XI. 56, 
Agnipurana 241. 4, Pancatantra I. p. 85, Manasollasa (II. 9 
verse 697 ff, p. 92 ) it is said that mantra has five elements which 
have to be considered (it is paUcdfaja ), viz. means of carrying 
out actions (or works), plenty of men and materials, proper 
allotment of time and place, remedies against pitfalls, the 
( happiness of the kingdom or people) that will result from the 
accomplishment of the course decided upon. 

The high functionaries and office-holders have been different 
at different times. In the Vedic age, in the performance of the 
Rajasuya, there are certain offerings (generally twelve in 
number) which are called ‘ ratninam havlihsi ’. Their order 
and names differ in different texts, though most are the same 
in all. Besides the king (the sacrificer), the eleven ‘ ratnas ’ 
(jewels) or ‘ ratnins ’ are (according to the Sat. Br. V. 3. 2 ) . 
the commander-in-chief, the purohita, the crowned queen, suta 
(jramaru, ksattr (chamberlain), sangrahitr (treasurer or charioteer?). 
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aksampa (superintendent of gambling or of the records ?), 
bhagadugha ( collector of taxes), govikartana ( ? hunter ), duta 
(courier), parivrkti ( discarded queen). Vide H. Dh. vol. 11. 
p. 1215 n and 1216. In Tai. Br. (I. 7. 3 ) they are the same as 
above except that govikartana is omitted and the queen called 
‘ vavata ’ is added. These are described in the Tai. Br. I. 7. 3 as 
the bestowers of the kingdom (ete vai rastrasya pradatarah). 
Vide also Tai. S. 1. 8. 9. 1-2. It is clear from Sat. Br. V. 3. 2. 2 
and 4 that some of these jewels like the commander-in-chief 
and the huntsman were of low caste or of the sudra caste. 
Later on certain functionaries began to be called tirthas, their 
number being 18 ; vide Sabhaparva 5. 38 ( = Ayodhya 100. 36 ) 
and Santi 69. 52 for a reference to the 18 tirthas. Kautilya 
(1.12 ) speaks of the 18 tirthas and enumerates them. In the 
Raghuvarhsa 17.68 Kalidasa employs the word tirtha in this sense. 
According to the Nitivakyamrta (p. 29 ) persons who are helpers 
in dharma and state business are called tirtha. In the Edicts 
of Asoka the high officers v/ere called mahamatras (in Rock 
Edict Xn there are dharma-mahamatras) and other officers were 
yuktas, rajukas and pradeMkas (in Rock Edict III) of whom 
the first at least were subordinate to the council of ministers. 
Later writers like Govindaraja on Ayodhya 100. 36, the com. 

146. ^ ^ \ 
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is the Chief Justice whose court was in the capital, 
was superintendent of all mines and State manufactories, was ofi&cer in 
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2. 7. (cr. ed.). 
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on the Yasastilaka L p. 91 differ as to the names of these 18. *** 
The Rajatarahgini 1. 120 informs us that in former times there 
were only seven departments ( karmaslhanas ), that later on they 
became 18 and that five more were added to these eighteen 
(IV. 142-143 and 512 ) viz. mahSpratihara, mahasandhivigraha, 
mahasvasala, mahabhandagara, mahasadhanabhaga ( and so the 
Heads were called ‘ adhigata-pancamahasabda ’ i. e. to whom 
five titles with ‘ maha ’ in them were given). The Agni- 
purana 220 mentions several high functionaries like the 
senapati, pratihara, duta and heads of departments. The Sukra- 
nitisara (II. 69-70 ) enumerates ten principal high functionaries 
of the king (prakrtis) viz. purodhas (purohita), pratinidhi, 
pradhana ( President of council X saciva (war minister), mantrin 
( Home minister), pradvivaka (minister of justice), pandita 
(minister of ecclesiastical matters), sumantra (Finance minister), 
amatya (revenue minister) and duta (minister of diplomatic 
relations ) and remarks that others omitted purodhas and duta 
from this list of ten and held that these eight should all receh e 
the same pay ( verses 71-72 ), while Sukra was of opinion that 
the ten high dignitaries should each receive in order one tenth 
more as pay than the succeeding one ( v. 71), that the purohita 
was the most eminent of all, that among the rest each preceding 
was more eminent than each succeeding one (II. 74-77 ), that 
after these high dignitaries came the other officers (adhikarigana, 
II. 279 ), that then came the darsaka ( secretary ? ), and lekhaka 
( clerk ), then the menial servants who waited on the king and 
lastly the lowest were those who carried out dirty work. In 
II. 84-87 Sukra briefly brings out the special functions of the 
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149. This is meaning of pancamahasabda which is peculiar to the 
Rajatarahgini. Elsewhere that title generally means one before whom were 
beaten the five musical instruments. In the Talcher grant of Kulastambha in 
the 9th century the epithet ‘samadhigata-pancamahasabda’ is applied to a king 
( maharajadhiraja) in E. I. vol. XII p 157, while in an Inscription from 
Yewur of about 1040 A. D. it is applied to a mahamandalesvara (E. I. 
vol. XII. p. 269). In the Pimpari plates of Dharavarsa Dhruvaraja dated 
^ake 697 the same title is applied to a minister described as 

(E. I. vol. X. p. 89 ). Vide J B B R A S (New series) vol. I 
pp. 238-245, VII. 487, VIII. 93 for discussion. 
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ministers from pratinidhi to duta’^° and then in II. 88-105 at 
length. In I. 353-361 Sukra lays down how the king’s public 
durhar should be arranged, viz. the king’s throne should be in 
the centre of the western half of the hall on which the king 
should sit well-dressed, wearing his crown, armour and a drawn 
sword; his sons, grandsons, brother’s and sister’s sons should 
sit behind him, his daughter’s sons should sit on his right and 
on his left should sit in order his uncles, chief agnates, members 
of the assembly, commanders ; in front of the king to his right 
should be seated his maternal grandfather’s relatives, the man- 
trins, and to the left his father-in-law, wife’s brother, officers &c. 
The Sukranitisara (I. 374-376 ) lays down certain very practical 
rules for the king: ‘he should personally observe villages, towns 
and districts every year; he should see whether his subjects 
are kept contented or are harassed by his officers, he should not 
side with the officers (with the man on the spot) but rather 
should take the side of the subjects, he should remove an officer 
who is hateful to many (lit. a hundred ) people and an amdtya 
should be removed if he is found to commit several illegal acts, 
Sukra (in n. 107-113 ) further advises the change of portfolios 
among the ministers (e. g. sumantra should be appointed 
amatyaor wee versa)\\M^ says that for each department three should 
be engaged, one the most clever being the head and two others 
being darsakas (secretaries) who should be changed every 
three, five, seven or ten years; one man should not be allowed to 
hold the same high office for a long time, since otherwise he 
becomes intoxicated with power;*®' servants should not do any 
business without a written order nor should a king order any¬ 
thing to be done except in writing (11. 290 ). 

The words in Asoka’s Edict III ‘ pancasu pancasu vasesu 
niyatu ’ probably refer to the practice of the transfer of high 
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officers every five years. The 6th caste mentioned by Megas- 
thenes (Fragment 1 p. 41 and Fragment XXXIII p. 85 in 
McCrindle’s ‘Ancient India’) was that of overseers who inquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India, and made 
reports to the king or, where there was no king, to the magistrate. 
Megasthenes probably confounded the ministers and adhyaksas 
(who were often hereditary) with a caste. Vide also Fragment 
XXXIV pp. 86-88 about the officers of state and their duties- 
It is probably on account of some such rule as is stated in 
Sukra about frequent change of portfolios that in the inscriptions 
high functionaries have epithets prefixed to them which indicate 
their connection with several portfolios e. g. in the Banskhera 
plate of Emperor Harsa ( E. I. vol. IV p. 208 at p. 211) Skanda- 
gupta (who is probably the same as the Skandagupta mentioned 
by Bana in the Harsacarita VI as commander of the elephant arm) 
was the dutaka of the grant and is described as ‘ mahapramatara- 
mahasamanta ’; in the Allahabad stone pillar Ins. of Emperor 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions p. 10 and p. 15 n. 4), Harisepa 
is described as ‘ Sandhivigrahika ’ ( minister for peace and war), 

‘ Kumaramatya ’ (the minister of the Yuvaraja ?) and Maha-danda- 
nayaka ( commander of an army ); Prthvisena (a brahmana) 
is described as mantrin, kumaramatya and then mahabala- 
dhikrta (in E. I. vol. X p. 72, of Gupta Sarhvat 117 ). In theory 
and practice the king was to issue orders in the presence or 
under the advice of his principal ministers. We read in the 
grant of Rajaraja I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty that he 
issued his command in the presence of the mantrin, purohita, 
senapati, yuvaraja, dauvarika and pradhana (E. I. vol. IV. p. 300 
at p. 302 ). Sukra (II. 362-370 ) describes the procedure followed 
in issuing orders about State business. First the mantrin, 
pradvivaka (Chief Judge), pandita (head of ecclesiastical 
department), and duta should write out the business relating to 
their departments, then the amatya should write thereon ( sadhu 
likhanam<isti, the writing is good), sumantra adds ' samyag 
vicdritam ’ (it is well considered ), the pradhana writes ‘ satyaih 
yathartham ’ (it is the truth, it is as the business requires), 
pratinidhi should write ‘ ahgikartuin yogyam ’ (it is proper to 
accept this), the yuvaraja should write ‘ ahgikartavyam ’ (it 
should be accepted), the purohita should write ‘ lekhyam sva- 


152. ' Mahadandanayaka ’ may mean * the chief minister ' as Manu VII. 

65 states'on the amatya depends the control (of the government) and 
discipline (among subjects) depends on control (danda).’ 
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bhimatam * (this writing is approved by me ); all then should 
make their seals after their remarks and then the king should 
write ‘ ahgikrtam ’ (it is accepted) and affix his seal. 

The Kajatarahginl shows that persons often rose to ministe¬ 
rial positions from low birth e. g. (V. 73) it states that an 
engineer of Avantivarman was a foundling, ( VII. 207 ) a watch¬ 
man became chief minister. 

It is necessary to say a few words about some of the great 
officers of State. First comes the Yuvaraja. Kautilya devotes 
one chapter (I. 17 ) to taking care of the prince. The subjects 
of the prince’s education, his association with state business, 
treatment of princes, good or bad, the coronation of a yuvaraja 
have already been dealt with (pp. 49, 83 &c.). The younger 
brother or eldest son was made yuvaraja (Crown Prince) during 
the reigning king’s life ( Ayodhya, chap. 3-6, Kam. VII. 6, Sukra 
n. 14-16 ). R§.ma on his coronation as king made Bharata the 
Crown Prince when Laksmana refused to be so (Yuddha 131.93). 
The yuvaraja and princes were often sent as governors of 
different parts of the realm. The Divyavadana ( XXVI. p. 371) 
states that Asoka was sent by his father Bindusara to Taksasila 
to pacify popular disturbances and Emperor Asoka himself is 
said to have sent his son Kunala from Pataliputra to the same 
town to pacify the citizens that had been offended by the 
arrogance of the amatyas ( Odd. pp. 407-8). Kharavela in the 
Hathigumpha Ins. ( E. I. vol. XX at pp. 79, 86 ) was a yuvaraja 
for nine years from his 16th to his 24th year. From the 
Malavikagnimitra we learn that wffiile Pusyamitra was virtual 
emperor of Bharatavarsa his son Agnimitra was ruling at 
Vidisa and had the authority to divide the kingdom of Berar 
between two brothers, Yajnasena and Madhavasena. The 
yuvaraja is not generally enumerated in the lists of mantrins, 
but he is one of the 18 tirthas and from Sukra ( above p. 115 ) it 
appears that he had a seal and important matters passed through 
his hands along with those of the ministers. According to 


153. Compare the word ‘drstam’ occurring at the beginning of 
Chammak and Sivani grants of the Vakataka emperor Pravarasena II and the 
same word in the plate of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. 
vol. I. at p. 9). In most plates of the Vakatakas the word ‘drstam’ occurs 
at the beginning; vide E. I. vol. 22 p. 167. 
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Sukra (II. 12 ) the yuvaraja and the group of amatyas are the 
two arms or eyes of the king, but Sukra V. 17 warns the king 
against transferring all power to the Crown Prince except when 
the king is about to die. The Matsyapurana 220. 7 quoted in the 
Budhabhusana (p. 33) prescribes that the king should entrust 
to the well-disciplined prince at first unimportant offices and 
then gradually important ones. If a prince was ill-behaved 
he was not to be abandoned as he would go over to the enemies 
and harm the king, but he should be kept confined in a guarded 
place (Kam. VII. 6, Budhabhusana pp. 33, 35, verses 77, 93). 
As regards his emoluments he was placed on the same footing 
as the mantrin, purohita, senapati, the queen, the king’s mother 
( Kaut. V. 3 ). What office is meant by the Kumaramatya in 
some of the Inscriptions { e. g. Gupta Ins. pp. 10, 50, E. I. vol. X 
p. 72, E. I. vol. XI. p. 83) is not clear. It does not probably 
mean ‘ a royal prince who was also an amatya ’, but rather 
some minister attached to the yuvaraja, as contradistinguished 
from rajaraatya (which office occurs in Gupta Inscriptions, p. 218)- 
It appears that in ancient times provincial governors could be 
total strangers to the royal family. From Eudradaman’s 
Junagadh Ins. we learn that the governor of Surastra under 
Candragupta Maurya was a vaisya called Pusyagupta and 
under Asoka a Yavana noble or king called Tusaspa (E. I. 
Vin p. 36 at p. 43 ). 

Next comes the purohita. In H. Dh. vol. II pp. 40 and 363 
it has been already shown how purohitas existed from the most 
ancient period of the Egveda, how the purohita was thought to 
be half the soul of the king and how the co-operation of the 
spiritual teacher and the secular head ^ the king) was deemed 
absolutely necessary for the prosperity of the kingdom, how 
Gautama (XI. 12--14 ) and Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 16 prescribed the 
qualities of the purohita. Our authorities show that the purohita 
was not a mere priest. The Ait. Br. (40. 2 ) calls the purohita 
‘ rastragopa ’ (the saviour of the kingdom ). The Sukraniti also, 
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155 a. It is strange that Dr. Beni Prasad in ‘ The State in ancient 
India’ (p. 189) remarks “ the former governor is designated rastriya while 
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though a very late work, similarly describes the purohita 
(n. 74 ) as ‘ rajarastrabhrt ’ (the supporter of the king and the 
kingdom ). In the Jtgveda III. 53.12 we find the idea that the 
hymns and the spiritual power of the purohita Visvamitra 
protected the Bharata clan.**® He made the king ready for 
battle and accompanied him in battle murmuring ‘ where the 
arrows fly &c *. (Bg. VI. 75.17) while the fight went on (vide ASv. 
Gr. Ill 12. 19 quoted below n. 308). The Visnudharmasutra 
HI. 70, Yaj. I. 313, Kam. IV. 32 require that the purohita was to 
be well versed in the vedas, itihasa, dharmasastra or danda- 
niti, in astrology and portents, in rites of propitiation contained 
in the Atharvaveda, of high family, endowed with all vidyas and 
good acts as stated in the sastras and with austerities. Kaut* 
(I. 9) states almost the same qualifications for the purohita, 
requires the king to honour his advice as a pupil honours his 
teacher or a son his father or a servant his master and says that 
royal power advanced by brahmanas, enforced as with a spell 
by the consultations of mantrins and endowed as with a weapon 
by the observance of sastric rules becomes invincible and 
secures success. Vide Adi. 170. 74-75, 174.14-15, Santi. 72. 2-18 
and chap. 73, Rajanltiprakasa pp. 59-61 and 136-137, Raja- 
dharma-kaustubha pp. 255-257 for qualifications expected in 
the purohita. Kautilya (X. 3) states that while a battle is 
going on the ( chief) minister and purohita should urge on and 
encourage the soldiers by exhorting them with verses from 
the Veda and classical Sanskrit, promising great rewards in 
the next world for those who fall in battle. The Sukranitisara 
(H. 78-80) requires in the purohita among other qualities the 
study of dhanurveda, proficiency in arms and in formations of 
armies for battle and possession of so much religious merit as 
to be able to pronounce an effective curse. A purohita was to 
be distinguished from a rtvij (a sacrificial priest) as Manu 
Vn. 78 and Yaj. I. 314 show. Vide Manasollasa II. 2. 60 (p. 34), 
Rajanitiratnakara pp. 16-17, Visnudharmottara H. 5., Agni 239. 
16-17 for further passages on purohita. Some authorities include 

156. I SR*. III. 53. 12. 

157. ^ ^ I 

III. 70; sT^fcT ‘ ^ 

cirnH W. 1-313; 
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the purohita among amatyas or mantrins (e. g. Viihanesvara 
on Yaj. I. 353, Sukra H. 69-70), while others like Yaj. I. 312 
regard him as distinct from mantrins. The purohita was often 
hereditary. Acc. to Kautilya quoted above he was to employ 
means declared in the Atharvaveda to remove calamities, divine 
and human. The great divine calamities acc. to Kautilya IV. 3 
are fire, flood, disease, famine, rats, wild elephants, snakes and 
evil spirits. According to Manu VII. 78 the purohita was 
concerned with the religious rites laid down in the srauta and 
grhya sutras and Ap. IL 5. 10. 14-17 show that the purohita 
had complete jurisdiction in matters of penance for offences. 
Vas. (19. 40-42 ) provides that if the king lets off an offender 
deserving to be punished the king had to fast for a day and the 
purohita for three days and to perform the heavy penance of 
Krcchra if the king punished the innocent. According to most 
authorities he played a role that was pre-eminently religious. 
He is not mentioned among the 10 limbs of the sabha in the 
administration of justice. Kat. 24 (quoted in S. V, p. 20) does not 
require him to be an expert in arthasastra, though Kat. 56 quoted 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 2 and Sm. C. {II. p. 14) say that the king 
should enter the Hall of Justice with learned brahmanas, the 
ministers, the chief justice, the purohita &c. Yaj. I. 312 and the 
Mit. on Yaj. 1. 312-313 on the other hand prescribe that even after 
consulting all mantrins, the king was finally to consult the 
purohita in all secular and religious matters. The Nitivakyamrta 
(purohitasamuddesa) p. 160 states that the divine calamities 
are: shower of fire (fall of lightning ?), excessive rainfall, 
epidemics, famine, damage or disease of crops, swarms of 

locusts and other vermin, diseases, goblins and female evil 

spirits, snakes, wild elephants, rats. The purohita is required 
to know ritual of five kinds,’*® viz. that dealing with the 
propitiation of Naksatras, that of srauta sacrifices, that of the 
samhitas ( of Tantra worship), that of Atharvasiras and that of 

158. I 

I IV. 3; ?) f ow 

i p.l60. 

159. I I 

*534; i 

II. 5. 3-5 quoted in 

p. 256. fitT^kere seems to mean which is an Upanisad 

mentioned in Gaut. 19.12, Vas. 28. 14, Visnudharmasutra 56. 22 among the 
holy Vedic texts that purify a person of sins. It begins with W ^ 

^ l Vide Muir’s Sanskrit Texts vol. IV. 

p. 356 ff for text (portion) and translation. 
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Santis ( such as grahasanti &c.). Calamities, according to Kam. 
Xin. 20-21, are of two sorts, divine ( daiva ) and human : there 
are five kinds of the first viz. fire, flood, disease, famine and 
epidemic, all of which can be met by human effort and by 
propitiatory rites, while human calamities should be withstood 
by constant effort and by proper lines of policy. The same 
verses are Agnipurana 241. 14-16. 


Acc. to Kautilya (V.3) 48000 panas were the salary of the (royal) 
sacrificial priest, acarya (teacher), mantrin, purohita, commander- 
in-chief, crown prince, the king’s mother, the queens and he holds 
that “with that amount of maintenance they would not yield to 
temptation or revolt (against the king)”.'®® The amatyas,the chief 
judge and even the purohita could be punished by the king, acc. to 
Manu, if any of them went wrong (Vin. 335 and IX. 234) and Kaut- 
(IX. 3 ) prescribes that when the purohita is guilty even of a 
great offence, the remedy is to imprison him or banish him. Some 
great ministers, though not exactly purohitas of the king, were 
learned brahmanas and led simple lives such as Canakya and 
Madhava. 'There is divergence of views about the salaries set 
out in the Arthasastra (V. 3). Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ 
part n p. 136 ) holds that the salaries were yearly and the panas 
in which they were paid were silver ones. Prof. Dikshitar (in 
‘ Mauryan Polity ’ p. 151) holds that the salaries were monthly. 
Confusion is caused by the fact that there were panas of copper, 
silver and gold. Vide Rajanitiprakasa p. 294. The RajataranginI 
Vn. 950 speaks of dinnaras of gold, silver and copper. Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar holds that the salaries 
(in the Arthasastra ) were monthly and in golden panas 
(in ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ pp. 44-45). Therefore this matter 
must be investigated. Manu (YIII. 13) promises that those 
names of copper, silver and gold coins which are well-known 
among the people (of its day) for purposes of trade will be 
described by him. Acc. to Manu VIII. 134 and 136, Visnu Dh. 
S. IV. 6-10, and Yaj. I. 363-365 five krsnalas are equal to a 
masa, 16 masas are equal to a suvarna, 4 suvarnas ( or five acc. 
to some) are equal to a pala, a karsa is equal to i of a pala 
and a piece of copper one-fourth of a pala in weight is called a 
pana, which is the same as karsapana ( equal to 80 raktikds or 


160 . 
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gunja berries). A pala was equal to 320 raktikas. Kaut. II. 19 says 
practically the same thing. In Kaut. V. 3 the salaries range from 
48000 to 60 panas from the highest functionaries to the lowest 
servants. They must all be taken to be for the same period in every 
case and in the same metal, since Kaut. expressly states no different 
periods and no difference in metal. Ordinarily the words pana 
and karsapana (as stated by Manu VIII. 136 and the Mit. on 
Yaj. I. 365 and the Sukraniti IV. 1.116 ) refer to copper pieces 
(used as coins) and bearing a stamp. Another table given 
by Manu VH! 135-136, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 11-12, Yaj. I. 364 is : 
2 raktikas or krsnalas = one ( silver ) masa, 16 masas = one 


162. A raktika was found by General Cunningham after many experi¬ 
ments to weigh on an average 1.8 grains (vide his * Coins of Ancient India ’ 
pp. 45-46 and also Rapson’s * Coins ’ pp. 2-3 ). So that a silver dharana or 
purana (of 32 raktikas) should weigh about 57. 6 grains and a copper pana 
(of 80 raktikas) should weigh 144 grains. It appears that the weights of 
Indian coins in different parts and at different times varied a good deal. 
Cunningham (‘ Coins of Ancient India ’ p. 5 ) states that gold was cheap in 
India, being as one to eight rates of silver. But in medieval times i. e. 
about 1300 A. D. (vide Sukra IV. 2. 92-93 ) gold was 16 times the price of 
the same weight of silver, which again was 80 times of the price of the same 
weight of copper. Though, as stated in note 161 above, a copper pana was 
usually equal to eighty raktikas, a copper pana of 100 raktikas (i. e. of 20 
masas) was known. Nar. (parisista verse 58) speaks of masa as the 20th part 
of the karsapana and the Mit. on Yaj. I. 365 and Vy. Nirnaya p. 207 quote 
a verse (attributed to Usanas by Haradatta and Maskarin on Gaut. XII. 19) 
that a masa is a twentieth part of pana ( mnl vrr*T; qf^^TlSrcr: )• 

The Agnipurana ( 227. 2 ) appears to have known a pana of 120 krsnalas 
( )• The verses in Nar. (parisista 

58-60) are ascribed to Kat. by the Sm. C. II. p. 99 and it is stated by both 
that those terms are in vogue in Pahcanada ( Punjab ). When the pana of 
copper was equal to 20 masas (and 100 gunjas)^ the copper coin would have 
been almost of the weight of the modern copper half anna coin. The table 
given by Nar. (pari. 58-60) is: 4 kakinis*=masa, 20 masas = karsapana (which 
is the same as Andika), 4 karsapanas = dhanaka, 12 dhanakas = suvarna 
(also called dinara ). The table given by Br. (as quoted in Sm. C. II p. 99 
and V. R. p. 667) is the same. Br. as quoted by Apararka p. 832 and V. R. 
p. Ill employs the word ‘nanaka’ for coin, which word also occurs in the 
Mrcchakatika qnd in Yaj. II. 240-241. The Amarako^ states that niska 
and dinara are synonyms and also gives other meanings of niska. Sahara on 
Jai. IV. 3.39 gives the striking example * no one would spend a karsapana 
for finding out a kakini that he had lost *. The Artha^stra II. 12 p. 84 states 
that the superintendent of the mint should manufacture copper panas, half 
panas, kakinis and half kakinis. The Visnu Dh. S. V. 96 refers to a golden 


16 


(Continued on the next page) 
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silver puraha or dharana; 10 dharanas = one (silver) Satamana. 
This table was used for silver coins. Thus a dharana would 
be 1/lOth of a pala as stated in the Brhatsarhhita (10.13 palada- 


( Continued front last page ) 

masaka. Under the Guptas golden coins are mentioned as dinaras; vide 
* Gupta Inscriptions ’ p. 29 at p. 31 vi^here there is a gift of 25 dinaras 
in the Gupta year 93 and pp. 38, 41, 261 (where it is stated that one bhiksu 
was to be fed every day throughout the year from the permanent endowment 
of 12 dinaras). From the Baigram plate dated Gupta samvat 128 it appears 
that one dinara was equal to 16 rupakas ( silver coins) in E. I. vol. XXI. 
p. 80. A Mathura Ins. of the 28th year of Huviska speaks of the deposit of 550 
puranas (E. I. vol. XXI. p. 55 at 61). Bhaskaracarya (who was born in sake 
1036 and wrote his Siddhantasiromani in 1072 sake i. e. 1150 A. D.) gives 
the following table (in Lllavati I. 2-4 ): 20 varatakas = kakini, 4 kakinis = 
pana, 16 panas = dramma, 16 drammas = niska; 2 yavas = gunja, 3 guhjas = 
valla ( modern Marathi vdl), 8 vallas = dharana, 2 dharanas = gadyanaka ; 
5 gunjas = masa, 16 masas = karsa, 4 karsas = pala and a karsa of gold is 
called Suvarna. It will be seen that Nar. and Lilavatl differ as to ^Tr^oTr. 
Gadyanakas of gold are referred to in the Pattadakal pillar Ins. of Klrtivar- 
man I (754 A. D.), where it is stated that a field of 30 nivartanas was 
purchased for thirty gadyanakas of gold (E. I. vol. III. pp. 6-7 ). From a 
verse of the Caturvim^timata quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. III. 258 it appears 
that gadyanaka was also a silver coin. From an inscription of Vikramaditya 
V near Gadag dated sake 934 it appears that fines for offences were levied 
in gadyanakas (E. I. vol. XX p. 64). The following works may be consulted 
for further information on Indian coins viz. Cunningham’s * Coins of 
Ancient India ’ (1894), Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins ’ ( 1897) in the Grundriss, 
C. J. Brown’s * Coins of India ’ (in ‘ the Heritage of India ’ series, 1922). 
The Dharmadvaitanirnaya (pp. 137-139) and the Vaijayanti on Visnu Dh. S. 
IV. 9 may be consulted for efforts to reconcile the various statements about 
Suvarna, Niska &c. For an informing paper on the most ancient Denarii ^ vide 
Proceedings of the British Academy vol.XVIII pp.211-266 where it isestablished 
that the earliest denarius period begins about 187 B. C. Therefore Jolly’s 
assumption (in Recht und Sitte p. 23 followed by Winternitz in 'History of 
Indian Literature ’ vol. II. p, 216. n. 4 that all Indian works in which the 
word dinara occurs cannot have been composed before 2nd century A. D. 
is unwarranted. Prof. Keith (JRAS for 1915 p. 504) does not accept 
Jolly’s assumption. The dinara was variously defined. According to 
Visnugupta quoted in Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, a rupaka is ,^th of suvarna 
and a dinara was equal to 28 rupakas, while acc. to Nar. and Kat. and 
were synonyms. The Dharmadvaitanirnaya says that a karsapana (of 
silver it seems) was equal to eight or ten dhahhukas. One of the verses of 
the Jnanesvari (composed in 1290 A, D.) that speaks of gold as (15 times 
in price of the same weight of silver) may be cited here ‘ i 

srxT n^rarosHt ^ (v. 1. ara at I l ’ chap. 17 verse 322 

( Bhide’s and Madgavkar’s editions). 
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sabhago dharanam). Narada (parisista 57 ) expressly states 
that a silver karsapana is in vogue in the south i. e. a silver 
pana or karsapana was not universal. A golden suvarna also 
comprised 80 guhjas, while the standard silver pana was of 32. 
Rhys Davids (in * Buddhist India ’ p. 100) states that about the 
time of Buddha’s birth transactions were carried on in terms of 
the kahapava, a square copper coin weighing about 144 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made 
by private individuals, that there were half and quarter kaha- 
panas also, that a kahapana would be now worth about |ths of a 
penny, though its purchasing power was then equal to about 
one shilling of the present day. Therefore it is proper to under¬ 
stand that a pana or karsapana, when the word is used without 
any qualification, was meant to be one of copper and that 
prima facie the salaries in Kautilya were meant to be in copper 
panas. This conclusion can be supported by various considera¬ 
tions. Manu VII. 126 prescribes that the wages for the lowest 
menial servant (such as one who sweeps the house or brings 
water) is one pana a day and of a superior menial servant 
6 panas a day and that the former was to get in addition one 
pair of garments every six months and every month a drona 
of corn ( which would be equal to 1024 mustis according to the 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 274). Whatever ages may be assigned to the 
Arthasastra and the present Manusmrti the two works cannot 
be separated from each other, if at all, by more than a century 
or two. Therefore the economic conditions of the one may be 
held to have not differed much from those to which the other 
refers. It is impossible to hold that the lowest menial servant 
got one gold pana a day besides over 30 mustis of corn every 
day (1024 in a month). If that were so, the lowest menial servants 
of Kautilya’s days would have to be supposed to be a hundred 
times better off than their confreres in big cities like Bombay 
towards the end of the 19th century (when menial servants got 
from five to ten rupees a month without any allowance of grain). 
Therefore the pana in Kautilya V. 3 is not of gold. Kautilya 
(in V. 3) says that a king who has a depleted treasury may 
make payment of salary by giving forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with small quantities of cash, that if he has under¬ 
taken to colonize a waste tract he may make payment of salary 
in cash only and not by bestowing a village. In connection 

163. i (tmivrsr 57); ffrrfw 
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with this he says that 60 panas are to be the equivalent of one 
adhaka of corn ( sastivetanasyadhakam krtva hiranyanurupam 
bhaktam kuryat). An adhaka came to only 256 mustis 
(handfuls) of corn and even in famine times one adhaka could 
not have cost 60 silver panas, much less golden ones. In V. 3 
Kautilya declares that an ordinary duta should get ten pavas 
for a journey of one yojana and twice the wages for each yojana 
up to one hundred. A yojana acc. to Kauh himself (H, 20) is 
equal to 8000 dhanus ( acc. to another reading 4000 dhanus ), a 
dhanus being equal to four aratnis (each aratni being 
24 ahgulas). So taking the highest figure a yojana was at the 


164. The word hiranya has two senses * gold ’ and ' money or ‘cash ’ 
whether in gold, silver or copper (as said by Amara who gives * dravina' as 
a synonym ). When Kautilya says that the king may pay * hiranya ' and not 
' grama ’ he means only cash payment and not necessarily only gold '» 
vide the copperplate grant of Siladitya VII in Gupta Inscriptions p. 179 at 
p. 189 where the grant of a village is said to be * sadhanyahiranyadeyah 
Here dhdnya (payment of tax in kind) is contradistinguished from payment 
in hiranya i. e. in cash (either gold, silver or copper). When Pataujali 
states that the Mauryas being greedy of * hiranya * founded or manufactured 
images (Mahabhasya vol. II. p. 429 on Pan. V. 3. 99 quoted in H. Dh. 
vol. II p. 710 n. 1696) what is meant is that they wanted cash and not 
merely gold. 

165. The measures of capacity such as occur in the Mat¬ 

hura Ins of Huviska (E. I. XXI. p. 55 at p. 61). According to Parisara 
(VI. 70 ) two prasthas are equal to an adhaka and 32 prasthas are equal to 
a drona. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 275 quotes a verse to this effect: 8 mustis =* 
one kincit or kunci (acc. to some), 8 kihcit = puskala, 4 puskalas = adhaka; 
4 adhakas = drona and 16 dronas = kharl. Apararka ( pp. 305 and 846 ) 
quotes two verses (which the Par. M. II 1. p. 141 ascribes to the Bhavisya- 
purana) which say : 2 palas = prasrti, 2 prasrtis = kudava, 4 kudavas = prastha, 
4 prasthas = adhaka, 4 adhakas = drona, 2 dronas = kumbha. The Danda- 
viveka p. 135 refers to this, adds that some held the kumbha to be equal to 
20 dronas (Kaut. II. 20 holds kumbha to be equal to 20 dronas ) and quotes 
the following verse from ‘ I 

> it. The word drona occurs even in the 
Rgveda in the sense of a wooden trough used for holding water or soma 
juice. Vide Rg. VI. 2.8, VI. 37.2, VI. 44.20, IX. 28.4 etc. In Rg. IV. 32. 17 
the sage prays Indra to grant a hundred kharis of soma. The words adhaka 
and occur in the ardharcadi group (Pan. II. 4. 31), Khdrt in Pan, 

V. 1. 33 and V. 4. 101. The Par. M. II. 1. 141 says on this difference about 
kumbha * Kaut. (II. 19 p. 104) himself 

tells us that the measure drona was of four varieties, 162| palas, 175, 187J or 
200 palas according as it was used for measurement in the barem, or for 
servants or for ordinary dealings or for royal income. 
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most about 9 or 10 miles ( or only or five miles according to 
the other reading). To hold that 10 silver panas were allowed 
to an ordinary duta for going even ten miles (which he could 
cover in half a day or less) would be too much. Hence also 
the panas in Kaut. V. 3 are only copper ones. When once it is 
settled that the panas are of copper, it easily follows that the 
salaries in panas were monthly. Artisans and craftsmen were, acc. 
to Kaut., to get 120 panas. If this were yearly, they would get only 
10 panas a month, while, according to Manu quoted above, even 
the lowest menial was to get a pana a day. Therefore 120 panas 
( of copper ) were the monthly salary of an artisan. A monthly 
salary is more natural and practical than a yearly one. Other 
ancient writers like Sankha-Likhita (in Rajanitiprakasa p. 252 ) 
contemplate a monthly salary for soldiers (viz. two suvarnas a 
month). From the Nasik Inscription No. 12 ( E. I. Vol. VIII. 

166. 5T|ffei%en I 

I 

i p. 58, p. 252. 

explains ^ !%UT- 

. This provides for 

pension to the dependents when the soldier dies on duty, special bonuses or 
favours for special valour, work or worth. 

A few words may be said about words like suvarna, satamina, niska 
&c. The word krsnala occurs in the Tai. S II. 3. 2 1. Hiranyakara 

(goldsmith ) is found in Vaj. S. 30, 17. In Kg. I. 126. 2 gifts of a hundred 
niskas and horses are mentioned and in Kg. IV. 37. 4 the Rbhus are address, 
ed as wearing ‘ good niskas In Atharva V. 14. 3 ' ni.ska ’ occurs and in 
the Ait. Br. { 39. 8 ) damsels who are niskakanthyah ( whose necks are adorn¬ 
ed with necklaces of niskas) are among the gifts. So ' niska ’ was probably 
a gold piece used as a coin or an ornament or a thin plate of gold like a 
modern putli, several of which are even now worn by women in the form 
of a necklace. In Rg. II. 33. 10 Rudra is said to wear * visvarupa-niska ' 
which is probably an allusion to golden pieces stamped with various figures. 
In Rg. VI. 47. 23 the sage says that he received ten 'hiranyapindas’ (golden 
pieces ) from Divodasa. In Rg. VIII. 78. 2 a prayer is offered to Indra for the 

I 

bestowal of golden * mana ’, which may be the precursor of * Satamana 
This last occurs in the Tai. S. VI. 6. 10. 2. Pan. (V. 1. 27, 29, 30 ) respective¬ 
ly mentions satamana (what is bought for a satamana is called satamana), 
karsapana, niska and V. I, 34 refers to pana, pada and masa. Patanjali 
( Mahabhasya vol. III. p. 369 on Pan, VIII. 1.12) gives the instance * from 
this karsapana give one masa to each of these two persons who are here '. 
The sutra of Panini V. 2. 120 (rupad-ahatapra^stayor-yap) conveys that 
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p. 82 ) we learn that in tlie early centuries of the Christian era 35 
karsapanas were equal to one suvarna. 

Hopkins in ‘ Position of the ruling caste ’ J. A. 0. S. 
voL XIII. pp. 151-162 traces how the influence of the purohita 
grew. One cannot accept his views about there being three 
layers in the Mahabharata and the conclusions from such 
dealing with the text that he draws, which are rather subjective. 
Gradually the importance of the purohita waned. As the 
Sukranitisara cited above ( n. 150 ) shows, long before that work 
he came to be omitted by several writers from the council of 
ministers and was supplanted by the Pandita. The same func¬ 
tions came to be exercised by an officer called dharmadhyaksa 
or dharmadhikaranika in Bengal and other countries. The 
Matsyapurana (215.24) states the qualifications of a dharmadhi- 
kann, Vide E. I. vol. 14 p. 156 at p. 160 of the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena, where we have both purohita and maha- 
dharmadhyaksa mentioned among the great functionaries of State 
and the Benares copper-plate of the Cedi king Karpadeva in 1042 
A. D. in E. L vol. n. p. 309 where we have mahadharmadhi- 
karanika but no purohita. Besides another officer called 
samvatsara (astrologer) gradually took over some of the 
functions of the purohita. The Visnudharmasutra HI. 75 ( raja 
ca sarvakaryem samvatsaradhinah syat) requires the king to depend 
on the samvatsara in all matters. The Brhat-sarhhita (2.9 ) 
states that a king without a samvatsara mistakes his path like a 
blind man. Earn. 4.33 and Visnudharmottara II. 4. 5-16 recom¬ 
mend reliance on him. Kautilya IX. 4 was himself against 
too much reliance on astrology, while Yaj. T. 307 holds that the 
rise and fall of kings depend on the (aspects or influence 
of) planets. 


( Continued from last page ) 

Panini knew metal pieces that were well beaten and trimmed into good- 
looking coins. The Vartika ' Kakinya^opasahkhyanam ’ { on Panini V. 1. 33 ) 
establishes that kakini was used in those days as a medium of purchasing 
goods. The Kasika gives ' rupyo dinarah ’ as an example: 

167. hh; ^ ^ I 

tt 215. 24 and p. 48 verse 216. 

167 a. ^ I 3T«ff 

n IX. 4 (last verse but one) 
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Senapati : The qualities of a commander-in-chief are stated 
in several places such as Kautilya (11. 33), Ayodhya 100. 30 
( = Sabha 5. 46 ), Santi 85. 31-32, Matsya 215. 8-10, Agnipurana 
220. 1 ff, Kam. XVIO. 27-44, Visnudharmottara U. 24. 4-6, 
Manasollasa 11. 2, verses 90-92 p. 37. Acc. to the Agni¬ 
purana 220. 1, Matsya 215. 10 the commander-in-chief must be 
either a brahmana or a ksatriya. Sukra (U. 429-430 ) requires 
that a ksatriya should be preferred as senapati, but if a valiant 
ksatriya be not available a brahmana may be chosen, but a 
sudra should not be chosen. Acc. to the Manasollasa he should 
possess the following qualities: good family, character, 
courage, proficiency in (several) languages, cleverness in 
riding horses and elephants and in the science of arms, 
knowledge of omens and medicine, knowledge of the breeds of 
horses and of the difference between what is essential and non- 
essential, liberality, sweet speech, self-control, intelligence, 
resoluteness. In the Mahabharata senapatis are elected and 
consecrated (vide Udyoga 151, Drona 5, Karna 10), but this 
was not so in later times. He is appointed by the king on his 
own initiative. 

Duta : (Ambassador or messenger). The word and the 
office of dvta as messenger was known in the most ancient 
times. In Rg. 1.12.1,1.161.3, VIII. 44.3 Agni is said to be the 
duta and is requested to bring the gods to the sacrifice. There 
is also attached to the word the meaning of espionage, since 
Sarama, the bitch of the gods, is represented in Bg. X. 108. 2-4 
as sent by Indra to find out the treasures of the Fanis. The 
Udyogaparva ( 37.27, cr. ed. 37.25 ) specifies the eight qualities 
of a duta viz. he must not be stiff-necked, nor timid, nor dilatory, 
he must be kind and amiable, not liable to be won over by 
others, free from diseases, endowed with a fine mode of speech. 
Santi 85.28 refers to seven qualities. Vide Ayodhya 100.35, 
Manu Vn. 63-64, Matsyapurana 215. 12-13 for the qualities of 
a duta. The duta should speak only what he has been ordered 
(by his king) to speak, otherwise he would be liable to be 
killed (Udyogaparva 72.7, cr. ed. 70.7). Santi 85. 26-27 say 
that the person of the duta is sacred, Kautilya devotes one 
chapter (I. 16) to the treatment of the subject of duta. He 
states that the duta is to be sent by the king after the line of 
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policy has been settled at a council of ministers to the king 
who is to be attacked (vide Kam. XII. 1 also). A duta is of 
three kinds: (1) nisrstartha(one to whom is entrusted full 
discretion as to what is to be said) is one who is possessed of 
the qualifications required in a minister (amatya ), such as Krsna 
from the Pandavas or the ambassadors in modern times; 
(2) parimitartha (entrusted with a definite mission, an envoy) 
who possesses the same qualifications as the first less by one 
q^uarter; (3) iasamhara (a mere carrier of royal writings or 
missives) who possesses only half the qualifications of the first. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I. 328 lucidly explains the three varieties. 
Kaut. dilates at great length on the qualifications of the duta, 
what he has to note while in the enemy country, how he is to 
behave (such as avoiding women and wine ), how he is to gather 
information through spies; but all this has to be passed over 
for want of space. Vide Kam. XII. 2-24 for the same. Kam. 
( XU. 22-23 ) briefly sets out the following duties of the duta ; 
determining those who are inimical to the king to whom he is 
sent, winning over to his side the friends and relatives of the 
enemy king, finding out the ( number and equipment of) forts, 
the economic resources and military strength of the enemy 
king, collection of news as to what the enemy intends to do, 
bringing over to his side the officers in charge of the districts 
of enemy country, collecting knowledge about the places of the 
enemy where battles can be waged by his king or whence he 
can pass away swiftly. Manu VII. 65 says that it is the duta 
who brings about alliance or war. Kaut. says that when the 
ruler to whom the duta is accredited becomes displeased at the 
message he brings, the duta should reply ‘ All kings, you 
and others, speak through their duta. Therefore dutas have to 
deliver the message entrusted to them even if weapons are 
raised (to threaten them ); even the lowest caste dutas (candalas) 
are not to be killed, what need be said about a data who is a 
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brahmana ? This (that I utter) is the message of another. It 
is my duty to say it The Ramayana (V. 52. 14^15 ) says that 
good men do not allow the killing of a duta, but certain modes 
of dealing with him ( viz. lashing him, shaving his head) are 
allowed in certain cases. 

A duta is to be distinguished from a cara or cara ( spy ), as 
done by Kaut., Kam. XU. 32, Yaj. I. 328. Kam. XII. 32 says 
that a duta is an open ( prtkuia ) spy, while a cara is a spy who 
works in secret. In modern times also ‘ an ambassador is often 
nothing more than an honourable spy acting under the protect¬ 
ion of the law of nations ’ (Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
‘ espionage ’). Kaut. devotes four chapters to spies (I, 11-14 ) 
and Kam. (XII. 25-49 ) also deals at great length with them. 
The Sukranitisara (I. 334-336 ) states that tlie king should learn 
every day at night from his secret spies the intentions and 
actions of his subjects and officers, and the opinions of ministers, 
enemies, soldiers, the members of the assembly, relations and 
the women in the harem. The cara must, according to Kam. XII. 
25, possess ability to infer the inner thoughts (of men), must 
have a good memory, must be soft in speech, have quick gait, be 
capable of enduring privations and heavy labour, swift in action, 
ready-witted. Kaut. (1.11) says that spies are those who 
work in the guise of a kajxiUka (a bold pupil capable of know¬ 
ing the minds of others), iidasthita (a sham ascetic, who has 
fallen from the real duties of asceticism and is endowed with 
intelligence .and pure character), grhapalika (a householder 
who is a cultivator that has not the means to maintain himself, 
has intelligence and is of pure character ), a vaidehaka (a trader 
who cannot maintain himself by trade and is possessed of intel¬ 
ligence and pure character), a tapasa ( a spy practising auste¬ 
rities, who has either shaved his head or has matted hair and is 
desirous to maintain himself), a class-mate or colleague (sattiin), 
a desperate character {tlkma), a poisoner and a female mendicant. 
The first five of these are called by Kautilya five samthds (groups 
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or institutions), which should be honoured by the king with 
awards of money and marks of respect and through which the 
king is to test the purity of the character of his servants. 
Kautilya says that the spy called udasthila should carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade on land set apart for the 
purpose, should be supplied with plenty of gold and disciples 
and should afford to all ( sham) ascetics food, clothing and lodg¬ 
ing, direct them to detect particular crimes and report. The spy 
called tapam was to stay near the capital, to have many pupils, 
to pretend to eat once in a month or two only a handful of 
vegetables or grass and eat secretly his favourite dishes. His 
disciples were to proclaim that he possessed supernatural powers, 
he should pretend to make predictions about gain or fires or 
fear from robbers after ascertaining from his pupils by nods and 
signs such events. In I. 12 Kaut. deals with wandering spies 
( called saficara ) viz. sattrins (who are orphans that are to be 
maintained by the State and that are taught palmistry, sorcery» 
tricks of legerdemain &c.), tiksva (desperadoes who, regardless of 
their lives, may fight elephants for money), rasada (who have no 
affection even for their relatives, are indolent and cruel), bhiksukz 
ox parivrdjika (a poor brahmana widow, clever and desirous to earn 
her livelihood, honoured in the king’s harem and visiting the 
families of mahamatras or high ministers). These are to spy on 
the 18 tirthcis (mentioned on p. 112 above) in public. For spying 
on their private character persons pretending to be hump-backed, 
dwarfs, kiratas (pigmies), the deaf and dumb, idiots, the blind, and 
others that are actors, dancers, singers and the like and women 
are to be employed. This information is to be tested by the persons 
belonging to the five saihsthas (mentioned above on p. 129 ), but 
these are to act without their being known by the wandering 
spies and vice versa. Then further testing by other spies follows. 
When the information received from these three sources tallies 
then it will be held reliable; if the information frequently 
disagrees, the spies should be secretly punished or discharged. 
A similar rule about sending several spies on the same mission 
without their knowing each other is laid down by Visnudharmot- 
tara II. 24. 66-67. Kaut. in 1.13 deals with espionage on subjects 
in general (i. e. those in the capital and other parts of the 
country). Spies are to pretend to take sides, some praising the 
king as possessed of all good qualities, others qualifying that 
praise. They were also to report the rumours spreading among 
the people, to report whether there was discontent and the king 
was to honour those who were reported to be contented and to 
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bring round the discontented by conciliation, gifts, sowing 
dissensions among them or by punishing them. In. 1.14 Kautilya 
deals with the employment of spies for taking advantage of 
parties in a foreign State i. e. groups of persons angry with the 
foreign king or afraid of him or of persons who are ambitious 
or proud, who are to be won over by appropriate words and 
stimuli. It will be seen how there was a network of spies of all 
kinds, so much so that Kam. XII. 28 declares that spies are the 
king’s eyes ( cdracakmr mahlpatih ). The Visnudharmottara 
n. 24.63 says the same ( ^rdjanas-caracakmsah ’) and also Udyoga 
34. 34 ‘ caraih paiyanti rajdnah \ In IV. 4-6 Kautilya dilates 
upon the employment by the samahartr ( Collector) of a host of 
spies for suppressing those who are thorns (or disturbers of 
peace ), these being employed for detecting judges ( dharmastha) 
and superintendents of various departments that take bribes^ 
counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, thieves and robbers and other 
criminals. Kautilya relies in extreme cases on spies even in the 
decision of judicial matters. He says (HI. 1 last verse ) ‘ when 
owing to the depositions of witnesses the plaintiff’s case and the 
defendant’s case are both destroyed, when the cause of either of 
the parties is found through the spies to be false, then the decree 
shall be passed against that party’. In Dronaparva 75. 4 it is 
said that Krsna had his spies in the army of Duryodhana and vice 
^;ersa (74.1). Santi69.8-12 and 140.39-42 mention the places where 
spies are to be set'^* up and emphasizes that they should not know 
each ether. One need not feel surprised at the machinery of espion¬ 
age that Kautilya so elaborately describes. All governments 
in modern times employ spies, informers and secret agents to 
keep themselves informed of the activities, views and resources 
of their opponents. We know also how the Indian Police, in 
order to catch offenders against the Prevention of Gambling 
Act or other similar Acts, employ agents with marked coins or 
notes and draw in their net unsuspecting people. 
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CHAPTER V 


MSTRA (THE TERRITORY OF A STATE) 

The word ‘rastra’ occurs even in the Rgveda (IV. 42.1, ‘mama 
dvita rastram ksatriyasya’)-‘mine is the kingdom on both sides (or 
in both spheres)’ says king Trasadasyu. In Rg. VII. 34.11 Varuna 
is praised as the Lord of rastras (raja rastranSm &c.). In 
Rg. VII. 84.2 and X. 109. 3 the word rastra occurs. In a very 
famous benedictory passage of the Tai. S. VII. 5. 18. 1( = Vaj. 
S. 22.22 ) one of the blessings invoked is ‘ may the king in this 
kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, and a great warrior ’. 
Vide Tai. Br. III. 8. 13 for explanation of the Tai. 8. passage. 
In the Atharvaveda XII. 1. 8 and 10 the earth is called mother 
and invoked to impart to the rastra strength and brilliance (or 
energy). Kam. VI. 3 says that since all the elements of the 
State spring from the territory of the State, the king should 
raise up his territory with all his eiforts. The Agnipurana 239. 2 
holds that rastra is the most important of all elements of the 
State. Manu VII. 69 prescribes that a king should make his 
home in a country that is not water-logged (i. e. is dry and 
not moist), is rich in crops, inhabited mostly by Aryas (or 
well-conducted people), not disturbed (by epidemics &c.), that 
is charming (owing to trees, flowers and fruits), the chiefs in 
which have submitted to him and in which livelihood can be 
had easily. Yaj. I. 321 and Visnudharmasutra III. 4-5 are to 
the same effect. Kam. (IV. 50-56 ) remarks ‘ the territory of 
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the king depends for its prosperity on the qualities of the soil, 
the prosperity of the territory tends to the prosperity of the 
king; therefore a king should choose for the sake of his 
prosperity land possessing good qualities. That land is prefer¬ 
red for the sake of prosperity that is endowed with various 
crops and minerals, is full of merchandise, mines and various 
substances, that is favourable to cattle-rearing, that abounds 
in water, is inhabited by well-conducted people, is charming, 
has forests and elephants, has facilities of water and road 
transport and does not depend upon rain-water only.’ Land 
that is full of gravel and stones, full of forests always infested 
with thieves, that is waterless, full of thorny bushes and snakes 
is not fit for choosing as a rasp'a. A country is to be preferred 
that yields livelihood easily, is possessed of the qualities of 
good land ( cited above ), is full of water, that has hills in it, 
that consists mostly of sudras, artisans and merchants, the 
husbandmen in which undertake great projects, that is loyal 
(to the king ) and averse to the king’s enemy, that can put up 
with troubles and taxes, that is large in extent, full of people 
from various countries, that follows the right path, that 
possesses plenty of cattle and wealth, the principal men in 
which are not foolish nor vicious. These requirements show 
that the country must be prosperous, well-stocked with the 
necessaries of life and well suited to defence. There is also 
some difference of opinion among the smrti writers about the 
composition of the population. Manu VH. 69 requires that the 
kingdom should consist mostly of aryas (aryapraya), while 
Yisnu Dh. S. lU. 5 holds that a country should be peopled mostly 
by vaisyas and sudras. In another place (VIII. 22) Manu 
says that that country in which sudras abound, which is full of 
atheists and void of dvijas is overwhelmed by disease and 
famine and perishes. Similar provisions are found in the 
Matsyapurana 217.1-5, Visnudharmottara 11. 26. 1-5, Manasol- 
lasa (II. 3. verses 151-153 ), Nitivakyamrta ( Janapadasamud- 
desa p. 191 which defines rastra, visaya, desa, janapada &c. 
The Matsyapurana 217. 5 and Visnudharmottara n. 26.5, 
(evamvidhafn yathalabham raja vimyanmvaset ) point out that 
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every rastra cannot be expected to possess all the qualities 
mentioned by them and that the king must do the best with 
such qualities as his country possesses. Kautilya IT. 1 advises 
the king to found a district of villages either on old sites or on 
new ones by inducing people from other countries to immigrate 
or by causing thickly populated parts of his own country to 
send its overflowing population and to see that each village 
consists of not less than one hundred families nor more than 
five hundred, is peopled mostly by sudra cultivators, has an 
extent of one kroia or two and is capable of offering help to 
its neighbours. 

According to Pauranic geography there are seven dvtpas, 
viz. Jambu, Plaksa, Salmala, Kusa, Kraunca, Saka and Puskara 
( Visnupurana H. 1. 11 ff) and each dvipa is divided into var^. 
Jambudvipa has 9 varsas of which Bharatavarsa is the first 
( Visnupurana H. 2. 12 ff). The Mahabharata speaks of 13 dvipas 
(Adi. 75. 19, Vanaparva 3. 52 and 134. 20 ) and 18 dvipas 
also (Drona 70.15). For Bharatavarsa vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 17-18. Manu II. 20 looks upon the holy land of Kuruksetra, 
of the Matsyas, Pahcalas and Surasenas as ‘ the chosen 
country ’ the learned brahmanas in which were to be the leaders 
and guides of the whole world in appropriate thoughts and 
actions. The Visnu (II. 3. 2), Brahma, Markandeya 55. 21-22 
and other puranas proudly assert that Bharatavarsa is 
the land of action (karmabhumi). This is patriotism 
of a sort but not of the kind we see in western countries. 
Bharatavarsa itself has comprised numerous countries from the 
most ancient times. The names of countries and the tribes or 
people inhabiting them were the same (vide Panini IV. 1. 168, 

B. 1. This passage clearly shows that Kautilya at least 
employed the word janapada in the sense of a territory to be colonized 
and as one which was either included within the kingdom or not so included. 
Dr. Pran Nath’s interpretation of janapada that it was only * a part of the 
kingdom’ (p. 47, ‘Study in the economic condition of ancient India’) 
cannot be accepted in view of the express words The usage of 

classical writers and the Puranas shows that janapada means simply * country ’ 
and Amara gives it as a synonym of ^ and and explains that 

is called The Kavyamimam^ on which Dr. Pran Nath relies 

for the number of countries employs the word janapada for the names of 
the countries in the four quarters of India ( not for parts of any kingdom). 
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IV. 2. 81). In the Rgveda we come across the tribes of Yadus, 
Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus ( Bg. 1.108. 8, VIII. 10. 5 
&c.) and the countries of Cedi (VIII. 5. 39 ), Kikata (HE. 53. 4), 
Bjika ( Vm. 7. 29 ), Rusama ( V. 30.12 ), Vetasu (X. 49. 4). In 
the Atharvaveda V. 22 several peoples or countries are mention¬ 
ed of which Bahlikas (in w 5 and 9 ), Mujavat (w 5 and 8 ), 
Gandhari, Ahga, Magadha (in v. 14) deserve notice. The Ait. 
Br. (38. 3) divides India into five divisions in the east, south, 
west and north (the Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras) and 
in the centre (Kuru-Pahcala and Vasa-Usinara). India was 
divided into two parts, Daksinapatha (from the Narmada 
southwards) and Uttarapatha at least some centuries before 
Christ, since the Hathigumpha Ins. (E. I. vol. 20 at p. 79 ) 
mentions a great many kings of Uttarapatha and the Maha- 
bhasya refers to lakes in Daksinapatha.^^® In the Brahmanas 
frequent mention is made of the Kuru-Pancalas (Tai. Br. 
1.8. 4), Uttarakuru, Uttara-madra, Kuru-Pancalas, Vasa-U^inaras 
(in Ait. Br. 38.3), Kuru-Pancalas, Ahga-Magadhas, Kasi-Kosalas, 
Salva-Matsyas, Vasa-Uslnaras in Gopatha II. 10 (ed. by Gastra ). 
The Gandharas occur in Chandogya Up. (VI. 14. 1), Videha 
in Br. Up. III. 1.1, Madras in Br.Up. III. 3.1. In the Maha- 
bharata there are long lists of countries in various connections, 
which are more than 200 ( e. g. Sabha 4. 21-32, 20. 26-30, Sabha 
25 ff, Sabha 52. 13-19,53. 5-9, Virata 1. 12-13, Bhisma. 9. 39-69, 
50.47-53,Drona 11.15-18, 70.11-13,"Asvamedhika 73-78, 83.10ff.) 
The Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra I. 17 prescribes a mandala for 
the worship of the Sun and names nine countries in the eight 
directions and in the centre as representatives. The Puranas 
also contain long lists of countries e. g. Matsya 114. 34-56» 
Markandeya 57.32-67 and chap. 58, Brahma 17.10-15 and 25.25-39. 
The same country sometimes has two names (e. g. Vidarbha and 
Krathakaisika denote the same country in Raghuvamsa VII. 
1 and 32). ‘ Buddhist India ’ (by Rhys Davids p. 23) mentions the 
sixteen peoples (or countries), lists of which occur in the 
Ahguttaranikaya L p. 213, IV. p. 252 and in the Dighanikaya 
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n. p. 200 viz. Ahgas, Magadhas, Kasis, Kosalas, Vajjis, Mallas, 
Cetis (Cedis), Vaihsas (Vatsa?), Kurus, Pancalas, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, Asmakas, Avantis, Gandharas, Kambojas. Varaha- 
mihira’s Brliatsamhita, Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra I. 17, 
Kamasutra V. 6. 33-41, Barhaspatya Arthasastra (HE. 83-117), the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara (17th chapter) name numerous 
countries. This last divides India into five regions and gives 
the names of about 70 countries in the four directions but 
none from Central India. The Bhavaprakasana (pp. 309-310) 
gives a list of 64 countries and states that Daksinapatha 
(Deccan) is a fourth of Bharatavarsa and that in the Treta and 
Dvapara ages people afraid of being overwhelmed by ice came 
down to the south. 56 countries are named in some Tantra 
works (vide ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol. VIII. p. 33). In the lexicon 
called Vaijayanti of Yadavaprakasa (11th century A.D. ) edited 
by Dr. G. Oppert, over a hundred countries and capitals of some 
of the countries are named (in the Bhumikanda and chapter 
on desa thereof). 

To constitute a rastra a territory of some size and a large 
population are required. There can hardly be a rastra of a 
few villages or a few hundred inhabitants. The boundaries of 
the numerous countries mentioned in the works cited above 
must have been fluid and must have changed from country to 
country owing to conquests. 

In ancient India the modern sentiment of nationalism had 
hardly taken root. Writers speak of rajya ( State ) and of rastra 
(territory) as an element of rajya. They had no sense of 
nationality nor did they seriously work for national unity. The 
modern idea of a nation is more a question of feeling and senti¬ 
ment than of objective fact. The State has been at all times a 
great co-ordinating agency, but as its boundaries were extremely 
variable in ancient India, the modern sentiment of nationality, 
of ‘ my country, right or wrong ’ hardly ever arose in India 
( except perhaps for over a century in Maharastra in the 17th and 
18th centuries and among the Sikhs ). In the whole of Hindu 
India, there was no doubt a certain unity of religion, philosophy, 
literary forms and conventions of arts and forms of worship, and 
in reverence for holy places, but this did not make for a deep- 
seated and effective sentiment of nationhood or national unity. 
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Most of the ancient sutrakaras and smrtis try to lay down the 
limits of the holy land of Aryavarta and differentiate it from the 
lands of mlecckas. Vide H. of Dh. voL n. pp. 11-18. The Yisnu 
(II. 3.1-2), Markandeya (55. 21) and other puranas wax eloquent 
over the inportance of Bharatavarsa and describe it as the land 
of action for those who want to secure heaven or final release or 
as the land where alone sin and religious merit were to be found 
( karmabhumir-4yam svargam^ipavargam ca gacchatam or tat-hxrrmr 
hhumir^-nanyatra samj/raptih punyapapaydh in Mark.). Manu (II. 20) 
manifests great pride in and love for the holy countries of 
Brahmavarta, Kuruksetra, Matsya, Pancala and Surasena by 
glorifying the brahmanas of these countries as those ‘ from whom 
all men on this broad earth should learn the actions and usages 
appropriate to them ’. Vas. I. 10 also says the same. Sahkha- 
Likhita ( q. by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 2 ) hold that the country of 
Aryavarta is endowed with high qualities, is ancient and holy 

( desa Aryo gunavdn . saiidtanah punyah). As however the 

smrtis were composed at different times, embodied the usages 
of different provinces in India and as they provided for the 
observances of all those who followed the Veda, they do not 
generally lay emphasis on localities but rather on what they 
thought was common to all Aryas in India {yat tu samanam 
tad vak^amah, as Asy. gr. says). There was no doubt a great 
emotional regard for Bharatavarsa or Aryavarta as a unity for 
many centuries among all writers from a religious point of 
view, though not from a political standpoint. Therefore one 
element of modern nationhood viz. being under the same 
government was wanting. But it must be noted that from very 
ancient times there was always the aspiration among great 
kings and the people to bring the whole of Bharatavarsa “ under 
one umbrella Even in the West the sentiment of nationality 
practically arose after the partition of Poland, and as a conse¬ 
quence of the French Revolution and of the Industrial revolution, 
which led manufacturing countries to search for markets and 
to exploit backward and less developed peoples. Vide Laski’s 
‘ Grammar of Politics ’ chap. VI. Modern nationalism un¬ 
doubtedly leads to great self-sacrifice and produces certain 
virtues of high value in the individuals that are fired by that 
sentiment. But the ideals of the modern nation States a-re not 
high, particularly in their treatment of other peoples and in 
their attitude towards less favoured States. The one aim of the 
leading politicians of modern nation States and most of the 
inhabitants of these States seems to be to raise the standard of 
18 
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living of their citizens to a high level and to maintain it at 
that level even by exploiting and robbing weaker races and 
lands. This is not the place to discuss these matters further. 
Whatever the value of nationalism to the individuals fired by 
it may be, from the point of the welfare of the whole of mankind, 
modern nation States do not deserve to survive, unless the so- 
called progressive nation States are prepared to give up their 
racial pride, their spirit of grabbing and exploitation and to 
extend a brotherly hand to all struggling States to improve 
themselves in their own way and attain to higher standards of 
living without let or hindrance. It cannot be gainsaid that 
for several centuries in the past and also at the present moment 
all modern nation States have two moralities, one for their own 
nation and the other for their dealings with foreign States 
and races. 

Some remarks must now be made about provincial and 
local administration. Each kingdom comprised deias (countries) 
and subdivisions of desas. The governor of a rastra was called 
rastrapati or ra^triya. Vide p. 117 above about Pusyagupta hav¬ 
ing been the ras^riya of Surastra (Kathiawad) under Candragupta 
Maurya and Santi 85.13 (which describes what the rastriya 
is to do). 

According to the Amarakosa the words desa, rastra, visaya 
and janapada are synonyms. Epigraphic usage is not uniform 
about the dimensions of these. Sometimes visaya appears to be a 
sub-division of desa (vide the words ‘ rastrapati-visayapati- 
gramakuta ’ in I. A. vol. VIII. at p. 20 in the grant of Calukya 
Tribhuvanamalla in sake 999 and I. A, vol. XII pp. 247, 251 in the 
grant of Rastrakuta Govinda in sake 855). But in the Hirahada- 
galli plates (E. I. vol. I. p. 5) ‘visaya’ occurs first and then ‘ rastra 
so it appears that there ‘ visaya ’ is deemed to be larger than 
rastra. According to the Sahyadrikhanda (uttarardha, chap. 4 ) 
desa is made up of 100 villages, mandala is made up of 4 desas, 
a khanda of 100 mandalas and the earth has nine khandas. 
From the Cambay plate of sake 852 (930 A. D.), we see that 
mandala was a sub-division of desa (E. I. vol. 7 p. 26, at p. 40). From 


180. I ^ 

TWm chap. 4; ‘ 

’ in E. I. vol. 7 p, 40 ; ‘ 


... iTR;»in E. I. vob 14 p. 324, 
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the Bangarh grant of Mahipala I (E. I. vol. 14 p. 324 ) and the 
Amgachhi plate of Vigrahapala HI we see that mandala was 
smaller than visaya which again was a subdivision of ‘ bhukti 
The word ‘ bhoga ’ ( which is similar in origin to ‘ bhukti ’) 
appears to be applied to a sub-division of visaya (which 
in its turn is a sub-division of rastra) in the Bhamdak 
plate of Krsnaraja I dated sake 694 ( E. L 14 p. 121,126 ) and 
also in the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya in 609 sake ( E. L vol. 19 
p. 62 at p. 64 where the word ‘ rastrapati ’ does not occur ). The 
Mitaksara on Yaj. I 319 explains that only a king (mahipati) 
can make a grant of land and not a hhogapati {i. e. the officer 
over a bhoga). Another ancient word for a division of a country 
is ahara which occurs in the Rupnath Rock inscription and 
Sarnath pillar Edict of Asoka (Corpus I. I. vol. I pp. 162 and 
166 ), in the Nasik Inscriptions No. 3 and 12 ( Govardhanahara 
and Kapurahara, E. I. vol. VIII pp. 65 and 82 ) and in the Karle 
Ins. No. 19 (E. I. VII. p. 64) where we have Mamalahara, 
modern Maval (in Poona District). For want of space it is not 
possible to pursue this subject here. For further information 
vide Dr, Fleet in J. R. A. S. for 1912 p. 707 and my paper on 
‘ the Ancient Geography of Maharastra ’ (JBBRAS, vol. XXIV 
for 1914-1917 pp. 648-653). In the epigraphic records particularly 
of the Deccan and South India we come across names of territorial 
divisions to which small as well as very large figures (indicat¬ 
ing the number of villages they comprised) are affixed: e. g. a 
group of twelve villages in Aparanta on the sea near Kalvivana 
(modern Kelverh) is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Bud- 
dhavarasa ( E. I. 14 p. 144 at p. 150), Nyayapadra saptadasa in 
Bhoja’s grant in samvat 1076 (E. 1.18 at p. 322), Kisukad 70 
( E. I. 15 p. 73 ), Belvola 300 (in E. L 13 at p. 40), Konkana 900 
ruled over by the Kadamba king Jayakesi 11 ( E. I. 13 pp. 298, 
317), Tardavadi 1000 (E.I15p. 25), Kundi 3000 ( E. I 13 at 
p. 18), Pratyandaka 4000 (E. I. III. p. 306), Karahata 10000 
(E. 1 . 13 p. 275), Banavasi 12000 (E. 1 . 13 p. 179 ), Nolambavadi 
32000 (E. 1.19 p. 187), Kavadidvipa sapadalaksa (one and a 
quarter lakh ) in E. 1.13 at p. 299, the country of 7| lakhs (in 
the Lakshmeshwar Ins. of Vikramaditya VI in E. 1.16 p. 31). 
Vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. 1912 pp. 707-710 as to the meaning 
of these figures. 


181. * E* 1* vol. 14 p. 121 

lit p. 126 ; 

i E. 1. vol. VIL 26 at p. 40. 
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Kau^ilya U. 1 says that in the kingdom groups of villages 
should be set up with a chief town or fort in each, a group of 
ten villages being called Sangrahana, of two hundred villages 
being called Kharvatika, of 400 villages being called Drona- 
mukha, and in the midst of 800 villages there is the Sthanlya- 

182. a i g OT g ff vT 

nl^r ?«inT^ • 9 nf^n. l. vide Dr. ShamSstrl’s note 

on these. has a similarity in sound and meaning to modern thanat 

Dr. Prin Nath (in * Study of the economic condition of Ancient India ’ 
p. 26) principally relying on a commentator of the Jain work called 
Prajhapanopahga (which he misunderstands.) holds that * grama ' does not 
Ddean * a village but ‘ an estate or survey village which can pay 18 kinds 
of Government taxes \ The learned Doctor says that he consulted many 
Sanskrit lexicons, but did not find this interpretation in any one of them. 
That should have induced him to be cautious. But he makes the bold and 
facile assumption that ‘ lexicons were compiled from a literary view-point 
and are not of much assistance as far as the technical meanings of words 
are concerned His great authority, the Jain commentator, says * 

irm: ^ ^T^sif^r^T^nroi^- 

irm: Dr. Pran Nath’s Jain authority is no better than 

lexicographers and their commentators. on Amara derives grama 

as • ’ i. e. the word ajfH is derived from the root ir^. The 

lain commentator first derives the word irriT from and then from 
Dr. Prin Nath forgets that a fanciful or scholastic derivation is not a 
definition. The rest of the reasoning on the new meaning of grama is on a 
par with this and cannot be examined in detail. A commentator expressly 
states (ibid p. 27) that he gives only the vyutpatti (etymology) of grama, 
but Dr. Pran Nath pays no heed to this. He has not correctly grasped the 
scholastic discussion in the commentary quoted on p. 27. He misunder¬ 
stands the word * samagramah ’ in Yaj. II. 152. The Amarakosa expressly 
says that ‘ sama ’ and ' samana ’ are synonyms. He is often very dogmatic 
without looking into all ancient and medieval authorities e. g. on p. 51 
he charges Dr. Fleet with misinterpretation of a Jataka text (addha-tiyani 
satani) which Dr. Fleet translated as 250, while Dr. Pran Nath is sure that 
the meaning is ‘ 150 ’. He probably never noticed that so far back as the 
2 nd century b. c. the Mahabhasya had explained the word * ardhatrtiya ’ as 
Dr. Fleet does (or 5#rWT^T:, vide Kielhorn, vol I. p. 426 
On vartika 22 on Pan. II. 2. 24 ). There is hardly any warrent for Dr. Pran 
Nath’s assertion that each grama (as interpreted by him) contained only about 
five families and had only about 15 or 20 acres of cropped area 
(pp. 39-40). Kaut. (note 178) states that a grama contains from 100 
to 500 families. If the inscriptions so far published are carefully 
searched it will be found that grama ordinarily meant a village in the 
modern sense and included several hundred acres of land. For example, 
ifi a ^rant of Pallava Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman (I. A. vol. V p. 50) 

(Coiitinued on the next page ) 
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Manu Vn. 114 similarly observes that in the midst of two, 
three or five villages the king should place a central post of 
guards called ‘ gulma ’ and another called ‘ sangraha ’ in the 
midst of a hundred villages. Manu Vn. 115-117, Visnudharma- 
sutra m. 7-14, Santi 87.3ff, Agnipurana 223.1-4, Visnudharmot- 
tara H. 61. 1-6, Manasollasa 11. 2. 159^162 ( p. 43 ) require the 
king to appoint a hierarchy of officers for one village, for 
groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages, who are 
to report what is wrong within their jurisdictions that they 
cannot themselves remedy to the officer next in grade above 
themselves and Manu VII. 120 prescribes that a minister of the 
king should supervise the doings and conflicts of all these 
officers. The Edicts of A^oka show that he had to employ a 
hierarchy of officers such as the mahamatras, the yuktas and 
rajukas for the administration of his vast empire. A similar 
administrative system seems to have been continued under the 
Gupta Emperors. From the Damodarpur, Baigram and other 
plates ( E. I. XV. p. 113, E. I. XVH. pp. 345ff, E. I. XXL p. 78 ) 
it appears that the Provincial Governors were appointed by the 
Gupta Emperor himself and were called uparika maharaja, that 
either the Governors or Emperors appointed District officers 
(visayapati) who were often called Kumaramatya, that the District 
officers were aided in their administrative work by a board 
of four advisers called nagara-sresthin (banker), sarthavaha (chief 
merchant), prathamakulika (chief of craft guilds) and prathama- 
kayastha (chief secretary), that the District officer had his 


(Continued from last page) 

very detailed and accurate boundaries of a village of 200 nivartanas ar6 
given. A nivartana was equal to a square of twenty vamsas on each side, 
each vam^ being equal to ten cubits; so that a nivartana covered an 
area of 40000 cubits (200 x 200) i. e. about 90000 square feet, while an acre is 
equal to 43560 square feet. Therefore the village referred to in the above 
grant was over 400 acres in extent. The Mahabhisya (on vartika 8 on 
Pan. I. 1. 7) has an interesting discussion on the several meanings of the 
word grama in popular language viz. a number of houses (as in * the grama 
was burnt), the village wall or ditch (as in * he entered the grama ’), * men ’ 
(as in * the .grama had gone’), a village with its forests and bushes, with 
its boundaries (such as rivers and hills) and with embanked fields (as in 'a 
grama was acquired ’). ‘ ... 311^ 

^ I iRr«n 5^1 As in modern times 

villages are found named after trees the same was the case in the days of Pan. 
and Patafijali HW: 

on qr. I* 2. 51 (vol I. p. 224.). 
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headquarter^ in a place called adhisthana and had his several 
offices or courts (adhikaranas), and that in sales of lands 
revenue officers called pustapalas (keepers of records of 
rights) were consulted and had to report. In E. I. vol. 
XVn. pp. 345, 348 a copperplate of Kumaragupta I has 
‘ gramasta-kuladhikaranam * which means an office having 
jurisdiction over 8 villages. Mann VII. 119 says that the 
officer over 10 villages was to have as his salary a kula of 
land and kula is here said to mean (by Kulluka) as much land as 
is ploughed by two ploughs having six oxen yoked to each. 
The Vaijayanti on Visnu Dh. S. IE. 15 says ‘ kulam haladvaya- 
karsaniya bhuh Sukra (I. 191-192) states that the lord of 
one hundred granias is called samanta, an officer appointed by a 
king over one hundred villages is called anusamanta, one over 
ten villages is called nayaka (compare modern * nazk ’). Manu 
Vn. 61 and 81, Yaj. I. 322, Kam. V. 75, Visnudharmasutra HI. 
16-21, Visnudharmottara H. 24. 48-49 say that the king should 
appoint as many adhyak§as (superintendents) as are required 
for the several departments of the state, who are clever, honest 
and of good family. Kautilya E-9 prescribes ‘ those who are 
possessed of the qualifications for amatyas (cited on p. 107 above) 
should be appointed, according to their abilities, as superinten¬ 
dents of the various departments and the king should constantly 
examine their work, since men are naturally fickle-minded and 
when appointed to do work exhibit like horses change of temper *. 
It is pointed out in works like the Yisnudharmasutra HI. 16^21 
and the Visnudharmottara H. 24. 48-49, Santi 69. 29, that those 
who are highly devoted to dharma should be appointed to the 
ecclesiastical or judicial department, the brave ones to military 
work, those who are skilled to revenue work and those who are 
very trustworthy should be placed in charge of mines, salts, 
toll-gates, ferries, elephant forests. 

Kautilya in his 2nd adhikarana exhaustively deals with the 
work done in 28 departments and the duties of their superin¬ 
tendents. He enters into very minute details about each 
and his work is encyclopaedic in character on this subject. 


183. 4 

tfS 4 II. 9; i 

^ wr II. 24. 48. Vide a similar verse quoted by the 

l&cU® on ^T. I. 322. 
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Kautilya’s work became the authority on Government and 
several inscriptions mention officers appointed according to 
the section on ‘ adhyaksapracarawhich is undoubtedly a 
reference to Kautilya’s 2nd adhikarana. For example, in the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva (E. 1 vol. XII. at 
p. 40) and in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena (E. 1. 
vol. XV. p. 283) we have the words ‘ anyaihsca sakala- 
rajapadopajivinodhyaksapracaroktan ihakirtitan cattabhata- 
jatiyan janapadan ksetrakaraihsca’. It is not possible to do anything 
more than indicate very briefly the sphere of each adhyaksa. 
The duty of the sannidhatr (II. 5) is to look after the construc¬ 
tion of the treasury house, the store-houses for merchandise, for 
grain, for forest produce, for arms and of the jail. The samahartr 
(the Collector-General) is to exercise superintendence over the 
collection of revenue from forts, the rural parts, mines, embank¬ 
ments, forests, herds of cattle and roads for traffic (11. 6 ). The 
samahartrhas to divide (n. 35) the kingdom into four 
districts and to arrange the villages into three grades, viz. those 
that are exempted from taxes, those that supply soldiers and those 
that pay taxes in the form of grain, cattle, money, forest produce, 
free labour and other equivalents for taxes. It is the duty of the 
gopa to look after a group of five or ten villages under the orders 
of the samahartr. The gopa has not only to register the total number 
of the inhabitants of all varnas in the houses that pay taxes and 
that are exempt in the villages, but also to keep a register of the 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals, of the amount of 
money, free labour, tolls and fines that are recovered, and the 
number of women, men, young and old persons, and the extent 
of their actions, occupations, usages, expenditures. The sthanika 
(in charge of each of the four districts) should look after his 
charge in the same way. The superintendent of records and 
accounts (aksapataladhyaksa) should have the account office 
constructed with its door facing the north or the east, with rooms 


184. Both the samahartr and the sannidhatr are mentioned as officers 
in the copperplate of Mahabhavagupta of Trikalifiga (E. I. vol, VIII. p. 138 
at p. 141 and E. I. vol. XI at p. 94). Sahara in his bhasya on Jaimini XII. 
1 . 28 refers to the samahartr coming with his own phalanx of subordinates 
• w THTT g f . 

From Hiouen .Thsang’s account of his travels (Beal’s • Buddhist Records * 
vol. I. p 78} we learn that each province kept a record of good and bad 
events. 
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(for the clerks) set apart and with shelves of account books well- 
arranged (n. 7). This officer had to enter numerous matters in the 
accounts, recover the king’s dues from the sureties of servants, 
to check enbezzlement and to recover fines for loss due to 
neglect or fraud. The account year ended with the full moon of 
Asadha, the year being of 354 days and the salary for an 
intercalary month being separately paid. Among the duties of 
the Superintendent of records and accounts was the important 
one of noting in his register the dharma, method of judicial 
procedure and the usages of countries, villages, castes, families 
and corporations (desagramajati-kulasanghatanam dharma» 

vyavahara-caritra-samsthanam.nibandha-pustakastham 

karayet). In II. 8 Kautilya specifies forty modes of embezzle¬ 
ment by Government servants (to which a reference is made 
in the Dasiakumaracarita VIII). In II. 9 he employs the 
picturesque figure that it is not possible to know exactly how 
officers appointed to the several businesses of the State extract 
wealth, just as fish always dwelling in water cannot be observed 
when they drink water. The superintendent of treasury (II. 11) 
shall in the presence of qualified persons receives into the 
treasury gems, pearls, articles of great or small value and forest 
produce (like sandal wood, agaru etc.). The superintendent of 
mines and of government manufactories (II. 12 ) must be 
proficient in the science of metals, mercury, liquids that ooze 
from the holes, caves and sides of mountains and hills. Under 
him are officers called lohadhyaksa (who carries on the manu¬ 
facture of vessels of copper and other metals ), ^ laksarfddhyakm 
( a superintendent of mint, who manufactures silver and copper 
coins for the State), a rUpadariaka ( examiner of coins, who 
regulates the dealings with panas as a medium of exchange 
among the people and for stocking in the treasury), khanyadhyaksa 
(who attends to conches, diamonds, pearls, coral and trade in 
them), a lavanadhyaksa {superintendent of salt). The suvarna- 
dhyaksa (the superintendent of gold) has to construct a 
goldsmith’s office for the manufacture of gold and silver articles 
with a single door and four halls, to appoint a skilful and 
trustworthy goldsmith to have a shop in the centre of the road 
(n. 13) and not to allow any one who is not an employee to 


184 a. Patanjali in the Mababhisya on vartika 4 on Pan. I. 4. 52 cite^ 
the example * Here 

appears to mean, one who. can examine a coin or. probably the same 
as in Kant. . . 
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enter the goldsmith’s shop. If any one so entered he was to be 
beheaded. The State goldsmith (H. 14) has to manufacture gold 
and silver coins for the citizens and rural inhabitants through 
artisans employed by him. The superintendent of the storehouse 
(n. 15 ) has to keep together the produce of crown lands, taxes 
from the country districts, accidental revenue, manufacture of 
rice, oil &c. The superintendent of commerce (panyadhyaksa, 
n. 16) should keep himself acquainted with the demand or 
absence of demand for and the rise and fall in the prices of 
various kinds of merchandise produced on land or from water 
and brought by land or water routes. The superintendent of 
forest produce (kupyadhyaksa, II. 17) was to collect forest 
produce through guards of forest and Kautilya gives a long list 
of trees, varieties of bamboos, creepers, fibrous plants and rope¬ 
making material, drugs and poisons, skins of various animals, 
that came under this ofScer’s care. The superintendent of 
armoury ( ayudhagaradhyaksa, 11.18 ) was to employ experienc¬ 
ed artisans to manufacture arms, wheels, machines, armour &c. 
required in battle or for the defence of forts, or for battering the 
cities of the enemy. The superintendent of weights and 
measures was to get manufactured weights from half inasaka 


185. The weights specified are: 10 seeds of masa or 5 gunjas = 1 suvarna- 
masaka, 16 suvarna-masakas =one suvarna or karsa, 4 karsas =one pala, 88 
white mustard seeds = one rupyamasaka, 16 rupyamasakas or 20 &ibya 
seeds =one dharana. The Kasika on Pan. II. 4.21 furnishes the interesting 
item of information that weights and measures (probably in vogue in its day) 
were first introduced by the Nandas (nandopakramani manani). The chief 
measures of distance given in II. 20 are: 8 atoms = one particle of dust thrown 
up by a chariot wheel, 8 particles=liksa, 8 liks as = a medium-sized yuka (louse), 
8 yukas =yava (barley corn) of medium size, 8 yavas =*one ahgula, 12 ahgulas = 
vitasti, 2 vitastis =aratni or one prajapatya hand, 2 vitastis plus 4 ahgulas 
(called dhanurgraha) = one hasta used in measuring pastures and cubic measures, 
4 aratnis =danda or dhanus or nalika-paurusa, 10 dandas =rajju, 3 raj jus = 
nivartana, 1000 dhanus (or 2000 acc. to another reading) = goruta, 4 gorutas = 
one yojana, A nivartana was probably so called because it represented a 
day's ploughing by a team of eight or six oxen (from the root vrt with m), 
meaning the area from which they stopped after a day’s work. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II. p. 859 note 2021 for nivartana and gocarma. The extent of the 
nivartana differed acc. to different authorities. The Matsya said it was 
30 dandas square, each danda being of the length of seven hastas, while 
Satatapa held the danda to be of 10 hastas. The Lilavatl (I. 7 ) held that a 
nivartana was 20 vamaas square, each vam^ being of 10 hastas. According 
to the lexicon VaijayantI, in Kosala the yojana was of four gavyutis, while 

. (Continued on the next ^ago) 
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onwards up to one hundred suvarnas, weights being made of iron 
or stones found in the Magadha country and the Mekala 
mountain. The superintendent of tolls (sulkadhyaksa, n. 21) 
was to erect near the principal gate of the capital a toll-house 
and its flag and when traders arrived with merchandise make 
four or five toll-collectors take down their names, whence they 
came, what merchandise they brought and whether it bore seal- 
mark. In n. 22 Kautilya specifies various rates of tolls for 
imports and exports. The superintendent of weaving (H. 23) 
was to employ qualified persons to make threads, coats (of 
armour), cloths and ropes and he was to employ for cutting 
wool, fibres, cotton, hemp and flax, widows, cripple women, girls, 
ascetic women paying off fines by doing work, mothers of 
prostitutes, old women servants of the palace, devadasis (temple 
girls) who have ceased to do temple services. This superintendent 
was charged with the task of providing work for women who do 
not leave their homes, the wives of persons who have gone 
abroad, women who are cripple or unmarried and who have to 
work for their own maintenance. He was to give to them spinn¬ 
ing work through the maid-servants in his department. If he 
stared at their faces when they came to exchange their work for 
wages or spoke to them on any other matter he was fined in the first 
amercemient. Thus the State helped home or cottage industry. 
It is to be noted that he had large powers of levying fines and 


( Continued from the last page ) 

in Magadha it was only equal to two gavyutis (last verse of desadhyiya in 
bhumikhanda). Kaut. gives hastas of various lengths for various purposes. 
Compare Manu VIII. 132-134, Visnudharmasutra IV. 1-7, Yaj. I. 362-363, 
Narada parisista 57-60, Brhatsamhita, 57. 1 ff, Vayupurana 101. 118 for 
some of these, which differ in some details from Kautilya’s statements. 
Kaut. (II. 20 ) states the duration of a nadikd to be the time required for 
the passage of one adhaka of water from a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as a wire of 4 ahgulas in length and made out of four 
suvarnamasakas. 2 nadikas are equal to a muhurta and 15 muhurtas arq 
equal to a day or a night. In II. 19 he gives measures of corn as follows;— 
4 kudumbas = prastha, 4 prasthas = adhaka, 4 adhakas = drona, 16 dronas 
= khari, 20 dronas = kumbha. The drona differed for various purposes. 
Vide above (p. 124 note 165) for a quotation from Mit. on Yaj. III. 274. 
Hemadri, vratakhanda pp. 51-57, gives quotations from various sources for 
measures of time, corn &c. These measures were different in different 
countries and at different times. The Lflavati (of 12th century a.d. ) 
I. 7 speaks of the khari in Magadha being equal to 16 dronas. Vide n. 165 
above and H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 881 n. 2053 and L. D. Barnett’s 'Antiquities 
of India’ (pp. 206-210) for tables of weights and measures. 
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awarding bodily punishments e. g. if a woman refused to work 
after receiving the wages he could cut off her thumb (? or bind 
up her thumb with the index finger so as to form a pair of tongs). 
The superintendent of agriculture (sitadhyaksa, II. 24) himself 
knowing or assisted by those who know the science of agriculture 
and the Ayurveda (the ancient lore ) of trees was to collect at 
the proper times all kinds of corn, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
bulbs, hemp and cotton seeds and to employ slaves, labourers 
and prisoners who worked to pay off fines they could not pay, to 
sow seeds on crown lands. In this chapter he makes interesting 
remarks about the extent of rainfall viz. the rainfall in a jangcda 
country (defined above at p. 132) is 16 dronas, in anupa (very moist) 
countries 24 dronas, 13^ dronas in the Asmaka country (modern 
Khandesh and part of Berar), 23 dronas in the Avanti country 
(round about modern Ujjain), an immense quantity in the 
Aparantas ( west coast of India) and the Himalayan regions. 

The superintendent of liquor was to carry on the traffic in 
liquor and ferments in the capital, the other parts of the country 
and in army camps by employing men familiar with them, he 
was to impose a fine of 600 panas if any one other than the 
manufacturers, licensed vendors and vendees sold or purchased 
liquor, he was not to allow liquor-shops to be opened close to 
each other, he was to see that liquor was sold in small quantities 
such as 5 or ^ of a kuduinba or a half prastha to persons of known 
character in order that (lit. for fear) workmen employed should 
not cause loss through carelessness, that aryas might not 
violate the rules of good conduct and that desperadoes should not 
commit indiscreet acts. Sukra was even more strict as regards 

186. Sita, according to the Amarakosa, means the * lines or furrow 
made by the ploughshare *. Therefore Kautilya appears to employ the word 
* sita ’ in the sense of ‘ land that has been cultivated *. Prof V. K. Ram- 
chandra Dikshitar (in ' Hindu Administrative Institutions ’ p. 369 ) is not 
right when he explains (of Amara) as * methods and means 

connected with the plough ’. Paddhati only means the line or furrow ihade 
in the field by the ploughshare. K^IraswSmi explains as ^ 

In II. 15 Kautilya himself explains * sita ’ as the collection of grain brought 
in by the superintendent of agriculture ‘ 5 EfhfT’. The 

sitadhyaksa appears to have been concerned with crown lands, while the 
share of cropsfleviable on lands of private ownership was called * ball ’. Both 
these were the concern of the samahartr as stated in V. 1. ( where rastra is 
said to include, sita, bhaga, bali, kara &c.). When in II. 15 sita and rastra 
are separately mentioned that is on the analogy of the maxim of brahman- 
asramana or of gobalivarda. 
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wine, as he did not allow any one to drink wine in the day-time 
(IV. 4. 43). The superintendent of slaughter houses (suna- 
dhyaksa, II. 26) was entrusted with the power to regulate the 
killing of animals for meat and was to impose the highest amerce¬ 
ment on those who trapped or beat or killed deer, cattle, birds or 
fish which were declared to be under State protection or that 
dwelt in protected forests. The superintendent of nautch-girls 
( ganikadhyaksa ) is dealt with in II. 27. The topic of veiyas 
has already been treated of in H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639. Kaut. 
says that a ganika was to be employed for a salary of one 
thousand panas, whether she was born in a prostitute’s family 
or not and she was to possess beauty, youth and accomplish¬ 
ments (i. e. the 64 kolas enumerated in Kamasutra I. 3. 16). 
Kaut. prescribes that, if she left the country or died, her daughter 
or sister took her place and estate or her mother could substitute 
some other ganika in her place ; when none of these existed the 
king took her wealth and her son did not inherit her wealth, A 
ganika could purchase her freedom by paying to the king 24000 
panas as ransom. She was to hold the umbrella, the golden 
pitcher and the fan for the king when he was seated on the throne 
or in a chariot or in his palanquin. There were grades among the 
ganikas as best, middling and inferior and salaries differed by a 
thousand. The sons of prostitutes were to be the chief actors on 
the royal stage. It appears from these provisions that the 
ve§yas were more or less slaves. The superintendent of ships 
(navadhyaksa, n. 28 ) was to look after the passage of ships not 
only over the seas and at the mouths of rivers, but also over 
lakes and rivers in the sthaniya (v ide above p. 140) and other 
sub-divisions of the kingdom. Kaut. prescribes that villages on 
the sea-shore and river banks were to pay a fixed tax, fishermen 
were to render a sixth part of the haul of fish as fees for fishing 
licenses and merchants were to pay the customary tolls levied in 
port towns. This superintendent was to request the ships that 
touched at a harbour on their voyage to a distant port to pay the 
toll, he was to destroy pirate vessels bound for the country of an 
enemy as well as those that violated the usages of the port. The 
superintendent of cattle (II. 29 ) was entrusted with the rearing, 

Fi 

?3ff^ H 1- 3. 20-21. This shows that every vesya was not a ganika, 

but only one that was honoured for her accomplishments (in 64 kalis) and 
who became the cynosure of all eyes, 
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preservation and care of cows, bulls, buffaloes and the dairy 
produce. The superintendent of horses (II. 30) was to record the 
breed, age, colour, marks, groups and places of origin of horses, 
which were to be classified as those kept in salehouses for sale, 
those that were recently purchased, those captured in battles, 
those that were pledged and those temporarily kept in stables &c. 
Kaut. notes that the breed of horses from Kambhoja, Sindhu 
(modern Sindh ), Aratta ( western Punjab ) and Vanayu (North- 
West of India) countries are the best of horses, Bahlika (modern 
Balkh), Papeya, Sauvira (eastern Sindh and western Rajputana) 
and Taitila breeds are of middle quality and the rest are 
inferior. The superintendent of elephants (II. 31) had to take 
steps to guard elephant forests and supervise elephants that 
were in stables, the catching, training and feeding of them, their 
accoutrements &c. Kaut. devotes one chapter (n. 32 ) to the 
training and classification of elephants and medical treatment 
when they fell ill. The superintendent of chariots and that of 
infantry (II. 33 ) have the charge of the chariot department and 
of the six classes of infantry respectively. The superintendent 
of passports (mudradhyaksa) issued passes to inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners for entering into or going out and the 
superintendent of pastures (II. 34) was to see the passes and 
devote himself to the care of pastures. Kautilya provides that 
a pass (mudra) was to be given on payment of a masaka, that 
one could enter into or go out of a country only when one had 
a pass, that a person who entered without a pass was to be fined 
twelve panas and that the superintendent of pastures and his men 
were to examine whether persons not going by the royal road but 
through pastures had a pass or not and that the superintendent 
of pastures and his men were to convey the approach of thieves 
and enemies by beating drums and blowing conches and 
were to send messages about the entrance of enemies into 
pastures by means of domesticated pigeons carrying letters bear¬ 
ing the official stamp or by means of smoke and fire. The 
nagaraka (the mayor of the capital or cities or the chief of the 
police in the capital) was to look to the affairs of the capital 
(or the big cities). A gopa (under the nagaraka) was to superin¬ 
tend a group of twenty or forty families in the capital and 
an officer designated sthdnika was to be in charge of each of four 
wards into which the capital was to be divided. Yaj. II. 173 
mentions an officer called sthanapala in connection with the 
finding of lost goods who appears to be the same as sthanika. 
The gopa and sthanika had to keep a register of the caste, gotra, 
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name and occupation of the men and women in their districts 
and also of their income and expenditure. Managers of 
charitable institutions had to send information to them about the 
heretics and travellers arriving to reside therein. Numerous 
rules about reporting and punishments for various defaults and 
wrongs are laid down, which are passed over. Manu VII. 121 
and Santi 87. 10 also provide for the appointment in each city 
(in the kingdom) of a high officer, who was to superintend 
all matters affecting the city and who had ample powers of 
restraint and coercion. Many of the superintendents mentioned 
by Kautilya occur under the same names in the Kamasutra e. g. 
gavadhyaksa, sutradhyaksa, nagaraka (explained by the com. 
as dandapasika), panyadhyaksa (in V. 5. 7-10 ). Vide E. I. 
vol. 15 pp, 127-128 for a statement on the provincial adminis¬ 
tration under the Guptas. 

As regards the emoluments of the officers in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. Manu (VII. 118-119 ) has some interes¬ 
ting rules : ‘ The headman of a village should obtain ( as his 
emoluments ) those articles which the villagers have to furnish 
every day to the king viz. food, drink, fuel and the like. The 
officer over ten villages should enjoy one kula that over 
twenty villages should enjoy five kiilas^ the superintendent of a 
hundred villages should receive the revenue of one village and 
the high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy (the 
revenue of) a town. All this, as Medhatithi says, is only approxi¬ 
mate and recommendatory and was not literally followed, but 


188. The word * pratyaham ’ (every day) excludes taxes on fields that 
are levied once a year or taxes levied on particular occasions only; while 
the words * food, drink and fuel * exclude cattle, money &c. The word 
* kula * appears to be used as a technical term. It may mean as much land 
as would be required for the maintenance of a family. But there is another 
sense given by the commentators of Manu. Sarvajna-Narayana quotes a 
text that kula means* two halas He and Kulluka quote Hirita to the effect 
that a plough (yoked acc. to dharma) is one of eight bullocks, one of six 
bullocks is employed by those who want only bare maintenance^ householders 
employ one of four bullocks, while those who in their greed want to incur 
heavy sin employ a plough with two bulls only. So by kula is meant as 
touch land as can be ploughed with two ploughs to which either 8, 6 or 
4 bullocks are yoked. That 6 or 8 or 12 oxen were yoked to the plough is 
stated in Athatva VI. 91.1 and Tai. S. V. 2.5.2. g 

5i«rt ^ 'rejtt 

argrantsTiftfif fr#iT^ i jnii 

^ onTfg Vn, 119. 
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only means that a salary commensurate with the position and 
responsibilities of each officer should be received by him. Vide 
Santi 87. 6-8 for rules similar to Manu’s (where the officer 
over a thousand villages gets as his salary the revenues of a 
sakhanagara). Kautilya ( in V. 3 ) sets out the salaries of many 
officers and servants as follows: the salary paid to the chief 
mantrin, purohita and a few others has been already stated above 
(p. 120); the dauvarika, the superintendent of the harem ( antar- 
vaihMka), the prasastr, the samahartr and the sannidhatr were to 
receive 24000 panas; the princes (other than the crown prince), 
the nurse (matr, mother ?) of the princes, nayaka, the superinten¬ 
dent in charge of justice ( or commercial transactions ?) in the 
capital (the pauravyavaharika), the superintendent of royal 
manufactories (karmantika), the members of the council of 
ministers, the rastrapala (governor of a province), antapala 
(the guardian of the borders ) were to receive 12000 panas ; the 
salary of the heads of srenis (the military corporations ?), the 
heads of the elephant army, cavalry, and chariot army, and the 
pradestrs was 8000 panas; the superintendents (below the 
commanders) of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, of 
the forest produce and elephant forests will each receive 4000; 
the chariot driver ( anika), the army physician, the trainer of 
horses, carpenters, yoniposaka (?) will receive 2000 ; the foreteller 
(the reader of omens), astrologer (who finds auspicious times for 
undertakings ), the reader of puranas, the suta, magadha (bard ), 
the assistants (purusa) of the purohita and adhyaksas will 
receive 1000 ; trained foot-soldiers, the accountants and scribes 
will receive 500; musicians 250, but trumpet-blowers will receive 
500 ; artisans ( karu) and craftsmen ( silpin) 120 ; servants in 
charge of bipeds and quadrupeds, workers doing miscellaneous 
things, attendants near the king, bodyguard and the officer 
procuring free labour (visti) will receive 60; those appointed 
to do piece work (karyayukta, v. 1. aryayukta), the elephant 
driver, boys ( manavaka, a page ?), mountain-diggers, all atten¬ 
dants, teachers and learned men shall receive honorarium (puja- 
vetana) according to their merit from 500 to 1000; charioteer 
of the king 1000; spies of the five sorts (vide above p. 129 ) will 
receive 1000 ; the village servants (like washer-man), the spies 
of the type of sattrin, desperado, poisoner and ascetic women will 
receive 500 ; the wandering spies (vide above p. 130) three hundred 
or more according to the labour involved. The superintendents 
in charge of a group of hundred or a thousand (servants) were to 
regulate the subsistence (bhakta), cash salary, the perquisites, 
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the appointment and transfer of those under them. But there 
shall be no transfer of those who are the king’s personal 
servants and of those who are appointed to guard forts and the 
country parts. The Sukranitisara (I. 211) emphasizes that salaries 
should be in pan as, that a king should not make a gift even of a 
finger-breadth of land as emolument to any servant, but that if 
he does give land, it should be held only for the life-time of the 
officerKautilya (in H. 1) prescribes that lands may be 
granted as emoluments to superintendents (of the various depart¬ 
ments ), the accountants, to officers called gopa and sthanika, 
to ofiScers in the army, physicians, horse-trainers, but without 
power to sell or mortgage. Sukra II. 117-204 mentions numerous 
officers of the army, the treasury &c. Sukra IV. 7. 24-27 sets 
out the salaries of officers, when the king’s income is one lakh 
of mudras a year. Kaut. provides for pensions and gratuities. 
He says ‘ the sons and wives of those that die while on duty 
shall get subsistence and wages. Young children, aged persons 
and ailing persons related to the ( dying) officers shall be 
shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness or child¬ 
birth the king shall bestow money and honours on them ’. The 
Mahabharata ( Sabha. 5. 54) prescribes that it is the duty of 
the king to support the wives of those that meet death or 
calamities in the king’s service. Sukra H. 406-411 contains very 
modern-looking rules about sick-leave, casual leave, pension 
after 40 years of service &c. 

The above provisions from Kautilya’s work show how States 
in ancient India engaged in almost all the activities of modern 
States, had an equally complicated machinery of administration 
and an army of high and low officers. It will also be noticed 
how, as in India at present, comparatively very high salaries 
were paid to ministers and heads of departments as compared 
with the salaries of clerks (e. g. the ordinary clerks received 
five hundred, while the chief minister and samahartr, the 


I* 211-212. 
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collector-general, received respectively 48000 and 24000 i. e. 96 
and 48 times as much respectively. If all the different officers 
mentioned in the works on dharmasastra, arthasastra and in 
inscriptions be collected together, they will make a formidably 
long list. A list from one inscription is set out below as a 
sample. Vide Vogel’s ‘ Inscriptions from Ohamba ’ pp. 120-136 
for explanations of about 30 titles of officers occurring in the 
inscriptions. 

A few words must be said about local administration. 
The word grama occurs even in the Bgveda. In Bg. I. 114. 1 
the poet offers his praise and prayer to Rudra so that he hopes 
that ‘ all bipeds and quadrupeds may fare well and all beings 
in this village may be free from disease and may enjoy 
prosperity ’.In Rg. V. 54.8 ‘ heroes ( or men ) conquering 
gramas ’ are mentioned ( gramajito yatha narah). In Rg. X. 62. 
11 Manu is styled ‘ gramani ’ and the bestower of a thousand 
( cows ?) and in Rg. X. 107. 5 it is said that the ‘ gramani who 
is endowed with (or dispenses) daksina (cows or wealth) 
walks in front ( of the village people ) ’. In the Tai. S. n. 5.4.4 
it is said ‘ the prosperous are three indeed, viz. the learned 
brahmana, the village headman (gramani) and the rajanya 
(warrior) ’. In the Tai. Br. 1.1.4.8, the consecration of fire for a 
vaiSya sacrificer is made with the mantra ^ manostva gramanyo 
vratapate vratenadadhami’ (where Manu is styled gramani), 
In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 4. 19 the gramani is said to be stronger than 
his co-sharer (sajata). Vide S. B. E. vol. 41 p. 111. We saw above 


191, In the Naihati grant of Ballalasena of Bengal in E. I. vol. 14 
p, 156 at p. 160 we have one of the longest lists of high and low 
ofBcers. ‘ 

a ng TBTi q arTsmtrRH 7«ni wnrsiSr ?rHT%r^ ^ i The word 

* adhyaksapracaroktan ’ apparently refers as said above (p. 143) to the section 
II on the activities of adhyaksas in Kautilya. Vide appendix for a somewhat 
exhaustive list of officers mentioned in dharma^stra and artha^stra works 
and in inscriptions. 

192. - ^r*iT 5^ jri^ 3ii^w*na;T»3: m ?ii. i- iH. i. 
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(p. Ill) that among the ratnins, gramani (the village headman) 
was one. Grama did not necessarily mean a village but may 
have been applied to a town (though not a capital). The head¬ 
man of a village was called gramani, grtoika or gramadhipati 
(in Manu VII. 115-116, Kaut. III. 10 ), gramakuta (in inscrip¬ 
tions e. g. E. I. vol. VII. p. 39 of sake 853, E. I. vol. VII. p. 183, 
188) and Pattakila, modern Patil (in Ujjain plates of 975 
and 1033 A. D. in I. A. vol. 6 p. 51, 53, vol. 18 p. 333 grant of 
Bhoja in samvat 1076,1. A. 16 p. 354, E. I vol. XI. p. 304, 310 
of samvat 1176 ). In an inscription of the 13th century from the 
Poona District we have the form ‘ pattela ’ ( E. I, vol. Vn. at 
p. 183). The word ‘ gavunda ’ for a village headman in the 
Canarese Districts is derived from gramakuta (E. I. vol. VII 
p. 183 ). Paithinasi quoted by Apararka p. 339 states that the 
food of a gramakuta could not be partaken by a brahmana. 
The Gathasaptasati frequently refers to the great influence of 
the gramani and the love adventures of his son in the village 
(I. 30-31, VII. 34). The Kamasutra states (V. 5.5 ) that the 
young son of a gramadhipati had certain women of the village 
at his beck and call. According to the Sukranitisara I. 193 
a grama (village ) is one krosa in extent and yields a revenue 
of one thousand silver karsas, while half a village is called 
pain and half of palli was kaivbha, Hemadri in Danakhanda 
(p. 388) quotes from the Markandeya-purana definitions of 
pura, kheta, kharvata and grama. Yaj. II. 167 makes a distinc¬ 
tion between grama, kharvata and nagara (town) as regards 
the extent of the pasture lands to be preserved round them. 
Baudhayana Dh. S. II. 3. 58 and 60 condemns residence in a 
city for a religious brahmana where the body is covered with 
dust which enters one’s mouth and eyes and recommends for 
residence a grama abounding in water, fuel, fodder, fuel-sticks, 
kusa grass, flowers, which is full of well-to-do people, endowed 
with industrious people, where the majority are aryas and which 
cannot be entered by robbers. In the Sabhaparva 5.84 five officers 
of a village are referred to. It appears that from being a very 
high officer (a ratnin) in Vedic times the gramani was reduced 
in his influence, came to be appointed by the king alone and the 
office became hereditary and could be given permanently. Vide 


193. I i p. 239. 
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E.L voL VH. p. 177,188,189 The Sukranitisara ( U. 120-21) 
states that there were to be six officers in a village and (IL 428-29) 
prescribes their caste, viz. sahasadhipati (i.e. a magistrate to deal 
with wrongs involving force ) was to be a ksatriya, gramanetr 
(the headman) a brahmana, bhagahara (the person collecting the 
state land revenue) a ksatriya, lekhaka (a scriboj corresponding 
to the modern kulkaimi in the Deccan) should be a kayastha, 
sulkagraha (the toll-gate keeper) a vaisya, pratihara (the 
guard at the gate of the village wall) a sudra. Sukra (in II. 
170-175 ) sets out their duties. The headman was to be alert in 
protecting the villagers like their parents from thieves, robbers 
and from the State officers, the bhagahara was to devote special 
care to the tending of trees ; the lekhaka was to be skilled in 
accounting and proficient in several spoken languages; the 
pratihara was to be of strong body, proficient in arms, humble 
and to call the villagers with the respect due to each; 
and the toll-gate keeper was to levy tolls in such a way that 
sellers did not incur loss of capital spent by them. From 
Kaut. Ill 10 it appears that the village headman had the 
authority to inflict fines in certain cases e. g. when the headman 
( gramika) had to travel on some business of the whole village 
the villagers were to accompany him by turns, but if they failed 
to do so they had to pay a fine of one pana or a half pana. 
Similarly, if a villager does not co-operate in the getting up of a 
show (preksa) in the village, he or his people would not be 
allowed to see the show and he was to be fined if he clandestinely 
saw it. In villages, particularly in Karnataka and South India 
and in brahmadeya grants (to learned brahmanas) the village 
assemblies ( sabha ) carried on local administration. From the 
Kotavumachgi Inscription of Calukya VikramadityaV dated 
sake 934 (1012 A. D.) it appears that Ummachige was a great 
educational centre in the 11th century and 104 Mahajanas of the 
village were entrusted with the proper conduct of worship in the 
temple, the imparting of education, the feeding of ascetics, the 
supply of water to the village and the punishment of criminals 
( E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 ). Vide Gopalan’s ‘ History of the Pallavas 
of Kanci ’ pp. 93, 153-157 for the working of the village^ 
assemblies (pabhas ) from the 9th century onwards, but as he 
observes (p. 154), ‘ we do not know the nature of the rules that 
regulated their working, their exact sphere of action and their 
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p, 177 at p. 188 (grant of Eastern Calukya Amma dated 945 A. d. ). 
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relation to the central government.’ An inscription of king 
Parantaka I (907-947 A. D.) at Uttaramerur deals with several 
classes of village committees that were appointed by vote 
(Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, 1904-5 
pp. 131 ff). Five committees, viz. annual committee, garden 
committee, tank committee, gold committee (for currency or 
for collecting taxes in cash), pancavara committee, are des¬ 
cribed and reference is made to a sixth called ‘ justice committee ’ 
and the mode of election and the qualifications and disquali¬ 
fications of members are described in detail (pp. 142-145). 
Prof. Nilkanth Sastri in ‘Studies in Cola History’ (pp. 131-175) 
publishes the text of two Parantaka Inscriptions with English 
translation and exhaustive notes. Vide also E. I. vol. 22 p. 5 
for resolutions of the sabha at Manur to be followed in future 
meetings, the qualifications in property, education and character 
of the members &c., E. I. vol. 24 p. 28 about the regulations 
of sabha from two Uttaramallur Inscriptions and E. I. vol. 23 
p. 22 for a note on the pancavara committee. For village 
communities as described in Buddhist works in the 7th century 
B. C., vide Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist India’ pp. 45-51. It appears 
from Panini and the commentary Kasika thereon that certain 
craftsmen were attached hereditarily to the village, were probab¬ 
ly paid a certain part of the crop produce yearly for their 
services and corresponded to the modern village servants ( call¬ 
ed the twelve balutedars ) in the Deccan. For an account of 
these balutedars, vide Grant Duff’s ‘ History of the Marathas ’ 
(Bombay ed. of 1863, vol. I. pp. 23-27 ). For example, Panini 
(VI. 2. 62 ) teaches the accent of a compound word formed from 
‘ grama ’ with another word denoting ‘ silpin ’ ( craftsman), 
such as gramanapita (village barber ) or gramakulala ( village 
potter), which are two examples given by the Kasika on this 
sutra. From Panini V. 4. 95 (‘ gramakautabhySm ca taksnalji ’) 
it may be inferred that a carpenter also was a village servant as 
in modern times in the Deccan. Brhaspati contains very 

196. ^ g m 
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3?qTT^ pp. 792-93, II. 222-223, nj-. si. p. 332. The latter reads 

and states that read meaning * start¬ 
ing water courses and stemming them *. omits the half JcJPRprgH ^ 

&c. The word is variously explained by the digests. 
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important information about local administration in villages. 
A compact formed among villages, guilds and corporations 
( gana) is called a sarmya (agreement); such, an agreement must 
be observed in times of distress and for acts of dharma. Two, 
three or five persons shall be appointed as advisers of groups ; 
their advice shall be followed by the villagers, the guilds, the 
corporations and others. Examples of agreement as to times 
of distress are : When there is drought, there may be a compact 
that for the performance of a sacrifice to the planets or the like 
each field or house should contribute so much money or when there 
is trouble from robbers, each house should send one able-bodied 
and armed man. Then examples are given by Brhaspati himself 
about acts of dharma. The village people should put down in 
writing what work they are going to do, such as the repair of 
-a house for their assembly, a shed for distributing water to 
travellers, a temple, a tank or a garden, the performance of the 
necessary sarhskaras (upanayana or funeral rites) of the poor 
and helpless, gifts for the performance of sacrifices, prevention 
of famine-stricken groups of families from coming. Such conven¬ 
tions would be proper and should be respected by all the villagers. 
Whoever being able to carry out such agreements violates them 
should be punished with loss of all wealth and banishment. 
Brhaspati further says that the heads of families, guilds and 
ganas and the inhabitants of towns and forts may pronounce 
the two punishments of reprimand and condemnation against 
wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them and the punish¬ 
ments and favours declared by them according to rules should 
be approved of by the king, since such pow’^er is regarded by the 
sages as delegated to them. For ejecting out of the village one 
who is not guilty of theft or adultery with another’s wife the 
village headman or the village was liable to pay, according to 
Kautilya HE. 10, a fine of 24 panas. It will be seen from what 
has preceded that village administration was self-contained and 
wouldfunction whatever Government might happen to be at the 
centre. The central Government did not very much interfere with 
local administration, except in the matter of land revenue, 
protection against invasion and exercised only general control 
and supervision. The village communities were miniature states. 


If^TOT quoted by smwff p. 794, II. p. 225, p. 329. 

There are some slight variations. 
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There was a- great deal of decentralization or devolution of 
authority from the central government to the village committees 
and authorities. They were also entrusted with civil and 
criminal justice, as we shall see later on. For further details 
on the organization of a village as a political unit, Dr. R. C. 
Majmudar’s ‘ Corporate life in Ancient India ’ chap. II. pp. 135 ff. 
and Fick (p. 161) may be consulted. Just as there was some 
organization in villages in general, so also guilds ( srenis ) and 
groups ( ganas) had their own regulations and conventions. In 
XI. 1 Kautilya refers to ksatriya guilds in the countries of 
Kambhoja andSurastra that maintained themselves on husbandry 
and followed the profession of arms ( vide above p. 88 n. 120). 
In in. 14 he refers to guilds of workmen or labourers ( sahgha- 
bhrtah ). Manu (I. 118 ) declares that his work deals not only 
with the enduring dharmas of countries, castes and families, 
but also with the dharmas of heretical sects (pasanda) and 
of groups { gana). Manu (Vin. 41) requires the righteous 
king to consider carefully the dharmas of castes, countries, 
guilds and families (to find out whether they are opposed to the 
Vedas) and uphold those dharmas (that are not opposed) as 
binding (on those respective persons). Yaj. H. 192 prescribes 
that the king should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical sects, and groups 
( corporations &c.) and allow them to pursue the course of action 
they had followed from ancient times. Narada (samayasyanapa- 
karma, verses 2-6 ) and Brhaspati quoted in the Viramitrodaya 
(vyavahara) contain very important directions as to what 
conventions of guilds the king should respect and what he is not 
bound to respect. Narada says that the king should enforce the 
conventions agreed upon by heretic sects, naigamas (merchants), 
srenis and other groups residing in the country or the capital. 
The king may allow them to follow their special rules ( e. g. 
speaking the truth), their special actions (begging in the morn¬ 
ing without having taken a bath), their mode of meeting (on 
hearing a drum being beaten), the means of livelihood they have 
been used to ( e. g. dressing as an ascetic). But the king should 
prohibit (out of their usages and conventions) such as are opposed 
to the king’s interest, or are disapproved of by the people in 
general, would be ruinous to the purposes of the king. The 
king should not tolerate their creating factious groups among 
themselves, taking up arms for a purpose detrimental to the 
State, and causing injury to each other. The king should 
specially curb those who cause dissensions among the several 
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groups; if they are connived at in these activities they might 
cause terrible danger. A good deal has already been said 
about guilds and corporations in H. Dh. vol. II, pp. 66-69. Among 
inscriptions, the following may be studied: the Nasik Ins. No. 15 
of the time of Abhira Isvarasena ( E. I. vol. VUE p. 88, where the 
srenis of potters, oil-pressers and water-drawers receive deposits), 
Junnar Buddhist cave Inscription (A. S. W. I. vol. 4 p. 97, where 
a deposit of money with srenis of bamboo-workers and braziers is 
made), Gupta Inscription No. 16 p. 70 (an endowment was entrusted 
to the guild of oil-men, whose head was Jivanta), Gupta Inscript¬ 
ions, No. 18 p. 79 (silk weavers from Lata coming to Dasapura and 
building a Sun temple ), E. 1. vol. 15 p. 263, E. I. vol. 18 p. 326 
^d p. 30, E. 1.16 p. 332, E. I. vol. 1.155 (of 933 samvat^ inscrip¬ 
tion at Gopagiri, modern Gwalior, where the guilds of oil-millers 
and of gardeners are mentioned), 1.184 (Pehoa inscription, 
where a guild of 34 horse-dealers from different countries, some 
being brahmanas, agreed to impose upon themselves and their 
customers tithes to be distributed to certain temples). Rhys 
Davids in ‘Buddhist India *(pp, 90-96) gives a list of the 
18 guilds that probably existed in the times of the early Buddhist 
works (though two or three of them are of doubtful existence) 
and the number of which (18) is sometimes mentioned in the 
Jatakas (as in Mugapakkhajataka No. 538, vol. VI p. 14 in 
Cowell’s tr.). For further details about the working and 
organization of guilds, vide chap. I of Dr. R. C. Majmudar’s 
Corporate life in ancient India and ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol. 6 (for 
1940 ) pp. 421-28 ( on the economic guilds of blacksmiths, barbers 
&b. in the Kusana period). 

In numerous places rules are laid down about the qualifica¬ 
tions of the ordinary servants (parivara, bkrtya or anujivin) of 
kings, how they should conduct themselves, how servants should 
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find out whether the king is pleased or displeased with them. 
Vide Kautilya V. 4, Virataparva 4.12-50 ( where the refrain of 
most verses is ‘ sa rajavasatim vaset *), Matsyapurana 216 
(the whole of which is quoted in the Eajadharmakanda 
pp. 24-27 and in the Eajanitiprakasa pp. 189-192), Agni- 
purana 221, Visnudharmottara II. 25. 2-28, Earn. IV. 10-11, 
V. 1-4, 6, 9,11-63 (most of which are quoted in the Rajanltirat- 
nakara pp. 51-58), Sukranitisara II. 54-68, 205-253. On the 
word ‘ aksudraparisad ’ occurring in Yaj. I. 310 (where the Hit. 
has the reading ‘ aksudrosparusah ’) Visvarupa quotes a passage 
from Sankha ‘ a hamsa ( swan i. e. a good king ) surrounded 
by vultures (greedy servants) is not desirable, but a vulture 
(i.e. a greedy king) surrounded by hamsas ( servants of spotless 
character) may be preferred.’ The Eajanitiprakasa (p. 185) 
quotes the same passage from Sankha-Likhita with an addition 
viz. ‘ faults arise from those who surround the king and such 
faults are enough to ruin (the king). Therefore the (king) 
should first (before engaging his servants) put down in writing 
whether servants are endowed with learning, character and good 
family.’ Sukra inculcates loyalty on servants in the following 
remarkable words ‘ one should not forsake a good master 
when he is in adversity. Should not one always and quickly 
desire the welfare of one’s protector whose salt (lit. food) one 
has eaten with honour even once ’ (n. 246-247 ) ? This senti¬ 
ment pervaded most Hindu servants in ancient and medieval 
times, even under foreign rulers professing a different^religion. 
The Eajanitiprakasa p. 176 quotes a fine verse from the Garuda- 
purana as to matters to be principally considered in selecting 
servants, which are four, viz. education, character, family and 
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actions, just as gold is tested in four ways, viz. by weighing it or by 
rubbing it (on a touchstone), by cutting it and by heating it.*^* 

Some responsibilities of the Government or king in ancient 
India towards the people will now be dealt with. From Kautilya 
( n. 29 and 11. 34 ) we find that the State made great efforts for 
the rearing of cattle, made stringent rules for their protection 
and for the provision of pastures. Manu VUE. 237, Yaj. 11. 167, 
Matsya 227. 24 also make provision for pastures round villages, 
towns and cities. Kautilya requires the superintendent of cattle 
to classify cattle as calves, steers, tameables, draught oxen, bulls 
to be yoked, stud-bulls, bulls meant for carts, cattle meant for 
meat and buffaloes meant for carrying loads or for being yoked, 
pregnant cows, milch cattle &c. and to mark them and note in a 
register of beasts the branded marks, natural marks, colour, the 
distance between the horns. He prescribes corporal punishments 
and fine for those who unauthorizedly kill or steal cattle or incite 
othprs to do so. He prescribes even the amount of fodder, oil¬ 
cakes, bran and salt on which different kinds of animals put to 
different kinds of work are to be fed. From the Mahabharata 
also we learn that even princeswent to supervise and 
enumerate the herds of cattle belonging to the State. Vide 
Vanaparva 239. 4 and 240. 4-6. Even such a grammatical 
work as the Mahabhasya incidentally gives expression to. the 
view that a country’s wealth consists in its food-crops and in 
abundance of cattle. 

We saw above (pp. 130-131) that spies were to be employed 
(acc. to Kaut.) to test whether State officers took bribes. Yaj. 
(I. 336, 338, 339 ) prescribes that the king should protect his 
subjects from the harassment caused by kayasthas (the account¬ 
ants and scribes), that he should ascertain the doings of the State 
oflScers through spies, honour those that are well-conducted and 
severely punish those who are badly behaved and should deprive 
those who take bribes of their wealth and banish them from the 
country. Vide also Manu VH. 122-124 and Visnudharmottara 
for similar rules. The Pancatantra (I. 343) has the same verse as 
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Yaj. I, 336 ( except the last pada). Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
remarks that the kingdom has no fear of ruin if kaptakas 
(wicked people who are like thorns) are removed and justice 
is properly administered and that kan^akas are generally under 
the protection of the queen, the prince, the king’s favourites or 
the commander-in-chief. 

Great attention was paid to agriculture. In the Sabhaparva 
5.77 the king is advised to have large tanks in different parts 
of the country full of water and to see that agriculture did not 
depend on the rains alone. Megasthenes (Fragment I. p. 30 
of McCrindle’s work ) notes that the greater part of the soil of 
India was in his day under irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the year. Even from the Tai. S. V. 1. 7. 3 it 
appears that two crops were grown in the year (tasmad dvih 
saihvatsarasya sasyam pacyate). The Vaj. S. 18.12 contains a 
list of twelve different kinds of crops such as rice, i/am, wheat, 
mam, sesame, mudga, masura &c. and the Br. Up. VI. 3. 13 
enumerates ten kinds of grain ( gramyani dhanyani). In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kliaravela king of Kalihga ( E. L 
vol. 20 p. 71) it is stated that (p. 79 ) a canal which had already 
been opened in the 103rd year of the Nanda kings (i. e. in the 
4th century B. C.) was extended by him in the 5th year of his 
reign. Rudradaman at great expense from his own treasury 
without any additional taxation or demand for free labour 
restored the famous Sudarsana lake near Junagad (E. I. vol. VIII. 
p, 36) that had been built by the Governors of Candragupta and 
Asoka and been breached by floods. Irrigation had been made 
use of from Vedic times. Rg. VU. 49.2 refers to rivers and 
springs naturally flowing and to channels that were dug up. 
South Indian Inscriptions show how the Pallavas and kings of 
other dynasties built tanks which were named after the kings 
themselves or after some distinguished chief of the locality and 
that are in existence even now. Vide S. 1.1. vol. n part III, 
p. 351, E. I. vol. IV p. 152 (mention of tank called ‘ parame- 
svaratataka ’), S. 1. L vol. I p. 150, E. I. vol. VUE p. 145 (for 
mention of rajatataka near which four nivartanas *were granted 
by CarudevI). The great engineer Suyya under Avantivarman 
of Kashmir ( 833-858) successfully dammed the river Vitasta 
with the result that a kharl of rice which could formerly be 
purchased for 200 dinaras could be had after the great irrigation 
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work for 36 dinaras (vide Rajataranginl V, 84-117 ). Kautilya 
(II. 24) refers to the various ways in which crops could be rais¬ 
ed with water and the revenue to be demanded in each case, e. g. 
those who watered crops with manual labour had to pay l/5th 
of the produce, those who carried water on their shoulders paid 
ith, those who watered their crops by means of water-lifts or 
water-wheels from natural springs paid one-third and those who 
raised water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells paid ^th. He 
notes that sugarcane crops are a heavy responsibility, as they 
are liable to many evils and entail great expense. Sugarcane 
had been grown even in the times of the Atharvaveda (I. 34. 5). 
The Sukranitisara (IV. 4.60) remarks that the king should see to 
it that there is plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells, 
wells with steps, tanks, lakes &c. Megasthenes (fragment 
XXXIV p. 86 of McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India ’) says that some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal 
share of it. Kaut. (IV. 3) devotes a special chapter to the 
king’s duty to save the kingdom from national calamities, viz. 
fires, floods, diseases, famines, rats, wild elephants (or beasts), 
snakes and evil spirits. He gives practical hints for human 
and religious remedies and rites against these calamities. The 
measures against famine suggested by him are: the king may 
provide the people with seeds and food, start works for those 
who are distressed, distribute either his own collection of provis¬ 
ions or that of the rich or call for help from his allies, tax the 
rich and make them disgorge their wealth, migrate to other 
countries that have abundant harvests. National calamities are 
called id, which are six: excessive rainfall, drought, rats, 
locusts, parrots and too close presence of foreign kings The 
work of Kamandaka states that calamities are either 
divine or human and that the first are of five kinds. 
In another place he gives a longer list of calamities. 
There are several references in ancient and medieval works to 
severe famines. In the Chandogya Upanisad I. 10, 1-3 we 
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have the story of Usasti Cakrayana who took from another’s 
plate kulma^ that the other had been eating (i. e. he took 
.ucchista food), when the country of Kurus was overwhelmed 
with a shower of hail (or by locusts). The Balakanda ( chap. 9) 
refers to a famine in the country of Ahga under Romapada. 
The Nirukta H. 10 refers to a drought in the dim past for twelve 
years in the kingdom of Santanu. A Mauryan inscription from 
Mahasthana (ancient Pundranagara) shows that Gandaka coins 
were distributed and also corn to famine-stricken people (J. A. 
S. B. for 1933 p. 123). The Sohagpur Copperplate Inscription 
(of Mauryan times) contains an order of the mahamatras of 
SravastI that the dravya storehouses were to be spent only in 
case of drought. Vide Annals of B. O. R. Institute, vol. XI 
p. 32ff., E. I. vol. 22 p. 1 and J. A. S. B. vol. VH ( for 1941) part 2 
p. 203. The Rajatarahgini records several times the occurrence 
of famines in Kashmir at different periods (e. g. vide II. 17-54, 
V. 270-278, Vn. 1219 ff). The Manimekhalai ( chap. 28) speaks 
of a famine for twelve years at Kahcl in South India. There 
was a terrible famine (called the famine of Durgadevi) for 
twelve years in the Deccan about 1396 A. D. (vide Grant Duff’s 
‘ History of the Marathas ’ vol. I. p. 43). Vide E. I. vol. 15 p. 12 
for a reference to a severe famine in iake 1313 when paddy 
could not be had even at the rate of ten nalis a panam. 

It has been shown (in H. Dh. vol. H. pp. 113, 369,856-858) 
how it was the king’s duty to support learned brahmanas, to 
hold assemblies of poets and learned men, to make gifts of land 
to educational institutions and to promote learning in all ways. 
Vrddha-Harita VII. 229-230 says that only learned brahmanas 
who are endowed with tapas are proper objects of the king’s 
bounty. Scane emperors like Harsa went far beyond what was 
reasonable. The Chinese pilgrim tells us ( Beal’s ‘ Buddhist 
Records &c. ’ vol. I pp. 214, 233) that at the end of every 
five years Harsa held an assembly (parisad ) at Prayaga and 
gave away all in charity. The Sukranitisara (I. 368-369 ) holds 
that a king should be on the look-out for educated men, should 
appoint them to ofiBces suited to their education, should honour 
every year those who have attained eminence in learning and the 
* arts and fake measures for the advancement of learning and arts. 
It has already been shown how this had been followed by ancient 
aud medieval Indian kings to the letter. A copiparison with the 
British Indian Government in the 18th century and the first 
decades of. the J9tb will be highly intej^ting. After the battle of 
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Plassey in 1757 the British East India Company got three such 
rich provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. During over 50 
years the only thing that was done by the ruling power for the 
encouragement of learning among Indians was that in 1780 
Warren Hastings started a Madrassa of Muslim religious learn¬ 
ing at Calcutta with a maulvi and 40 stipendiaries and Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanskrit college at Benares in 1792. 
When the East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1813 the only provision that was made for education and 
encouragement of learning (by George III, 1813 chap. 155, 
clause 43 ) was ‘ that it shall and may be lawful for the Governor- 
General-in-Council to direct that out of any surplus which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said 
territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the 
military, civil and commercial establishments and paying the 
interest of the debt, a sum of not less than am lakh of rupees in 
each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India ’. Detailed comment is not called for. More 
than 50 years after British rule began, when at least half of 
what is British India now had come into the hands of the British, 
and when the yearly income must have been many crores of 
rupees, the sum of a lakh of rupees was to be set apart for educa¬ 
tion of two kinds (Eastern and Western) in the whole of the then 
British India. Further this provision was not compulsory but 
only permissive, and was to be availed of only if some surplus 
was left after everything else had been provided for. 

As in western Jurisprudence, so in India the king was looked 
parens patrim, the protector or guardian of all minors. 
Gaut.*®* X. 48-49 and Manu VIII. 27 prescribe that the king 
shall protect the property of a minor until he attains majority 
or until he returns from his teacher’s house. Medhatithi on 
Manu Vin. 27 says that the minor’s relatives like the uncles may 
contend that one of them is the guardian of the minor’s property 
but it is the king who is to see that the minor's property is kept 
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safe. Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 43, Vas. 16. 8-9, Visnu Dh. S. III. 65, 
Sankha-Likhita contain a similar rule. Nar. (rnadana 35) declared 
that a person was a minor till the 16th year. Manu VIII. 28-29, 
Visnudharmasutra HI. 65 extend the same rule and say that the 
king must take care of barren women, women who have no 
sons, women whose families are extinct, wives and widows who 
are faithful to their husbands and of those who are afflicted 
with disease. Nar. as quoted by Medhatithi says that if a 
woman has nobody in her husband’s or father’s family to protect 
her, then it is the king who is to protect her. Kant. (IT. 1) 
makes it a duty of the elders of the village to take care of and 
increase the properties of minors and of temples. 

It was the special concern of the king to see that proper 
weights and measures were used. Kaut. (H. 19) as stated above 
(pp.145-146) provides for a special superintendent of weights and 
measures. Vas.*®^ (19.13 ) and Manu VIIL 403 provide that all 
weights and measures must be duly marked (or stamped), that 
once in six months they must be re-examined and that the weights 
and measures for objects required by the class of householders 
must be guarded against falsifications. Yaj. II. 240 and 
Visnudharmasutra V. 122 prescribe as punishment the highest 
ammercement for those who fabricate false balances, edicts, 
measures and coins and also for those who use them in their 
transactions. The Nitivakyamrta (p. 98 ) requires the king to 
be vigilant as regards merchandise, balances and measures, 
since there is none who excels traders in stealing people’s 
money before their very eyes. Vide Alberuni (tr. by Sachau) 
vol. I chap. XV about weights and measures current in India 
in the 11th century. 

Another important responsibility of the king concerned 
thefts. Asvapati, king of Kekaya, boasted that in his kingdom 
there was no thief, no close-fisted person, no drinker of wine, 
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(Chan. Up. V. 11. 5). Ap. Dh. S. (U. 10. 26.6-8) lays down that 
the oflScers should protect a city against theft for one yojana 
round it and in the case of villages for one kroia round them and 
that whatever is stolen within those limits must be returned to 
the owners by the officers. Gautama X. 46-47, Manu VIIL 40, 
Yaj. n. 36, Visnudharmasutra IIL 66-67, Santi 75.10 prescribe 
that the king should recover from the thief stolen property and 
restore it to the owner (without distinction of caste), that if he 
cannot restore it he should compensate the sufferer from his own 
treasury, and that, if he retained the property recovered from a 
thief or did not make efforts to catch the thief and compensate 
the owner, the king incurred sin. Kaut. JU. 16 contains a similar 
rule.*’® Visvarupa on Yaj. II. 38 quotes a prose passage 2 ^^ of Br. 
with a similar import. The Visnudharmottara*’* (11.61.52) 
remarks that if a person is robbed by his own servants then he 
(the king) may endeavour to recover it from the servants (by 
threatening or beating them ), but need not restore it from his 
own treasury. Yaj II. 270-272, Nar. (parisista 16-21) and 
Kat. *’* give further directions, viz. the thief should be made 
to restore the property stolen or its price; if the thief cannot be 
found the officers and wardens of the country pay the price of 
the stolen articles; the property stolen in the village should be 
made good by the headman of the village, if the thief’s foot-steps 
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are not traced as going out of the village; if the theft takes 
place in a pasture land or forest ( and the thief is not found), 
the owner of it should be made to pay; if however the theft is 
not committed in a forest but on the road then the officers 
appointed to arrest thieves should be made to pay; the whole 
village may be made to pay the compensation when the theft is 
within the boundaries of a village but outside the limit of the 
residential quarters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced as 
going out of the village; if the theft takes place beyond one 
krosa from a village then the surrounding five or ten villages 
may be made to pay the compensation. Yaj. 11. 271 and Kat. 
mention an officer called ‘ cauroddharta ’ (‘or coroddharta ’). 
The ‘ cauroddharanika ’ (thief-catcher) is an officer mentioned in 
numerous inscriptions e. g. in the Palitana plates of Dharasena 
n of Valabhi in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. vol. XI at p. 83 ), in the 
inscription of Narayanapala where we have both cauroddharanika 
and kottapala, modern Kotwal (I. A. vol. XV p. 304) and in the 
grant of Ballalasena quoted above (p. 153, n. 191). Kautilya IV. 
13 also gives similar rules and mentions an officer called 
‘ corarajjuka ’ who has to make good the loss of merchandise by 
theft between two villages or lands that are not pasture lands. 

The first quality required in a king according to Yaj. I. 309 
quoted above (p. 44) is great energy andKaut. also (in VI. 1) ment¬ 
ions ‘great energy’ (mahotsaha) among the qualities called ‘abhi- 
gamika ’. Works on dharmasastra and arthasastra emphasize 
the fact that a king must always be full of activity and must 
not be lethargic or fatalistic. In the Mahabharata the topic of 
human effort and daiva (fate or destiny ) comes up for treatment 
in numerous places and is put in the mouth of several characters 
with different emphasis according to circumstances. In Adi 
1, 246-247, 89. 7-10, Sabha 46.16, 47. 36, 58. 14, Vanaparva 179. 
27-28, Udyoga 8. 52, 40. 32,159. 4,186.18, Asramavasika 10. 29 
the emphasis is on daiva as all powerful, it being said that 
human effort is useless as against daiva, A golden mean is 
advocated in Adi. 123. 21, Sabha 16.12, Udyoga 79. 5-6, Sainti 
56,14--15, Sauptika 2. 3, in all of which it is said that worldly 
affairs require both purusalcdra ( effort) and daiva. In certain 
other passages it is recommended that effort is superior to 
daiva and that one’s business is to make efforts and not to 
care for fate; e. g. in Drona 152. 27, Santi 27. 32, 58. 13-16, 
153. 50, AnuSasana 6.1 ff, Sauptika 2.12-13 and 23-24. A few of 
the striking passages indicative of the three lines of thought are 
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set out in the note below. Energetic action, according to 
Santi. 58. 13-15, is declared by Brhaspati to be the root of 
rajadharma. Nectar was obtained and asuras were killed by 
the gods by means of energetic action and Indra secured his 
high position in heaven and here by energetic action. 
Br. makes the characteristic remark ‘ A man who is a 
hero of action leads those who are heroes in speech and 
the latter are seen to cater for the pleasures of the former and 
wait humbly on him The Bhagavadgita in its final summing 
up of the philosophy of Activism without an eye to the fruit of it 
but from a sense of duty declares (XVIH. 13-16 ) ‘ that in the 
Sankhya philosophy five categories are mentioned as conducive 
to the accomplishment of all actions viz. the place, the agent, 
various kinds of insti-uments, diverse and separate activities and 
lastly daiva\ that whatever action a man commences either with 
his body, words or mind these five are its causes, whether the 
action be righteous ( nyayya) or the opposite of it, and that this 
being the tme state of things ( i e. the fruit depending on the 
co-operation of five elements and not on one alone) that man 
who regards himself alone as bringing about a result is a fool 
and has no correct perception.’ Kautilya also (L 19 last two 
verses ) says ‘ activity ( utthana ) is the root of wealth and the 
opposite of it is the root of evil. In the absence of activity the 
loss of present and future acquisitions is sure; by activity a 
king can obtain his desired object and plenty of wealth ’. Yaj. 
(I. 349 and 351) states that success in undertakings depends 
upon both fate and human effort, yet fate is nothing but the 
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human effort of past lives manifesting its effect (in this life) 
and that as on a single wheel a chariot cannot progress, so fate 
cannot accomplish anything without human effort. Yaj. L 350 
refers to other views viz. fate alone leads to success, human 
effort alone does so, that success results of itself (without any 
cause), while others say that it is Time that brings about all 
results. Manu VII. 205, Matsya 221.1-12 (all of which are 
quoted in the Rajanitiprakasa pp. 313-314) and Visnudharmottara 
II. 66 ( which has the same verses as in Matsya 221) inculcate 
the same doctrine as that of Yaj. I. 349 and 351 and emphasize 
that one must always make efforts (tasmat sadotthanavata hi 
bhavyam-Matsya 221. 12). The Matsyapurana 221. 2 empha¬ 
tically*^^ states that effort is superior. Medhatithi on Manu 
IV. 137 quotes a siibhjdsita ‘ those devoid of effort are engaged 
in calculating the aspects of planets; there is nothing impossible 
of accomplishment for those who are determined and who are 
able to put forth spirited efforts.’ Kaut. (IX. 4 last two verses), 
Kam. V. 11, XHI. 3-11 emphasize the importance of strenuous 
efforts. Sukranitisara (I. 46-58) holds a long disquisition on effor^ 
and daim. It contains the following fine sentiments (1 48-49 ) * 
‘ Men of intellect whose career is honourable regard human 
effort as the highest (and not fate), while impotent men not 
being able to make efforts have recourse to fate; but all is 
centred in both daiva and effort’. Vide Rajanitiprakasa 
pp. 312-315 and Nitimayukha pp. 52-53 for further remarks on 
daiva and effort. In one place the Mahabharata (Udyoga 
127. 19 ) contains the bravest and loftiest advice ‘ man should 
always press forward (make efforts ), should never bend; striv¬ 
ing is manliness; one may even break at a point which is not 
the joint, but should never bend’**®, The Brhat-Parasara- 
smrti X pp. 282-283 contains a long discourse on daiva and 
purusakara. Vide Vayu 9. 60-61 and Mark, purana 2. 61-62 
and 23. 25-26 for similar passages on daiva and effort. 

An important doctrine of the writers on Arthasastra is more 
or less based on the necessity of utsdha, viz. the doctrine of three 
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saktisf i. e. of utsaha, prabhu (or prabhava ) and mantra. These 
three occur in the Mahabharata (Asiramavasika 7. 6). The 
S. V. p. 46 quotes a sutra of Gautama (not found in the printed 
Dh. S.) ‘ the three saktis, viz. prabhu, mantra and utsaha are 
based on that (kosa) In VI. 2 Kautilya defines mantra-iakti 
as the power of the knowledge (of statecraft), pi^abhuiakti as the 
power of treasury and army and utsahasakti as the force of the 
king’s bravery. Kautilya (IX. 1) holds a discussion about 
the relative superiority of these three and gives it as his opinion 
( as against that of the acaryas ) that prabhusakti is superior to 
utsahaSakti and that mantrasakti is superior to prabhusakti. 
Kam. XV. 32 defines®'^ the three thus : ‘ the employment of the 
proper line of policy out of the six upayas (sandhi, vigraha &c.) 
is called mantrasakti; a full treasury and army constitute 
prabhusakti and activity of the strong is called utsahasakti; 
the king possessed of all these three becomes the conqueror. ’ 
The Nitivakyamrta (sadgunyasamuddesa) p. 322 defines them 
in the same way.®'® According to the Dasakumaracarita®®^ VIII 
the goal (or purpose) of a king is determined by mantra (consul¬ 
tation with ministers about policy), commencement of actions 
(for securing the goal) is due to prabhava and the successful 
termination of undertakings is brought about by energy. The 
Parasuramapratapa (folio 15a) quotes a verse which defines 
‘prabhusakti’differently viz. as the power to command. Vide 
also Agnipurana 241. 1, Manasollasa II. 8-10 pp. 91-94. 
Kam. (Xm. 41-58 ) brings together the numerous activities of 
the king. 

A king endowed with valour has to employ several means 
(upayas) to extend his dominions and to keep his hold on 
his own people. According to the Ramayana V. 41. 2-3, 
Manu VII. 109, Yaj. I. 346, Sukra IV. 1. 27 and others the 
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upayas are four viz. stoa ( conciliation ), dana ( giving gifts 
or presents), bheda (causing dissensions) and danda (punishment 
or depriving of property or causing bodily harm ). In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription, the king Kharavela (latter half of 2nd 
century B. C.) states that in the 10th year of his reign he sent, 
following the policy of danda, sandhi and sama, an expedition 
against Bharatvarsa, conquered that land and obtained jewels 
and precious things ( E. 1. vol. XX pp. 79, 88 ). This shows that 
the theory of the upayas must have been evolved several 
centuries before the Christian era. Some others such as Kam. 
XVJI. 3, Matsya 222. 2, Agnipurana 226. 5-6, Barhaspatyasutra 
V. 1-3, Visnudharmottara II. 146-149 add three more to the 
above four. Sabha 5. 21 mentions the number seven and 
Vanaparva 150.42 mentions sama, dana, bheda, danda and upeksa. 
About the additional three there is some difference of opinion, 
most holding that the three are inaya, upeksa and indrajala 
(Kam., Agnipurana ), while the Barhaspatyasutra ( V. 263 ) says 
they are maya, upeksa and vadha and others say they that are 
maya,. aksa (dice) and indrajala (Sarasvativilasa p. 42). 
Maya means ‘ deceitful trick ’. The Visnudharmottara 11. 148 
gives illustrations, such as tying a firebrand to the tail of a 
bird that often perches on the enemy’s camp to produce the 
delusion that a meteor ( an evil omen) fell down from the sky. 
Kam. XVH. 54 cites the example of Bhima’s meeting Kicaka 
dressed as Draupadi. Kam. (XYII. 51-53 ) gives other examples 
of maya. Upeksa consists in not preventing a person from 
doing what is unjust or being addicted to some vice or engaging 
in a fight and is illustrated by king Virata’s connivance at the 
death of Kicaka ( Earn. XVH. 55-57 ). Indrajala means ‘ creat¬ 
ing an illusion by means of incantations and other tricks * e. g. 
creating the illusion before the eyes of the enemy that a 
vast army is coming to attack them or showing that angels 
are descending to fight against them or making a shower 
of blood fall in the enemy’s camp etc. (Kam. XVU. 58-59, 
Visnudharmottara II. 149 ). About the four well-known upayas, 
Manu (Vn. 108-109 ) says that for the prosperity of one’s 
kingdom sama and danda (punishment) are preferred, but if 
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the king’s antagonists do not yield to him by the employment of 
the first three then he may bring them round by danda (i e. 
fighting and harassing them) and that {VII. 198, 200 ) danda is 
to be employed as the last resort, since victory is not certain. 
In the Santiparva 69. 23 the view of Brhaspati is quoted^** that 
fighting should always be avoided (as far as possible) and that for 
securing one’s purpose three upayas ( other than fighting) are 
to be resorted to. Brhat-Parasara X p. 280 also says that a wise 
man should not resort to fighting and that danda is to be resorted 
to only when there is no other course left. In Udyoga 132. 29-30 
( cr. ed. chap. 130 ) KuntI sends a message through Kmna to her 
son : ‘ begging is forbidden to you nor is agriculture appropriate 
for you; you are a ksatriya living by the power of his arms and 
a protector against injury (ksatat trata). Recover your ancestral 
share by sama, dana, bheda, danda and naya In Udyoga 150 
( cr. ed. 148 ) Krsna informs Yudhisthira how he first employed 
sama, then bheda, then dana ( viz. giving up the whole kingdom 
for five villages) and how only danda is the proper recourse in the 
case of the wicked Kauravas. Hopkins, as very often, being 
obsessed with his ideas of three strata in the Mahabharata says 
that three means appear to be the oldest form and four means 
a later idea. There is hardly any warrant for this opinion as 
for many others in the same strain (J. A. O. S. vol. XIII. pp* 
182-183 n). The Visnudharmottara II. 146 speaks of the four 
upayas and states that danda as regards a foreign state is open 
(prakasa ) i. e. burning and not-open ( aprakasa i. e. by poison 
or secret death). The Mit. on Yaj. I. 346 and Kam. XVUI. 1 say 
the same thing. The Visnudharmasutra HL 38 prescribes that the 
four upayas are to be employed at the proper time and according 
to the attitudes of the hostile king, friendly king, the madhyama 
and kings The Mit. on Yaj. I. 346 expressly states 

that the four upayas are to be employed not only in the affairs 
between kings but also in the lives of all ordinary people and 
cites a verse wherein a father or teacher addresses a son or pupil 
making use of all four means Kam. XVII, Mansollasa II. 
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17-20 verses 972 ft* (pp. 117-122), Nitivakyamrta pp. 332-336 
treat at length of these four upayas. A few points only are 
noted here. Sama is of five kinds viz. recounting the good turns 
done by each to the other; praising the qualities and actions of 
the persons to be won over; declaring the relationship of each 
other; representing the good that will result in future; declaring 
‘ I am yours and I am at your service ’ ( Kam. XVII. 4-5 ). Dana 
consists in returning what is deposited with one by another, 
consenting to the taking away by another of one’s things, mak¬ 
ing a gift of something new, giving what the other chooses to ask 
for, sending at fixed times what has to be given. Bheda (sowing 
dissensions) consists in giving heavy bribes or presents to minis¬ 
ters or feudatories, the crown prince and high officers of the enemy 
that are dissatisfied for various reasons, creating distrust between 
the king and his ministers, the rich men and the handsome 
men in the kingdom by the threat of the loss of life, honour, 
position, and wealth, by the fear of imprisonment, by the fear that 
the king may carry away the beautiful wife of a subject or by 
suggesting that a handsome young man has his eye on the 
king’s harem, and suggesting to a king that a kinsman desires 
to secure the kingdom to himself and thereby inducing the king 
to put out his eyes or cut off his limbs. This is effected by secret 
spies or persons who are in the pay of both kings ( uhhayavetaTui, 
acc. to Manasollasa p. 119 v*995 Vide Kaut. XI. 1, Matsya 
chap. 225 and Sukra IV. 1. 25-54 for bheda^ Kaut. XI, I explains at 
length how an aspiring conqueror is to sow dissensions between 
corporations and the leaders of corporations, between chiefs and 
other people. One or two passages may be quoted by way 
of sample: “ Spies gaining access to these corporations (of 
warriors and others) and finding out jealousy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them should sow seeds of a well-plan¬ 
ned dissension among them, and tell one of them ‘ this man 
decries you *. Spies may give publicity to the consideration of 
priority shown to inferior persons in social intercourse in the 
face of the established custom of recognising the status of 
other persons by birth, bravery, and social position, In all 
these disputes the conqueror should help the inferior party with 
men and money and set them against the superior party. A 
woman who has disappointed her lover and has been for- 
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given may approach and say to a chief ‘ this chief is troubling 
me when my mind is set on you; when he is alive I cannot 
stay here ’ and thus induce the former to slay the latter. ” The 
Matsyapurana 323. 4 states that united people are more than a 
match even for Indra unless bheda is employed, that dissensions 
are of two kinds, internal and external, of which the former is 
more serious. External dissension means the quarrel with a 
chief, but internal dissension means dissension between a king 
and his queen or heir apparent or ministers. One should try to 
prevent dissension with one’s own relatives. Santi 69. 23 also 
advises the conquest of territory by fomenting dissensions. There¬ 
fore the expedient of 'divide et impei'a has a respectable antiquity. 
Danda in the case of a king’s country consists in sentencing 
to death or corporal punishment or fine and in the case of the 
enemy in fighting, destroying or devastating his country by seiz¬ 
ing his crops and grain, cattle, wealth, forts and in imprison¬ 
ing and injuring his people, burning his villages and forests. 

There were certain privileges that the king enjoyed. His 
rights to treasure trove have already been referred to ( H. Dh. 
vol. II, p. 146 ). Kaut. (IV. 1) gives the following rules. The 
person giving information about the discovery of a mine, jewels 
or treasure trove gets one-sixth, but if the informer be a servant 
of the king he gets t- j ; treasure trove beyond 100000 panas went 
to the king wholly (the finder being entitled to a Jth share only 
up to 100000 panas of the whole ); a subject who can prove that 
the treasure trove belonged to his ancestors would get the whole 
of it; if he takes it without establishing his ancestral ownership 
he is to be fined 500 panas and 1000 panas if he appropriated it 
secretly. The king also took by escheat the property of a person 
dying without leaving any heir except in the case of brahmanas 
(vide H. Dh. II, p. 146 where some authorities are cited). This 
subject will be dealt with at greater length under the next sect¬ 
ion on ‘ law and justice ’. The king was also entitled to all 
property that was lost or given up by the true owner. Vide 
Gaut.22« X. 36-38, Vas. 16.19, Manu VIE. 30-33, Yaj. H. 33, 
173-174, Sankha-Likhita. Gaut. and Baud. Dh. S. (1.10. 17 ) say 
that the king should preserve for one year articles found after 
proclaiming the finding by beat of drum, while Manu says that 
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the period is three years. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 33 reconciles these 
texts by saying that if the true owner comes to the king and 
establishes his ownership he gets back the entire article without 
paying anything for safe custody, if the owner comes in the 2nd 
year he pays of the price for custody, if in the third year he 
pays tit and J if he comes after three years. The finder gets i 
out of the share taken by the king. If the owner does not come 
at all the finder gets i and the king the rest. The king may 
dispose of the article if none claims it within that period, but 
if the owner comes after three years and the article has been 
disposed off, the king should return the equivalent of the portion 
taken by him. Yaj. II. 174 specifies other scales of charges for 
the custody of unclaimed animals such as four panas for a horse 
&c. Another special privilege of the king was that he could not 
be cited as a witness in a judicial proceeding between private 
parties. Vide Kaut. III. 11 (p. 175), Manu VIII. 65, Visnudharma- 
sutra 8. 2. 

Constitutionally there was no one who could directly bring 
to book the king guilty of injustice. But the Dharmasastra 
writers insisted that dharma was the king of kings (Br. Up. I. 
4* 14 quoted above p. 97 n. 125 ), that Varuna was the chastiser of 
kings (Manu IX. 245); therefore they appealed to the higher nature 
and conscience of the king and prescribed that if a king levied 
an unjust fine, he should oifer thirty times of that amount to 
Varuna, throw the amount in water or distribute it among 
brahmanas (Yaj. n. 307) and that where an ordinary man would 
incur a fine of one karsapapa for a wrong, the king certainly 
deserves to be fined a thousand karsapanas ( Manu VIH. 336 ). 
The remarks of Medhatithi on that verse quoted below are very 
interesting, when he insists on the principle that fines for the 
same wrong should vary with the capacity to pay^^*^. Even 
Kautilya (IV. 13 last two verses) falls in line with Manu IX. 
245 and Yaj. II. 307. But these prescriptions of Manu, Yaj. and 
Kaut. were counsels of perfection and must have been futile. 
No king would ordinarily fine himself. Therefore some medieval 
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digests like the Vivadaratnakara and the Dandaviveka (p. 55 ) 
interpret these texts as meaning that the word ‘rajan* 
applies here only to subordinate chiefs and not to a king who is 
independent. 

The flourishing state of a kingdom well governed by a 
good, well-equipped and active king is very graphically describ¬ 
ed in the Ramayana (II. 100. 43-46 ) * I hope your country is full 
of hundreds of caityas (platforms for sacred trees) and of people 
who are well-placed; is rendered charming by temples, prapas 
(sheds where water is distributed to travellers gratis ) and tanks; 
in which men and women are joyful: which is set off to advan¬ 
tage by merry gatherings and festivals; the whole extent of 
which is well cultivated; which is full of cattle and free from 
injury (to beings); which does not depend upon rains alone 
(for its crops); which is beautiful, free from beasts of prey and 
all kinds of dangers; which is endowed with mines; which is free 
from wicked men and enjoys prosperity and happiness’. The 
Adiparva chap. 109 (cr. ed. chap. 102) also contains a fine 
description of a well-governed and prosperous country. The 
country was to be full of public wells, gardens and meeting- 
halls (sabha). The Visnu-dharmottara I. 13. 2-12 contains an 
ideal description of ancient Ayodhya. ‘It was endowed with 
hundreds of parks; it celebrated festivals and held gatherings 
of people ; its population was free from disease and had valiant 
men; it always resounded with the music of lutes, flutes and 
tabors; it had fair complexioned, charming hetarai clever in 
brilliant conversation; its population was always gay; it re¬ 
sounded with the recitation of the Vevic* and was endowed with 
companies of brahmanas; its market rows were full of men 
that had applied scents to their bodies; there was not a man 
there who was wretched, dirty or emaciated; it stretched for 
three yojanas on the bank of the Sarayu and was ten yojanas 
in the middle. ’ 



CHAPTER Vt 


DURGA ( FORT OR CAPITAL) 

Manu IX. 294 places the capital (pura) even before rSetra. 
Medhatithi (on IX. 295) and Kulluka explain that the loss of 
the capital is a more serious danger than even the loss of some 
territory, because if the capital, which possesses all the stocks 
of food, in which are centred the principal elements and the 
army, is saved, then it is possible to retrieve even lost territory and 
to protect the country. It is as it were the pivot of the whole 
machinery of government. Other writers (and even Manu in 
Vn. 69-70) place the capital or fort after the ras^ra. It is 
probably due to the geographical situation in North India and 
the nature of the fighting in ancient times that made the capi¬ 
tal and forts of great importance in the several elements of the 
State. The capital mirrored the prosperity of the country and if 
properly walled also provided security. Yaj. 1 321 says that 
forts are meant for the safety of the king, the people and the 
treasury {jamkoiatmaguptaye). The reason for the construction 
of forts is well put by Manu VH 74 viz. that a single archer 
under the shelter of the fort-wall can fight a hundred of the 
enemy and a hundred can fight ten thousand. The Pancatantra 
(L 229 and II. 14 ) has a similar verse. Brhaspati quoted 
by the Rajanitiprakasa^** p. 202 states that the king should con¬ 
struct a fort with walls and a gate for the protection of himself, 
his wives, the people and the (wealth) collected by him. Xaut. 
(113 and 4) deals at length with the construction of durgas 
and the laying out of the capital in one of them. He says that 
in the four quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom forts 
should he built for offering resistance (to the enemy) on ground 
naturally fitted for the purpose. He speaks of four kinds of 
forts viz. 'audaka' (water-protected, which is on an island 
surrounded by water or on a plain surrounded by low ground), 
parvcUa (mountain one, such as a rocky hill or a cave), 
dhanvam (desert fort, on a waterless tract full of thickets or 
waste land), a forest fort full of wagtails and water and 
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thickets of reed. He says that the first two are suited for the 
protection of populous places and the last two for the protection 
of foresters. Va;^ 8. 108 .refers to four kinds of durgas. 
Manu VH. 70, Santi 56. 35 and 86. 4-5, Visnudharmasutra 
III. 6, Matsya 217. 6-7, Agnipurana 222. 4-5, Visnudhar- 
mottara IL 26. 6-9, III. 323. 16-21, Sukra IV. 6 speak of 
six kinds of forts viz. dhanvadurga (which is waterless five 
yojanas round a raised plain), mahidurga (a land fort, which 
is surrounded by a wall built of stones or burnt bricks, that is 
at least twelve feet high and twice as high as it is broad), 
jaladurga ( water fort, surrounded on all sides by deep water), 
varksa durga (fort that is surrounded for one yojana on all 
sides with thorny and tall trees and thorny creepers and 
bushes), nrdurga (fort that is guarded by a numerous army of 
four sections on all, sides), giridurga (mountain fortress, 
difficult to climb and with only one narrow access). Manu 
VII. 71 says that the mountain fortress is the,best of all, while 
6anti §6. 35 states that nrdurga is the most difficult to conquer^ 
The Manasollasa (n. 5 p. 78) speaks of nine kinds of durgas 
(adding those built with stones, bricks and mud). The 
Parasurama-pratapa enumerates eight kinds of durgas (Raja- 
vallabhakanda, folio 1) and states that the wall of a fort may 
be of stones or of baked bricks or of mud. Manu VH. 75- 
Sabha 5. 36 ( =Ayodhya 100, 53), Matsya 217. 8, Kam. IV. 60, 
Manasollasa III. 5 (verses 550-555), Sukra IV. 6. 12-13, Visnu* 
dharmottara 11. 26, 20-88 prescribe that forts should possess 
plenty of arms, grain, drugs and other materials, wealth, horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, brahmanas, artisans, machines 
(called Sataghnis acc. to Matsya, that kill a hundred), water 
and fodder. The Nitivakyamrta (durga-samuddesa p. 199) says 
that there must be means of leaving it secretly, otherwise it 
will be a prison and that no one should be allowed to enter it 
or leave it without a pass or without being searched. Kaut. 
(IL 3) gives detailed instructions for the construction of fort 
walls, towers, ditches, pillars, lotus ponds and buildings inside 
the fort, which are all passed over for want of space. Vide 
the Rajadharmakanda pp. 28-36 and the Rajadharmakaustubha 
pp. 115-117 for numerous quotations from the Dhanurveda of 
Usanas, the Mahabharata, the Matsya, the Visnudharmottara 
and other works on durga. 

In the Hgveda we have frequent mention of cities. In 
L 63. 7 Indra fe S6ld to have shattered seven cities for Purukutsa 
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and in 11. 20. 8 it is narrated that Indra killed the das 3 niB and 
destroyed their cities of ayas (copper, katvi dasyun pura ayasir 
m tarlt ). This shows that walled cities were known even 
at that distant date. There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the walls were of mud and wood or of stones and 
bricks. Vide Hopkins in J. A. O. S. Xm. pp. 174-176. 
The Tai. S. VL 2. 3. 1 speaks of the three cities of asuras 
constructed with ayas, silver and gold (harivl). In the agnr 
cayana as described in the Sat. Br. thousands of baked bricks 
were required. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro show that 
walls were built of burnt bricks ( Marshall, vol. L pp. 15-26 ). 
There is no reason to assume that houses, palaces and city walls 
could not have been built of bricks, simply because no purely 
Hindu ruins anterior to Alexander have yet been discovered or 
because Megasthenes describes that Pataliputra had a wall of 
wooden palisades. One must demur to the remarks of Hopkins 
on pp. 174-175 of J. A. O. S. voL XIII. Walls (prakara), toranas 
( arched gates) and upper stories (attalakas), moats are very 
often spoken of in connection with capitals in both epics. The 
gates were sometimes called after cities e. g. in Vanaparva I. 9-10 
the Pandavas are said to have gone out of Hastinapura from 
the gate called yardhamanapura. 22 ® Vide also Asramavasi- 
parva 16. 3. The Mahabharata states that palaces had dancing 
halls (nartanagara) attached to them (Vira^a-parva 22. 16 
and 25-26 ). Santi 69. 60 states that the capital was rendered 
gay by natas (players) and dancers and Santi 86 (4-15) 
describes how cities were to be founded in durgas, how they 
were to be full of music, festivals and merry gatherings (sarmjot- 
sam ) and what stores they should contain. In the Ramayana 
( V. 2. 50-53 ) Lanka is described as having palaces of seven or 
eight stories and mosaic pavements. The Brhatsaihhita (chap. 53) 
contains in 125 verses very accurate directions and measure- 
meets about palaces, houses &c. (i. e. on vastusastra). It states 
that the best kind of royal palace was to be 108 cubits broad, 
that palaces of 100, 92, 84, 76 cubits may be built, that the 
length in each case was to be one-fourth as much more as the 
breadth. It speaks of the dimensions of mansions for the 
commander-in-chief, ministers, the queen, crown prince, purohita, 
physician &c. In v. 23 it states that the walls may be of baked 
bricks or of wood. 
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The king was to have his capital inside a fort or in¬ 
dependent of it. Manu VII. 70, 76, Asramavasi 5. 16-17, 
Santi 86. 6-10, Kam. IV. 57, Matsya 217. 9fif, Sukra I. 213-217 
describe where and how a capital was to be built. Kautilya 
(in II. 4) describes at great length how the capital was to be 
laid out viz. the extent should be demarcated by three royal 
roads from west to east and three from south to north, the 
capital should have twelve gates, provided with concealed land 
and water exits ; the chariot roads, the royal roads and roads 
leading to dronar-mukha, sthaniya, the rastra and pastures 
should be four dandas (16 cubits) in wudth. He then prescribes 
the width of roads for various other purposes. Occupying 
one-ninth of the whole area of the capital, but to the north 
from the centre of the capital and in the midst of people 
of all castes the king’s own palace should be built facing the 
east or north. To the north-east of the palace should be the 
residences of the king’s teacher (acarya), purohita, ministers 
and the sacrificial place and water reservoir. He then assigns 
appropriate places round about the palace for the offices of 
the several superintendents, to merchants, principal artisans, 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vai^yas, prostitutes, wool workers, 
sudras &c. In the centre of the capital were to be constructed 
apartments for the images of Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayanta and the temples of Siva, Kubera, the Asvins» 
Laksmi and Madira ( Durga ?). The principal gates named after 
Brahma, Yama, Indra and Kartikeya were to be constructed. 
At a distance of 100 bows (400 cubits) beyond the ditch, platforms 
for holy trees, groves and embankments should be built. The 
cemetery should be to the east or north but to the south for 
the higher varnas. Heretics and candalas should have a place 
of residence beyond the cemetery. For each group of ten 
families there must be a well; oil, grain, sugar, salt, medicines, 
dried vegetables, fire-wood, arms, and other essential 
commodities should be stored in such large quantities that they 
might last for several years in case of a siege or invasion. The 
Matsyapurana ( 217. 9-87 ) differs from th e above description in 
many ways. It prescribes four wide roads, at the ends of which 
a temple, the royal palace, the court of justice and the principal 
gate are to be respectively constructed. Almost the whole of 
the description in the Matsya is quoted by the RajanitiprakaSa 
(pp. 208-213) and also in the Rajadharmakanda pp. 28-36. 
The former also quotes (pp. 214-219) a long passage from 
the Devipurana with regard to the construction of a mgara, 
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a piira, a Jiatta ( market), a puri, a paftarya and the temples 
of several deities that are to be built in each, the rites 
to be observed in measuring out the ground for each and 
accurately finding out of the east and other directions. Panini 
(Vn. 3. 14 pracam gramanagaranam) distinguishes between 
grama and nagara, while Patanjali thereon (vol. III. p. 321) 
explains that grama, ghosa, nagara, and samvaha are the 
appellations of different groups or settlements of people. The 
Vayupurana ( 94.40) separately mentions cities (purani) 
ghosas (hamlets of cowherds), villages and pattanas. Vide 
Sukranitisara I. 213-258 for provisions about the laying out of 
the capital, the palace, the court of justice, other state offices 
and public buildings, ditches &:c. and Yuktikalpataru pp. 22, S, 
Vayu 8. 108 ff, Matsya 130. Sukra(I. 260-267 ) describes 
how four royal roads should start from the palace in four direc¬ 
tions, how the best, middling and inferior royal roads should 
be 30, 20 and 15 cubits in breadth; he Ae&r\^s padya {a foot-path), 
vUhi ( a lane ) and mdrga as respectively equal to 3, 5 and 10 
cubits in breadth, that in the capital there should be no narrow 
street like a padya or vithi, that even in villages the public road 
should be at least 10 cubits in width, that all roads should slope 
down from their middle and that all houses should face the royal 
road. For a description of Ayodhya vide Ramayapa II, 100, 
40-42, which says that it was full of valiant men, , had strong 
gates, was full of elephants, horses, and chariots, was inhabited 
by energetic people of all castes that were devoted to their duties, 
that had mansions of various sizes, that it was prosperous and had 
many physicians. From the Ramayana (VI. 112. 42 sikturathyan- 
tardpand ) and the Mahabharata (Adi. 221. 36) it appears that the 
roads of the capital were watered. In the Harsacarita (III) Sana 
gives a graphic description of SthanviSvara (modern Thanesar). 
For the local administration of the capital, vide the duties of the 
nagaraka described above (p. 149 ) from Kautilya (11. 36 )• 
From the Paharpur plates ( dated Gupta sarfavat 159 i. e. 478-9 
A. D.) it appears that a nagara-srestbin (the chief of the bankers 
and traders of the capital) was nominated (probably by the 
king). Vide E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 at p. 61. There was probably a 
board of the elders of the city (pauramukhyas or pauravrddhas 

2^. Compare jrrm 5TT HT 
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as in Kautilya) appointed to help the Governor of the capital 
{ndgaraka) in administration. In the Damodarpur copper plates 
also a nagarasresthin is mentioned along with others who were 
approached for consenting to a purchase of land ( E. I. vol. XV 
at pp. 130, 133, dated Gupta samvat 129 ). Megasthenes (in 
McCrindle’s ‘ Ancient India *, Fragment XXXIV p. 187) describes 
the city of Palibothra (Pataliputra) and its administration. He 
says that six committees of five each looked to the affairs of the 
city and were respectively in charge of (1) industrial arts, ( 2 ) 
entertainment and care of foreigners, ( 3 ) inquiries about births 
and deaths, (4) trade and commerce, weights and measures, 
(5) manufactured articles, (6) collection of the 10th of the 
prices of articles sold. Fragments XXV-XXVI ( pp. 65-67 ) 
inform us that Palibothra was 80 stadia in length and 15 in 
width, that in shape it was a parallelogram, that it was surround¬ 
ed by a wooden wall with holes for discharging arrows and a 
ditch in front. Arrian states (pp. 209-210 of McCrindles 
* Ancient India ’) that Palibothra had 570 towers and 64 gates. 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya frequently brings in Pataliputra 
( e. g. in yol. I p* 380 he states that Pataliputra is alongside of 
the river Sona, on Pan. 11.1.16 ), in vol. IL p. 311 (vSrtika 4 on 
Pan. rv. 3. 66 ) he refers to its walls and to its palaces, in voL 
n. p. 321 ( on Pan. IV. 3.134 ). In Fa-Hien’s time (399-414 A.D.) 
the royal palace and halls in the midst of the city built of stone 
still existed and were so grand that they were then believed to 
have been the work of spirits (vide Legge p. 77 ). Vide Rhys 
Davids’ ‘ Buddhist India ’ pp. 34-41 for the ancient Indian 
capitals in the 7th century B. C. 

In the Bhagavatapurana (IV. 18. 30-32 ) it is narrated that 
Prtbu, son of Vena, first levelled the earth, established human 
habHations in villages, towns, capitals, forts &c., and that before 
Prthii people resided where they liked and there were no such 
groups as villages or towns. Bhrgu quoted by l^rldhara accord¬ 
ing to Rajaniti-kaustubha defines grama as the habitation of 
brahmanas, their hired labourers and Sudras, that kharvata is 
on the bank of a river and of a mixed character, one side being 
a village and the other a town. Saunaka quoted by the 
Rajaniti-kaustubha (pp. 103-4) defines khe^a as a place where 
bi^hmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas reside, that a place where all 
castes reside Is called a town, that brahmana householders 
i^ould be established on soil that is whitish and has sweet odour, 
"ksatriyas should be established in towns where the soil is reddish 
and wafts a sweet odour and vaisyas on yellowish soil. 



CttAPTfiR VII 

KOSA (TREASURY OR FINANCE) 


Kaut. (n. 1) states that a king whose treasury is depleted 
preys upon the citizens and the rural population and 
(n. 8) very25' rightly remarks that all undertakings depend 
upon kosa (financial position of the king), therefore the 
king must pay the first attention to kosa. Gautama (as 
cited by S. V. p. 46) holds that kosa is the basis or support of 
the other six elements of the State. The Santiparva 119. 16 
calls upon the king to guard his finances with great effort, 
since kings depend upon ko&a, which tends to the prosperity 
(of the kingdom ). Kam. XTTT. 33 states that it is on the lips 
of all that the king is dependent on ko§a. Santi 133 contains 
a eulogy of kosa. The Visnudharraottara U. 61.17 says that 
kosa is the root of the tree of State. The two great pillars of 
the Indian States in ancient India were the revenue and the 
army. Manu VII. 65 says that kosa and the government of the 
realm depend on the king i. e. they should be the personal 
concern of the king. Yaj. (I. 327-328) recommends that the 
king should personally look into the income and expenditure 
every day and keep in his treasury buildings whatever is 
brought by those who are appointed to bring gold and wealth. 
Kam. V. 77 and Sukra I. 276-278 say the same. The Bajataran- 
ginl (Vn. 507-508) tells us that king Kalasa of Kashmir 
(1063-1089 A. D.) kept accounts like a merchant, closely 
watched income and expenditure and had a clerk by his side 
with chalk and bhurja (birch leaf) to write upon. The principal 
means of filling the treasury is taxation. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to consider first the principles of taxation as evolved by 
our writers- The first principle was that the king could not 
levy, according to the smrtis, taxes at his pleasure or sweet 
will, that the rates of taxes which the king was entitled to levy 
were fixed by the smrtis and varied only according to the 

231. sarftwTT; i ll. 2 ; 
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commodity and also according as the times were normal or 
there was danger of invasion or some other calamity impending. 
For example, Gant. X. 24, Mann Vn. 130, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 22-23 
declare that the king may ordinarily take a sixth part of the 
grain-crops or produce of the soil, but Kaut. (V. 2), Manu 
( X. 118 ), Santi 87, Sukra IV. 2. 9-10 permit the king to take 
even one-third or one-fourth part of the crops in times of dis¬ 
tress { apad ). It has however to be noted that Kautilya requires 
the king to beg ( yaceta) of the people for this heavy taxation, 
he employs the word prayaya (request) for such demands, such 
taxation was not to be levied from inferior lands, and he 
expressly says that such a demand for excessive taxation is to 
be made only once and not twice in the same distress. Santi 
( 87. 26-33) contains a specimen of a long address to be given 
to the people when a. king demands higher taxation in danger 
( such as ‘ if the enemy invades you, you will lose all including 
even your wives, the enemy will not restore to you what he 
robs you of ’ &c.). The word ‘ pranaya ’ occurs in this sense 
in the Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman (E. I. vol. VIII 
p. 36 11. 15-16). Another principle laid down in somewhat 
poetical and picturesque language is that taxation should be 
felt by those taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
Udyogaparva^^^ ( 34. 17-18) states ‘ just as a bee draws honey 
but at the same time leaves the flowers uninjured, so the king 
should take wealth from men without harming them. One 
(a bee) may search each flower (for honey) but should not 
cut the very root just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal- 
maker Manu ( VII. 129 and 140 ) laconically puts the matter 
thus ‘ just as the leech, the calf and the bee take their 
sustenance little by little, so must the king draw from 
his kingdom annual taxes little by little. Let the 
king not cut up his own root (by levying no taxes) 
nor the root of others by^^^ excessive greed’. Santi (88 
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4-6 ) state? that the king should draw (taxes) from the realm 
lightly in the way the bee draws honey from the trees, he should 
do so in the way of the calf and should not bruise the 
udders (as the calf does not). Those verses also refer 
to the action of the leech, of the tigress carrying her cubs 
between her jaws and the rat gnawing at the feet of sleeping men» 
These ideas pervaded society so much that the same figure of 
the bee is instanced as regards the Buddhist bhikkhu’s importu¬ 
nity for alms in the Dhammapada (verse 49). The king should 
act like a gardener who prepares garlands without harming the 
trees and their leaves and should not act like one who prepares 
coals from trees (Santi 71. 20 Manu Vn. 139 requires that 
the king should not through greed tax the subjects heavily, as 
he would thereby cut off the roots (i. e. prosperity and content¬ 
ment) of the people, nor should he cut off his own roots (i. e. 
reduce himself to bankruptcy) by levying no taxes. A third 
principle of taxation was that when increasing taxes the rise 
should be gradual and a little at a time ( Santi 88. 7-8 ). Taxes 
were to be recovered at a proper time and proper place (Santi 
88. 12 and Kam. V. 83-84 )2S®. When taxing traders the king 
should make allowance for the price they had to pay, for the 
chances of selling the commodity (in his kingdom), the dis¬ 
tance over which the merchandise was brought, what they must 
have spent for their food and condiments and the cost of guard- 
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into the public treasury (vide‘Wealth of nations ’ ed. by Rogers, 1869, 
vol. II. pp. 414-416.) 
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ing the merchandise (Manu VJI. 127 = Santi 87. 13-14 In 
the case of artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay 
regard to the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries 
of life required by them (Santi 87. 15). Every one, however 
poor, must contribute something to the finances of the realm. 
Manu (Vn. 137-138) says that even a very poor man who 
maintains himself by following some occupation should be asked 
to contribute every year something in the nature of kara (a tax), 
while workers (like cooks), artisans (like blacksmiths), Sudras 
who subsist by manual labour (like porters) should be asked 
to contribute one day’s work to the king in a month. Vide 
Gaut. X. 31-34, Visnu Dh. S. III. 32 for the same. But Sukra 
IV. 2.121 says that workers and artisans should do one day’s 
work for the king gratis in a fortnight. Gaut. X. 34 adds that 
the king must supply them with food on the day they work 
gratis. The importance of a gold and silver reserve was well 
understood. Earn. (IV. 62-64) says that the king’s kosa should 
have many sources for filling it, but few outlets of expenditure, 
it should be full of all desired kinds of wealth, guarded by 
trusty officers, rich in pearls, gold and jewels, it should have 
been acquired according to sastric rules, be capable of bearing 
great strain of expenditure and that kosa is to be preserved 
only for the purpose of securing the two goals viz. dharma and 
artha, for affording maintenance to the servants engaged by the 
king and as a safeguard against calamities. Sukra IV. 2*3 remarks 
that kosa is accumulated for the upkeep of the army and for the 
benefit of the people and for performing sacrifices. Gaut. X. 
28-29, Manu vn. 128, Vin. 306-308, NSr. ( prakirnaka 48 ) and 
others say, as has been already stated, that taxation is meant 
for the protection of the subjects and that it is the king’s wages 
(vetam) for the protection he affords. Manu IX. 305 compares 
the king taking taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the 
seas (in order to return it in the form of rain, as the Raghu- 
vaihsa 1.18 very happily puts it). Earn. (V. 78-79) enumerates 
eight principal sources (called astamrga ) of filling the treasury 
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through the action of the heads of the departments viz. agricul¬ 
ture, trade-routes (both on land and water), the capital, water 
embankments, catching of elephants, working mines and collect¬ 
ing gold &c., levying wealth (from the rich), founding towns 
and villages in uninhabited spots. The Manasollasa (II. 4 verses 
539-540 p. 77) advises the king to spend ordinarily three-fourths 
of the yearly revenues and save one-fourth. Sukra (I. 315-317 ) 
prescribes that the king should save 1/6 of his total annual 
income and should spend 1/2 of the whole on the army and 
one-twelfth each on charity (to the learned, the poor and 
helpless &c.), ministers, inferior officials, and his private purse 
or expenses. Sukra IV. 2. 26 requires the king to have as much 
stock of grain as would be required for three years’ consumption 
in his country. In IV. 2.13 he sets before the king the impossi¬ 
ble ideal that his treasury should be so full that he can support 
his army for 20 years if no taxes from agriculture or tolls were 
raised or no fines were recovered. The Manasollasa (II. 4. 394, 
397 p. 64) says that the king’s treasury should be always full 
of gold, silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes, that pure 
gold in the form of niskas ( coins) or bars or ornaments should 
be held in the treasury. Kaut. (IV. 3) as stated above permitted 
the king in famines to make the rich disgorge their wealth. 
In V. 2 he remarks that if after making special requests for 
additional taxation, when the treasury is empty and some 
danger is impending, to the cultivators, merchants, wine-sellers, 
prostitutes and those who rear pigs, poultry, cattle &c., the king 
may request the rich to give as much of their gold as they can 
and the king may honour them by bestowing on them a post at 
his court, or the dignity of an umbrella, a turban or some 
decoration in return for their wealttf^®. He permits the king in 
calamities to take away the wealth of the corporations (sanghas) 
of heretics and of temples also, to set up all of a sudden on one 
night a god or a platform (caitya) for a holy tree or a sacred 
place for a man of miraculous powers and provide for fairs and 
merry gatherings there and secure the necessary money^*®. He 
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240. Compare note 164 above about theMauryas who wanting money set 
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Kashmir plundered most of the temples (Rajatarahgini VII. 1090). 
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recommends many other tricks and dodges for securing money, 
which are passed over. Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
these devices is that Kautilya is careful to point out that they 
were to be employed only against the seditious and the irreligi¬ 
ous and not against others (V. 2 ‘ evam dusye§vadharmikem 
varteta netarem ’). Vide Nitivakyamrta (kosa-samuddesa) p. 205 
for similar provisions to replenish a depleted treasury. The 
Parasuramapratapa ( Rajavallabhakanda, folio 27 b ) quotes a 
verse which recommends resort to alchemy for replenishing the 
treasury**^". Sukra TV. 2.11 advises the king when in financial 
diflSculties to promise interest to the rich and take their wealth 
and to return it with interest when the difficulties are got 
over®^*. Santi (88. 29-30) asks^*^ the king to honour the wealthy 
men in his kingdom, since they constitute an important element 
of the realm and are the most eminent among all beings and to 
request them ‘ confer along with me favours on the people ’. 

Several reasons are assigned for people’s payment of taxes 
to the king. Gaut. X. 28 says that they should do so because 
he protects them. In some places the idea put forward is that 
taxes are the wages ( vetana) of the king and that the subjects 
made a contract with the king Manu to that effect. Vide 
Santi 67 and 70.10, Baud. Dh. S. 1.10. 1, Nar. 18. 48, Kaut. 1.13 
(quoted on p. 21 above). Kat. (verses 16-17) states that as the 
king is the owner of the earth but not of other kinds of wealth, 
he is entitled to get the sixth part of the produce of land and that 
since human beings reside on land they are declared to be 
owners (in ordinary parlance, but they have only a qualified 
ownership). Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
dharmasastras, arthasastras and the inscriptions. The oldest 
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word for. a tax paid to the king is ‘ bali Rg. VII. 6. 5*^^ and 
X. 173. 6 speak of the common people as ‘ balihrt * (bringers of 
6a/i, tribute or tax for the king). In the Tai. Br. (n. 7.18. 3 ) it 
is said ‘ the people bring bali to him In the Ait. Br. ( 35. 3 ) 
the vaiiya is characterized as ‘balikrt’ (payer of taxes to another), 
since brahmanas and ksatriyas were mostly exempt from taxat¬ 
ion. Vide Prof. Hopkins’ ‘ Social condition of the ruling class ’ 
J. A.O. S. vol. XIII. p. 89 and Pick p. 119 ( as to the evidence 
of the Jatakas on taxation). ManuVU. 80, Matsya 215. 57, 
Ramayana III. 6.11, Visnu Dh. S. III. 22 employ the word ‘bali’ 
in the sense of the 6th part of the produce of land that the 
king levied as tax. In the Rummindei Pillar Inscription of 
Aioka (Corpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 164) it is said that the village of 
Lummini was made free from the payment of ‘ bali ’, but had 
to pay one-eighth share. Here ‘ bali ’ is contrasted with 
‘ bhaga * which is a general term. The word ‘ kara ’ appears to 
mean a tax in general. Vide Ap. Dh. S. 11. 10. 26. 10, Manu 
Vn. 128, 129, 133, Vas. 19. 23, Visnu Dh. S. m. 26-27. The 
word ‘ bhaga ’ (share) is also general and means the king’s 
dues on land, trees, drugs, cattle, wealth &c. Vide Manu VII. 
130-131, VIII. 305, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 25. This meaning of 
‘ bhaga ’ is ancient. We saw above (p. 112 ) that bJiagadugha is 
one of the ratnins of the king. The Amarakosa treats bali^ 
kara, and bhaga as synonymous. 

The word ‘ sulka ’ generally means the tolls or customs 
duties levied from vendors and purchasers on merchandise 
carried into or out of the kingdom (Sukranitisara IV. 2. 108 ). 
The Mahabhasya on the vartika ayasthanebhyasthak ’ on Pan. 
IV. 2.104 gives saulkika and gaulmika as examples, indicating 
thereby that sulka or toll was levied as a source of income (aya) 
at the toll-gate. 

The principal and perennial sources of income to the state 
were three viz. the king’s share of the produce of land, tolls 
and customs duties, fines levied from wrongdoers or defeated 
litigants (vide Santi 71.10 and Sukra IV. 2. 13). From this and 
from Manu X. 119-120 it appears that the principal tax-payers 
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were agriculturists, traders, manual workers and artisans. In 
Manu Vin. 307 quoted in the Dandaviveka of Vardhamana (p. 5) 
it is said that the king who, without affording protection, levies 
hali, kara, sulka, pratibhoga (pratibhaga in the printed smrti) 
and ofawda (fines) goes at once to hell and Vardhamana explains 
kara as the dues recovered every month from villagers and 
city-dwellers ( every month or twice a year in Bhadrapada or 
Pausa according to Kulluka), sulka as the twelfth share re¬ 
covered from traders, pratibhoga as the dues in the form of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables presented every day. A few remarks 
on these and other taxes must be made here. Manu Vn. 130, 
Gaut. X. 24, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 22, Manasollasa (H. 3. 163 p. 44) 
and several others prescribe that the king is entitled to the 6th, 
8th or 12th part ( only sixth in Visnu, also 10th in Gaut.) of the 
yield of grain from land. Brhaspati and the Visnudharmot- 
tara®^® (11. 61. 60--61) quoted in the Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 262- 
263) make it clear under what circumstances these different 
shares are to be taken: viz. the king takes 1/6 of iukadhanya 
(awned or bearded grain like wheat and barley), 1/8 from 
Mmbidhanya (grain in pods), 10th part from crops grown on land 
that was fallow for many years, l/8th from lands sownin the 
rainy season and one-sixth from lands that have spring crops. 
The tax was to be paid once every year or once in six months 
according to the custom of the country. The varying rates 
prescribed by Kautilya have been indicated in describing 
the duties of the sitadhyaksa. Sukra (IV. 2. 121-122) gives 
a salutary rule that if a cultivator constructs a tank, a 
well or an artificial water-course or brings under cultivation 
land previously fallow, the king should not levy a tax thereon 
till the person making the expenditure has recovered twice the 
amount spent by him. Kaut. (11. 1) provides that the king 
may show favour ( anuqraha) to the cultivators by supplying 
them with seed, cattle and money and that they should return 
the advances by easy instalments and that the king shall 
bestow favours and remissions (parikdra) in such a way that 
they might tend to swell the treasury and not tend to its 
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depletion. It has already been stated that according to the 
smrtis the ordinary share of the king was one-sixth, but that in 
case of the danger of invasion or similar calamity he was allow¬ 
ed to raise it to one-fourth. Megasthenes (Fragment I, p. 42 ) 
says that no person is permitted to own land and that besides 
the land tribute people pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of the produce. This shows that the tax on land was very 
heavy in the times of Candragupta probably owing to his wars 
to drive away the Greeks and the huge armies that he had to 
employ. Manu VH. 130, Gaut. X. 25, Visnu Dh. S. III. 24, 
Manasollasa ( TL 3. 163 p. 44 ) hold that the king is entitled to 
the 50th part of the cattle reared by herdsmen and of the interest 
earned by those who lend money at interest. This last appears 
to be analogous to modern income-tax. The Sukranitisara 
IV. 2. 128 makes the tax to be on the interest earned by 
money-lending.*^® Visnu adds cloth to these two. Manu VH. 
131-132, Gaut. X. 27, Visnu Dh. S. ID. 25, Visnudharmottara H- 
61. 61-63 and Manasollasa lay down that the king is entitled to 
a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes 
(like sandal-wood), medicinal plants (like guducl ), rasa ( salt 
&c.), flowers, roots (like turmeric ), fruits, leaves (like palm 
leaves), vegetables, grass, hides, articles manufactured from 
bamboo slips, earthenware, articles prepared from stones. Visnu 
adds deer hides to these. 

Sulka is of two kinds, what is levied on goods carried by land 
and what is levied on goods carried by water { Mit. on Yaj. II. 
263 ). Gaut. X. 26 and Visnu Dh. S. HE. 29 state that the sulka 
is l/20th part on merchandise for sale ( bought and sold in the 
country itself) which is interpreted by some (like Haradatta 
and Nandapandita) as meaning that 5 per cent of the price of 
articles sold should be taken by the king as tax, while the 
Rajanitiprakasa (p. 264 ) explains that the king is entitled'only 
to five per cent of the difference between the cost price and the 
sale price of merchandise. Manu VUI. 398 also is susceptible 
of these two interpretations, as the commentaries of Medhatithi 
and Kulluka show. The Visnu Dh. S. (III. 29-30) prescribes that 
the king takes one-tenth on merchandise produced in his own 
country and one-twentieth on goods imported from a foreign 
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country. Yaj. II. 261 says that the sulka on goods is twentieth 
part of the prices of the goods. Kaut. (11. 21 ) in his chapter on 
the superintendent of tolls (sulkadhyaksa) sets out several 
rules, of which a few interesting ones are given here. Com¬ 
modities intended for marriage or taken by a bride from her 
parents to her husband or meant as presents or for the purpose 
of sacrifices or the accouchement of women or for the worship of 
gods, or for the ceremonies of caula, upanayana, goddiia, or for 
the observance of a w'ata or for the consecration of a person for 
a sacrifice and for other special ceremonies shall be allowed to 
go free of tolls. Whatever commodities would cause harm to 
the realm or are useless should be destroyed ; whatever is of 
great benefit and seeds not easily available should be allowed 
to be imported without chargeHe further says (11.22) 
that sulka is levied on exports and imports of merchandise and 
that on imports the tax will be one-fifth of the price of the 
commodities ( as a general rule ) and prescribes varying rates 
( 1/6,1/10, 1/15, 1/20, 1/25 ) on different kinds of articles. In 
II. 28 (on the superintendent of shipping) Kautilya gives 
further rules some of which have been already noted. He 
prescribes rules for ferries also, viz. that brahmanas, ascetics, 
children, very old people, sick men, messengers, pregnant women 
are to be provided with free passes by the superintendent 
enabling them to use the ferries. A man with a load and small 
animals were to pay one masa at a ferry, a cow or a horse two 
masas and so on. The Manasollasa (II. 4. vv. 374-376 p. 62 ) 
prescribes that the king should well guard all harbours (veld-pura) 
that are near the sea, that when the boats of sailors residing in 
his own country return to the harbour the king should charge 
one-tenth ( of the price of goods brought) as the duty and that 
when foreign boats are driven to his harbour by an unfavourable 
wind, the king should confiscate all their merchandise or may 
give a little to the owners of those boats. In this connection a 
very interesting inscription may be referred to. The Motupalli 
pillar Inscriptionof the Kakatiya king Ganapatideva (of 
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1244-45 A. D.) issues (E. I. vol. XII p. 195 ) a charter of security 
( abhaya-sasana) to the sailors who ply between towns in dif¬ 
ferent countries, islands and continents : ‘ when ships that made 
voyages from one country to another were driven or were 
shattered or touched at a place that was not meant as a place of 
call, owing to unfavourable winds, former kings forcibly took 
away all commodities therein such as gold, elephants, horses 
&c.; but we, considering that wealth is dearer than life itself, 
have with kindness decided to give everything except the fixed 
sulka to those sailors who undertake the great venture of cross¬ 
ing the sea, so that thereby we shall secure fame and righteous¬ 
ness ; the sulka fixed is as follows About iulka to be levied on 
goods brought by the sea the Baud. Dh. S. (1.10.15-16) prescribes 
that it is 10 per cent of the cargo except one best article (which 
is totally exempted). In the Kharepatan grant of the Silara 
king Rattaraja dated sake 930 it is provided that one golden 
gadiyava was levied as duty on each vessel that came from 
another country (dvipantarayata-vahitrat) and one golden 
dharana had to be paid on each vessel coming from the district 
of Kandalamuliya excepting Cemulya (modern Cheul) and 
Candrapura. Vide E. I. vol. III. p. 292 at p. 301. Sukra (IV. 2 . 
109-111) lays down some very reasonable rules viz. on the same 
commodity sulka is to be taken in the same country by the king 
only once and never more than once; the king may take either 
1/16,1/20 or 1/32 from the vendee or vendor; no sulka is to 
be taken from the vendor when he has to sell his goods at the 
same price at which he bought them or for less than the cost 
price; the king should always take from the buyer the proper 
sulka after seeing what profit he is going to make. Nar. 
( sambhuya-samutthana verses 14-15 ) lays down that whatever 
is to be used by srotriyas ( brahmanas learned in the Vedas ) for 
domestic purposes is exempt, but not what they may employ in 
trade; the gifts received by brahmanas, the property of stage- 
players, whatever is carried on a man’s shoulders—on all these 
no sulka must be levied. The exemption of brahmanas and 
others from taxation has already been dealt with in H. Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 143-145. Gaut. X. 9-12, Ap. Dh. S. H. 10. 26. 10-16, 
Vas. I 42-46 and 19. 23-24, Manu. VIII. 394 exempt a learned 
brahmana, the women of all varnas, all boys before the signs 
of puberty appear, all those who stay with a teacher for study, 
ascetics who are intent on dharma, 6udras that do menial work 
such as washing the feet of higher varnas, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the diseased, the cripple, an old man of 70 years or 
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more. Though these really required more protection than most 
people^ humanity and higher feelings made them exempt from 
taxes from very ancient times. The claims to exemption were 
probably exaggerated and not respected in practice. For example, 
Narada (VI. 14) states that the king is not to levy tolls or 
customs duties on articles required by srotriyas for domestic 
use but if they engaged in trade they had to pay taxes on 
merchandise.®^' The Mit. on Yaj. II. 4 states that the six exemp¬ 
tions mentioned in Gaut. (VIIL 12-13 ) apply only to a very 
learned brahmana and not to all brahmanas. Manu. VII. 133 
provides that a king even when he has lost everything should 
not levy a tax on srotriyas and relying on this the Vai jay anti 
explains Visnu Dh. S. III. 26 as referring only to learned 
brahmanas. The Ramayana (III. 6. 14)®^'" states, differing 
from other authorities, that the king shares one-fourth of the 
merit of munis ( ascetics) dwelling in his kingdom. There was 
a corresponding liability on the king; viz. he shared half and 
half in the demerit due to the sins committed by the subjects 
that are not properly restrained by him (Yaj. I 337 ). Manu 
and Visnu. Dh. S. III. 28 and Visnudharmottara 11. 61. 25 say 
that he reaps the sixth part of the sin of his subjects. 

Kaut. in n. 15 mentions numerous kinds of taxes or dues 
that were levied by the king. It is not possible to explain many 
of the terms used by him. In the ancient inscriptions, when 
making grants of a village and the like, it is usual for the kings to 
specify the exemptions from taxes and dues that went with the 
grant. Such exemptions were called parihara, which word 
occurs in Kautilya and also in the Hathigumpba Inscription 
of Kharavela {in the 2nd century B. 0., E. I. vol. xx at p. 9 ) 
where we read ‘ bamhananam jatim pariharam dadati \ In certain 
early records even, these exemptions are said to be eighteen, 
e. g. in the Hirahadagalli plate of Sivaskandavarman (E. I. 
vol. I. p. 6) and the Omgudu plate of Vijayaskandavarman 
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(E.L15p;250). Vide H. Dh. vol. 11. pp. 864-865 and notes 
thereon for grants containing names of numerous taxes that 
were remitted to the grantees and ‘ Pandyan kingdom ’ by 
Prof. Nilkanta Sastri p. 217 on the same subject. 

Fines as a source of revenue will be discussed in the next 
section about ‘ law and justice The king had numerous other 
sources of income. Kaut. (II. 12) describes the duties of the 
superintendent of mines. Every thing dug up from mines 
belonged to the king ( Visnudharmasutra IIL 55 ). According 
to Manu VIII. 39 and Medhatithi thereon the king is entitled 
to a half ( or some share i, ^ &c.) of the ore dug out of mines, as 
he is the lord of the earth and gives protection. In modern times 
under sec. 69 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, Government have 
a right to all mines and minerals. The Parasuramapratapa 
quotes a verse : ‘ Brahma arranged that the king was (to be ) the 
owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the earth,’ 
while Kat. (16-17 ) says ( vide note 243 ) ‘ the king is declared 
to be the lord of the land, but never of other kinds of wealth ; 
therefore he should secure the sixth part of the fruits of land, 
but not otherwise at all. Since human beings reside on it (land) 
their ( qualified ) ownership thereof has been declared ’. For 
further discussion of the theory of the king’s ownership of all 
land, vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 865-869. The State itself 
manufactured salt, took its share in salt manufactured by 
private persons and levied | as State dues on imported salt. 
Kautilya mentions ten kinds of revenue from mines. The 
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MUnasollasa (H. 3. verses 332 and 361) asks the king to guard 
mines of gems, gold and silver and declares that the Creator 
made the king the ruler over all wealth and especially over 
what is inside the earth. Rudradaman (150 A. D. ) boasts that 
he filled his treasury by means of bali, iulka and bhaga levied 
according to the sastras and that his treasury overflowed with 
heaps of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis lazuli and other gems 
( E. I. vol. Vm. p. 36 at p. 44 ). Kaut. (IV. 1) says that those 
who sweep the dust ( near mines Sic.) should get one-third of 
the valuable things found and the king should get two-thirds 
and all jewels. The king had also monopolies in certain 
matters. He alone could catch elephants. Kaut. (II. 31-32 ) 
and Maiiasollasa (11. 3, pp. 44-58) deal with this matter, the 
latter describing several methods of catching elephants. 
Medhatithi^^* on Manu VIII. 400 says that kings have a 
monopoly as to elephants because it is well-known that they 
are most useful to them and he specifies certain monopolies 
such as those in saffron, silken cloth and wool, horses, pearls 
and jewels. Megasthenes (Fragment XXXVI. p. 90) states 
that a private person was not allowed to keep an elephant or a 
horse and that those animals were held to be the special 
property of the king. 

The king recovered a sort of road cess through officers 
called antapala (guardians of borders or boundaries) viz. 1^ 
pana on each cart loaded with merchandise, half a pana on 
each head of cattle, |th pana on minor quadrupeds, and one 
masa on a load carried on a man’s shoulders (Kaut II. 21 p. 111). 
Sukra IV. 2.129 permits for the repairs to the roads a tax on 
those who use roads. Revenues were raised in numerous other 
ways such as by charging for stamping weights and measures, 
by fees levied from keepers of gambling halls, from players, 
singers and musicians, from prostitutes, from forests and 
pastures &c. Brhat-Parasara X. p. 282 allows the king in a 
financial crisis to use even temple funds and make them good 
when freed from his difficult position. Similarly it allows the 
king (in difficulty ) to take the wealth of usurers, of low people. 
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of heretics and prostitutes, as the continuance and prosperity 
of temples and the others depend upon the king. 

The Rajatarahgini (VII. 1008) notices that a tax was 
levied on Kashmirians performing sraddha at Gaya. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya V found near Gadag dated ^ake 934 
(1012-13 A. D.) refers to taxes levied on upanayana, marriages, 
vedic sacrifices &c. ( E. 1. vol. 20 p. 64 ). It appears that the 
king of Anahilavad, Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. D.), levied a tax 
on pilgrims going to Somanatha at the frontier town Bahuloda 
and it is said that the tax yielded 72 lakhs of rupees a year, 
which Siddharaja remitted for the sake of and at the inter¬ 
vention of his mother; vide Bom. G. vol. I. part 1 p. 172 and 
Prabandha-cintamani (p. 84, Tawney). The amount is probably 
very highly exaggerated in order to glorify Siddharaja, but 
this shows that the yield of the pilgrim tax must have been 
sub.stantial. The Manasollasa in its great desire to help the 
king with the accumulation of v/ealth advises the king even to 
resort to alchemy. 

A question may be asked: what were the means of preven¬ 
ting a king from being over-exacting and tyrannical in his 
taxes ? Kaut. (VII. 5. pp. 276-277 ) cites at great length 
the causes that lead to the impoverishment of the subjects, to 
their being greedy and disaffected. Among these he mentions 
* not paying what ought to be paid and exacting what ought not 
to be exacted, not punishing the guilty and severely punishing 
the guilty, not protecting the people against thieves and 
robbing them of their wealth He then states that when the 
subjects become impoverished they become greedy and when 
greedy they become disaffected and voluntarily go over to the 
side of the king’s enemy or destroy their own king. In another 
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place Kautilya (XHI. 1) suggests that a conqueror may 
employ spies who should encourage the subjects of his enemy 
suffering from famine, depredations of thieves and wild tribes 
to tell their king, ‘ we shall beg the king for favours (remission 
of taxes or help in the way of seeds &c.) but if he does not 
agree to bestow favours we shall go to another country So the 
threat of disaffection and migrating to another country were the 
deterrents against the tyranny of heavy taxation according 
to Kautilya. Santi 87. 36 says^®^"* that if the vaisyas (gominah, 
who bore the brunt of taxation) were neglected, they may dis¬ 
appear from the country and dwell in forests. Manu (VII. Ill- 
112 ) warns kings who through folly rashly oppress their king¬ 
doms that they may ere long lose their own lives and those of their 
relatives and also their kingdoms. Yaj. (I 340-341) is even 
more emphatic and says that the king who seeks to increase his 
treasury with wealth extracted by unjust means from his realm 
loses his wealth in no time and meets destruction along with 
his relatives. ‘ The fire springing from the wrath caused by the 
harassment of the subjects does not cease without burning the 
family, the wealth and the life of the king.’ Katyayana (v. 19) 
harps on the spiritual consequences: ‘ the king who unjustly 
takes from his kingdom taxes, fines, share of crops and tolls, 
incurs*^* sin.’ Sukra^^® (11. 319-321 and 370) emphasizes 
the keeping of daily, monthly and yearly accounts and the 
entering of the several items of income on the left side of the 
account and of those of expenditure on the right. The 
Nitivakyamrta refers to the appointment of auditors when 
there is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BALA (THE ARMY). 

Bala is also called danda in Kant, and elsewhere. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu danda means ‘ punishment, corporal or monetary ’ 
and the army with its four arms is included by Sumantu under 
kosa (acc. to S. V. p. 46 ). 2 ®® In the Rgveda we have frequent 
references to armies, weapons, battles &c. The word senmit 
occurs in Rg. X. 84. 2 where Manyu (martial Fury ) is invoked 
to be the Commander.*®^ Bg. VI. 75 is full of references to 
bows, arrows, armour, bow-strings, quiver, charioteer, horses, 
chariots &c. Kam. (XIII. 34-37 ) states that the king possessed 
of a sound financial position increases his depleted army, 
supports his own subjects and is depended upon even by his 
enemies. All the following result from the possession of a 
(powerful) army viz. increase of the wealth of one’s friends and 
enemies and of the ( king’s) territories, prompt attainment of 
objects that seemed distant, protection of what is already secur¬ 
ed, destruction of the armies of the enemy, the keeping together 
of one’s army. Most authorities agree in saying that troops are 
of six kinds viz. mania ( hereditary ), hhrta or bhrtaka or hlirtya 
(hired troops ), iretjii ( guild troops), mitra (troops of an ally or 
friendly power or feudatories), amitra (troops that once belonged 
to the enemy ), apivl or a^vika (wild tribes as troops). Vide 
Kaut.*®* IX. 2 (first sentence ), Kam. XVIII. 4, Agnipurana 242. 
1-2, Manasollasa (11. 6, verse 556 p. 76 ). The first three works 
say that each earlier variety of troops is superior to each later 
one. Mania troops corresponded to the modern standing army, 
since Kaut. (IX. 2) prefers them on the ground that they depend 
on the king for maintenance and are being constantly drilled. 
They most probably consisted of persons who and whose ancestors 
got tax-free lands in lieu of military service. The Sabha- 
parva 5. 63 appears to refer to four kinds { omitting sreni and 
amitra) and Yuddhakanda 17. 24 refers to five ( omitting sreni). 
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The Asramavasikaparva ( 7. 7-8 ) names five kinds (except 
amitra ) and states that mania and mitra armies are superior to 
the rest and hired troops and sreni troops are each other’s equals. 
This division of armies into various kinds is mentioned in the 
grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi in Gupta-Valabhi year 206 (E. I. 
vol. XI. p. 106, where the king is said to have acquired the 
kingdom with the help of maula, bhrta, mitra and sreni armies )• 
Manasollasa defines the atavika^®^ army as consisting of rdsadas, 
mlecchas and similar castes dwelling in the vicinity of mountains 
and amitra troops as soldiers who once belonged to an enemy king 
but being defeated were taken captive and made slaves. Accord¬ 
ing to the Rajanitiratnakara (p. 38) ‘ aribala ’ means ‘ troops that 
come to a king after leaving the king’s enemy Kam. XVUI. 7 
says that the atavika troops are, by nature, irreligious, greedy, 
ufiaryas and non-observers of truth. They correspond to the 
pendharis and freebooters of later times. The reasons why hered¬ 
itary and other troops are superior to amitra and atavika varie¬ 
ties are explained at great length by Kaut. IX. 2 and Kam. XVIII. 
5-9. Kaut. (IX. 2 ) states that an amiti'a army led by an arya 
is superior to wild tribe troops. Both of them are out for plunder 
and in case no plunder can be had or when there is a 
disaster they may prove as dangerous as snakes. By §reni-bala 
he has in mind the organized bands of soldiers to whom he 
refers elsewhere as ‘ vartasastropajivinah ’ ( vide p. 89 above ), 
As it is not unlikely that members of trade-guilds either them¬ 
selves learnt the profession of arms or engaged soldiers for the 
protection of their merchandise and property, these could be 
pressed into his service by a king in case of need and were 
distinguished from the hereditary army and hired troops as 
‘ sreni-bala ’. Differing from the acdryas that troops composed of 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are superior for en¬ 
listment in the order of the castes, Kaut. holds that an army of 
ksatriyas well-trained in the wielding of arms or an army of 
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vaisyas and sudras having greater numerical strength is better 
than an army composed of brahmana soldiers, since an enemy 
may win over the latter army by prostrating himself before 
them.*®® Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 122-123 for discussion on the 
question whether brahmanas could become soldiers. In Udyoga- 
parva 96. 7 (cr. ed. chap. 94) it is said that king Dambhod- 
bhava every day asked in the morning whether there was any 
sudra, vaisya, ksatriya or brahmana equal or superior to him 
in armed conflict. That shows that soldiers of castes other 
than ksatriyas were not unheard of in the Epic age. Kam. IV. 

(63, 65, 67 ) says that the hereditary army ( pitr-paitamaha) 
should consist mostly of ksatriyas. In the Maliya copperplate 
of Maharaja Dharasena II (252 Valabhi saihvat i. e. 571-72 
A. D. ) Bhatarka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, is 
said to have secured the kingdom with the help of maula, 
bhrta, mitra and sreni troops ( Gupta Inscriptions p. 165). 
Sukra (II. 137-139) says that the soldiers may be sudras, 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, mlecchas or of mixed castes, provided they 
are brave, restrained, well-built, devoted to their master and 
their dharma, and hate the enemy. Santi (101. 3-5 ) describes 
in what respects soldiers from Gandhara, Sindhu and other 
countries and Yavana and Deccan soldiers excel, remarks that 
brave and strong men are to be found everywhere (verse 6 ) 
and that men from the border (i. e. hhillas and Imvartas accord¬ 
ing to Nilakantha) are desperate fighters, would never run 
away from battle and so should be preferred for enlistment 
in the army (verse 19). The Yasastilaka III (pp. 461-467) 
describes the characteristics of Northern Indian (auttarapatha), 
Deccan (daksinatya), Dramila (South Indian), Tirhut (Taira- 
bhukta) and Gurjara soldiers. An army was said to be composed 
of four parts, viz. elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers 
( caturanga bala ). Kam. XVin. 24 says that hala is sixfold, 
viz. the four sections of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants 
together with ?7za72/m (line of policy) and kosa (treasury). In 
^nti. 103. 38 the army is said to have six angas (the well- 
known four plus kosa and roads for traffic). According to 
Kautilya (II. 2, Vn. 11) and Kam. XIX. 62 the destruction of 
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the enemy’s forces and victory depended on elephants. Santi- 
parva (100. 24) says that an army in which the infantry pre¬ 
dominates remains firm and that cavalry and chariots are all 
right when there is no rain. Santi (59. 41-42) enumerates eight 
elements of the army viz. the well-known four (elephants etc.), 
visti (labourers or porters who gave free labour and were only 
fed but were paid no wages), boats, spies, and guides (deMka). 
Vide Santi 121. 44 also. In the Mahabharata elephants do not, 
except in rare cases, play any role in the fighting that went 
on, while chariots and the other arms of an army are described 
everywhere. In the Virataparva ( 65. 6 ) Vikarna was seated 
on an elephant when he attacked Arjuna; Bhismaparva 20. 7 
refers to Duryodhana as riding an elephant and (95. 32-33) 
Bhagadatta is described as seated on an elephant when he 
attacked Bhima. In this respect the Epic carries on the 
vedic tradition. Megasthenes (Fragment 1 p. 30) notes that 
in ancient India elephants were trained for war and 
turned the scale of victory. Vast armies were kept by ancient 
kings and emperors. When Satrughna started against the 
demon Lavana he had an army of 4000 horses, 2000 chariots 
and 100 elephants with him ( Eamayana Vn. 64. 2-4 ). In the 
Dasakumaracarita VDI the cynical jester Viharabhadra reminds 
his master that the latter had 10000 elephants, three lakhs of 
horse and numberless foot-soldiers (B. S. S. p. 133, of ed. of 1919). 
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Megasthenes (in Fragment XXVII p. 68) speaks of the camp 
of Sandrakottos ( Candragupta Maurya) that had 400000 men, 
notes (in Fragment LVI) that the king of Palibothra had in 
his pay a standing army of six lakhs of foot-soldiers, 30000 
cavalry and 9000 elephants (p. 141, McCrindle ), that the king 
of Horatae (Surastra) had 150000 foot-soldiers, 5000 cavalry 
and 1600 elephants {ibid p, 150) and that even^the Pandyan 
kingdom ruled by women had 150000 foot and 500 elephants 
( ibid, p. 147 ). Vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Records &c. ’ vol. Lp. 213 
for the armies collected by Harsa in his march against the 
murderer of his elder brother (viz. 5000 elephants, 2000 horse 
and 50000 foot-soldiers) and the vast armies that he had after 
six years of conquest viz. 60000 elephants and 100000 cavalry. 
In the Asvamedhikarparva ( 60. 14-20 ) it is narrated that when 
Drona assumed the post of commander-in-chief the Kaurava 
army had been reduced to 9 aksauhims from eleven, that only 
five were left when Karna became Sendpati and the Pandavas 
had then only three left and under Salya’s command there were 
only three aksauhinis and the Pandavas could oppose to him only 
one. In reply to a question from Dhrtarastra Yudhisthira 
states that in the great war the total number of warriors killed 
in battle came to the colossal figure of 1660020006 (Striparva 
26.9).*®® The Udyogaparva gives (155. 24-26 ) the following 
table for an aksauhini: 500 elephants, 500 chariots, 1500 cavalry 
and 2500 foot-soldiers constituted an army called send, 10 sends= 
prtam, IQ prtands^vdhini, IQ vdhinls=dhvajini, 10 dhvajinis = 
camu and 10 ca??ztts=aksauhini. The Kauravas had eleven 
aksauhinis and the Pandavas had 7. If we take the table in Adi 
2. 19-22 one aksauhini contained 21870 elephants, the same 
number of chariots, 65610 horses and 109350 foot-soldiers.*®^ 
But if the other tables be followed then the numbers may be 
much larger still. Another table furnished by Udyogaparva 
155. 28-29 is: 55 men constituted patti, 3 pattis — senamukha or • 
gulma, 3 gulmas=gana and there were ayutas (10 thousands ) 
of ganas in the army of the Kauravas. The Adiparva (2.19-22 ) 
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differs from both tables in some respects. The Udyogaparva 
155. 22 further notes that each horseman was surrounded by 
ten men as attendants (nara dasa hayascasan padaraksah 
samantatah). Though throughout the centuries the infantry 
was theoretically and in practice more numerous than cavalry, 
not much importance seems to have been attached to them as 
compared with chariots or horsemen. The lexicon called 
Vaijayanti says that patti consists of three horses, five foot- 
soldiers, one chariot and one elephant, that three pattis are equal 
to senamukha and that senamukha, gulma, gana, vahinl, prtana, 
camu, anikini represent each three times as many as the 
preceding one and that 10 anikinis are equal to an aksauhini. 
The Nitiprakasika gives a table of groups from patti to 
aksauhird and remarks that each of these groups had in turn 
numerous supporting men e. g. each elephant was followed by a 
hundred horsemen and a thousand foot-soldiers and each horse¬ 
man was supported by a thousand foot-soldiers (Vn. 3-10). 
Manu VII. 192 refers to battles on water also. From references 
in the Mahabharata it appears that chariots had only two wheels. 
Vide Bhisma 98. 47, Dronaparva 154. 3, Salya 16. 24 (Saineyo 
daksinam cakram Dhrstadyumnas-tathottaram). Two noted 
warriors were told off to guard the two wheels of the chariot of 
the principal commanders and are called ‘ cakra-raksau * 
( vide Bhisma 54. 76,108. 5, Drona 91, 36, Karna 11. 31, 34. 44 ). 
Chariots of great warriors were drawn by four horses e. g. 
Adi 198. 15, Udyoga 48. 50, Drona 145. 81. Udyoga 83. 15-21 
describe the chariot of Krsna and Udyoga 140. 21 states that 
chariots had small tinkling bells attached to them and also 
screens of tiger-skin. The Rg. contains very graphic descriptions 
of chariots. Chariots were generally drawn by two horses in the 
vedic age (Bg. V. 30.1, V. 36.5, VI. 23. 1) and had two wheels, but 
the chariot of the Asvins is described as having three wheels 
( Bg. I* 118. 2, I 157. 3, X. 41.1). Ghatotkaca, however, had 
eight wheels to his chariot (Drona 156. 61, 175. 13). The 
^kranitisara (II. 140-148) mentions another method of grouping 
the array. Five or six foot-soldiers made a patti over which there 
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was an officer called joattipa, over 30 pattipalas there was the 
gaulmika, over 100 gaulmikas was the officer called satanika» 
who had as his assistants an officer called anusatika, a senani 
and a lekhaka (scribe ); the officer over twenty elephants or 
horses was called nayaka ( compare modern “ naik ”). Each 
of these officers should have a distinctive badge indicative of 
their position. Ayodhya 100. 32 ( =Sabha 5. 48 ) asks: ‘ I hope 
you give at the proper time pay and rations to your soldiers 
according to their deserts and do not delay payment 
Both Nar. (sambhuya-22) and Br. state that among persons 
who work for hire the best is the soldier. The Manasollasa 
(II. 6. 566-569 p. 80) describes that the chiefs of the hereditary 
army should always be honoured by the king with presents 
of jewels, ornaments, costly clothes and sweet words and 
sumptuous provision for their maintenance should be made 
by bestowing on them a village, or two or more villages 
and heaps of gold, while hired soldiers should be paid every day 
or every month or once in three, four or six months or once in a 
year according to the needs of the king. Megasthenes ( Frag¬ 
ment XXXIV p. 88) describes the organization of the Indian 
army: ‘ A third governing body directs military affairs, of 
which there were six divisions with five members to each. One 
co-operates with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of bullock trains, the third division has charge 
of foot-soldiers, the fourth of horses, the fifth of war chariots 
and the sixth of elephants.’ In medieval times chariots 
appear to have become obsolete. In the graphic descriptions of 
armies contained in the Harsacarita (particularly in the 7th 
ucchvasa) war chariots are conspicuous by their absence. The 
MahabhSrata often speaks of horses from the countries to the 
north-west of India as the best; vide Sabha 53. 5 (for 
Kamboja and Gandhara horses), Udyoga 86. 6 (horses from 
Balhi), Drona 125. 25 and Sauptika 13. 2 (Kamboja horses). The 
Harsacarita II speaks of the best horses as coming from Vanayu, 
Aratta, Kamboja, Sindhudesa and Paraslka. Sukra lays down 
certain practical rules about the army (IV. 7. 379-390). He 
says that the soldiers should be encamped outside the town or 
village but not far from it, that no money-lending should be 
allowed between the soldiers and the village people, that the 
king should open separate shops for goods required by soldiers, 
that no army should be encamped at one place for more than a 
year, that soldiers should not enter the village without the 
king’s permission, that receipts should be taken from soldiers 
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for payments made to them and they should be furnished with a 
writing about their pay. Some of these rules are very old. 
The TJdyogaparva®^^ 37. 30 mentions among persons with 
whom no contractual transactions should be entered into, the 
king, the king’s servants and soldiers. 

The Arthasastra contains an elaborate discussion (in IX. 
1-7 and X. 1-6 ) about the organization of the king’s army, the 
proper time and place for starting on an invasion, internal and 
external troubles and calamities and measures against them, 
means of dealing with traitors and enemies, religious remedies 
(worshipping gods and falling at the feet of brahmanas, magical 
rites based upon the Atharvaveda) against misfortunes like fire 
and flood, epidemics, famine &c., encampment (skandhavara) of 
armies, treacherous and strategic fighting, proper battle grounds^ 
encouragement to one’s own army, free labourers and their 
work, different arrangements or formations ( vyuhas ) of armies. 
Considerations of space prevent any treatment of these matters. 
But a few notable points will be set out here. A king may 
invade his enemy’s country either in Margasirsa (when the 
crops sown in the rains are ready) or in Caitra or when the 
enemy is suffering from some calamity. Santi (100. 10-11) 
says the same thing. Internal trouble arises when any minister, 
purohita, seridpati or the crown prince is angry or dissatisfied 
with the king, who should get rid of such trouble by giving up 
his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an 
enemy. If the crown prince causes trouble he should be kept 
in confinement or killed, if there is another son of good character. 
The trouble caused by a provincial Governor or the ofiBcer in 
charge of boundaries (antapala), the chief of wild tribes or a 
conquered king is termed external. The king should meet it by 
setting up one against the other. The encampment of an army 
is to be made on a site declared to be the best according to the 
science of buildings and measured by the ndyaka (the chief of 
the army), carpenter and astrologer, the encampment being 
circular, square or rectangular and having four gates, six roads 
and nine divisions. Disputes, drinking, holding merry gather¬ 
ings ( sarndja ) and gambling should be prohibited in the camp 
and the system of passes should be enforced (X. 1). Vanaparva 
(15. 14,19 ) also refers to the system of passes and the fact that 
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dancers and musicians were driven away, when Dvaraka was 
besieged by Salva. From Udyoga 151, 58 (cr. ed* 149. 53), 
195.12-19 ( cr. ed. 196.12-19 ) it appears that markets, prosti¬ 
tutes, conveyances, oxen, machines, arms and physicians 
accompanied an army and that the camp (senaniveSa or 
skandhavara) of Duryodhana looked like the capital itself and 
was five yojanas in extent. Physicians with surgical instruments, 
blunt instruments (like tweezers), medicines, curative oils and 
bandages in their hands and women ( nurses ) looking after the 
food and drink of the army should stand behind the soldiers 
uttering encouraging words (Kaut. X. 3). The Bhlsmaparva 
120. 55 also states that doctors well-versed in extracting 
splinters or arrow-heads (from the body ) approached with their 
surgical instruments to extract the darts from Bhisma’s body. 
The duties of the labourers ( were to examine the camp, 
roads, bridges, wells, and river ghats, to carry machines, weapons, 
armour, utensils, fodder, to remove from the battle-field wounded 
men along with their weapons and armour.^*^^ Each commander 
had some distinguishing device as his banner e. g. Bhisma had 
a golden tala tree as his standard (Bhlsmaparva VI. 17. 18, 
talena mahata Bhismah pancatarena ketuna). In X. 6 Kautilya 
speaks of several formations (vyuhas) called danda, bhoga, 
mandala, asanihata and the subdivisions such as gomutrika, 
makara &c. In Kam. XVUI. 48-49, XIX. 40 ff., Manu VII. 
187-191, NitiprakaSika, chap. 6 and in the Mahabharata many 
vyuhas are described. Vanaparva (285. 6-7) refers to Havana’s 
arrangement of his army according to the rules of Usanas and 
of Rama’s army according to Barhaspatya rules. The Asrama- 
vasikaparva 7. 15 refers to the formations called Sakata, Padma 
and Vajra described in the work of Usanas. Kautilya X. 6 
also refers to Ausanasa and Barhaspatya arrangements of 
armies. Drona 75. 27, 87. 22-24, Karnaparva 11. 14 and 28 
mention certain vyuhas like Makara, Sakata &c. Vide also 
Manasollasa II. 20 verses 1170-1181 pp. 134-135, Agnipurana 
242. 7-8 and 42-73 for vyuhas. Though Kautilya recommends 
all sorts of tricks and treachery for securing a victory, the 
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Mahabharata holds up a high ideal. The Bhlsmaparva 21.10 
remarks that conquerors do not secure victory so much by their 
armies and prowess as by truthfulness, freedom from cruelty, 
the observance of dharma and energetic actions. The Santi- 
parva (95.17-18) states that it is better to die while fighting 
according to the rules of dharma rather than obtain a victory 
by wicked actions. 

In the Bhlsmaparva (I. 27-32 ) certain rules of war agreed 
upon between the Kauravas and the Pandavas are set out, such as 
one should fight only with one similarly equipped (i. e. a foot- 
soldier with a foot-soldier and so on), one'should not kill a soldier 
who is already in combat with another, or who has turned back 
from fight or is without armoxir. Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 12, Gaut. 
X. 17-18, Yaj. L 326, Manu Vn. 90-93, Santi 95. 7-14,96.3, Santi 
98. 48-49, 297. 4, Dronaparva 143. 8, Karna 90.111-113, Sauptika 
5. 11-12, 6. 21-23, Sahkha (quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. I. 326 ), 
Baud. Dh. S.L 10.10-12, Vrddha-Harita VIL 226, Brhat-Parasara 
X p. 281, Sukra IV. 7. 354-362, Yuddha-kanda 18. 27-28 
contain rules of war dictated by noble sentiments of 
humanity and chivalry. Some of these (that will bear 
comparison with the conventions of the Geneva and Hague 
Conferences) are set out here. Gaut. (X. 17-18 )*'^® states: ‘ no 
sin is committed by injuring or slaying men in battle 
excepting him who has lost his horse, charioteer or weapons, 
him who joins his hands (in supplication for life), whose hair 
are dishevelled (in flying), who turns away from the field, who 
sits down, who climbs an eminence or a tree ( in flight), except 
envoys or messengers, except him who declares himself to be a 
cow or a brahmana’. Vrddha-Harita VH. 216 exempts spectators- 
Manu (VII. 90-93) declares “ one should not fight with treacherous 
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(or concealed) weapons, or with barbed or poisoned weapons or 
with weapons the points of which are blazing with fire. Let a 
fighter not strike one who has climbed on an eminence, nor a 
eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hand (in supplica¬ 
tion ), nor one with flying hair (in flight), nor one who sits 
down or says ‘ I am thine nor one who is asleep, nor one who 
has lost armour, nor one who is naked or disarmed, nor one who 
is merely looking on without taking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another foe, nor one whose weapons are 
broken, nor one who is afflicted with sorrow, nor one seriously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flee.’’ 
Sankha adds that a soldier should not kill another while the 
latter is drinking water or taking his meals or is taking off his 
shoes, nor should one kill a woman, a female elephant, nor a 
charioteer, nor a hard nor a brahraana nor should one who Is 
not a king (or noble) kill one who is a king. Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10. 10 forbids the use of poisoned or barbed arrows ( karxiin ). 
Santi 95. 11 also does the same. Santi (95.13-14 ) enjoins that 
even an enemy soldier, when wounded, should be treated with 
medicine and allowed to go when his wounds are healed. 
Santi adds that a soldier should not kill boys or old men nor from 
behind nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth ( as a 
mark of submission). These rules, though probably ideal and 
not strictly followed in every case, are far more humane as 
compared with the practice in modern warfare when non- 
combatants are killed from the air even at night without warn¬ 
ing. In ancient times non-combatants went generally un¬ 
molested, to which Megasthenes bears testimony when he says 
( Frag I, p. 32) ‘ Tillers of the soil even when battle is raging 
in the neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmolested.* Manu VII. 32 allows a king to harass 
his enemy’s country, but Medhatithi on VII. 32 asks the invader 
to save his enemy’s people if possible (particularly brabmapas )* 
The rule in gadayuddha (fight with maces or clubs) wa-s 
that no blow was to be struck below the navel ( Salyaparva 
60. 6 ). But thia rule was violated by Bhima when he struck 
Duryodhana on the thigh with his mace. Duryodhana recounts 
(in Salya 61) all the bad deeds of Erspa and the Pandavas and 
the only reply that Krsna makes is that he too was guilty of 
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numerous breaches of morality and the chivalrous rules of war 
( such as the slaying of Abhimanyu by many engaging him at 
one time ). The general rule was that fighting ceased when the 
sun went down ( Bhisma 49. 52-53 ). But in Dronaparva 154 
and 163. 16 ff. we have a description of night battles and it is 
provided that chariots, elephants and horses should carry lamps. 

It has already been shown how it was the duty of a 
ksatriya and of every soldier to fight and die in battle rather 
than run away. A fighting spirit was inculcated by holding 
out several rewards. One was the acquisition of booty and 
territory (Gaut. X. 41, Manu VII. 206, Bhagavadgita II. 37 ); 
others were the satisfaction of having done one’s duty as a 
ksatriya (Gita II. 31-33 ), honour and fame (Gita II. 34-35 ), 
heaven and other-worldly rewards (Yaj. I. 324, Manu VII. 88-89 ), 
protection of brahmapas (Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 26. 2-3). Visnu Dh. 
S. in. 44-46 have already been quoted above (p. 58). The 
Santi (98. 40-41 ) states that a soldier who runs away from the 
field falls into Hell. Yaj. ( L 324-325) declares that those who, 
while fighting with weapons that are not treacherous (poisoned 
&c.) for the sake of the land (of their master or of the enemy) 
die in battle without turning back from it go to heaven like 
yoghis, that each step of those who do not flee even when their 
comrades have been killed is equal to a solemn sacrifice (like 
the Asvamedha); the king (the master) takes away all the 
merit of those who run away from the battlefield and are then 
killed. Manu VII. 95 contains the same idea. These remarks 
were applicable not only to ksatriya soldiers, but to soldiers of 
all castes who maintained themselves by following the pro¬ 
fession of arms. Vide Rajanitiprakasa p. 407. Parasara (III. 31) 
and Brhat-Parasara X. p. 281 remark that a valiant soldier who 
does not seek mercy though surrounded by many enemies and 
falls fighting attains imperishable worlds and that when he 
reaches heaven divine damsels run after him to choose him as 
their Lord (UI. 34-35 ), Parasara III. 36 is a verse which is 
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one of the two quoted by Eaut. (X 3) when soldiers are to be 
urged on to fight. Kautilya (in X. 3) advises that the king him¬ 
self and his mantrin and purokUa should urge on his soldiers by 
quoting Vedic and classical Sanskrit passages about the rewards 
waiting for those who fall fighting for their master and the 
religious punishments for those who run away. Astrologers 
should infuse spirit into their side by asserting that the heavenly 
aspects favour their side. The day before the battle the king 
should observe a fast, offer oblations into fire to the accom¬ 
paniment of Atharvaveda mantras and cause benedictory texts 
to be repeated that refer to victory. Bards should recite lays 
describing heaven as the reward for the brave and hell for the 
timid and extol the caste, guild, family, deeds and character of 
the soldiers. The assistants of the purohita should declare that 
they have practised witchcraft against the enemy. The commander- 
in-chief and the officers under him should address the army as 
follows:—‘a hundred thousand(panas) will be the reward for him 
who kills the enemy king, fifty thousand for him who kills 

the commander-in-chief or the crown prince, .a hundred 

for slaying the officer of the patti {a battalion), twenty for 
bringing the head (of a common soldier) and twice the pay and 
the booty seized by each to all soldiers’. Kara. (XIX. 18-21) 
says that the king should give the rewards (promised as in 
Eaut.) to the soldiers after they succeed in the exploits men¬ 
tioned. Vide also Manasollasa II. 20 verses 1163-1167 (pp. 133- 
134) for similar promises. Gaut. (X. 20-23) prescribes that 
whatever wealth is acquired by a soldier by his individual effort 
should be given to him by the king, but the horse or -elephant 
caught by a soldier goes to the king, that if many soldiers by a 
joint effort obtain some valuable plunder the king should choose 
and retain the best for himself and the rest should be divided 
among the soldiers according to their services in the battle. 
Vide Manu VII. 96-97 (which allow even a chariot, horse or 
elephant to be retained as booty by the soldier and everything 
else including female slaves, except jewels, gold and silver). 
Earn. XIX. 21-22, ^kra IV. 7. 372. 

A treatise will be required to deal with the weapons of war 
from ancient times. Even in the Rgveda several weapons are 
mentioned e. g. rsti (Bg. V. 52.6, V. 57,2 and 6 on the shoulders 
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of the Maruts), arrows (V. 57. 2, VL 75.17), quivers (V. 57. 2), 
the ahkusa (of Indra in VIII. 17.10, X. 44. 9 ), parasu (X 28. 8), 
krpana (probably a dagger, inX. 22.10), vajra made of ayas 
(X. 48.3, X. 113.5). Atharvaveda IV. 6.6. refers to poisoned 
arrows. In the Atharvaveda®^* L 16. 2 and 4 reference is made 
to lead as destroying sorcerers and it is said ‘ if you kill our 
cow or horse or man we shall pierce you with lead so that you 
will cease to kill our strong men*. In Tai. S. I. 5. 7. 6 it is 
said®®° that when a samidh is offered into fire with the mantra 
‘ indhanas-tva siatam himah ’ the sacrificer discharges against his 
enemy the Sataghnl (weapon killing a hundred) which acts like 
vajra itself ’. Dr. Oppert in his Introduction to the Nitiprakasika 
pp. 10-13 relies on these and other passages for holding that the 
ancient Indians knew fire-arms and that Atharvaveda 1.16.4. refers 
to leaden balls discharged from cylinders. Vide Dr. Oppert’s work 
on the ‘ weapons, army organisation and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus’ (1880), where he describes several weapons and 
holds that gunpowder was known in India long before the 13th 
century A. D. Mr. G. T. Date’s ‘ Art of war in Ancient India’ 
(London 1929), Dr. P. C. Chakravarti’s work (1941, Dacca) and 
Prof. Dikshitar’s book on the same subject may be consulted for 
details. The numerous weapons mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(e. g. Udyoga 155. 3-9) also are passed over here. Vide Hop¬ 
kins’ paper in J. A. O. S. VoL XIH pp. 269-303 for detailed 
descriptions. The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samu- 
dragupta (middle of 4th century A.D.) contains a long list of we¬ 
apons (C. I, L ni pp. 6-7 ).®®^^ One important question is whether 
gunpowder and fire-arms were known to our ancient and medieval 
works. Sukra refers to gunpowder called agnicurna in II. 93,196, 
IV. 7. 208, guns (IV. 7. 209-211) and gives the formula of 
gunpowder in IV. 7. 201 (viz. the mixing of five palas of salt¬ 
petre, one pala of sulphur and one pala of coal powder), The 
Sukranitisara is comparatively a late work and was probably 
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written in the I3th or 14th century when cannon came to be 
used in Europe for the first time. Both in the Eamayana and 
the Mahabharata the word sataghni (killing a hundred people) 
occurs frequently. In the Yuddhakanda^®* 3. 13 it is stated 
that at the gates of Lanka hundreds of iron sataghnis, looking 
burnished, sharp and terrible, had been arranged by the demons. 
In a poetic description of Lanka in the Sundarakanda chap. 2, it 
is said that sataghnis and sulas were like the hair on the head of 
Lanka (verse 21). In the Vanaparva 15 there is a fine description 
of Dvaravati (Dvarka) besieged by Salva, in which it is said that 
the capital had numerous towers and turrets, machines, tomaras, 
ankusas, sataghnis &c. In Adi. 207. 34, Vanaparva 169. 16, 284.5, 
290. 24, Drona 156. 70, Karna 11. 8, Salya 45. 110 the sataghni is 
mentioned, but it is impossible to find from these what exactly it 
was like. From Vanaparva ;284. 31 it appears that the sataghnis 
were discharged with force by the hands and had wheels and 
round balls or stones in it. In Drona 179. 46 it is said that 
the sataghni employed by Ghatotkaca had wheels and killed 
four horses at once. In Drona 199.19 sataghnis are said to have 
two or four wheels. In Vanaparva^*® 284. 4 it is said that the 
powder of sarjarasa (resin from Sal tree ) had been collected. 
In the Harivarhsa ( Bhavisyaparva 44. 20 ), among the weapons 
hurled at Narasirhha by Hiranyakasipu were blazing Sataghnis 
(sataghnlbhisca diptabhir-dandairapi sudarunaih) In Ramayana 
VII. 32, 44 we are told that at the tip of the weapon called 
musala (club ) blazed forth fire like a bunch of Asoka flowers. 
The Sundarakanda couples together sataghni and musala ( 4. 18 ). 
It looks probable that resinous powder was used in some 
cylindrical contrivance (or rockets) mounted on wheels and 
capable of throwing stones. But gunpowder appears not to have 
been used. There is no description of smoke due to sataghnis. 
Hopkins (J. A O, S. XIII pp 299-303 ) holds that gunpowder 
and fire-arms were unknown to the great Epic and In the present 
state of our knowledge this view seems to be correct. 

The Nitiprakasika (chapters 2-5 ) names and describes 
numerous weapons divided into four classes viz. mukta (thrown 
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or discharged such as arrows), amukta (not thrown such as 
swords ), muktamukta (thrown and not thrown, such as astras 
which after discharge can be taken back) and rmntramukta 
( astras which cannot be taken back). The Agnipurana (249- 
252 ) and the Visnudharmottara (II 178-182 ) give a summary 
of the Dhanurveda (both agreeing almost word for word, but 
the latter containing more verses than the former) and speak 
of five kinds of weapons viz. yantramukta ( discharged from a 
machine, a sling, bow &c. /, panimukta (thrown with the hand 
such as a stone or ioniara ), muktamukta (like a prasa amrkta 
(sword) and niyuddha or bahuyuddha ( wrestling). The science 
of astras was of a supernatural kind. In the epics and puranas, 
the great heroes are said to have learnt astruvidya either from a 
teacher or from their father or by practising austerities and 
sometimes (as in the case of Kusa and Lava) certain astras pass 
to the son by the mere fact of his birth and the wish of his father. 
Whether the Dhanurveda often referred to in the epics had consign¬ 
ed this science of astras to writing and could have enabled a 
reader to possess the miraculous powers attributed to astras is more 
than a modern can say The Agnipurana (chap. 134-135) contains 
magical incantations for victory in war and conquest of the 
worlds. The Parasuramapratapa (Rajavallabhakanda folios 
9-12) contains numerous mantras and yantras and incanta¬ 
tions derived from Tantra works like the Brahmayamala. 

The Mahabharata is careful to point out that an army consti¬ 
tutes the most inferior kind of hala { power). Udyogaparva 
(37. 52-55) states that bula is of five kinds viz. brute force 
(hahuhala ), that due to the acquisition of ministers (amatya- 
Ubha), that derived from wealth ( dhanalabha ), that from noble 
descent (abhijatabala) and the power of wisdom (prajnabala), which 
last is the best of all. These are quoted by the Budhabhusana 
p. 79, In Santi. 134. 8 it is said *®Mhat there is nothing that 
the strong cannot accomplish and that whatever the strong do 
is pure. In another place it is said ‘ everything is wholesome to 
the powerful ’ ( Asramavasi 30. 24). In Adi 175.45 a warrior’s 
power is scorned and the power of the spiritual merit of 
brahmanas is extolled as the real power. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUHRT OR MITRA (ALLY OR FRIEND). 

Manu inculcates the necessity of making friends in VII. 208 
and cites the qualities of a good friend (for a king) ‘ a king 
does not prosper by the acquisition of gold and land so much as 
by securing a firm friend who would be powerful in future, 
though he may be of depleted resources at the time. That friend, 
though a weak one, is commended, who is righteous, grateful, 
whose subjects (or ministers) are contented, who is attached 
and who pursues (to the end) work undertaken According to 
Manu Vn. 206 land, gold and ally are the three fruits of royal 
endeavour or policy. Yaj. I. 352 is similar to Manu VH. 208. 
In vn. 9 Kautilya in opposition to the above holds that the 
acquisition of land is better than that of gold and friend and the 
acquisition of gold is superior to that of a friend^®^. The Maha- 
bharata (Santi 138.110) states ‘ no one is the friend or enemy of 
any one else; friends or enemies are made by wealth (or objects 
pursued by a person) Kam. VIE. 52 says the same. Sukra. 
(IV. 1.8-10) opines ‘ in the case of a brave, energetic, strong and 
politic king all others, though outwardly friendly, secretly 
cherish enmity to him and only wait for (the proper) time (to 
strike). There is no wonder in this. Are they not themselves 
greedy of conquering territories? A king has no friend and he 
is the friend of none Santi (80. 3) says^®^ that a friend is of 
four kinds, one who has the same goal, one who comes for protec¬ 
tion or security, one who is naturally so and one who is acqui¬ 
red. Karnaparva 88. 28 gives the four kinds somewhat diffe¬ 
rently viz. natural (sahaja), acquired by conciliatory words. 
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won by wealth and one drawn by one’s prowess. Kam. (IV. 74) 
says that a mitra is of four kinds viz. by birth (such as one’s 
father’s father, mother &c.), made by relationship (i. e. 
marriage), hereditary (one’s father’s friend), one who is saved 
from calamities.^ According to Kam. (IV. 75-76) the qualities 
of a friendly king are purity (of heart), liberality, bravery, 
sharing happiness and sorrow, affection, vigilance (to carry 
out one’s friend’s object), truth; and briefly the characteristic 
of a true friend is devotion to the objects desired by his friend. 
The purpose for which a friend is made is to secure one of the 
three purusarthas, dharma, artha and kama (Kam. TV. 72). 

This subject of making friends leads on to the well-known 
theory of mandala i. e. of inter-state relationship. Kaut. VI. 2 
and VII, Manu VIE. 154-211, Asramvasiparva 6-7, Yaj. I. 345- 
348, Kam. Vni-XI, Agnipurana 233 and 240, Visnudharmottara 
n. 145-150, Nitivakyamrta pp. 317-343, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 316- 
330, Nitimayukha pp. 44-46 deal with this theory of mandala 
and the six guvias at great length. As the Kautiliya is probably 
the earliest of these and contains the most elaborate treatment 
of the subject, a brief outline from it is presented here. The 
Nitivakyamrta (pp. 311-313) copies the very words of Kautilya. 

The yogakserm (welfare) of a State springs from peace 
(sama) and exertion (vyayama). The latter achieves the com¬ 
pletion of works undertaken, while sama brings about the undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of undertakings. The (proper) 
employment of the six guvas (sandhi &c.) is the source of sama 
and vyayama. What results (udaya) from these six gunas is 
either deterioration, stagnation or progress. Udaya depends 
upon human and divine causes which together govern the world. 
The human ones are naya and apanaya. Human causes are seen 
(anticipated) and can be operated (by men). Naya (good 
policy) is that out of the human causes from which results 
yogakserm (welfare); apanaya (impolitic way) is that which 
produces loss (or an unfavourable state). In VI. 1 (last verse) 
Kautilya says that a king who understands naya and is endowed 
with the dtrmguvas and all the elements of the State will conquer 
the whole world, though originally he may have a small king¬ 
dom. The mandala theory is set out in relation to a king who 
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is called vijigim (the ambitious ruler or conqueror). Kam. VIII 
6 defines^ vijigisu as a king who aspires to extend his terri¬ 
tories, who is possessed of all the seven elements of sovereignty, 
who has great energy and who makes great efforts. In verses 
7-11 he mentions at length his qualities. All our works place 
before kings this ideal of conquest, domination or self-aggran¬ 
dizement at the expense of one’s weak neighbours. A vijigisu 
is a king who is endowed with good qualities (called atmasampat 
on p. 45 above) and with the several elements of the State and 
who is the fountain of policy (naya), i.e. who has a definite good 
policy to pursue. An ari (actual or potential enemy) is a king 
or kings who are the immediate neighbours on the circum¬ 
ference of the kingdom of the vijigisu. From this it follows 
that ari may comprehend one king, two kings or more who are 
the immediate neighbours of the vijigisu. But it should be 
remembered as insisted upon by the Nitivakyamrta^®^ (p. 321 
that there is no inflexible rule that the immediate neighbour is an 
enemy and that the king whose dominion is beyond the imme¬ 
diate neighbour will be a friend. Contiguity or distance is not 
necessarily the cause of friendship or enmity, but rather it is 
the purpose (or object) that makes friends or enemies. All that 
is meant is that the immediate neighbour is most likely to be an 
ari (a real or potential enemy). A mitra (friend of the vijigisu) 
is he who is separated (from the vijigisu) by the intervention of 
the kingdom of the ari. A satru is a neighbouring ruler posses¬ 
sed of the characteristics of an enemy(detailed in Kaut. 
VI. 1). The yatavya (to be attacked or invaded by the vijigisu) 
is an ari who is involved in difficulties. From this it is clear 
that in the terminology of Kautilya ari is a generic expression 
including actual and potential enemies who will generally be 
on the borders of the kingdom of the vijigisu. A satru is an ari 
who invites attack or destruction or harassment or reduction. 
That enemy who is plunged in vices or calamities may be 
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attacked and is then called yatavya ^"^; one who has no support or 
has only a weak support is to be extirpated; an enemy who is the 
opposite of this last (i.e. who has a support or strong support) is 
to be either harassed or to be reduced. Support (aSraya) means 
a strong fort or a good friend (Kam. VUI. 60). So that a iatru 
is of four sorts (yatavya, ucchedya, pldaniya, karsanlya). 
Harassment is caused to him who is without ma'ntra and a strong 
army, while one who is strong in mantra and army is to be 
rendered weak in these respects. Both a iatm or a mitra are of 
three kinds, sahaja, krtrima and prakrta. A sahaja (natural) 
friend is one who is related through one’s parents (such as 
maternal or paternal aunt’s son); one who is resorted to for wealth 
or safety is krtrima (acquired) i. e. one who has obliged the 
vijiglsu or has been under his obligations; and the king who is 
next to the neighbour (i. e. who is separated from the vijigisu 
by the intervention of the neighbour king) is prakrta (i. e. 
because he is a prakrti, an element in the mandala theory). 
A saJmja enemy is one who is born of the same family (such as 
a step-brother), a krtrima is one who is antagonistic or incites 
antagonists (i. e. one who has caused harm to or who has been 
harmed by the vijigisu), while the immediate neighbour is a 
prakrta enemy. The Mit. on Yaj. L 345 very concisely but 
lucidly explains all these and the four kinds of satru. The 
Visnudharmottara (II. 145. 15-16) and the AgnipurSna (233. 
21-22) say that in their opinion the prakrta is really krtrima, 
Kam. Vin. 56 also speaks of only two, sahaja and krtrima. 
Although it is possible that the vijigisu’s realm is surrounded 
by many kings, the one who is taken for discussion is the enemy 
and is to be regarded as in front (parastat) of the vijigisu. 
Therefore in front of the vijigisu come in order the ari (imme¬ 
diate neighbour), then the mitra (whose domain is next 
after that of the ari), then the arimitra (the friend of the 
enemy who will be immediately after the mitra of the vijigisu 
and so will be the enemy of the mitra), then comes mitra- 
mitra (friend of the friend of the vijigisu) and then arimitra- 
mitra (ally of the enemy’s friend). When the ari is said 
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to be in front of the vijigisu, the ruler of the territory 
in the opposite direction is said to be in the rear of the vijigisu 
( paicat) and is called parsnigralm ^ (lit. one who may 
seize or attack the heels). He is really an enemy but this special 
term is applied to him and he causes trouble in the realm of the 
vijigisu when the latter has started on an invasion or is about to 
start on one. The king who is the ruler of the country beyond 
the parsnigraha is called akranda (lit. one for whose help a cry 
is or may be raised by the vijigisu). He would ordinarily be a 
friend being separated from the vijigisu by the realm of the 
parsnigraha. The friend of the parsnigraha ( who would be 
immediately next after the akranda ) is called parsnigrahasara 
and the friend of the akranda who would be beyond the pars¬ 
nigrahasara is called akrandasara. A madhyama ^ king is one 
whose realm is close to (is on the border of) that of the vijigisu 
and that of the ari (the immediate enemy in front) and who is 
capable of helping { or favouring) both of them whether both 
are combined in alliance or not and who is capable of resisting 
either of them individually when the two are not in combina¬ 
tion. An udasina king is generally defined as one whose 
territory is beyond or outside of the sphere of the realms of the 
vijigisu, his enemy in front and the madhyama, who is very 
strong on account of his elements of sovereignty, is capable of 
helping the above three kings whether they be in combination 
or not and who is capable of resisting any of the three when 
they are not in combination. Kulluka on Manu. VJI. 153 
differs from this explanation i. e. the udasina is a powerful king 
whose realm may be situated in front or in the rear or even at 
a distance from that of the vijigisu, but he is indifferent for some 
reason or other to the activities of the vijigisu. The Mit. on Yaj. 
I. 345 observes that the udasina also is of three kinds and the 
prakrta udasina is the overlord of the State that is separated from 
the central state (vijigisu) by two intervening States; the 
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madhyama (or madhyastha acc. to Nitivakyararta p. 318) is the 
immediate neighbour of both the vijigisu and his enemy, 
but wants to remain neutral in the conflict of the two for some 
reason. It will have been noticed that the vijigisu, the enemy, the 
madhyama and the udasina are independent catagories, while 
four out of the remaining eight others viz. mitra, mitramitra^ 
akranda, akrandasara can be grouped under vijigisu, while the 
other four viz. arimitra, arimitramitra, parsnigraha and parsni- 
grahasara may be grouped under ari. It is therefore that Manu 
(Vn. 155-156) speaks of the four prakrtis (vijigisu, satru, 
madhyama and udasina) as the mula (basis) of the mandala 
theory and Kam. VIII. 20 informs us that Maya declared that a 
mandala was constituted by these four. Kam. YHI. 86 gives 
it as his own opinion that mandala is constituted by mitr^a, 
udasina and ripu (enemy) only Kautilya says that the man¬ 
dala is constituted as explained above by twelve prakrtis, Usa- 
nas was of the same opinion (Kam. VIII. 22) and Kam. (VIII. 41) 
states that there were numerous views about the number of the 
elements of the mandala, but a mandala of twelve kings is 
quite clear and well-known among all people Kam. (VIH. 
20-41) explains how by various combinations of the elements 
of the mandala with some elements of sovereignty (viz. minis¬ 
ters, rastra, durga, kosa, bala) different writers held that the 
mandala comprised 18, 26, 54, 72, 108 and other numbers of 
prakrtis. The Sarasvativilasa (pp. 37-41) shows how from 
different standpoints Usanas himself argued that the mandala 
was constituted by one prakrti, two, three, 10, 21,108 and that 
other writers speak also of 4, 5, 6, 14, 18, 30, 36, 44, 60, 72 
prakrtis. All these figures are due to the inveterate habit of 
scholastic minds to run an idea to the earth and to indulge in 
divisions and sub-divisions. Even Manu (VII. 157) states that 
combining each of the twelve members of mandala with the 
five elements of sovereignty from amatya onwards we get 60 
which with the twelve come to 72. It is to this that the 
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Dasakumaracarita (VIIL p. 144) refers when speaking of the 
tree of naya that it has 72 prakrtis as its leaves (dvisaptatipra- 
krtipatrah ... nayavanaspatih). The central idea of the man- 
dala was to keep a balance of power among a circle of 
States, some being friendly among themselves owing to 
their position and surroundings, while others would form 
an antagonistic group. Kaut. (VL 2) also refers to this 
number 72, out of which twelve are constituted by kings 
( rajapi'akrtis) and 60 (five sovereignty elements of each of the 
twelve) are styled ( dravyaprakrtis ). The Santiparva (59. 70-71) 
also refers to a mandala of 12 kings and to the number 72. 
Vide N, N. Law’s ‘ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 195-208 
for elucidation of the theory of mandala. The theory of 
mandala has this element of truth in it that on a calculation of 
probabilities the kings who are the immediate neighbours of a 
ruler are likely to be his enemies (at least potential) and the 
kings that are beyond the immediate neighbours may make 
common cause with the central State taken for discourse in order 
to crush between them a hostile intermediate State. It suggests 
that diplomacy may take the lines indicated by position and 
probabilities. The diagram below will^ illustrate the idea, 
Manu (Vn. 177 and 180) declares that (state) policy consists briefly 
in this that a king must so arrange all things or means that 
the ally, the udasina and the satru cannot harm him or become 
superior to him. Medhatithi (on Manu VII. 177 ) remarks that 
even an ally may become an enemy if his interest so requires 
(svdrthagativaidcca mUramapyarirhhavati ). 


Kautilya^^ relates the theory of mandala to the theory of iaktis 
(already referred to on p. 171) and the six-fold policy (sadgunya). 
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Everything secures success (i.e. his and his kingdom’s happiness) 
according as the king is able to put forth each of the saktis to 
their utmost. The aspiring king taking into account his three 
saktis may employ the six gunas (methods of policy). The circle 
of the twelve States gives rise to the employment of the six 
methods. Differing from Vatavyadhi (who said that there were 
only two methods, sandhi and vigraha) and for once agreeing 
with the acaryas, Kautilya accepts the position that there are six 
gunas and briefly defines them. The Sarasvativilasa (p. 42) 
quotes a sutra of Gautama about the six gunas, which is not 
found in the printed text. Kautilya defines the six as follows- 
means making an arrangement or agreement; vigraha 
means taking up a hostile attitude; asana means an attitude of 
indifference; yana means preparing (for attacking one’s enemy); 
samsraya means taking shelter (with another powerful king); 
dvaidhibhava means making peace with one king and adopting 
a hostile attitude to another. He then states that a king who is 
less strong than his neighbour may make an agreement with 
him, one who is rising in power may take up a hostile attitude, 
whoever thinks ‘ the hostile king cannot hurt me nor can I hurt 
him ’ may remain indifferent ( or neutral) in his own State, one 
who is endowed with all advantages may march against the 
enemy, whoever is devoid of strength should seek the protection 
(of a powerful ruler), and one should resort to a two-fold attitude 
when one’s object can be accomplished by a friend. Some other 
works give more exact definitions and also define dvaidhibhava 
somewhat differently, viz. dvaidhibhava is dividing one’s army 
into two parts. Vide Visnudharmottara^^ 11.150. 3-5 and Mit. on 
Yaj. I. 346. Some say that saihferaya means seeking the protec¬ 
tion of the udasina or madhyama king. Kautilya (book VH ) 
gives the most elaborate treatment of these six gunas and so do 
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Manu VH 160 ff, Kam. IX-XVI, Visnudharmottara IL 145-150, 
Agnipurana 240, Manasollasa pp. 94-116, Eajanitiprakasa pp. 
324-413. Only a few remarks are all that considerations of space 
allow. Manu {VH. 162-168) states that each of the gunas is of 
two sorts. Kam. IX. 2-18 and Agni 240 enumerate sixteen 
kinds of sandhis and Kam. defines them. His treatment is based 
on Kaut. VII. 3. Kaut. (VII. 3) says that when a weak king is 
attacked by a powerful king who is the ^leader in a circle of 
States, the former should at once submit and sue for peace on 
condition of offering his army, treasury, himself and his 
territory. Then he says that sandhis made on condition of 
offering the army are of three kinds viz. atmamisa (lit. offering 
himself as the prey, which involves the condition that the king 
himself with a fixed number of troops or with the flower of his 
army would preseitt himself when called ), atmaraksaria ( saving 
himself, where the condition is that the commander-in-chief or 
the crown prince would present himself with an army ), adrsta- 
parusa ( lit. in which no person is definitely prescribed, where 
the agreement is that some one on the king’s behalf or the 
king himself should march with the army to some place as 
required by the invader ). These sandhis are called daridopanata 
(lit. in which submission is made with the army). Sandhis 
made on condition of offering the treasury ( koiopanata) are 
parikraya (lit. price, where by offering the treasury the other 
elements of rajya are kept free), upagraha (where as much 
money is offered as can be carried on a man’s shoulder ), kapdla 
(lit. broken half of a pot, where an immense amount of money 
has to be paid). Sandhis called desopanata (submission with 
offer of territory) are adista (whSre a part of the realm is ceded 
and the rest saved from the invader), ucchinna (where all the 
realm except the capital which has been deprived of all its 
wealth is offered ), apakraya where by offering the produce of the 
land the kingdom is freed, paribhusana where the agreement is to 
pay more than the produce of the land. Kam. adds some 
varieties and remarks (IX. 21-22) that upahara (offering a 
present) is the only sandhi (of which all the rest are varieties) 
in his opinion, that only the maitra sandhi (alliance of friendship 
without the offer of land, money or anything else) does not 
come under upahara.^^ Kam. IX. 20 and Manasollasa (11.11. 
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pp, 94-95) speak of four sandhis, maitra, parasparopakdi'a ( agree¬ 
ment to help each other ), sambandhaja (by offer of a princess in 
marriage ) and upahara. An interesting example of a sandhi is 
furnished by the Lekhapahcasika which gives a form of treaty 
dated Monday, Full Moon of Vaisakha in samvat 1288 (1232 A. D.) 
between Yadava king Sihghana of Devagiri who is styled 
rmhdrajadhiraja and Lavanyaprasada (Lavanaprasada) a Vaghela 
king who is styled rdTjiaka and vmhdmaridalesmray whereby 
the high contracting parties agreed not to invade each other’s 
possessions, to combine and oppose anyone else who invaded one 
of them. Vide Bom. G. Vol. I part 1 p. 200 based on Bhandar- 
kar’s Eeport on the search for Mss. 1882-83 pp. 38-40. Kto. 
IX. 23-26 and Agnipurana 240.10-13 mention twenty kinds of 
persons with whom sandhi should not be made, Kam. (IX. 27-41) 
states the reasons why it should be so and in IX. 42-52 seven 
persons are enumerated with whom he recommends sandhi and 
gives reasons. A king should make sandhi even with one equal 
in strength ( not only with one who is more powerful ), since 
victory in battle is doubtful ( Kam. IX. 59 ). ^ Kaut. uses a 
striking simile when he says that if one king comes in conflict 
with an equal they both will be destroyed in the same way as 
two unbaked earthen pots striking against one another. If a 
more powerful king rejects the proposal of a weaker king for 
sandhi, the latter should take up the attitude of offering his army 
or follow the course prescribed in book XII (d baliyasam ). In VII. 
12 when dealing with agreements between kings, about under¬ 
takings to build forts or irrigational works or forests &c. Kaut. 
makes very interesting remarks about land routes being superior 
to water routes and about the route to the Deccan and the 
south being more profitable than the one leading to the Hima^ 
layas.^ Kam. X. 15 ( = Agni 240. 19 ) says that vaira (hostile 
attitude) is of five kinds viz. that of step-brothers, that due to 
land (seizure of or encroachment on lands or houses), due to 
woman ( carrying away one’s wife or loving the same woman), 
due to words ( cutting speech) and due to wrongs. Kam. X. 2-5 
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( = Agni. 240. 20-24) enlarges upon the 16 ways in which 
vigraha (hostility ) springs, such as seizing the kingdom, wife, 
districts, vehicles (horses, elephants) and wealth of another, 
pride, harassment of subjects &c. When a king feels that his 
own army is well-nourished and pleased, that his subjects are 
prosperous and contented and that the army and subjects of 
another are the opposite of this, then he may adopt a hostile 
attitude and when he feels sure that he will secure one of the 
three fruits of hostility (viz. land, ally and wealth—Kam. X. 
26-28). Kaut. VII. 15 deals with the attitude and conduct of a 
conquered king who has offered to the conqueror his army 
( dandomnata-vrtta ), while VIL 16 speaks of the conduct of the 
daridopandyi ( an aspiring king who wants to make by means of 
his army another king submit to him ). Yana means marching 
for invasion on the part of a vijigisu whose army and prowess are 
of the highest and wiiose subjects are contented on account of 
his good qualities ( Kam. XI. 1). The Matsya 240. 2 and the 
Agnipurana ( 228.1-2 ) add that when the enemy in the rear is 
overwhelmed by an akranda, then the vijigisu should start on an 
invasion or when the enemy is plunged in calamities. But 
before actually invading the enemy who is yatavya ( chosen for 
attack) an ambassador ( duta) should be sent ( Kam. Xn. 1) to 
see whether the enemy will submit without fighting. That is, 
there was to be no war without negotiations and an ultimatum. 
In the Mahabharata (Udyoga 83. 5-7 ) it is said that Krsna 
started as an envoy from the Pandavas to the Kauravas at the end 
of sarad (autumn) on the Revati naksatra in the month of 
Kartika (verse 7, Kaumude mdsi revatyam saradante himdgame ). 
In the Puranas and the medieval digests elaborate rules are laid 
down about the religious and propitiatory ceremonies before 
starting on an invasion. The Visnudharmottara II. 176 and 
Agnipurana 236.1-18 require that for seven days before starting 
on an invasion the king is to engage in the worship of and make 
offerings to various gods, first to Ganapati, then to all the guardians 
of the quarters, the planets, Asvins, Visnu and Siva and the 
images in the temples of his capital. Then he is to note what 
good and bad dreams he sees on those days in his sleep and judge 
accordingly. Vide Matsya 242, Agnipurana 229 for dreams 
portending good and evil. This prognostication of good fortune 
from dreams is very ancient. The Chandogya Up. (V. 2.8-9) 
quotes a verse to the effect that when a man is engaged in the 
performance of solemn sacrifices for securing some object and 
sees a woman in a dream he should feel that his rite will be 
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crowned with reward. Similarly the Ait.^ Ar. HE. 2. 4 men¬ 
tions the signs of approaching death, one of which is to see in 
a dream a dark person with black teeth. Both these passages 
are quoted by Sankara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra IL 1.14. 
The Visnudharmottara IE. 132-144 (based on Garga), IL 164, 
Matsya 228-241, Agni 230-232 are concerned with the portents 
and omens in the heavens, in the sky and on the earth and rites 
( santis ) meant to avert the evil prognostications from them. 
The Manasollasa II. 13 pp. 97-112 and Rajanitiprakasa pp. 331- 
351 also deal with these and other astrological matters, which 
are passed over here, though some of them are very interesting 
e. g. Visnudharmottara II. 135. 1 refers to the weeping and 
dancing of images. On the 6th day from the time the rites 
begin which is the day previous to the starting of the invasion 
the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for victory called jayd^- 
bhiseka. This is described at great length in the Rajanitiprakasa 
pp. 351-395 quoting extensive passages from the Lihgapurana. 
The ceremony of Jayasndna resembles the coronation ceremony 
in many respects. The Matsyapurana 243. 15-16 and the 
Visnudharmottara 11. 163. 18-31 contain the same long list 
(with very slight variations) of articles, persons and animals the 
sight of which is auspicious when the king starts on an invasion 
and Matsya (243.2-14) contains another long list of inauspicious 
sights. A few of the auspicious ones are white flowers, jars 
full of water, cows, horses, elephants, fire in flames, a courtesan, 
durva grass, gold, silver, copper, all gems, sword, umbrella, 
banner, corpse not accompanied by crying persons, fruits, the 
svastika sign. Among the inauspicious things and sights are 
dark grains, cotton, dried cowdung, fuel, jaggery, tonsured or 
naked man or man with dishevelled hair or wearing reddish 
robes, a lunatic, a candala, a pregnant woman, broken pot, chaff, 
ashes, bones. The Manasollasa II. 13 verses 811-823 (pp. 102- 
103), Nitimayukha pp. 58-59 also give long lists of inauspicious 
and auspicious sights or events. Matsya 243. 27 and Visnu¬ 
dharmottara 11. 163. 32 are both careful to add that all evil 
signs are counterbalanced by the confident (or joyous) frame 
of the mind, which is the highest sign of victory. Gaut. 
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(XI; 15-17 ) prescribes that the king should heed the advice of 
astrologers and of those who are adepts in averting the effects 
of portents and perform the rites indicated by them such as 
grahasanti, rites on auspicious days and of svastyayana^ rites of 
black magic against his enemy &c. Kaut. IX. 7 (at the end) 
says that the removal of divine calamities is brought about 
by the worship of deities and by honour to brahmanas and by 
performing rites prescribed in the Atharvaveda. Manu VIL 82 
and Yaj. I. 315 state that gifts made to learned brahmanas are 
an inexhaustible treasure for the king. The Rajadharmakanda 
(p. 109) quotes the Brahmapurana requiring the king to perform 
two Laksahomas every year and also a Kotihoma. The Raja¬ 
dharmakanda (p. 113) and Rajanltiprakasa (p. 144) quote 
Udyogaparva 33. 93-95 which set out eight indications of a 
man’s approaching fall, viz. hating brahmanas, opposing 
brahmanas, depriving them of their wealth, desire to kill or 
harm them, taking pleasure in calumniating them, not liking 
their praise, not remembering them in religious acts and get¬ 
ting angry when they make requests. 

It may be useful and interesting to see how in very ancient 
times the king was made ready for battle. The Asv. Gr. 

( in. 12) says: when a battle is impending (the purohita) should 
make the king put on his armour (in the following way). The 
purohita should stand to the west of the chariot (of the king) 
muttering the hymn (Rg. X. 173) ‘I have brought thee&c.’. 
He should hand over to the king his armour with Rg. VI. 75.1 
‘ when the man with armour advances it is like the appearance 
of the cloud &c. ’. He hands over the bow with the next verse 
(Rg. VI. 75. 2 ‘dhanvana ga). The purohita should make the 
king recite the next verse (Rg. VI. 75. 3) and should himself 
mutter the 4th verse (Rg. VI. 75. 4). He should hand oVer the 
quiver to the king with the 5th verse (Rg. VI. 75. 5). When 
the chariot turns in the direction intended the purohita should 
mutter the sixth verse (Rg. VI. 75. 6). He should recite over 
the horses the 7th (Rg. VI. 75.7). He makes the king recite 
the 8th (Rg. VI. 75. 8) when the latter looks at the arrows and 
makes the king recite Rg. VI. 75. 14 (‘he envelopes his arm’ 
&c,) when the latter fastens to his arm the leather (that pro¬ 
tects his arm against the bow-string). When the king is being 
taken forward in the chariot by the charioteer the purohita 
ascends'the chariot near the king and makes Tiim recite the 
hraan called Abhivarta (Rg. X. 174) and the two verses (Rg, 
'Vfc 101. 3-4). Then the priest looks at the king with 
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the Apratiratlia hymn (Rg. X. 103 ‘aSuh sisano*), the Sasa 
hymn (Bg. X. 152 ‘sasa ittha') and the Sauparna hymn 
‘ pra dharayantu madhuno ghrtasya’.^ Then the king should 
traverse in order all directions in his chariot. He should 
stand in that direction in which the Sun (by day) or 
Venus (by night) shines and give fight from that direction. 
The king should pass his hand over the drum with the three 
verses (Rg. VI. 47. 29-31 ‘fill with breath (or roar) the heaven 
and the earth’). The king should discharge arrows with llg. VI. 
75. 16 and the purohita should mutter Bg. VI. 75.17 (‘where 
the arrows fall together &c.) when soldiers are fighting, or the 
purohita may direct or teach (the king to recite from the above 
such verses as are appropriate to his actions). ^ In the Harsa- 
carita (7th Ucchvasa first paragraph) Bana favours us with a 
realistic and graphic description of the preparations made when 
Harsa marched out from his palace on his digvijaya. The astro¬ 
logers found out an auspicious day and lagna (sign of zodiac 
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Ait. Br, 29. 9 (where the sauparna hymn is mentioned) gives an alternative 
explanation saying that the sauparna hymn referred to is the one declared 
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rising on the eastern horizon) indicative of his conquest of all 
the four quarters, Harsa was bathed in water poured from silver 
and golden jars, performed worship of Siva, offered oblations 
into fire that sent up flames turning from left to right, made 
gifts of jars full of sesame grains and of cows whose hoofs and 
horns were tipped with gold, sat on a throne on which tiger-skin 
was spread &c. 

When starting on an invasion the king was required to 
perform a rite called nirajanavidhi which consisted in waving 
lights before horses, elephants, banners, armies &c. ^ In n. 30 
Kautilya^® prescribes that on the 9th day of Asvina lights 
should be waved before horses and at the beginning and close 
of invasions and in times of diseases. In 11. 32 Kautilya speaks 
of the waving of lights before elephants thrice in the caturmasya 
(from about July to October) and at the time when two seasons 
meet. Kalidasa in the Raghuvarhsa 4*25 refersto the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony when Raghu started on his digvijaya 
and states ( in 17*13 ) that durva grass, barley sprouts and the 
bark of the palasa tree were required in the Nirajanavidhi. 
Kam. IV. 66 speaks of waving lights before horses and elephants 
( nirajita-hayadvipah). The Brhatsarhhita, chap. 44 (verses 
16-28 ) deals with the ceremony of waving lamps before horses, 
elephants and men. This ceremony had to be performed every 
year in the month of Asvina from the first to the 9th day of the 
bright half or on the 8th, 12th, or 15th of the bright half of Kartika 
( acc. to the Brhatsarhhita 44*2 ) by those who owned horses and 
also elephants. It is also described in the Saunaklya 11. 8, Agni- 
purana 268, Yisnudharmottara 11. 159 ( quoted at length in the 
Rajaniti-prakasa pp. 434-438), Kalikapurana 88*15 ff, Nirna- 
yasindhu II. p. 169, Yuktikalpataru p. 178. The Brhatsainhita 
describes it as follows:—^In the north-east of the capital an 
ornamental arch of some holy tree was to be erected 10 cubits 
wide and 16 high. Round the necks of horses threads smeared 
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with saffron paste and marking nut, with rice grains and white 
mustard and kustha plants tied on them were to be sus¬ 
pended. For seven days mantras addressed to the Sun, Vanina, 
Visve-Devas, Prajapati, Indra and Visnu were to be recited over 
the horses, during those days the horses were not to be harshly 
addressed nor struck with a whip and auspicious words were to 
be addressed to them, conches were to be blown, drums beaten 
and singing indulged in before them. On the 8th day, to the 
south of the arch a shed with its face to the north and covered 
with kusa grass and barks was to be erected and in front of it 
on a vedi fire was to be lighted and various materials and plants 
such as sandal-wood were to be collected and thrown into jars 
full of water, various foods were to be offered as bali, fuel 
sticks of khacUra and other holy trees were to be brought. The 
king seated on a tiger-skin and facing the east should sit near 
the fire together with an astrologer and horse doctor and should 
follow at the direction of the purohita the procedure laid down 
for Grahayajna ( sacrifice to planets) and the raising of Indra’s 
banner. A horse and an elephant possessing the most auspici¬ 
ous signs should be bathed and honoured with new white cloth, 
sandal-wood paste, garlands and incense and should be brought 
to the foot of the arch near the shed with sweet words to the 
accompaniment of music and conch-blowing. The movements of 
the horse and elephant should be watched and prognostications 
made therefrom about victory &c. A ball of food over which 
mantras have been recited should be offered to the horse and if 
the latter smells it or eats it that is a sign of coming victory. 
Dipping an udumhara twig in the jars filled with water and 
plants the purohita should touch therewith the horse, the 
elephant, the king and his soldiers to the accompaniment of 
mantras. Then making an eflSgy of the enemy the purohita 
should pierce it with a sharp and pointed stave in the region 
of the heart with incantations from the Atharvaveda and break 
it. The purohita should pronounce over the bridle vedic 
mantras and insert it in the mouth of the horse, which the king 
should ride and proceed in the north-east together with his army, 
with drums beaten, conches blown and banners displayed. This 
is a propitiatory rite ( santi) as said by Varahamihira ( Brhat- 
saihhita 44-2) and the Agnipurana 26*8 and 31 and must have 
been in vogue centuries before Kautilya flourished. 

The duty of the conqueror, after vanquishing his opponent, 
to place on the throne of the late king his son or a kinsman and 
to respect the customs and usages of the territory conquered has 
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already been set forth above (p. 71). Conquests resulted in either 
loss of territory or more generally in the offering of tribute 
of various kinds to the conqueror viz. wealth ( gold and silver), 
horses, elephants, pearls and gems, fine cloth &c. Particularly 
horses from Kamboja, Balhika, Gandhara and other countries in 
the north and west were highly prized. Vide Sabha 51.10, 53.5, 
Udyoga 86. 6, Drona 156. 47, Sauptika 13. 2; and Sabha 27. 27» 
28. 6 for horses as tribute. In Sabha 30, 28-30 all the above 
kinds of tribute are said to have been levied from the Mleccha 
kings by Bhlma^^^ 

Kautilya devotes one book (VUI) to the discussion of 
vyasana. Vyasana^’^ means ‘ what deprives a man of great good ’ 
(from the root ‘as * to throw with ‘ vi ’). According to Kaut. 
vyasana may be either the absence of qualities ( such as noble 
birth) or the opposite of such qualities, faults (such as hot 
temper), excessive attachment (to women &c.), harassment (by 
invasion or calamities like famines). So vyasanas may broadly 
be divided into two classes viz. calamities and faults due to 
feama (passion) and krodha (hot temper). The view of many 
acaryas is that of the vyasanas of the king, ministers, the people 
of the realm, fort, treasury, army and ally, the vyasanas of each 
preceding one are more serious than those of each succeeding one. 
From the discussion in VIH. 1 it appears that Kautilya in this 
case agrees with the acaryas. Differing from Bhardvaja 
Kaut. holds that the calamities befalling a king or his vices 
are more serious in their consequences than those of the 
ministers, since it is the king who appoints the ministers, the 
purohita, other servants and superintendents of departments and 
he can employ others in their places and since the rise or fall of 
the people depends upon him. Disagreeing with Visalaksa 
Kautilya holds that the vyasanas of ministers have more serious 
consequences than those of the people, as all (national) under¬ 
takings proceed from the ministers, as the security of person 
and property from internal and external enemies, adoption of 
remedies to resist calamities, recruiting of army, collection of 
taxes are all in their hands. Differing from the school of 
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Parasara, Kautilya is of opinion that the vyasana of the people 
has graver consequences than that of the fort (or capital), for 
forts, treasury and army, all irrigation and agricultural work, 
stability, bravery and abundance (of things) spring from the 
people. Against Pisuna, Kautilya states that the calamities 
befalling the fort ( or capital) give rise to graver consequences 
than those of the army for the reason that it is in the fort that 
the treasury and army are kept safe, Kaut. (Vni. 2) holds 
that Internal troubles are more serious than external ones and 
troubles due to ministers are the most serious of all internal 
troubles, Kaut. prefers an ignorant ruler (who has not studied 
sastras) to a king who is bent on swerving from the dictates of 
sastras which he knows; he prefers a king suffering from illness 
to a new king ( a conqueror ), a weak but a high-born king to a 
strong but low-born one. In Vin. 3 he enumerates the several 
faults and vices which have already been stated above (p. 54 )• 
After remarking that ignorance and lack of training are the causes 
of vices or faults, Kaut. discourses on the relative seriousness 
of the several faults or vices and holds that gambling is worse 
than hunting, that sexual passion is worse than gambling, that 
drinking is worse than sexual vice and that gambling is the 
special cause of dissension among sanghas (corporate assemblies) 
and among families of nobles that have the characteristics of 
sanghas. In VIIL 4 he states that among divine visitations like 
fire, flood, epidemics and famine, floods are more devastating than 
fire, diseases and epidemics are less destructive than famine, 
that the loss of outstanding^^ men is more serious than that of 
common men even in large numbers, since there can hardly be one 
eminent man among a thousand ordinary or inferior men. He 
holds that the trouble caused by the Crown Prince is a lesser evil 
than that caused by a favourite queen. In VIII. 5 Kautilya holds 
a discussion on the troubles arising from the army and allies. 
He first enumerates thirty-three matters that may cause trouble 
with the army, such as not giving due respect to it, or showing 
contempt to it, not dispensing the pay at the proper time, not 
preventing diseases from attacking it, having soldiers who are 
very fond of their wives. He then takes pairs of troubles out of 
these and states which is the lesser evil of the two. Then he 
deals with causes that lead to the loss or defection of allies. 
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in the Eiajadharmakanda, the Rajanitiprakasa and other 
works the king is advised to celebrate several rites and festivals* 
which may be briefly referred to here. They were meant as 
propitiatory rites to avert national calamities and also to keep 
the populace in good humour and to afford enjoyment to people. 
The Rajadharmakanda (pp. 115-117 ) and the Rajanitiprakasa 
(pp. 416-419) quote about 35 verses from the Brahmapurana 
to the effect that the king is to celebrate in one or more of the 
six months from Vaisakha festivals ( devayatra) in honour of 
various deities such as Brahma, the gods, the Ganges, Vinayaka, 
Nagas, Skanda, the Adityas, Indra and Rudra, the Matrs (Durga 
and others), the Earth, Visvakarman, Visnu, Kamadeva, Siva, 
the Moon respectively on the t/ithis from the 1st to the 15th. 
The same two works quote a passage of 18 verses from the 
Skandapurana about the festival of moonlight and also the rite 
of raising the banner of Indra and the latter quotes (pp. 425-433) 
a long passage from the Visnudharmottarapurana also. Vide H. 
of Dh. voL n pp. 825-26 for description of the festival of Indra’s 
banner. They describe the worship of Devi on the 8th and 9th 
days of Asvina (from the Devipurana) when animals were 
sacrificed, the gifts of cows on the Amavasya of Kartika, the rite 
called Vasordhara (stream of wealth). The details of all these 
are passed over here for want of space. 



CHAPTER X 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF RAJADHARMA 
AND THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to present 
a picture of the theory and practice of Government and state¬ 
craft as delineated by ancient and medieval Indian writers on 
dharmasastra and arthasastra. One feature that would strike 
any reader is the religious colouring with w^hich all theories and 
ideals are suffused. Another is that the ideal set before rulers 
and their officers is a highly moral one. Several faults have 
been found in the theory and practice inculcated by the writers. 
Except for some centuries before and after the Christian era, 
monarchy has been the only form of government known in India 
and monarchy alone is generally envisaged by Indian writers. 
The result has been that the king came in practice to be almost 
synonymous with government and the State, though a very 
lofty sense of his duties and responsibilities was impressed on 
the king. Another defect lies in the almost total absence of 
discussion on the form and working of oligarchical or republican 
States. Besides, once the main outlines of the theory of the State 
were established by the first writers on polity, for about two 
thousand years succeeding generations of authors were content 
to follow in the old grooves and hardly ever made any fresh 
approach to the problems of government or started any rival 
conceptions or theories. Ancient authors were content to induce 
the kings and the people to support as far as possible the status quo^ 
They thus provided for a more or less static society and did not 
encourage any dynamic thoughts or movements. There was no 
strong or assertive middle class nor was there any organized 
Church. Though the brahmanas were a sacred class, they were 
not organized as a body and had to depend only on exhortations 
and texts to exert influence on the monarchs. It may no doubt 
be pointed out that similar conditions prevailed almost all the 
world over. Small States, constant wars and invasions were the 
commonest phenomena in Europe till the 15th or 16th century 
and no reproach should be levelled at the Indian writers 
alone. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that even after experi¬ 
encing the constant plundering expeditions and religious 
persecutions of Scythian, Hun aifd Moslem invaders from the 
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1st to the 11th and the following centuries the able thinkers, 
warriors and statesmen of India did not enlarge their limited 
horizon and find means to consolidate and weld together into a 
united block the numerous small States that were scattered all 
over India. They could have put forward a common idea and ideal 
before all the provinces and peoples of India viz. meeting the 
onslaught of plundering and fanatical invaders, which, if pro¬ 
perly handled, would have acted as a unifying force. It was to 
some extent only in Vijayanagara and Maharastra that in 
medieval times means were adopted to weaken the power of the 
invader, to present a solid front and establish powerful Hindu 
kingdoms. The old writers spun the same old webs of theories 
that had been there for centuries, they did not formulate new 
theories nor did they take steps to infuse into the common 
people a sense of solidarity and unity as Indians and did not 
inculcate deep and abiding sentiments of patriotism similar to 
those we find in Western countries for the last two or three 
hundred years. In spite of such drawbacks it will have to be 
conceded that ancient Indian writers made substantial and 
independent contributions to the theory and practice of 
Government and that their handiwork can stand comparison 
with the ancient and medieval thought of most countries of 
the world. 

It may be asked: What in these days is the use of the 
study of the theory and practice of Government in ancient India ? 
It may be argued that the world is now hoping, as promised by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, to enjoy several free¬ 
doms, that great expectations are created in the minds of 
millions of down-trodden peoples, and that all peoples including 
Indians will be faced in the near future with democracy and 
great problems of reconstruction and that knowledge of the past 
cannot throw much light on the pressing needs of the present 
or the serious questions that will confront all in the latter half of 
the 30th century. It may be conceded that the situation in which 
we find ourselves now and in which we shall be placed in the 
near future is unique and much light cannot be thrown by a 
study of the past on the solution of the problems that will have 
to be tackled by us. But that study has certain useful purposes 
to serve. Millions of people in India as well as in the world 
are hardly better than hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
their own countries. They intensely desire to be masters in their 
own countries and of their own destinies. The iron has entered 
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deep in their souls that for countries as well as individuals 
freedom of action spells happiness and dependence on the will 
of others is misery (as Manu laconically puts in IV. 160 
that men who have no independence are hardly human beings 
( as the Markandeya 125*29 says The study of the past will 
give us hope and convey the assurance that we have in the past 
conducted governments and administrations of vast empires, 
that we evolved theories and practices which were not inferior 
to those of some of the most advanced nations of the world, 
that, allowed opportunities and scope, we may rise equal 
to what the circumstances may demand of us. On the other 
hand, such a study will stimulate thought, focus our attention 
on our mistakes and short-comings, make us be careful to 
avoid pitfalls and give us indications of the directions in 
which we must make a new orientation in our ideals and 
practices. 

At the end of this section on Rajadharma, a question may 
be asked: what were the ends or purposes that the State in 
ancient India placed before itself or the dharmasastra and 
arthasastra writers said the State should place before itself ? 
The end of the State has been differently stated by different 
philosophers and theorists of the West from ancient times to 
the present day. To take only a few examples. To Plato and 
Aristotle the end of the State was good life for the citizens. 
But it is not very easy to say what is meant by the good life. 
Bluntschli in ‘ Theory of the State * (Oxford, 1885) Book Y 
Chap. IV p. 300 formulates the proper and direct end of the 
State to be ‘the development of the national capacities, the 
perfection of the national life and finally its completion ’, 
provided, of course, that the process of moral and political 
development shall not be opposed to the destiny of humanity. 
This definition is not easy to grasp. There is no agreement as 
to what is the destiny of humanity and the concepts of nation 
and national life are hardly older than a few centuries even 
in Europe. For ‘ nation ’ one may substitute the word ‘ country ’ 
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316. Aristotle in * Politics ’ says * A state exists for the sake of a good 
life and not for the sake of life only ... Political society exists for the sake of 
noble actions and not of mere companionship ’ (Book III. Chap. 9). 
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or * kingdom Then it may be of some application to India. It 
is impossible to define the end of the State in a single word or 
in a few words. This question about the end of the State has 
been partly answered already when speaking of the ideals of 
kingship. At the risk of some repetition a reply to the above 
question may be given in the following words. The authors 
on Dharmasastra had a very low estimate of human nature, 
they believed that ordinarily men were depraved, that it was 
difficult to find a man pure by nature and that men were kept 
in the straight path by the fear of punishment ( Manu VII. 22 = 
Santi^'^^ 15. 34). Yaj. I. 361 requires the king to punish and 
bring to the proper path castes and guilds when they swerve 
from their dharma. Kam. (n. 40 and 42-43) says the same 
thing and adds that in the absence of danda the world will 
revert to the state of matsya-nyaya (the strong devouring the 
weak). Sukra I 23 says the same thing. The ancient writers 
did not rely on the natural moral impulses of man and on his 
will to do the right thing. The same ideas are expressed by 
some Western writers on law and politics. ‘ A herd of wolves 
is quieter and more at one than so many men, unless they all 
had one reason in them or have one power over them ’ says 
Jeremy Taylor. Salmond ( Jurisprudence p. 65 ) states ‘man is 
by nature a fighting animal and force is the ultima ratio not of 
kings alone but of all mankind ’. We must distinguish between 
immediate or proximate ends and the ultimate end. The 
ultimate end or goal of most of our philosophy was moksa 
(release or liberation from the ever-recurring cycle of births 
and deaths and from the miseries and suffering of life ). The 
same was the ultimate goal of rajadharma. But the proximate 
goal of the State in India was to create such conditions and 
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\ I. 23, This conception bears striking resemblance to the 
words of Machiavelli in * Discourses T. 3 quoted by H. Butterfield in ‘ State¬ 
craft of Machiavelli ’ (1940) p. Ill ‘ Those who have discussed the problems of 
civic life demonstrate-*and history is full of examples to confirm the fact^that 
whoever organizes a state and arranges laws for the government of it must 
presuppose that all men are wicked and that they will not fail to show their 
natural depravity whenever they have a clear opportunity, though possibly 
it may be concealed for a while 
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environments as would enable all men to live in peace and 
happiness, to pursue their avocations, to follow their own 
customs and usages and their ‘ svadharma *, to enjoy without 
interference the fruits of their labour and the property acquired 
by them. The king was the divinely provided instrument to 
create the conditions of peace, order and happiness. If the 
king impartially exercises the power of danda over all, whether 
his own son or enemy, in proportion to their guilt, he secures 
this world and the next for himself and the people ; the king’s 
scrupulous performance of his own duties* leads him and his 
people to heaven. The task of the State (or the king who represent¬ 
ed the State ) was to repress by the threat and use of force any 
violation of the rights of personal freedom and property, 
to enforce the practice of people’s own traditional customs 
and usages and to take serious care of virtues and dharma. 
These were the sentiments of Kautilya himself (III. 1. 

At the very threshold of his work he remarks ‘ therefore the 
king should not allow people to swerve from or fail in their 
duties (dharma); for whoever holds fast by his dharma, 
observes the rules laid down for dnjas and those of castes and 
asramas (the stages of life) will be happy in this world and 
the next. The members of society consisting of four castes and 
having four asramas when guarded by the king with danda 
will abide by their respective paths, being devoted adherents of 
their respective duties and avocations 

Both Kam. I. 13 and Sukra I. 67 state that a king 
following the path of righteousness confers upon himself and 
his subjects the group of three viz. the three purusdrthas of 
dharma, artha and kama; if he acts otherwise he certainly ruins 
(himself and the people). The same doctrine is inculcated by 
other works, such as Santi 85. 2, Markandeya 27. 29-'30.^*® 
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Therefore what the king was to do was to see that the dharmas 
of varva and ^rama were observed by the people and if they 
swerved from them to bring them back by punishments- 
Sukra IV. 4. 39 says that each caste was to observe the rules of 
the caste handed down from generation to generation and that if 
its members behaved otherwise they were liable to be punished by 
the king. The principal works emphasize that each individual 
in the State should fulfil his own duties (svadharma) as belong¬ 
ing to a particular class (varna) or a particular stage of life 
(asrama) or his own duties due to the position he occupies and 
those known as samanya dharma such as aUmsa^ truthfulness 
&c. (for which see H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 10-11) and that the 
purpose of the State was to enable him to do so and to prevent 
others from interfering with him. All this laid undue 
emphasis on the preservation of the dolus quo, on current 
beliefs and practices as the ideal. The writers do not emphasize 
that each individual must actively pursue the good of the 
society as a whole. As the final goal was moksa, undue emphasis 
was laid on other-worldiness, on individual attainment and on 
detachment and running away from ordinary worldly affairs. 
The goal of the State was deemed to be to enable men to attain 
the four purusarthas, particularly the first three (as the last viz. 
moksa depended only upon individual philosophical insight and 
mystical experience and was attainable only by a microscopic 
number). Even the Barhaspatya-sutra^*®( II. 43) says that the fruit 
of polity was the attainment of dharma, artha and kama. Soma- 
deva begins his Nitivakyamrta in a characteristic way when he 
performs obeisance to rajya (the State) that yields the three 
fruits of dharma, artha and kama.^^o Kam.^®^ IV. 77 winds up 
his discussion of the seven elements of rajya with the declara¬ 
tion that the entire State depends for its highest stability on 
wealth and the army and that the State when handled by a 
sagacious minister results in securing the three goals. Kautilya322 
(in I. 7 ) first advises people not to eschew pleasures altogether. 
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but to enjoy pleasures in such a way as not to conflict with the 
requirements of dharma and artha, and adds that a man may 
enjoy in an equal degree the three goals of life that are dependent 
on each other, since any one of the three if pursued to excess 
harms not only the other two but also itself. The Dharma- 
fiastra authors held that Dharma was the supreme power in the 
State and was above the king, who was only the instrument to 
realize the goal of dharma. To these authors the State was not 
an end in itself but only a means to an end. Kautilya, true to 
his position as a writer on arthasastra, finally states his opinion 
that artha is the chief among the three goals, as the other two 
depend upon wealth for their realization. With this statement 
of Kautilya, one of the most renowned figures of Indian anti¬ 
quity, this section on rajadharma may be appropriately brought 
to a close. 



VYAVAHSEA 

UaW and administration of JUSTICE) 
CHAPTER XI 

That to administer justice impartially and to punish the 
guilty were among the prime functions of the sovereign has been 
stated above (p. 57). The king was deemed to be the fountain (i. e. 
the distributor) of justice. Kautilya^® (1.19) prescribes that the 
king was to look into the disputes of citizens and country people 
in the 2nd part of the day (divided into eight parts). Manu 
(VHr. 1-3) states that the king desirous of looking into the 
disputes of people should enter the sabM (the hall of justice) 
accompanied by brahmanas, ministers and should there decide 
every day the causes of litigants. Sukra IV. 5*45 is the same 
as Manu VUI. 1, Vas. 16’2, Sahkha-Likhita, Yaj. I. 327 and II. 1, 
VisnuDh. S. IH. 72, Nar. (I. 2), Sukra IV. 5-5, Manasollasa n. 
20, verse 1243 state that the administration of justice was the 
personal concern of the king. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 1 says that 
protecting the subjects is the highest duty of a king and that that 
duty cannot be discharged without eradicating and punishing 
the wicked, which latter requires that the king should administer 
justice (vyavaharadarsana). Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 1 also 
says that protection consists in the removal of troubles, secular 
and spiritual (adrsta). Manu VUI. 12 and 14 (a= Nar. m. 8-9 
p. 42) personifies the administration of justice as Dharma 
incarnate by representing that when justice is administered the 
dart of adharma or falsehood by which dharma is pierced is 
taken out from the body of Dharma. Yaj. (L 359-360) declares 
that the impartial administration of justice yields the same 
rewards as solemn vedic sacrifices do. In this way administra¬ 
tion of justice was held to be a very sacred duty. Manu VUI. 
128 ( = Vrddha-Harlta VIL 194) declares that a king who 
punishes those that do not deserve to he punished and who does 
not punish those that deserve punishment incurs great obloquy 
and goes to hell. Vas. (19-40-43) prescribes one day’s fast for 
the king and three days’ fast for the purofdta when the king 
lets off those that deserve punishment and three days’ fast for 
the king and the krcchra penance for the purohita when the king 
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punishes the innocent. The Mahabharata^^^ (Anusasana 6*38 
and chap. 70) and Ramayana say that if a king intent on pleasures 
does not show himself to litigants who approach him for deci¬ 
sion, he would suffer like king Nrga. The Sukranitisara (IV. 5-8) 
also says the same thing. In the Ramayana ( VH. 53-54) king 
Nrga is said to have been cursed to become a chameleon for a 
long period by two brahmanas who had a dispute about the 
ownership of a cow and could not see the king for many days. 
Megasthenes ( Frag. XXVH. pp. 70-71) says ‘ the king remains 
the whole day in court without allowing the business to be 
interrupted.’ Kaut.^^ (I. 19 ) gives the advice that, when in 
court, the king should not cause petitioners or litigants to wait 
long at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible, 
those who are near him create confusion about what should or 
should not be done, whereby the king engenders disaffection 
among his subjects and makes himself a prey to his foes. The 
king’s court of justice was called dharmastham (Sahkha- 
Likhita), dharmdsana (Narada I. 34, Manu VIII. 23, l^kra 
IV. 5*46 ) or dharmadhikarava ( Katyayana and Sukra IV. 5*44 )• 
‘ The place where the decision of the truth of the plaint (lit. 
the cause or root of dispute) is carried on by a consideration of 
the rules of the sacred law is called the (fharmMUkarana (the 
Hall of Justice)’—says Katyayana. Kalidasa (Sakuntala V) and 
Bhavabhuti ( Uttararamcarita I.) employ the word dharmasana* 

The authors of smrtis believed that there was a golden age 
or era of perfect virtue in the dim past, when men were bent 
only on right conduct, that later ages saw the advent of sinful 
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promptings, tiiat therefore regulation of life by the learned and 
the king came into vogue (compare Gaut. VUI. 1). Manu 1. 
81-82 (= fentiparva 231. 23-24) state that in the Krta age 
dharma prevailed in its perfection, there was no advent of 
adharma among men then and that in each of the three succeed¬ 
ing yugas dharma declined progressively by the introduction of 
theft, falsehood and deceit. The Santiparva ( 59.13 ff) narrates 
that in the Krta age there was no king and no punishment, that 
gradually kama (lust) and raga (passion) began to wield 
sway and dharma dwindled away. This belief in an ideal or 
perfect past was universal and was probably depicted in order 
to induce men to rise higher and higher in goodness and virtue 
and to make them submit easily to the discipline of government 
and the priestly requirements. This ideal description of the 
past is often found associated with the picture of anarchy that 
reigned in the dim past which was retrieved from horrors by 
the creation of the kingly office (vide pp. 30-34 above ). These 
diametrically opposite views of the past contained in the same 
works (such as Manu and the Mahabharata) probably owe their 
origin to the desire of the writers to make the common people 
submit to the absolute rule of kings. Almost all works even from 
the Rgveda (X. 10.10) downwards believe in the progressive 
deterioration of religion and morals. A state of anarchy is 
visualised in a few works only for the purpose of glorifying the 
great usefulness of the institution of kingship. Nar. L 1 states 
‘ when people were solely bent on dharma and were truthful, 
there existed neither administration of law and justice nor 
hatred nor jealousy. When dharma declined (or disappeared) 
among men, administration of law and justice came to be 
introduced and the king was declared to be the decider of 
disputes and the chastiser (of the guilty) Br. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 277) says ‘ In bygone ages men were pre-eminently virtuous 
and free from cruel tendencies; now that men are overwhelmed 
by greed and hatred, judicial procedure has to be declared 

The idea of Dharma took the place of the very ancient 
conception of rta. In the Bgveda rta denotes the supreme 
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transcendental law or the cosmic order by which the universe 
and even the gods are governed and which is intimately con¬ 
nected with sacrifice. Vide Rg. L 68. 2, I. 105. 12, I. 136. 2, 
I. 142. 7, 1.164.11, n. 28. 4, lY. 23. 8^10 (in which the word rta 
occurs ten times), X 190. 1. On the relation of rta and law 
Berolzheimer in his ‘ The world’s legal philosophies ’ (translated 
by Jastrow, New York, 1929) says: “closely connected with the 
religious and philosophical views of the Aryans are certain 
fundamental positions in regard to the philosophy of law which 
in turn became the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
developments among the Greeks and Romans. Foremost among 
these philosophical conceptions is ‘ rita ’, which is at once the 
organized principle of the universe and the divine ordering of 
earthly life; as the former it regulates the appearance of the 
sun and the moon, of day and night and embodies the un¬ 
changeable principle that pervades the succession of phenomena; 
as the latter it is affiliated with purpose and human benefit 
and is exemplified in the flow of the rivers which fertilize the 
fields; in the cattle useful to men; in the institutions of 
marriage, of the monarchical state, of the patriarchal home; 
and in man’s sense of responsibility for his sins. The derivative 
conceptions of ‘ vrata ’, ‘ dharma ’, ‘ dhama ’, ‘ svadha * represent 
special aspects of ‘ rita ’; thus ‘ vrata ’ refers to any specialized 
embodied ‘ rita ’; while ‘ dharma ’ refers specifically to the 
moral function of rewarding good and punishing evil ” 
(pp. 37-38). Vide Prof. V. M. Apte’s paper or ‘ Rta ’ in the 
Rgveda (pp. 55-60 of the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of 
the B. O. R. Institute ) in which he tries to prove that rta means 
primarily ‘ the belt of the Zodiac ’. 

The word vyavahara is used in several senses in the sutras and 
smrtis. One meaning of vyavahara is ‘ transaction or dealing ’ 
as in Udyogaparva 37. 30 quoted above (on p. 207 ) or in Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 7-16-17,1. 6-20.11 and 16. It also means ‘ a dispute, a law¬ 
suit’ in Santi 69-28, Manu Vni. 1., Vas. 16-1, Yaj. H. 1., Visnu 
Dh. S. III. 72, Nar. I. 1 and 2, Sukra IV. 5-5. A thii'd sense is 
‘ legal capacity to enter into transactions ’ (as in Gaut. X 48, 
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Vas. 16*8, Sankha-Likhita ( rak^d raja haldnam dharidnyaprapta- 
i^amhdrdv>dm &c. quoted in V. R. p. 599 ). A fourth but a rare 
sense is ‘ the means of deciding a matter ’ ( as in Gaut. XL 19 
‘ tasya vyavahdro vedo dharmasastranyahgani &c.). In this 
chapter the word vyavahara is taken to mean ‘ law-suit or 
dispute in a court ’ and ‘ legal procedure This sense is very 
ancient. In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict No. 1 of Asoka 
(Corpus I. L vol. I. p. 123) we have the word ‘ viyohalasamata * 

(vyavaharasamata) and the word ‘ vyavaharavidhi ’ occurs in 
Kharavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription (E. L vol. XX. p. 79 ). 
A ‘ voharika-mahamatta ’ (vyavaharika-mahamatra, minister of 
justice) occurs in the Mahavagga, I. 40. 3 and Chullavagga VI. 
4*9). In the medieval digests, both law and procedure are 
sometimes dealt with in one book as in the Vyavahara-nirnaya 
of Varadaraja and the VyavahSra-mayukha; sometimes the titles 
of law are treated of in one work and judicial procedure in another. 
For example, Candesvara composed the Vivadaratnakara (on titles 
of law) and Vyavahararatnakara (on judicial procedure). The 
word vyavahara is restricted in some works to judicial procedure 
alone (as in the Vyavaharamatrka of Jirautavahana and the 
Vyavaharatattva of Raghunandana). The word vivdda which 
means * dispute ’ is often used as a synonym for vyavahara in 
the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. In Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 11*29*5 and in Nar. L 5 vivdda means ‘ law-suit ’. In the 
Vivadacandra of Misarumisra and the Vivadatandava of 
Kamalakara both law and judicial procedure are treated of. 
Yaj. (n. 8 and 305) appears to distinguish between vivdda 
(law-suit) and vyavahara (judicial procedure). 

The word ‘ vyavahara ’ is defined by several smrtis and com¬ 
mentators. Katyayana gives two definitions, one based on 
etymology and referring principally to procedure and the other 
giving the conventional sense having in view a dispute. “ The 
( upasarga) vi is employed in the sense of ‘ various ‘ ava ’ in the 
sense of ‘ doubt *, ‘ hdra ’ means * removing ’; vyavahara is so 
called because of its removing various doubts ” (quoted by V. M. 
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p. 283, Par. M. III. p. 7 and Kulluka on Manu VIII. 1 This 
definition places the administration of justice on a high plane- 
The purpose of all branches of Indian philosophy is the quest 
of Truth or Reality. The purpose of legal procedure is, according 
to Kat., the same viz. to find out the truth when there is a 
dispute. But there are some points of difference. The philosopher 
may take his own time in his search for truth; but justice has 
to be done as quickly as possible. Further, legal procedure has 
its own method and limitations in finding out the truth, that is, 
it depends on oral and documentary evidence, while a philoso¬ 
pher’s quest of truth may be purely intellectual and subjective. 
Another definition is: ‘ When the ramifications of right conduct, 
that are together called dharma and that can be established 
with efforts (of various kinds such as truthful speech &c.), 
have been violated, the dispute (in a court between parties) 
which springs from what is sought to be proved (such as a debt), 
is said to be vyavahara \ Harlta gives an easier definition: ‘ that 
is declared to be vyavahara where the attainment of one’s wealth 
(taken away by another) and the avoidance of the dharmas of 
others ( such as those of heretics ) are secured with (the help of) 
the means of proof ’ (quoted by the Sm. C. n. p. 1). The Mit. 
( on Yaj. n. 1) defines vyavahara as ‘ averment (about a matter) 
as related to oneself in opposition to another *. Sukra IV. 5. 4 
gives another definition. The Vyavaharamayukha gives a much 
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more elaborate definition (vide text p. 1 and notes pp. 3-4 of 
my ed.). 

A vyavahdrapada^^ means‘the topic or subject matter of 
litigation or dispute *. It is the same thing as ‘ vivadapada ’ 
which word occurs also in Kaut. (111/16 p. 191 and IV. 7 p. 218) 
and in Nar. ( dattapradanika 1, abhyupetyasusrusa 1). Maim 
Vni. 8 shows that ‘ pada ’ means ‘ sthana \ Yaj. II. 5 defines it 
aa ‘ If a person, who is set at naught by others in a manner 
that is opposed to the rules of smrti and to good usage or 
conventions, informs the king {or his judge), that is a 
vyavahdrapada\ From very ancient times eighteen vyava- 
harapadas have been enumerated. The underlying idea is that 
most of the disputes between men can be classified under 18 
heads. Even Manu (VUI. 8) was conscious of the fact that the 
enumeration of 18 vyavaharapadas was a matter of a convenient 
arrangement and that the number 18 did not embrace all 
disputes whatever but only the largest number of disputes and 
the most important among them. Medhatithi and Kulluka 
make this position quite clear. ^29 

There is some difference about the number and nomen¬ 
clature of the vyavaharapadas among Manu and other writers 
of smrtis. The following table will give some idea of the 
divergence as to nomenclature and the sequence in which they 
are treated of. All do not mention them in the same order as in 
Manu Vm. 4-7. For example, the order in Yaj. is rnadana, 
upanidhi, dayayibhaga, sima-vivada, svamipalavivada, asvami- 
yikraya &c. Yaj. does not enumerate all of them in one place 
as Manu and Narada do. 
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It will be noticed that Yaj. omits the duties of husband and 
wife from the 18 topics of vyavahara as he had already dealt 
with them in his section on acara, adds abhyupetyUiusrusa and 
prakirriaka (miscellaneous wrongs) and splits krayavikrayanu- 
saya into two and thus gives 20 topics. Narada (1.16-19 ) has 
the same 15 topics as those of Manu (in some cases under 
slightly different names ), omits svamipalavivada, steya and 
strlsahgrahana, adds abhyupetyasusrusa and another topic viz. 
prakirnaka and splits krayavikrayanusaya into two, viz. kritanu- 
saya and vikriyasampt'adana. He includes steya under sahasa (sahasa 
verse 21) and also in what is an appendix. Brhaspati as quoted 
in the Smrti-candrika ( vyavahara p. 9 ) names the 18 vyava- 
harapadas and adds prakirnaka. Kautilya also adds prakirnaka 
and omits * steya ’ under his dharmasthiya section, though he 
deals with theft elsewhere ( as in IV. 8 and 11). It is not to be 
supposed that the 18 topics were first started by the Manusmrti. 
Gaut. Xn. 1 mentions vdkparusya and dandaparusya^ treats of 
some of the topics without specifying the technical names e. g. 
he refers to the subjects of sangrahana (in XII. 2-3 ), of theft 
( xn. 12-13 ), of svamipalavivada (in XH. 16 ff), of rnadana 
(in xn. 26-33)^of nidhi (in XH. 39), of dayavibhaga (in XXVm). 
Similarly the Ap. Dh. S. speaks in scattered places of some of 
the topics of vyavahara such as murder (i, e. sahasa ) in I. 9. 24, 
of adultery in I. 9. 25.1-2 and 1 10. 28. 15-20, H. 10. 26. 18 ff, 
theft in I. 9. 25. 4-11, dayavibhaga in H. 6. 14, vakparusya in 
II. 10. 27. 14. Vas. also mentions the word dayavibhaga (in 
XVn. 40) and sets out rules about it and about means of proof 
(XVI. 13-15 ), about rnadana (XVI. 31), about the twelve kinds 
of sons (XVII. 12-39 ). The Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 8) employs 
the word dayavibhaga and gives several rules on that subject. 
Thus some at least out of the eighteen vyavaharapadas (such as 
vakparusya, dandaparusya, dayabhaga, steya) were distinctly 
recognized centuries before the present Manusmrti was composed. 
SomeSvara in Mtoasollasa (n. 20. verses 1265-1273) enumerates 22 
vyavaharapadas, by splitting dattasyanapakarma into two as 
datta and dattdpaharaka, adds svamibhrtyavivada after svami¬ 
palavivada, counts krayavikrayanusaya as two and dyuta- 
samahvaya as two distinct topics. 

-The definition of vyavaKdrapada in Yaj. 11. 5 ( = Sukra IV. 
5. 68) viz. ‘ if a person informs or complains to the king * 
( dvedayali eed rajne) conveys that vyavaharapada means and 
includes only those disputes that are started or brought before 
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the Court at the instance of the parties. Manu VIII. 43 pres¬ 
cribes that neither the king nor his officers should start a 
dispute (i. e. a legal proceeding), nor should he sit silent upon 
(hush up) a matter which has been brought before him by 
another (i. e. by a party). Gaut. XIII. 27 lays down that a 
party should humbly approach a judge with his complaint. 
Katyayana (27) states: ‘The king^ should not, through influence 
or through greed of money, take upon himself the disputes of 
men, when they do not themselves want to contend (in a court)’. 
Manasollasa U. 20 verse 1274 and Sukra IV. 5. 69 say the same. 
There must have always been several matters, of which nobody 
niight complain and which the king might have to look into 
suo motu, Manu after dealing with the 18 vyavaharapadas (in 
VIII. 1 to IX. 251) requires the king (in IX. 252-253 ) to make 
efforts to destroy kantakas (thorns, harmful persons) and 
dilates upon many aspects of his activities in this respect. 
Narada relegates all matters in which the king took action 
mo motu to a separate topic, prakirnaka, about which he says 
‘ under prakirnaka are comprised lawsuits depending on the 
king (i. e. on the king’s own action) such as transgressions of 
the king’s commandments and obedience to his injunctions, 
grants of towns, dissensions among the constituent elements (such 
as ministers) of the State, the duties and breaches there of among 
heretics, followers of the veda, corporations ( of merchants) and 
groups, dispute between father and son, neglect of prescribed 
penances, abstraction of gifts made to worthy persons, the 
wrath of hermits, sinful confusion of castes and the rules 
regarding their maintenance and (in short) whatever (matter) 
has been omitted in the preceding ( vyavaharapadas )—these are 
treated under prakirnakaBrhaspati defines prakirnaka in 
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the same way as Narada. Kautilya deals with the vyavahara- 
padas in his Dharmasthiya (HI) section and in the Kantaka- 
Sodhana section (IV) speaks of matters that are similarly dealt 
with by officers called pradestrs (who correspond to coroners 
and police magistrates of modern times), while matters falling 
under the dharmasthiya section (viz. the vyavaharapadas) were 
disposed off by judges ( called dharmasthas ). Kantaka means 
in Kautilya as in Manu IX. 252 ‘ harmful persons ’. The chief 
matters that fell within the purview of the kantakasodhana 
(removal or punishment of harmful persons) officers or courts 
were : Artisans like blacksmiths and carpenters were generally 
to work in guilds and receive from people materials for working 
them up; if they caused unreasonable delay in handing back 
finished articles, they were to receive one-fourth less than the 
proper wages and were to be fined twice the amount of wages ; 
similar provisions are made for loss of wages and fines for 
weavers who do not increase the weight of cloth ( cotton, linen, 
silk or woollen) woven up to the usual standard: washermen 
were to wash clothes on wooden planks or smooth stones, but 
if they washed them elsewhere, they were to pay compensation 
for loss caused and a fine of 6 paxm ; they were to be fined 
twelve panas for the sale, pledge or hiring out of other’s 
clothes; they were also to be fined for keeping clothes with 
them beyond the time ordinarily required; for washing the 
best garments, garments of middling quality and inferior 
garments the wages were respectively one pana, ^ and i ; trust¬ 
worthy persons and experts were to decide disputes about colour 
and wages; similar rules apply to tailors; goldsmiths, who 


( Continued from the last page ) 

In an interesting paper contributed to the Sir Denison’ Ross volume of 
papers pp. 234-240 Dr. V. Raghavan describes a work called * Vaisyavam^- 
sudhakara ’ composed by Kolacala Mallinatha, the renowned commentator 
of the five classical Sanskrit Kivyas. This work is the report or decision 
given by a commission presided over by Mallinatha appointed to settle a 
dispute (which in these days might be called a caste question not cognisable 
by civil courts) that arose in the times of Devaraya II. of Vidyanagara 
(1422-1466 A. D.). Vaisyas were given a license to trade in the 24 cities 
and 108 shrines of the realm; certain subcastes like the Komatis claimed to 
be vaisyas and this privilege also. Mallinatha decides after a aeatching 
examination of authorities that the words vaisya, vanik, nagara, uruja, trtlya- 
jatlya are synonyms, that Komatis, who were styled vijatis by their 
rivals, were vaisyas and entitled to all the privileges of vaisyas. This 
decision would come under either ••• or . 
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without informing (government officers) purchased from un¬ 
clean hands (i. e. from menial servants or slaves) without 
changing the form of the article or after changing the form, 
or purchased from a thief were to be fined respectively 12, 24 
or 48 panas ; for stealing one (gold) masaka ( one-sixteenth of 
a suvarna) from off a suvarna, the gold-smith was to be fined two 
hundred panas and for stealing one masaka out of a silver 
dhararia there was a fine of twelve panas; fines are provided for 
loss of weight (beyond the recognised standard) in the case of 
working up copper, lead, brass, bell-metal, tin into vessels and 
articles; for manufacturing a counterfeit coin, for accepting it or 
passing it off to another the fine was a thousand panas and for 
entering a counterfeit coin in the royal treasury the punishment 
was death; a physician, who undertook the medical treatment 
of a patient without informing (government officers) of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, was to be punished with the 
first amercement if the patient died and with the middling fine 
if the patient died through the carelessness of the physician and 
if the patient suffered some vital injury, the matter was to be dealt 
with as assault (dandaparusya); musicians and actors shall 
stay in one place during the rainy season and shall avoid taking 
excessive gifts or indulging in excessive praise of one patron ; 
for violating this rule the fine was twelve panas. The same 
rules apply to those who show dumb plays and to other mendi¬ 
cants, the latter receiving as many lashes as the fine imposed 
in similar cases on others. In IV. 2 Kautilya prescribes fines 
against merchants that use false measures, weights and 
balances; that sell timber, iron, jewels, ropes, clothes mis¬ 
representing them as superior when they are inferior; that 
conspire to prevent the sale of merchandise; that cause adultera¬ 
tion of grains, oils, salt, medicines &c.; that raise the prices 
beyond those fixed by the superintendent of commerce for local 
commodities and for foreign produce. In IV, 3 Kaut. provides 
for measures against such calamities as fire, floods, pestilen¬ 
tial diseases, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and prescribes a fine 
of twelve panas for catching or injuring cats and mongooses 
employed to destroy rats. In IV. 4 Kaut. prescribes the measures 
that the officer called samahartr has to take to protect the 
subjects against those who prey upon the people secretly by 
employing foul means* He has to employ spies under various 
disguises to find out the honesty or corruption of officers in 
the villages, of superintendents, of judges, of magistrates 
and witnesses and the punishment in these cases is generally 
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banishment*. Kautilya IV. 5 deals with the detection of young 
men inclined to robbery and adultery by the employment of spies 
and agents provocateurs in the guise of ascetics and persons reput¬ 
ed to possess miraculous powers. The Kautillya IV. 6 and 7 respec¬ 
tively describe the seizure of criminals on suspicion or in the 
very act itself and examination in cases of sudden death. Kaut 
IV. 8 speaks of questioning in the presence of the wronged 
party of the witnesses of the accused, whether they are his 
relatives or total strangers, as regards the country, the caste, 
the family, the name, occupation, property, friends and 
residence of the accused and of the application of torture to the 
accused to elicit an admission of guilt. It is said that torture 
is to be applied only in the case of those whose guilt is believed 
to be established prirm facie {aptadosam karma kdrayet), that 
torture is not to be employed when the accused is guilty of a 
minor offence, is under age, old or diseased, is under the 
influence of intoxicants, or is a lunatic, or is overwhelmed by 
hunger or thirst or fatigue due to a journey, or has eaten to 
excess or is suffering from indigestion or is weak, nor is it to be 
employed in the case of a pregnant woman or a woman who 
was delivered of a child within a month; and in the case of 
other women only half the torture prescribed for males or only 
the asking of questions is to be employed. Learned brahmanas 
and ascetics (when accused) are to be subjected to espionage 
only. Those who violate these rules or incite others to do so 
and those who are guilty of causing the death of an accused by 
torture are to be punished with the highest amercement. Four 
kinds of torture were employed in the case of complaints about 
wrongs viz. six dandas, seven whippings, two kinds of suspen¬ 
sion, and (fourthly) water-tube (i. e. injecting salt water in the 
nose from a tube ).^2 chapter Kaut. states that one who 

332. The exact meaning of the four kinds of torture Is.not clear. 
Prof. V. R. Dikshltar in * Hindu Administrative Institutions ' pp. 237-247 
tries Very hard to establish that Kaut. recommends no torture in any case, 
that^ ‘ vakyanuyoga ’ means ‘pronouncing of guilt by the jury* &nd kafmanu- 
yoga means ‘judgment of the Chief Justice*. Though the learned 
ProfessOT*s attempt to exculpate Kautilya may be due to laudable motives, 
the worde of Kautilya are too clear to admit of any other interpretation than 
the one giveU above. If one dispassionately considers the fact that no karma 
^MSkB allowed to, be employed in the Case of the weak, the diseased, old men 
dsc.^ that in the Case of women 'ardhakarma* alone was allowed, that a heavy 
fine was imposed for causing death by katma (karmand vydpddanena 

(QonUnued on the mxt page) 
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charges an innocent man with being a thief or who conceals a 
thief is to be punished like a thief and that even one who is 
not a thief may for fear of torture admit that he is a thief, as 
Mandavya did. Kaut. in IV. 9 prescribes that the samakartr 
and pradesirs should exercise control over all superintendents 
of the various State departments and their subordinates, that 
those who steal or seize valuable articles or jewels from State 
mines or manufactories should be simply sentenced to death, 
prescribes various fines and punishments for stealing or re¬ 
moving by force articles of different prices from the State 
granaries and store-houses, provides punishment for judges 
that threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence or abuse 
litigants or that do not ask proper questions or ask improper 
questions, that cause unnecessary delay, unjustly rehear causes 
that have been heard or disposed of, and provides heavy, punish- 

(Continued from the last page) 

that Mandavya, though really not a thief, declared that he was so through 
the fear of the torments of karma {karmaklesabhaydt), that in the/our 
karmas we find suspension and water-tube and that immediately after the 
words * karma kdrayet ’ we get the rule that in all crimes the brahmana 
was not to be subjected to bodily pain, it will have to be admitted that 
* karma ’ in this chapter of the Artha^stra means ‘ torture One fails to 
see what * ardhakarma ’ in the case of women will mean if * karma ’ signifies 
only the judgment of the chief justice or why Mandavya should i have 
confessed theft through fear of * karmakle^ And one need not feel 
apologetic if Kautilya recommends torture in certain well-defined ^qases. 
Torture was an essential part in the Roman Criminal Procedure and Augustus 
had issued an edict about it. Vide Stephens’ ' History of English Criminal 
Law ’ vol. I. pp, 47-49. Torture by the police and third-degree methods 
are not unknown in the 20th century in the West ( even apart from the latest 
German methods) or in India, though they are not expressly mentioned in 
any text-book or Act as allowable. Vide Harry E. Barnes’ * Story of Punish¬ 
ment ’ pp. 10-15 for various kinds of tortures employed in the West for 
several centuries and third-degree methods (pp. 15-24), which he asserts^are 
even now in almost universal use by the Police Department in the U. S.. A. 
The story of Mandavya who though not a thief was held to be a thief# 
because he, owing to his vow of silence, did not reply when questioned and 
near whom was found the booty stolen and who was impaled, is found in 
Adi. 63. 9^-93 (cr. ed. chap. 57), Adi. 107-108 (cr. ed. chap. 101), 
AnuSsana 18. 46-50 and i& Nar, (I. 42) and Br. quoted by Apararka (p. 599). 
^ sihrs 

63. 92-93. Kaut. IV. 8 appears to have had a different version of the story 
before him. The Markandeyapurana chap. 16 has the story of Animandayya. 
The story of Mandavya was a leading case, it appears, in criminal law. The 
Mrcchakatika (Act IX. 36) appears to refer to torture. 
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ments for releasing persons jailed or for rape on a woman in a 
lock-up. Kaut. IV. 10 prescribes alternative punishments of fines 
in lieu of the cutting off of fingers or mutilation of limbs for 
several offences such as theft or assault, abuse and defamation 
or showing contempt to the king by riding his horse or other 
conveyance or fabricating royal orders, prescribes death for 
selling human flesh, simple death or highest amercement for 
stealing images of gods or animals, for abducting human beings 
or for wrongfully seizing fields, houses, gold, gold coins, jewels 
and crops. Death with or without torture is provided for in 
Kaut. rV. 11 for murdering a man in a quarrel (but when the 
wounded man dies a fortnight or a month after the quarrel, 
highest fine or fine of five hundred payas and the expenses of 
medical treatment); different kinds of punishments are provided 
for wounding with a weapon, impalement for causing violent 
death of men and women, burning alive for those who aim at 
securing the kingdom or force entrance into the royal harem 
or incite wild tribes or enemies or instigate disaffection in the 
capital or country or army, drowning ( or solitary confinement 
in a dark room, acc. to another reading) for a brahmana 
offender of this sort, cutting of tongue for insulting or abuse of 
parents or a teacher or an ascetic, drowning for one destroying 
the dam of a tank or for a poisoner or for a woman murdering 
a man, tearing to death by bulls for a woman who murders her 
husband or child or her elders or administers poison or sets fire. 
Kaut. adds that the punishment of death with torture has been 
prescribed by ancient smrti-writers, but that it is proper to order 
simple death in cases of offences in which no cruelty enters. 
Kaut. IV. 12 starts by declaring that no man shall have sexual 
intercourse with a woman (not his wife) against her will, 
prescribes different punishments for forcible sexual intercourse 
with an immature girl or a girl that has attained maturity, of 
the same caste, or of a different caste, provides that for inter¬ 
course with a willing maiden the fine will be 54 panas for the 
man and 27 for the maiden, further provides that it is no 
offence for a man of the same caste to have intercourse with a 
maiden who has not been got married for three years after the 
appearance of menses, provides fines for deceitfulness in substitut¬ 
ing one girl at marriage while showing another before, provides 
that if a woman whose husband is gone abroad commits 
adultery a relative or servant of the husband may keep her 
under restraint and that if the husband on his return forgives 
the woman her paramour may not be proceeded against, 
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but if he does not condone, the nose and ears of the woman 
may be cut off and the paramour should be sentenced to death. 
Kaut. IV. 13 provides punishment for brahmanas eating or 
drinking what is forbidden to them and varying fines for 
administering forbidden food or drink to members of the four 
varnas, provides fines for house-trespass and lurking house-tres¬ 
pass by night, provides punishments for witchcraft, provides 
burning alive in a vessel for adultery with the queen and other 
punishments for adultery with women of the several castes, 
whether guarded or unguarded, prescribes a fine of 24 panas for 
adultery with a nun. 

The above is a meagre summary of Kautilya’s section on 
kantakasodhana. Kautilya is encyclopaedic on this subject as on 
several others. The number of offences dealt with by him is very 
large and his treatment in some respects compares favourably 
with such modern criminal codes as the Indian Penal Code. 
Many of the provisions contained in Kaut. IV are found in Yaj. 
(II. 273-304), in Narada (in prakirnaka and elsewhere) and 
also in Manu (e. g, VIII. 365-368 about rape or adultery, 
Vni. 396-97 about washermen and weavers, IX. 225-226 about 
musicians and dancers, IX. 231-232, IX. 261-267). Why Kaut. 
treats of several offences under kantakasodhana and not under the 
dharmasthiya section, it is somewhat difficult to say. It is probable 
that he included under dharmasthiya only those complaints or 
actions that were fought out between the parties, even though 
many of the wrongs complained of under vakparusya, danda- 
parusya, sangrahana and steya were criminal and the same 
as those treated of in the section on kantakasodhana. In wrongs 
dealt with in the kantakasodhana section it was the king or king’s 
officers who themselves brought up the offenders for punishment 
and the offences were viewed not as mere private matters, but 
as matters in which the State was concerned for the eradication 
of crime in general. Kautilya in HI. 20 speaks of praklryaha 
but therein he seems to include some miscellaneous matters 
like non-return of borrowed articles or deposits (at the proper 
time and place), evading payment of ferry tax under the 
pretence of being a brahmana, connection with a public woman 
kept by another, misappropriating revenue collected as agent 
for a householder, a candala’s touching an Ajya woman, invit¬ 
ing for dinner in honour of Gods and Manes Buddhist or 
Xjlvaka or Sudra mendicants, abandonment of parents, child, 
wife or husband, brother or sister, teacher or pupil (when not 
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guilty of a grave sin), wrongful confinement of a person &c. 
Kautilya does not apparently include under prakirnaka all 
matters in which the king acts suo motu as Nar., Br. and Kat. 
do but includes these latter under kantakasodhana. fie, how¬ 
ever, states here and there (IV. 1 and 13) that the matters dealt 
with under kantakasodhana are quite analogous to those under 
such titles as dandaparusya treated of under the dharmasthlya 
section. For example, in IV. 1. he says that if a physician 
through negligence causes loss of a vital part to a patient then 
the matter may be treated as dandaparusya.^ So Kautilya 
probably represents a much earlier stage of judicial administra-^ 
tion than Nar. or Br., who included under prakirnaka all 
matters in which the king acted of his own motion (i. e. all that 
falls under kantakasodhana in Kaut.). 

The enumeration of vyavaharapadas is very ancient and 
authoritative, but there is hardly any scientific principle of 
classification underlying them. A writer called Nibandha- 
nakara quoted in the Sarasvatlvilasa^ (p. 51) holds that in 
all the vyavaharapadas from rvudana to dayavibKdga the relief 
claimed is something to be given or rendered (deya) by one 
party to the other, while in vakparusya, dandaparusya, sahasa, 
gambling and betting the principal relief is in the form of 
danda (punishment). Here there is a glimmering of the dis¬ 
tinction between civil and criminal litigation. Two deep-seated 
principles in the administration of law and justice everywhere 
are ‘ fulfil your promises’ and ‘ cause injury (hiihsa) to no one’. 
It is therefore that we find Brhaspati stating that lawsuits are 
of two kinds according as they originate in (demands about) 
wealth or in injuries. Yaj. n. 23 speaks of arthavivdda (civil 
dispute) and so made a distinction between civil and criminal 
disputes. Lawsuits^ originating in wealth are divided into 
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fourteen sorts and those originating in injuries are of four sorts 
These last are vakparusya (defamation and abuse), dandaparusya 
(assault and battery), sahasa (murder and other forms of violence) 
and strisahgraha (adultery). Here there is a clear distinotion 
made between civil disputes {arthamvla or dhanamula) and 
criminal ones ( himsd-mula ). Ka^ also says that disputes have 
their source in two viz. not rendering what should be given and 
injury (himsa). Though in this way a distinction was made 
between civil and criminal disputes among the 18 titles of law, 
it appears that the set of rules and the procedure in both were the 
same (except as to the time allowed for reply, as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of witnesses and as to proxies), the same courts tried both 
kinds of disputes and not as in modern times (when civil 
disputes are tried in one class of courts and criminal complaints 
in another and when the procedure also in both differs a great 
deal). There were not two sets of courts in ancient India as 
there were in England before the fusion of Law and Equity* 
but all courts in ancient and medieval India were required to 
administer the law of the texts tempered by common sense and 
reason as laid down by Br.: ‘a decision should not be given by 
merely relying on the text of the sastra; when consideration of 
a matter is divorced from reason and common sense loss of 
dharma results’ (q. by Apararka p. 599). 

Nar. (I. 8-29), Br., Kat., the Agnipurana (253. 1-12 which 
reproduce almost verbatim the verses of Nar.) and others 
predicate several things about vyavahara, such as that it is 
dviphala (has two results) and so on. All these are brought 
together here below for convenience. Vyavahara is:— 

Catuspad —having four feet, viz. dharma,^ vyavahara 
cariti^a, rajasasana, acc. to Nar. (1.10); while acc. to Yaj. H. 8 

336. Among the vefses at the end of IV. 1 of the Artha^stra the follow¬ 
ing two verses occur: 
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are offered in Apararka (p. 597), Smrticandrika (II. pp. 10-11 )* Vyavahara- 
praka^ (pp. 7, 88-89) and other digests. It has to be noted that the four 
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and Br. they are the plaint, the reply, the proof ( kriya ) and 
decision (nirtiaya) or acc. to Kat. 31 (q. by Apararka p. 616) 
plaint, r&plj, pratyakcUita^ and kriya, 

Dharma and the other three are really the four feet of 
nirnaya (final decision), which is one of the four stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahara) and so only in a secondary or far-fetched 
sense they are the four padas of vyavahara. Each of these four 
is said to be of two kinds. Vide Sm. C. 11. pp. lO-ll, Par. M. Ill- 
pp. 198-199, V. P. pp. 87-88 where the verses of Br. are set out 
and fully explained. A decision is said to be arrived at according 
to dharma when the wrong-doer admits his guilt or wrong-doing 
and the real owner secures his wealth or the relief due to him 
without having to undergo the trouble of a protracted trial by 
means of witnesses, documents &c. Similarly a decision to be 
arrived at by ordeals is said to be one by dharma. Dharma and 
satya are often identified (vide note 125 above) and here the 
wrong-doer tells the truth and the decision is therefore said to be 
by dharma. When a litigation is fought out in Court by citing 
witnesses, the decision is said to be by vyavahara. ‘ Witnesses ’ 
are mentioned only by way of illustration (and imply docu¬ 
ments, possession and other means of proof). When a defendant 
is guilty of not giving a straight reply or when his reply Is 
tainted with faults and so is unacceptable and a decision is 
given against him on that ground alone it is still a decision by 
vyavahara. Caritra means ‘ the usages of a country, village or 
family’ {deiasthitih purvakrta caritram samudahrtam —Vyasa q. 
in Sm. C. 11. p. 11 and Vy. Nir. p. 138 ), This seems to be the 
sense of ‘ caritra ’ in ‘ phalakavare charitratoti * occurring in 
Nasik Inscription No. 12 in E. I. vol. Vin. p. 82. In prakirnaka 24 
Nar. seems to give the same sense ‘ sthityartham prthivlpalais- 
caritravisayah krtah ’. Caritra also means ‘ anumana ’ (posses¬ 
sion and presumptions). ‘Anumanena nirnitam caritramiti 
kathyate ’-says Br. quoted in Vy. Nirnaya p, 139 and Par. M. III. 
p. 198. Usages are the means of decision in certain cases apart 
from the question whether they are supported by the smrtis or 


337. Pratyakalita means, acc. to Apararka p. 616, the deliberation o£ 
the judge and sabhyas as to where the burden of proof (onus probandi) lies 
and as to the method of proof. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. II. 8, pratyakalita 
in this sense is not a vyavaharapada, since it is not directly related to the 
litigants. Acc. to Nar. II. 21 pratyakalita seems: to mean an addition to the 
plaint or to the reply (i.e. a supplementary written statement), 
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not. ‘ Caritram pustakarane ’ means that such usages are 
valid means of decision if they have been written down or 
recorded by the king, while ‘ caritram tu svikarane ’ (the 
reading in Par. M.) means ‘ usages become the rule of decision 
when they are accepted as valid by the people and by the 
courts When a king issues in a matter of dispute an order 
which is not opposed to smrtis or local usages and which is 
thought out as the most appropriate one by the king’s intellect 
or which is issued to decide a matter when the authorities on 
each of two sides are equally strong, it is a decision by royal 
command. Br. (in Par. M. HI. p. 148 ) and Kat. (verses 35-38 
q. in Sm. C. 11. p. 10, Par. M. III. pp. 16-17, V. P. p. 7 ) explain 
the above four. Brhaspati gives two meanings of caritra: (1) what 
is decided by inference ; (3) the usages of a country. When it is 
said that each later one of the four stultifies each preceding one, 
the idea is not that in all cases it is so, but that it is so only in 
some cases. Vide Kat. ( 43 q. by V. P. p. 90 ) which makes this 
clpar. Some examples may be given. If one litigant says that 
he would prove his case by an ordeal, while the other says that 
he will prove his contention by human means (documents or 
witnesses &c.), then the trial by ordeal is not to be resorted to 
but the hearing of the case is to proceed in the ordinary way. 
Vide Kat. 218 ( q. by Mit. on Yaj. n. 23) for this rule. Here 
dharma is set aside in favour of vyavahara. Another example 
is given in the Par. M, III. p. 18. A person belonging to one 
of the four varnas commits a seditious act (7*ajadroha) and 
through timidity admits his guilt (this is satya ), but the 
witnesses (relying on Manu X. 130 that where the punishment 
would be death, a witness may tell a lie) deny that he was 
guilty of the act and he is let off* Here dharma is set aside in 
favour of vyavahara (trial based on the depositions of witnesses)* 
Vide Sm. 0. (II* p. 11) for another similar example* In the 
country of Kerala visiting a prostitute was not condemned by 
custom. So even though it is established by witnesses that a 
person in Kerala did so, the local king may not punish him 
with a fine. Or suppose a person is charged with the offenpe of 
adultery with the wife of an abhira and this fact is established 
by witnesses. Yet the man charged may show that among the 
abhiras there is a usage (written down in the census records of 
the king) that adultery with an abhira woman is not punish-^ 
able* In such cases caritra (usage) annuls the (ordinary) 
vyavahara. But suppose that in such cases the king, in ; order 
to improve the morals of a section of his subjects, issUQS a. 
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proclamation that from the date of the proclamation one who is 
guilty of adultery with an abhira woman will be punished, then 
in that case usage will be set aside by royal command, which 
will then be the rule of decision. Similarly where there are no 
witnesses nor documents nor possession and no room for ordeal 
and there are no texts and local usages it is the king who has to 
decide as best as he can. Vide Pitamaha q. in Sm. C. ( H p. 28). 
Kat. (verses 39-43 q. in V. P. p. 89 ) describes how and when 
each later one sets aside each prior one. 

CatustMna —^having four bases viz. satya, witnesses, 
pustakarana and rajasasana. 

—having four means viz. sama^ dana, bheda 

and dan^, 

Caturhiba —benefitting the four (the four varnas and four 
asramas). 

Caturvydpin —that envelopes or reaches four viz. the dis¬ 
putants, witnesses, the sabhyas and the king. 

Catuskarin —that brings about four results viz. dharma 
{justice), gain, renown, love or regard of the people. 

Astanga —it has eight limbs or members viz., the king, his 
good oflScer ( chief judge ), sabhyas (paism judges), sastra (law 
books), accountant, scribe, gold, fire and water. 

Astadaiapada —^has eighteen titles (viz. rnadana and 
others enumerated above). 

^ataiakha —^having a hundred branches. This is approximate. 
Nar. (L 20-25) states that the 18 titles have 132 sub-heads 
(rnadana 25, upanidhi 6, sambhuyasamutthana 3, datta- 
pradanika 4, asusrusa 9, vetana 4, asvamivikraya 2, vikrly^- 
dana Ij kritanusaya 4, samayasySnapakarma 1, ksetravada 12, 
strlpumsayoga 20, dayabhaga 19, sahasa 12, vakparusya and 
dandaparusya 3, dyutasamahvaya 1, prakirnaka 6 ). 

Triyom —^having three springs or motives viz. kama (sexual 
desire), krodha (hot temper), lobha (greed). 

Dvyabhiyoga —founded on two kinds of complaint viz. on 
suspicion or on fact. Nar. I. 27 says that a complaint on 
siispicion may be made against those who associate with men 
of evil repute (such as thieves, gamblers and dissolute persons ) 
or it may be made on the ground that a certain person is really 
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the thief because the thing stolen is found with him (this is 
taUvabhiyoga ). This latter may take two forms i. e. the grievance 
of the plaintiff may be negative (e. g. the defendant took or 
borrowed a debt or article and does not return it) or positive 
( e. g. the defendant has dispossessed the plaintiff of landX^ 
Vide Mit. on Yaj. 11. 5, 

Dvidvara —having two openings i. e. it is based on the 
statements in the plaint and those in the reply. 

Dvigati —having two issues, that is, the decision may be 
founded on truth or on error. 

Dvipada —^having two aspects, viz. relating to wealth and 
so civil ( dhanamula), and relating to injury and so criminal 
(hiihsamula), This is acc. to Kat. 29. 

—having two springs or sources. It is the same 
as above. Harlta and Kat. 30 mention this. 

Dviskandha —having two trunks viz. dharmasastra and 
arthasastra (acc. to Kat. 32 ). 

Dmphala —having two results, victory or failure (Kat. 32 ). 

Ehamvla —Harita and Kat. mention this. It means ‘having 
only one (viz. what is to be established) as its root ’. 

Saparia and aparia —where both parties to the litigation or 
one of the parties stakes (either through pride or anger or 
belief in the truth of his case) a certain sum of money to be 
paid by him in case of his defeat, that is called saparia law-suit 
(Yaj. n. 18); in this case the defeated party will pay to the 
king the usual fine for a defeated party and also the sum staked 
by him and will deliver to the successful party what is due to 
him. Vide also Visnudharmottara III. 324. 44. A lawsuit may 
also be aparia (without a stake being declared). Nar. (14) 
employs the words sottara and anvttara for these two. 


The Sm. 0. (H. pp. 27-28), Par. M. (III. pp. 42-45), Sarasvati- 
vilasa pp. 73-74, V. P. pp. 36-38, state that, according to Pita- 
maha, the king may take cognizance of his own motion without 
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the complaints of private persons of certain matters called apa- 
rMhas^ padas and chcdds and these works set out the lists of ten 
aparadhas, 22 padas and 50 chalas^. The king may himself 
come to know about these or these matters may be brought to 
his notice by an oflBcer called sucaka or a private man called 
stdbhakaj defined acc. to Kat. ( 33-34 ) as follows:—that man 
is declared to be sucaka who is appointed by the king himself 
for finding out the wrong-doings of people and who on coming 
to know of them conveys them to the king; that man is a 
stdbhaka who with a sole eye to money and without being urged 
by the king informs the king first of actions (among the people) 
that are condemned by the sastras. ’ Therefore a stobhaka is 
a private informant for money. The ten aparadhas, acc. to 
Nar, are: disobedience of the king’s order, murder of a woman, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not 
the husband, abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault (danda- 
parusya), abortion They were called aparadhas because they 
were met with fine. It will be noticed that some of these come 
under several vyavaharapadas and some like ‘ varnasahkara * 
are included in prakirpaka by Narada (v. 4). The king could 
by his own action investigate these even if no private complaint 
be lodged. Saihvarta (quoted by the Sm. C. H. p. 28, Par. M. 
in. pp. 44-45) gives another list which differs in some respects 
from the above. In the Nalanda copperplate of Devapaladeva 
(E. I. vol. XVn p. 310, p. 321) an officer called ‘ dasaparadhika * 
is mentioned. In many grants from the 7th century onwards 
among the taxes remitted to the donees we often meet the ex¬ 
pression ‘ together with the ten aparadhas ’ (sadasaparadhah’, in 
Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena III dated saihvat 334 i, e. 653-4 
A.D., E.;!. vol. I p. 85, at p. 88, E. 1. XVH p. 310 at p. 321, in Gupta 
Ins. No. 39 p. 179 of 766-767 A, D.), or ‘ dasaparadhadisamastot- 
pattisahito dattah ’ (in E. I, vol. VII p. 26, p. 40 of sake 852), or 
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‘sadapdadasaparadhak* (E. L voL HI p. 53 at p. 56, Torkheda 
plate of Govinda in sake 735, and E. L vol. IE p. 263, 266, the 
Eajor inscription of Mathanadeva dated Vikrama saihvat 1016 X 
It is not correct to hold that the words refer to the right of the 
donee to be exempt from guilt arising from the commission of. 
some traditional offences or that authority was conferred by the 
grant on the donee to deal with offenders committing the ten 
aparadhas and to recover the fines imposed by themselves (as 
suggested in J B 0 R S for 1916 p, 53n). No king would ever 
think of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those 
grants from the results of such grave aparadhas as the murder 
of a woman, adultery, theft and abortion, nor is it possible to 
hold that a king authorised a private individual or individuals 
to exercise judicial power in such crimes as murder when (as 
we shall see later on) the power of dealing with sdhasa was not 
conferred on Sreni or gana tribunals. The real meaning appears 
to be that the fines levied by him for the commission of the 
aparadhas in the villages granted would be made over to the 
donees as part of the gift, when recovered by the king. The 22 
vadas were called padas of the king to distinguish them from the 
vyavaharapadas. According to Pitamaha^^^ t^^ey are: ripping 
open an animal’s body (with a sharp weapon), destruction of 
growing crops, incendiarism, rape of a maiden, concealment of 
treasure trove, making a breach in an embankment or thorny 
hedge, grazing cattle over the field of another, destruction of 
a public garden, poisoning, high treason, unauthorised break¬ 
ing of the royal seal, divulging the secret line of policy of 
the king, releasing from jail a prisoner, appropriatipn of the 
taxes or fines to be levied by the king (these are two), 
appropriating gifts (made by the king) or the utsehi 
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(?dedication to the public), preventing the proclama* 
tion.(of rbyal orders) by beat of drum frcwn being heard, 
receiving property from a person who is not the owner, receiving 
Nicies that are enjoyed by the king (without his permission), 
causing destruction (or loss) of any one of the (seven) elements 
( of the State), The fifty chalas were mostly breaches of etiquette 
before the eyes or in the presence of the king. According to 
Pitamaha they are: obstructing the road, raising the hand 
threateningly, leaping over a fort-wall (without permission or 
reason), destroying a cistern, destroying a temple, filling up a 
ditch (dug round a fort), divulging the weak points of the king 
(to the enemy), unauthorized entrance into the harem or royal 
chamber or the treasury or the royal kitchen (these are four), 
prying when the king is taking his meals, voiding ordure or 
urinating or blowing the nose or passing wind in the presence 
of the king (these are four), to sit before the king on haunches 
iparyankasana), to occupy the foremost seat in the king’s 
presence, to enter royal presence in a dress more resplendent than 
the king’s or supported by another or by the wrong-doer or at an 
improper time (these are four), to lie down on the bed or seat of the 
king or to put on his shoes (these are three), to go near the king 
(uncalled) when the latter is lying down on his bed, to serve the 
king’s enemies, to occupy a seat that is not offered, to use gold in 
the dress or ornaments (these are two), to take tambula (from the 
king’s betel box) and chewing it (this is one), to speak loudly 
without being asked (by the king), to run down the king, to 
wear only one garment, to appear before the king with oil on 
the hair, to untie the hair ( before him), to cover one’s face, to 
have a body painted with figures, to wear a garland, to shake 
one’s garment, to cover the head, to be bent on finding the 
weak points of the king, to be thick with evil men (or to touch 
the king), to h^ve dishevelled hair, pointing out the nose, the 
ears and the eyes (these are three), to pick the teeth, to cleanse 
the ear or the nose (these are two). As the list of chalas is a 
very long one the verses are not quoted below, but are given 
in ,the Appendix (note 342 a). Sukra ( IV. 5. 73-88 ) ^quotes 
all the vorses from NSrada and Fitamaha on the aparadhas, 
pa^ and chalas and in HI. 6 also gives a list of ten sins, which 
is different from that of the aparSdhas. 

- In modem works on Jurispradence various classifioations 
of Iiaw are ^stated. For example. Dr. E, Jenks in ‘ New Juris* 
prudence’(1933) furnisbes at the end of his yroik a very 
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elaborate classification which is set out in the note below. ^ 
Ancient systems cannot be expected to present such a classifica¬ 
tion. Ancient Hindu smrtis were content, as shown above, to 
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divide the.vyavaiiarapadas into civil and criminaL They more 
or less deal with most of the subjects brought out in modern 
olaasifications but not in an orderly manner. They also divide 
laws into substantive and adjective or procedural. The vyava- 
harapadas correspond to the former and the rules about 
procedure, the appointment of Judges and the constitution of 
courts, evidence and limitation are adjective law. Some of 
these are dealt with in the commentaries and digests under a 
section called vyavaharamatrka (the elements of judicial proce¬ 
dure ) and the rules of evidence are stated in Yaj., Nar. and 
others under the vyavaharapada rnadana once alone. It would 
be more convenient to deal with adjective law first. That law 
is now of antiquarian or academic interest only and will there¬ 
fore be treated somewhat briefly. The smrtis lay down * a high 
level of judicial procedure, but the procedure must have been 
modified to suit the requirements of different times and the 
resources and inclinations of different kings. Some of the 
vyavaharapadas viz. rnadana (recovery of debt), stripumsayoga 
and ddyabhaga (partition of heritage) are of great practical 
importance even now, as all Hindus are governed in matters of 
partition, inheritance, debts, marriage and sonship by the rules 
of Hindu Law gathered from the Smrtis and digests as modified 
by legislative enactments and judicial decisions. For descrip¬ 
tion of Judicial administration in the Buddhist texts and times, 
vide Fick pp. 107,111-112 (which show that the administration 
of justice in Vesali, the capital of the Licchavis, was a 
complicated affair, one of the courts being that of the aUhakulakas 
i. e. of eight heads of families), Jayaswal’s ‘ Hindu Polity ’, 
part n pp. 156-157, Hiouen Thsang’s account in Beal’s B.R. W. W, 
Vol, L pp. 84-85 ; and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 24 pp. 266-267 
( for the administration of Justice under the Marathas). 

Justice was to be primarily dispensed by the king. He 
was an original court as well as an appellate tribunal. Smrtis 
and digests insist that the king cannot dispense justice by him¬ 
self alone, but must do so with the help and guidance of others. 
Manu Vni. 1-2 and Yaj. n. 1 provide that the king wearing no 
gaudy dress or ornaments is to enter the sabha (the Hall of 
Justice) for looking into the causes of litigants, accompanied 
by learned brahmanas and ministers proficient in-statecraft, is 
to be free from hot temper and greed and- decide according to 
the law laid down in dharma&astras. E3lt. (5j5-56 quoted in Y. 
M. p. 278, Mit. on Yaj. IL 2) says the same thing and adds that 
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a king who examines disputes in the presence of the Judge, the 
ministers, learned brahmanas, the purohita and the sabhyas 
attains heaven. Vide Sukra IV. 5. 5 to the same effect (taking 
half verses from Yaj. and Kat.). The king was not to decide 
by himself but was to follow the advice of his judge, though 
the responsibility even when he took advice was the king’s. 
Vide Sukra IV. 5.6 {naikah paiyecca kai'yarfi). Nar. I. 35 says 
that the king has to abide by the view of the judge (pradmvar 
kamate sthitah ). This sentiment that it is not safe for a single 
man, however clever he may be, to undertake to decide a dispute 
was so ingrained among all people that Kalidasa gives expres¬ 
sion to it in the Malavikagnimitra (Act I) when he pens the 
sentence ‘ sarvajnasyapyekakino nirnayabhyupagamo dosaya’. 
In Raghuvarhsa 17.39, Kalidasa states that king Atithi always 
lookea into the causes of people himself with the help of judges 
(dharmastha)^^ . Pitamaha^ states that a person even if he 
knows the rules (of dharma) should not give a decision single- 
handed. Justice was to be dispensed openly in the court and 
not secretly. Sukra (IV. 5. 6-7) states that neither the king 
nor the judge nor the sabhyas were to hear a cause in secret and 
that there were five reasons that led to the charge of partiality 
in judges viz. hot temper, greed, threats, enmity and hearing 
disputes in private. Judicial action is divisible into two pro¬ 
vinces, viz. that of law and that of fact. The latter is a field in 
which it is impossible to lay down rules for determination. On 
points of facts there was a vast scope for the king’s or judge’s 
discretion. And therefore the texts contented themselves by 
saying that the king or judge should keep an open or impartial 
mind, should be free from hot temper or greed, should hear 
causes under the glare of public view and should not decide 
at his own will alone but with the help of learned brahmanas 
and sabhyas. As regards points of law the king or judge is 
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squired to decide aecordibg to the rules of dhanba§S.stra (Manu 
Vm 3., Yaj. n. 1, NSr. L 37, ^kra IV. 5. 11) and where there 
are no texts the king should decide in accordance with the re¬ 
cognized custom of the country. Kat. solemnly warns the 
king against legislating or deciding according to his own will 
in the face of the texts: ‘If a king decides (a casa) by his own 
fiat where there is a text (of the aiastra applicable to it) it leads 
him away from heaven, it causes ruin to the people, it brings 
danger (to the king) from the armies of his foes and it strikes 
down the roots of (long) life; therefore a king should decide 
the causes of people according to the rules of sastra; but in the 
absence of smrti texts he should carry out (judicial adminis¬ 
tration) according to the usages (lit. the views) of the country*. 
These are the same as Sukra (V. 5.10-11), Kat. further pres¬ 
cribes that the usages established in a country by the approval 
of its people and that are not in direct conflict with Veda and 
Smrtis should be recorded in writing under the seal of the king. 
Pitamaha®*® quoted by the Sm. C. (IL p. 26) states that in 
certain cases it is the king’s own mind that is the deciding 
factor. 

How the king directly dispensed justice is illustrated by 
the rules of Gaut. Xn. 40-42 and Manu Vin. 314-316 that a 
thief who has stolen a brahmana’s gold may run with dishevelled 
hair to the king carrying an iron club or a heavy bludgeon of 
khadira wood, may declare the sin committed by him and request 
the king to award punishment, that the king may then strike 
him with the club and that whether the thief dies or lives after 
the king so strikes him he becomes free from the guilt. The 
king was also the highest court of appeal. The Bsjatarahginl 
(VL 14-41) states how king Ya^askara heard the appeal of a 
person who had sold his house without the well, who on returning 
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from a long absence abroadfound the well usurped-by the vendee 
and was defeated in the lower courts because the vendee had bribed 
the scribe to write ‘ kupasakUa ’ instead of ‘ kuparaMta' and how 
the king decided in the man’s favour by exposing the vendee with 
a trick; while in VI. 42-69 the same king is said to have reversed 
another decision about a contract by a man whose 100 coins 
had fallen into a well. The same work in another place 
(IV. 82-108) states how a brahmana wife appealed to the king 
of Kashmir to find out the culprit who had murdered her husband 
in his sleep and how the king by superhuman means held a 
sheerer to be the murderer. 

When owing to pressure of other weighty business the 
king cannot attend to the work of administering justice, the 
king should appoint a learned brahmana together with three 
sabhyas to decide the disputes of people. Vide Manu VIII. 9-10, 
Yaj. II. 3, Kat. 63^*’ (same as ^ukralV. 5.12). The qualifica¬ 
tions of a judge are set out in many places. Ap.^ Dh. S. IL11- 
29. 5 prescribes that in law-suits judges shall be endowed with 
learning, good family, and should be old, clever, and careful about 
dharma. Nar. requires: ‘ The Judge should be proficient in the 
texts on the eighteen titles of law, their 8000 sub-heads, in logic 
(anviksiki) and should be master of the Veda and Smrtis. Just 
as a physician takes out from the body an iron dart by the employ¬ 
ment of surgical instruments, so a judge should extricate from a 
law-suit the deceit (underlying it) Kat. says that a judge 
should be restrained, born of a ;good family, impartial, not 
repellent (or harsh in his manners), steady, afraid of the next 
world, highly religious, assiduous and free from hot temiper. A 
fine enumeration of the qualities required in a judge is given 
in the ancient drama Mrcchakatika (IX. 4). Vide Manasollasa 
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n. 3 verses 93-94. A Judge was generally styled- pra^vivaka or 
sometimes dharmadhyak^ (as in Eaj. R. p. lS),®^ ov dharma^ 
pravaktr (Mahu Vin. 30) or dharmadhikdrin (as in Manasollasa 
n. 3. verse 93). PradvivSka is an ancient word. It occurs in 
Gaut. Xin. 36, 37 and 31, Nar.® (L 35), Brhaspati (q. by 
Apararka p. 603). The word is a combination of ‘prod’ (one. 
who puts questions to the suitors, from the root ‘ pracch’) and 
‘ uvaka ’ (who speaks out or analyses the truth, from the root 
‘ vac’ with ‘vi’). The derivation is given by Nar., Brhaspati, 
Kat. 68 and others. The word ‘ prasnavivaka ’ (which is quite 
close to pradvivaka in sense and etymology ) goes very far into 
antiquity and occurs in Vaj. S. XXX. 10 and Tai. Br. III. 5. 6. 
The existence of the word pradvivaka as early as Gautama 
(about 500 B. C.) and of prasnavivaka in the Vaj. S. and Tai. 
Br. clearly establishes that in ancient India judicial functions 
became separated very early from executive or political 
functions. 

The chief Judge was preferably to be a learned brahmana 
(Manu Vm. 9, Yaj, JL 3). Kat. (67)»* and Sukra IV. 5.14 
prescribe that, if a learned brahmana cannot be had for the post 
of the chief judge, then a ksatriya or a vaisya who knows the 
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dharmasSstras may be appointed, but the king should carefully 
avoid appointing a sudra as a judge. Manu VUL 20 says that 
the king may prefer a brahmana who is not learned and main¬ 
tains himself by the mere fact of his caste, but should never 
have a sudra as the expounder of dharma and that the country 
whose king has a sudra as judge to expound dharma comes to 
ruin as a cow sinks in mud. Vyasa (q. in S. V. p. 65 ) is to the 
same effect. Manu ( Vin. 10-11), Yaj. (II. 3;), Nar. ( HE. 4 ) and 
Sukra IV. 5. 17 state that the king should appoint at least three 
sabhyas {puisne judges or members of the court of justice) to 
associate with the Chief Judge in the disposal of suits (the 
idea being that three are the least number of sabhyas to be 
appointed). Kaut. (IH. 1) prescribes that the courts called 
* dharmasthiya ’ should be manned by three judges called 
dhurmasthas who should possess the qualifications and status of 
amatyas and that such courts should be established on the borders 
of the provinces, for a group of ten villages ( sah*grahava ), for a 
district ( dronamukha, 400 villages) and provinces ( sthanlya^ 
800 villages). Brhaspati says^ that the sabhyas may be 
seven, five or three. As in the case of the chief judge, the 
sabhyas should be preferably brahmanas, but they may be 
ksatriyas or vaisyas. Manu (VUI. 11) and Br. say that when 
in a sabha three brahmanas learned in the Vedas sit along with 
the chief judge appointed by the king that is like the sabhu of 
Brahma or it is like a sacrifice. Yaj. 11. 2, Visnudharmasutra 
m. 74, Kat. 57, Nar. HI. 4-5, Sukra IV. 5. 16-17 and others 
require the following qualifications in the sabhyas : they should 
be endowed with the study of the Vedas, should know dharma- 
sastra, should speak the truth, should be impartial to friend or 
foe, should be steady, devoted to their work, intelligent, here¬ 
ditary, proficient in arthasastra. Impartiality in the king 
and the judges is insisted on in the texts. Vide Vas. 16. 3-5, 
Nar. (1. 34, HI. 5). The king was not to appoint as sabhyas 
those who were ignorant of the usages of the country, who were 
atheists and devoid of the study of sastras, who were either 
puffed up, hot-tempered, greedy or distressed ( Br. q. in Sm. C. 
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n. p. 15). The chief justice (pradvivaka) with the sabhyas 
constituted the Court, being appointed ( niyukta) by the king- 
It was stated above that the king was to enter the Hall of 
Justice with the chief justice, sabhyas and brahmanas. The 
distinction is that sabhyas were appointed by the king as 
judges, while brahmanas were persons who were well-versed in 
dharmasastra, who could attend the Court, though not appointed 
( aniyuUa) and whose opinions on difficult points of law were 
respectfully received by the judges. They (the learned 
brahmanas) were in the position of amicus curioe. All and 
sundry were not to intermeddle in trials before the court, but 
only those who were learned in dharmasastra were allowed to 
express their opinions on knotty points. Vide^^ Mit. on Yaj. 
II. 2. Manu VUI. 12-14 (same as Nar. HI. 8-10 in a different 
order) say that either a person should not enter a sabha or if he 
enters should say what is proper, that a man remaining silent 
or declaring what is false becomes a sinner and that, where in 
spite of the opinion of some or all sabhyas, justice is not done 
by the king, they become participators in the king’s guilt, Kat. 
(74-78) makes it the duty of the sabhyas to bring round a 
king gradually to the right path when the king is about to 
start on th« path of injustice and to state the true decision.^ 
In the case of the brahmanas their duty ends with stating the 
rule according to the sastras; they have not, like the sabhyas, 
to prevent the king from doing the wrong thing or to bring 
him round to the path of right and justice. Nar. (HI. 1) states 
elsewhere that one who is not appointed by the king should not 
interfere by his speech in the decision of a case and that if he 
does so he would be fined. This applies to the people that are 
present in the court to see the trial or that accompany the 
litigants. It has no application to learned brahmanas, who 
though not appointed by the king, can state their view of the 
law,^^^ Vide Vyavaharasara pp. 16-17. Nar. IH. 17 requires that 
all the judges of the Court should give a unanimous decision, 
and that then only the decision leaves no grievance (in the 
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mind of the litigants ).^ The V. P. (p. 27 ) states, following 
Jaimini XII. 2. 22, that the opinion of the majority of sabhyas 
is to prevail. According to Gaut.^^ XL 25 as interpreted by 
Apararka p. 599, if there is a difference of opinion among the 
judges, the king is to seek the advice of those who are learned 
in the three Vedas (along with the other vidyas) and decide the 
matter finally. Kat. (58-59) states that the court of justice 
should have associated with the task of deciding disputes some 
merchants who belong to a guild, who are men of good family 
and character, of mature age, endowed with wealth and decent 
conduct and free from malice. The Mit. and Sm. C. say that 
this is done to placate the common people in the country.^ 
This also shows the growing importance of the moneyed classes 
and of traders. In the Mrcchakatika a sresthin and a kayastha 
are associated with the Judge. 

The chief judge and the sabhyas^* were not to hold conver¬ 
sation in private with any one of the litigants while the suit 
was pending and if they did so they were liable to be fined (Kat. 
70). Kaut. IV. 9 prescribes fines and even corporal punishments 
for judges (dharmasthas) and pradestrs who corruptly give 
wrong decisions, cause loss or sentence to corporal punishment. 
If the sabhyas give a decision, which is opposed to smrti and 
usage, through friendship, greed or fear, each was liable to be 
fined twice as much as the fine to be paid by the defeated party 
(Yaj.n. 4, Nar. I. 67, Kat. 79-80). The Visnu Dh. S. V. 180 
and Br. prescribe banishment and forfeiture of all property for 
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sabhyas that give an unjust decision or take bribes. Kat. 81 
prescribes that the loss caused by the fault of sabhyas must be 
made good by them to the losing party, but the decision given 
by them will stand Sukra (IV. 5. 63-64) prescribes the punish¬ 
ment of a thief for a lekhaka (a scribe) taking down a different 
deposition from the one actually given or for a sabhya making 
use of such a deposition knowingly; IV. 5. 93 prescribes fine and 
removal from office if a sabhya gives a wrong decision through 
greed &c. and IV. 5. 282 prescribes a fine of 1000 panas against 
a judge giving a corrupt decision. There must have been a few 
cases of judges taking bribes in ancient India as in modern 
times (even Lord Bacon in the 17th century was found guilty 
of taking bribes as Lord Chancellor and confessed his guilt). 
In the Dasakumaracarita^^^ (VIH. p. 131) the cynical jester 
Viharabhadra says to his king that judges decide matters just as 
they please after taking bribes and the king thereby incurs in¬ 
famy and the sin of doing injustice. It was believed that when 
a just decision was given, the king and the sabhyas became 
free from sin, the sin reaches him only who is guilty (whether 
plaintiff or defendant); but where an unjust decision is rendered 
a quarter of the sin falls on the litigant (plaintiff or defendant) 
who is guilty of adharma, one quarter each on the witnesses, the 
sabhyas and the king. The Baud. Dh. S. 1.10. 30-31, Manu VIH. 
18-19, Nar. (IH. 12-13) have the same two verses. The Vyava- 
haratattva (p. 200) says that Harita also had the same verses. 
In the Mattavilasa-prahasana (pp. 23-24) reference is made to 
the giving of bribes to the presiding officers of courts (we should 
read ‘ adhikarana-karanikdnam ’ instead of ‘ — karunikanam). 
Kaut. IV. 4 makes it a duty of the samahartr to employ spies in 
various disguises to test the honesty of judges (dharmasthas) 
and magistrates (pradestrs) and, if they were found to be ready 
to succumb to bribes, to order their banishment. 

As to sabha, vide pp. 92-93 above. The Nirukta (HL 5) in 
explaining Bg. I, 124. 7 {gartdrug4va sanaye dhandndm) states 
that garta means a wooden board or stump in a sabha on which 
a sonless widow claiming her husband’s wealth had to stand 
when claiming it. 
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A court of justice was (acc. to Br.^) of four kinds, viz. 
one established {pratisthita ) in a fixed place such as a town, 
apratisthita (not fixed in one place, but moving from place to 
place as on a circuit), mudrita (the court of a judge appointed 
by the king, who is authorised to use the royal seal), sasita (or 
sastrita, acc. to S. V. p. 68 and Par. M. HI. p. 24) i. e. the court 
in which the king himself presides. The Court of justice (in the 
capital) was to be to the east of the palace as stated by 
Sankha and Br. (in Sm. C. n. p. 19) and was to face the 
east. The court-house should be decorated with flowers, 
statues, paintings, idols of gods and should be furnished with 
incense, throne or seat (for the king or judge), seeds, fire and 
water (Br. in Sm. C. 11. p. 19). The sabha was also called, as 
stated above, dharmadhikarana or simply adhikarana (in 
Mrcchakatika IX and the Kadambari, para 85) or dharmasthana 
or dharmasana or sadas (Vas. 16. 2). The Kadambari (para 85) 
speaks of the royal palace as having a court of justice where 
the judges (dharmadhikarins) sat on high cane seats. The time 
for holding the court is the morning, acc. to Manu VII. 145, 
Yaj. 1. 327. Kaut. states that the king^® should look into the 
disputes of people in the 2nd part of the day divided into eight 
parts. The Dasakumaracarita (note 367 above) shows the same 
thing. Kat. (61-62) prescribes that the time for holding the 
court as laid down in the sastras is three parts of the day after 
the first part (when the day is divided into eight parts) i. e. 
from 7-30 A M. to noon. There were holidays on which 
courts were closed i. e. on 8th and 14th tithis^ Full Moon day and 
the amavasyd of every month (Saihvarta acc. to Par. M. HI. p. 23, 
Harita, acc. to S. V. p. 72). The sabha is said to have ten angas 
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by Br.^ viz. tbe king, the chief judge appointed by him, the 
sabhyas, smrti, ganaka (accountant), lekhaka (the scribe), gold, 
fire, water and svapurusa (a bailiff, otherwise called sadhyapala). 
The chief judge declares (the law), the king awards punishment, 
the sabhyas examine the dispute, smrti (dharmasastra) lays 
down the rule of decision, the success (of one party or the other) 
and the punishment; gold and fire are required for taking oaths, 
the water is for men when they feel thirsty, the ganaka counts 
the wealth or subject matter of dispute, the scribe writes down 
the pleadings, depositions and the decision, the purusa summons 
the sabhyas, the defendant, the witnesses and he guards the 
complainant and the defendant when they have furnished no 
surety (for appearance). It is further said that of these ten 
angas (limbs) the king is the head, the judge the mouth &c. 
Acc. to Br. (q. in Par. M. HI. p. 30) and Sukra IV. 5. 43 the 
accountant and the scribe were to be proficient in grammar, 
lexicography and counting, were to be pure (in character) and 
conversant with several alphabets. Purusa was called sadhyapala, 
who was to be hereditary, strongly built, a sudra and obedient to 
the sabhyas (Vyasa in Par. M. HI. p. 30, V. P. p. 31). The ten 
angas enumerated above (viz. king &c.) are respectively iden¬ 
tified with the head, the mouth, the arms, the hands, the thighs 
(ganaka and lekhaka), the two eyes (gold and water), the heart, 
feet’(Br. in V. P. p. 31, Harlta in Raj. R. p. 20). In the Hall of 
Justice the king faces the east, the sabhyas, the accountant and 
the scribe respectively face the north, the west and the south 
(Br. in Par. M. III. p. 35, Vyavaharasara p. 25). Omitting the 
king and the chief judge the sabha is said to have eight angas in 
certain works (e. g. S. V. p. 72), The chief justice, the sabhyas and 
the learned brahmanas were probably elderly people, as great 
emphasis is laid on this by,Nar, (III. 18) and Udyogaparva 35.58 
‘ that is not a real sabha where there are no elderly men &c. ’ 
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* In the drama Mrcchakatika (Act IX) we have a graphic, 
though brief, description of judicial procedure in ancient India. 
That drama is at least as old as the 4th or 5th century A. D. It 
is very instructive to compare the procedure described in it with 
that gathered from Nar., Br. and Kat. who constitute the leading 
triumvirate on law and procedure in the smrtis and who pro¬ 
bably flourished a little before and a little after the drama. It 
will be found on comparison that the procedure in the drama is 
in essentials the same as that of the three smrtis mentioned 
above, though there is some difference in minor details. The 
principal points in the drama bearing on judicial administration 
may be brought together here at one place. The court house 
was called ‘ adhikarana ’; the chief judge was called adhikara- 
nika; he was assisted by the iresthin (a prominent merchant 
or banker) and a kayastha\ all three are referred to as 
‘ adhikaranabhojaka ’ and are addressed as adhikrta or niyukta 
( appointed by the king); when a despot was on the throne, the 
judge’s position was precarious and he could be deprived of the 
post at the king’s sweet will (the Sahara, king’s brother-in-law, 
threatens the chief justice with summary dismissal). There was 
a servant who arranged the seats in the court, inquired whether 
there was any litigant, summoned Vasantasena’s mother and 
Carudatta (this man corresponds to the purusa or [sadhyapala); 
inquiry was made by the judges as to whether any one wanted 
to file a suit or complaint; the sresthin and kayastha are asked 
by the presiding judge to write down the important parts of the 
complainant’s statement; a private person (who was not a 
relative) could complain to the court about an alleged murder; the 
judge allowed an old person like the mother of Vasantasena and 
a respectable and well-known citizen like Carudatta to occupy a 
seat when replying to questions from the court, but Carudatta 
was deprived of this concession when a prirm fade case was 
made out against him; the court-house (being probably situated 
near the palace) had near it mantrins, dutas, spies, an elephant 
and a horse (and the chief of the city police is asked to ride 
the horse and find out whether the corpse of a woman lay in the 
public garden), and kayasthas; Carudatta was called upon to 
state the truth and the judge tells him that in the court no trick 
(chala) will be allowed to pass;^^ when a strong case was 
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made out against Oarudatta by circumstantial evidence he was 
asked to confess his guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
be whipped (i. e. this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 332); the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority; a brahmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule; impalement was carried 
out by candalas; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys (visasalilatulagniprartMte me vicare) 
that Oarudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so far described (i e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court. 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smrtis and digests. 
Yaj. L 30 and Nar. (I. 7) state that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils (teZam), corporations (sre^Z), assemblies 
(pwgfa in Yaj., in Nar.), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern panckayats. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medhatithi on Manu Vm. 2 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kulani ’ means ‘ group 
of relatives ’ and also (acc. to some) ‘ impartial persons ’ 
(madhyasthapurusah) and ^gava" means ‘builders of houses 
and mansions or brahmanas dwelling in mathas*. Acc. to the 
Mit. and V. P. p. 29 ‘kulani’ means ‘an assembly of the rela¬ 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants ’; acc. to the Sm. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to Apararka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that ‘kulani’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one kula of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu Vn> 119 and Kulluka thereon and Damodar- 
pur plate of Gupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
(visayapati) is said to have been assisted by the nagarasresthin, 
prathama-kulika and prathama-kayastha (E. 1.15 p. 130) and 

(I. 7). 
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- gramasta-kuladhikaranam’ in E. L vol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku maragupta L From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Chandragupta n ( of the Gupta year 93 i e. 412-13 A. D. ) it 
appears that panchayats were called ‘pancamandali’ (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31). ‘ Sreni’ means, acc. to most commenta¬ 
tors, ‘ the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
avocation, though they may belong to different castes ’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide, 
Acc. to the V. M. p. 280, ‘ sreni ’ is an association of artisans or 
traders ‘ Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place (a village 
or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. Kat. (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between garia and 
which he respectively defines as‘assembly of families’(tete) 
(Sm. C. n. p. 18, Par. M. ni. p. 352) and ‘assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ (V. R. p. 668). V. P. p. 30 says gana and puga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him. 
Brhaspati (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains^ that the 
kulas, srenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
sahasa and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving sahasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu¬ 
tion. Pitamaha^^ appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Yaj. and Nar, refer only to two (viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): ‘ a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot be reviewed. ’ It is distinctly 
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provided by Br.^ (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 283 verse 31) that the 
sabhyas are superior to the kulas and the rest, the chief justice is 
superior to sabhyas and the king is superior to all. Pitamaha^^^* 
provides that when a litigant is not satisfied with the decision 
given by a kula tribunal or the others, he can carry the matter by 
way of appeal to the king. Besides these courts it appears from 
Kautilya that the village headman ( gramika or gramakuta) 
exercised certain summary powers such as driving out of the 
village a thief or an adulterer (III. 10) and that he could try 
some offences (IV. 4, gramakutamadhyaksam va satri bruyat &c.). 
Even in the 20th century in the Bombay Presidency under the 
Village Police Act (Bombay Act VIII of 186?) the village head¬ 
man (called Police Patil) has the authority to try and on con¬ 
viction to punish with confinement for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours any person charged with the commission of 
petty assault or abuse within the limits of a village and the 
person convicted has no right of appeal to any court or magis¬ 
trate against such conviction and only the High Court has the 
power to entertain a petition for revision (which it hardly ever 
does). Bhrgu^® quoted in Sm. C. 11. p. 18 and other digests 
says that there are ten tribunals common to all men viz. the 
village people, the assembly of the citizens of the capital, gana, 
sreni, men learned in the four vedas (or vidyas viz. anviksiki 
and the rest), the vargins, kulas, kulikas, judges (appointed by 
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the king) and the king himself. The vargins are the groups 
of various kinds such as ganas, pugas, vratas, srenis and others. 
Kulikas may be the elders of the families of the plaintiff and the 
defendant. In the Damodarpur plates (E. L 15 p. 130)’ we come 
across one Dhrtimitra who is described as ‘ prathamakulika 
The word ‘ pahcakula ’ was applied to certain high officers in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad; vide I. A. vol. 11 p. 220 (Abu Ins. of 
Bhimadeva dated Vikrama year 1265) and Tawney’s translation 
of the Prabandha-cintamani pp. 18, 84, 129,149, 190 for ‘pahca¬ 
kula \ The provisions about the conflict between customs and 
usages on the one hand and srtdi and smrti on the other will be 
dealt with in detail later on in another section. A few words 
may be said here about conflicts between smrtis. In disputes 
between residents of the same country, the same city or the same 
hamlet of cowherds or of the same capital or village, the decision 
should be according to their own conventional usages, but in 
disputes between these and others (who are not residents of 
those respective places) the decision must be in accordance with 
the sacred texts^^ (Kat. 47 q. in S. V. p. 72, Par. M. HI. p. 41). 
Another rule is that when there is an apparent conflict between 
two smrtis, reasoning is to decide in ordinary life which should 
be followed or reasoning based on the actions of the aged and 
the experienced is to decide what text to follow (Yaj. II. 21) and 
the business of the interpreter consists in holding that one of 
the smrtis contains a general rule and the other an exception 
or that the two apply to different sets of circumstances (visaya- 
vyavastha)or that an option may be intended. Voluminous 
glosses have been written on this one text of Yaj n. 21 right 
from Visvarupa in the 9th century downwards. Another rule 
is that in the administration of justice dharmasastra rules have 
superior force to those of arthasastra. This has been already 
referred to above (p. 9). Bhrgu further provides that foresters may 
get their disputes settled by foresters, members of caravans by 
other members, soldiers by (a tribunal of) soldiers and those 
who stay in a village as well as in a forest may get their dis¬ 
putes settled either by villagers or by foresters by mutual 
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agreement and that the five tribunals for foresters and others are 
kidikas (high officers or heads of families), sarthas (members of 
caravans), headmen, villagers, citizens. The texts further provide 
that in certain cases the court was to call in aid outsiders to help 
in deciding disputes. Vyasa^^ says: ‘In the case of disputes 
among traders, artisans, husbandmen and actors it is impossible 
for others to give a (correct) decision; hence such matters should 
be got decided by experts in those various matters Br. states 
that in disputes among husbandmen, craftsmen (carpenters 
and the like), artisans (like painters), money-lenders, guilds, 
dancers, sectarians (like Pasupatas) and criminal tribes the 
decision should be made with the help of those who understand 
the conventions made by them and their usages. In disputes 
about the boundaries of villages and about fields in a village, 
four, eight or ten neighbours were to settle the boundaries (vide 
Manu VrU. 258, Kaut HI. 9, Yaj. IL 150-152 ). Kaut. 1, 19 
and Br.^^ (q. in V. P. p. 23) say that disputes between those 
who have performed austerities or between those who are adepts 
in witchcraft and Yoga should not be decided by the king 
(unaided), but with the help of those learned in the three Vedas, 
as otherwise they may feel offended. These quotations show 
that certain people could claim to be tried by their peers or at 
least by a jury. This jury system was resorted to for settling 
complicated questions of fact. It is a very ancient system, being 
mentioned even by GautamaXI. 21-22 ‘the king, having 
received help from the heads of husbandmen, merchants, cow« 
herds, money-lenders and artisans as regards disputes in their 
own groups, should finally decide what is just 

It has already been stated above that the king is to decide 
according to the smrtis. He has also to take into consideration 
the duties and usages of the several varnas and the eighteen low 
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castes^ (acc. to Manu VIII. 41 and Harita). The eighteen low 
castes said to be outside the pale of the four varnas and asramas 
are enumerated by Pitamaha, viz. washerman, shoe-maker, nata 
(dancer caste), bamboo-worker, fisherman, mleccha, bhilla, 
abhira, matanga and nine others (the names of which are not 
given here as the text is corrupt). 

The foregoing gradations of tribunals did not all exist at 
all times in ancient and medieval India. One thing is, however, 
quite clear. There was always a court of the Chief Justice 
appointed by the ruling power and final appeal lay to the ruler 
himself. But as regards inferior tribunals usage varied. For 
example, it appears from a decision of 1742 in which a ruling of 
king Shivaji about a Kulkarni votan is set out that in Shivaji’s 
time disputes could be taken before three different but inferior 
tribunals, viz. the got (i. e. the assembly of castemen) which is 
somewhat like the kula tribunal of the smrtis, or before arbi¬ 
trators hailing from a place other than where the dispute took 
place or before the officers, balutedars and chief men of several 
villages round about. ^ 

Manu ( Vni. 23 ) prescribes that the king fully dressed and 
with an undisturbed mind, after taking his seat in the Hall of 
Justice, should perform obeisance to the gods, the guardians of 
the (qight) quarters (Indra and others, as specified in Manu 
VII 4 ) and should then commence the work of looking into the 
legal business. The transaction of legal business has four 
stages (from the king’s or judge’s point of view) viz. first 
receiving information from a person, then finding out under 
what title of law (vyavaharapada) the information falls, then 
consideration of the pleadings of the parties and the evidence 
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led by them and lastly the decision.^ When a litigant comes 
before the court at a proper time (i. e. when the court is sitting) 
and makes his bow, he (the king or judge) should^ address 
him as follows :—“ What is your business ? What is the injury 
done to you ? Don’t be afraid, speak out, man 1 By whom* 
when, where and why ( was the injury caused ) ? When thus 
asked whatever he replies should be considered by (the judge ) 
with the sabhyas and brahmanas and if the matter be legally 
entertainable he (the judge ) should deliver the seal (sealed order) 
to the plaintiff or order the bailiff to summon (the defendant 
These observations are made by Kat. (86-88). Whatever a 
man, being excited by one of the emotions of love ( or anger 
or greed ), says before the court, should be first written down 
on a board or the like by the scribe ( Nar.^ 11. 18 ). 

Very elaborate rules are laid down about the summoning of 
the defendant or accused by Nar. (L 52-54 ), Br, Kat. ( 96-100 ), 
Sukra (IV. 5*102-106 ) and others. A. few of the rules are set 
out below. The first person to be summoned is the one against 
whom a complaint based on suspicion or truth is made by the 
plaintiff or complainant. But other persons may be called as 
defendants'^ either when the person proceeded against by the 
plaintiff puts forward another as liable to plaintiff’s claim or 
makes another liable along with himself or when another person 
is accepted by the plaintiff (on behalf of another who is a minor 
&c.) or ( acc. to the Madanaratna) another person himself comes 
forward (as defendant). The king should not require the personal 
appearance of the following persons : the diseased, minors, very 
old (beyond 70), one in a calamity, one engaged in some 
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religious rite, one who would suffer irreparable loss by coming, 
one in misfortune (such as the death or disappearance of a 
dear relative), one engaged in the king’s business or in a 
( religious ) festival, one intoxicated, a lunatic, one distressed, a 
servant, a woman who is young and whose family is in 
straitened circumstances or who is of good family or who is 
recently delivered, a maiden who is of a higher caste than that 
of the complainant. Nar. (I. 53) prescribes that cowherds 
when it is the season for taking cows for grazing, agriculturists 
in the sowing season, artisans actually engaged in work 
and soldiers engaged in war should not be summoned to 
appear in person, while so engaged. In these cases some 
one on their behalf should be summoned as a representative. 
But it is provided that even these persons may be summoned with 
proper safeguards in important cases or grave charges, such as 
the killing of human beings, theft, rape, eating forbidden food, 
counterfeiting coins, high treason &c. But women who by 
their earnings support their families, unchaste women, prosti¬ 
tutes, women without family and women excommunicated for 
grave sins may be summoned to appear personally A person 
who is summoned and is able to appear but does not appear in 
person was to be fined according to the value or importance of 
the subject matter of dispute e. g. in slight causes fifty (copper) 
panas, two hundred at least in the cases of middling value and 
500 panas at least in heavy causes (vide Kat. 100-101 quoted by 
Sm. C. II. p 34, Apararka p. 607.) After taking the fine and 
waiting for 30 days or a month and a half the king may give 
a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, due to defendant’s default. 
But if the defendant does come after that time, the suit may 
be restored and proceeded with. But when there is an invasion 
by an enemy or a famine or an epidemic or disease the king 
should not impose a fine, but send a second summons. In the 
case of those who are exempted from personal appearance (as 
above) their relatives (son, father &c.) or some other person 


390. Compare sec. 132 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (Act V of 1908) 
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appointed by them (such as a pupil, servant &c,) or one who can 
be recognised as their agent may be allowed to appear. But 
no representative was allowed in serious charges cited above 
(vide Kat. 93-95 q. by Apararka p. 639, Sm. C. 11. p. 34). If a 
father, brother, a friend, or a relative appears before the court for 
the real litigant, the law-suit may be proceeded with (Pitamaha), 
Whoever carries on anything through another by appointing 
him to that task should be understood to have done it himself 
and the business transacted by such a representative or agent 
cannot be annulled. If a person who is not a brother nor father 
nor son nor appointed to represent another prosecutes a law¬ 
suit for another, he is liable to be fined As the king was 
supposed to be the guardian of a minor’s wealth, it appears from 
this that a king could have appointed a guardian for the suit 
when a minor was concerned. The above provisions show that 
maintenance and champerty were not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu lawyers. 

An interesting question arises whether lawyers as an 
institution existed in ancient India. The answer must be that 
so far as the smrtis are concerned, there is nothing to show that 
any class of persons whose profession was the same as that of 
modern counsel, solicitors or legal practitioners and who were 
regulated by the State existed. This does not preclude the idea 
that persons well-versed in the law of the smrtis and the pro¬ 
cedure of the courts were appointed ( niyukta ) to represent a 
party and place his case before the court. The procedure 
prescribed by Nar, Br. and Kat. reaches a very high level of 
technicalities and skilled help must often have been required in 
litigation. In the com. of Asahaya as edited by Kalyanabhatta 
on Nar. (rnadana 4) there is an instructive story from which 
it appears that persons who had studied the smrtis helped parties 
in return for a monetary consideration to raise contentions 
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before the court. But there also the helper comes forward 
saying that he is a very old friend of the family and has been 
appointed by the party to represent him. So he corresponded 
to what is called a recognized agent in the Indian Civil Pro- 
Code, Order HI. r. 2 (Act V of 1908 ). In Sukra IV. 5. 114-117 
some important rules are given the person who is appointed 
to represent a party should get as his wages 1/16,1/20, 1/40,1/80 
or 1/160 part of the amount in dispute, that the wages become 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if 
several persons employ one representative; one who knows 
dharmafestra and the procedure of law-suits should be appointed 
as representative and not any one who is deficient in these; if 
the representative takes wages without knowing these he should 
be punished by the king. A representative is to be appointed 
by the party and not by the king at his will; if the representa¬ 
tive allows the matter entrusted to him to fail owing to his greed 
he is liable to be fined^^5. In the ‘Questions of Milinda’ ( S. B- 
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395. The story in the com. on Nar. is as follows: In Pataliputra (modern 
Patna) a brahmana named Sridhara Required with great trouble a fortune and 
lent to a trader named Devadhara ten thousand drammas at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. When one month passed Devadhara paid as interest 200 
drammas. When the 2nd month was running, Devadhara died of high 
fever, his son died of cholera and only the great-grandson of Devadhara, by 
name Mahidhara, remained. He was a very young man addicted to gamb¬ 
ling and other vices. His property was taken under their protection by his 
maternal uncles. They were advised by a brahmana who had a smattering 
of smrti lore and was called Smartadurdhara * Don’t pay even a rupee to the 
creditor Sridhara. I shall save you even in Court by citing appropriate 
texts. • The uncles replied * if you save us, we shall give you a thousand 
drammas as a reward ’. When the 2nd month passed (from the date of 
borrowing), Sridhara called upon the uncles to pay 200 drammas as interest 
for the 2nd month. They replied *You cannot claim even the principal 
(from the great-grandson of the original borrower), much less interest’. 
Smartadurdhara, the legal adviser of the uncles, said **Narada declares 
(n^dana 4) 'grandsons should pay the debts of the grandfather; that 
(debt) ceases from the fourth*. On hearing this Sridhara was stunned, 
but gathering his wits filed a suit in the court and had summonses issued 
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E. vol. 36 p. 238) there is a passage about certain hhikkhusin 
the ‘city of Righteousness’ (dhamnianagara) who are styled 
‘dhammapanikas’ (dealers in dharma) and are described as 
follows: ‘ (Bhikkhus), who in the spirit and the letter, in its 
arguments and explanations, its reasons and examples teach and 
repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold word of the 
Buddha; such bhikkhus are called, O king, lawyers in the 
blessed one’s city of Righteousness ’ and on p. 239 there are 
‘ dhammasetthino ’ (bankers of dharma), which word reminds us of 
the sresthin in the Mrcchakatika. The dhammapanikas probably 
correspond to such lawyers as Smartadurdhara mentioned above. 
The rules of Sukra make a near approach to the modern 
institution of the Bar and the fees prescribed by Sukra are 
similar to those allowed by the Bombay Regulation II'of 1827 
and by Schedule III to the Bombay Pleaders ’ Act (Bombay Act 
XVH of 1920). The first legislative enactment in India to deal 
with lawyers for representing parties passed by the British 
Government was the Bengal Regulation VII of 1793 which defin¬ 
ed the privileges, the fees (five per cent up to 1000 and then on 
a sliding scale) and responsibilities of vakeels (which word 
originally means ‘ agent ’). 

The plaintiff may put under restraint till the approach of 
the summoner (the bailiff) by the king’s order the defendant, 
who does not stand up to meet the claim (i. e. is about to abscond 
or may abscond ) that is to be investigated (or when the plaintiff 
spoke to him about the claim before coming to court) and 

( Continued from the last page ) 

to Mahidhara, great-grandson of Devadhara, and his uncles. Sureties were 
taken from both sides. The uncles were asked (by the court) 'why don't 
you pay the interest to Sridhara ’ ? They appointed as their representative 
Smartadurdhara, who said that he and his ancestors were friends of the 
family of Mahidhara and so he addressed the court ' I rely on Narada’s 
words (quoted above), and Mahidhara being the fourth from Devadhara 
(including the latter) is not liable to pay *. Bhatta Smarta^khara laughed at 
this and said ‘Smartadurdhara, you are not deeply learned in the smrti texts 
nor have you studied glosses thereon. The whole of the debt of 10000 drammas 

t 

lent by Sridhara is still due from Mahidhara, as he is the great-grandson 
of the borrower, as three male descendants of the borrower are liable to pay 
the ancestor's debt and as Narada means only this that the son of the great- 
grandson (who is the fourth from the borrower, excluding the latter from 
computation) is not liable to pay the debt of his great-great-grand-father ’ 
and the learned speaker charged him with having been promised a gratifica¬ 
tion, Smartadurdhara and his proteges lost the case. 
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who disregards the words of the claimant. This is called 
asedha which is explained by the Mit. on Yaj. n. 5 as restraint 
under the king’s order. It is of four kinds viz, restraint as to 
( stham) place (e. g. you are not to go elsewhere from your 
.house or a temple), as to time (e. g. you must present yourself 
on the 5th of a certain month), restraint from going on (pro- 
vdsa) a journey (till the suit is decided) and restraint from 
doing certain actions (e. g. you are not to sell certain property 
or to plough a certain field till the disposal of the suit 
The rules about asedha are laid down by Nar. (I. 47-54), Br. 
(q. by V. P. p. 42, Sm. C. IL pp. 30-31), Kat. 103-110 (all quoted 
by V. P. pp. 41-42, Sm. C. II. pp. 30-31). Nar. (1.54) states 
that those persons whose personal appearance is dispensed with 
as stated above are not to be subjected to asedha. Narada 
provides that he who disregards the prohibitory order (asedha ) 
of the court should be punished and that he who obtains a 
restraint order against a person that should not have been thus 
proceeded against should also be punished. Acc. to Kat. that 
man who restrains the defendant so as to prevent him from 
exercising his limbs or from talking or breathing freely should 
be punished and not the defendant if he breaks such restraint. 
A defendant would not be liable to be fined, if he disregards a 
restraint order which ties him down to a river ford, or to a forest, 
to a bad place (infested by thieves and tigers ) or at the time of 
an invasion (Nar. 1.49). There is a provision which looks like one 
for the appointment of a Receiver in modern times. Kat. (120 ) 
says ‘ A king should not allow a litigant to proceed if the litigant 
retains the property or money which he has (been shown to have) 
seized ; it should be delivered over to the opposing litigant (if 
he be trustworthy ) or it may be kept with a third person ( as 
receiver for the successful party )^^. When the defendant comes 
on being summoned, he and the plaintiff are both to be placed 
before the judges (Pitamaha q. in Sm. C. II. p. 34). Then a surety 
is to be taken from both who would be capable of carrying 

396. It should be noted that these provisions about asedha are analo¬ 
gous to those about attachment or arrest before judgment (section 94 and 
Order 38 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code of 1908) and temporary injunction 
(Order 39 of the same). 

397. «inn' i fry’ll 

< W1?«rr. q.« S- 35, P-94. which explains ‘aif&^rr 

wfsiwtw'w qr si nut# (Tirf^sf^ 
n I *1*^1 i Jifii 

qwi^fsis ^ (9^^ ?) sRwreil nvwrw ’ 
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out the decree made by the court i. e. who would be able to pay 
the amount of fine to the king if the defendant denied the 
plaintiff’s claim or who would be able to pay double the amount 
of the claim if the plaintiff’s claim be found to be false (Ysj. 
n. 10-11). If any one of the parties cannot offer a surety, then 
he has to be kept in the custody of the court’s bailiff (sadhyapala) 
and has to pay the daily wages of the bailiff at the end of 
every day ( Kat. 117 q. by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 10). The following 
persons could not be accepted as sureties (Kat. 114-116 q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 57 ): ‘ the master (in the case of a party being a 
servant), an enemy, one authorised by the master, one arrested, 
one fined, one accused of grave sins or offences, one who is a 
co-sharer in family property, a friend, one who is a perpetual 
student, one who is appointed to do the king’s business, ascetics, 
one who would not be able to pay the amount decreed and the 
fine to the king, one whose father is living, one who incites the 
party for whom surety is demanded, one whose antecedents are 
unknown.’ When a person (of any caste) is kept guarded for 
want of a surety he is not to be prevented from doing necessary 
and obligatory acts (bath, sandhya worship &c.) and if he runs 
away from the guard he should be fined eight panas (Kat. 119 
q. in Par. M. HI. 58). 

When the defendant comes before the court, the information 
at first given by the plaintiff is to be written down accurately 
in his presence together with the year, month, fortnight, day, 
names (of parties), caste &c. (Yaj. II. 6 ). When the aggrieved 
party first comes to the court, all that is taken down is the 
matter in dispute (i. e. the draft of the plaint); when the 
defendant comes, the plaint is written down with all details 
(including the grievance as stated in the beginning).^ The 
plaint is called by various names in Sanskrit viz. paksa, bhasa, 
pratijnd (Mit. on Yaj. 11. 6 ). Sometimes the word ‘ purvapaksa * 
is used for paksa (as in Kat. 131, Nar. II. 1). Vadin and 
prativadin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, though 
vadin sometimes means ‘a litigant’ (either the plaintiff or 
defendant). ‘ Arthin ’ (one who seeks the assistance of the court) 
and abhiyoktr (attacker) are synonyms of vadin, and pratyarthin 
and abhiyukta (attacked) are synonyms of prativadin, Kat. 

398, aw i ^ Twft 

ll^nWT. quoted by on II. 10 and V. P. p. 44. 

399. 

ftfNr: I wr 31^ fT% »f^. on ITT. II. 6* 
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(130-131) says that the judge ^ should have the plaint written 
down on a board ( or on the ground) with a piece of chalk as 
narrated naturally by the claimant and then on a leaf (palm 
leaf or bark or paper) when it is corrected (after the defendant 
appears) and that the plaintiff may delete some matters from the 
original ( draft of) plaint and may fill in gaps and that such 
amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is finally 
settled. It appears from the Vyavaharatattva (p. 205) that 
the pleadings (the plaint and the reply) could be written down 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular of the parties if they were 
ignorant. The Mrcchakatika (Act IX) shows how the presiding 
judge asks the sresthin and kayastha to write down the words 
‘ not by me ’ as the complaint of the Sakara when the latter 
averred that Vasantasena was killed by Carudatta and not by 
himself. The plaint could be amended till the filing of the reply ^ 
(Nar. II. 7). Elaborate rules are laid down about the contents of 
the plaint by many writers from Kautilya (III. 1) dowmwards. 
Kaut. states that in the plaint should be entered the year, 
season, month, fortnight, day, the documents (to be relied upon), 
the court (in which the plaint is lodged), the (amount of) debt (or 
other money due) and the country, village, caste, family, names 
and occupations of the plaintiff and defendant together with the 
relationship in which they stood to each other. Kat. (127-128 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 6 and Apararka p. 608) requires that in 
suits about immoveable property, ten details should be recorded 
in the plaint viz. the country, the place (town or village in 
which the property is situated), situation (boundaries or the 
figure such as a square &c.), the caste ( of both parties ), names, 

400. 

f&cT: II STTfI cTcT: ft^TTl^^T^II 

q. the first by on II. 6. the 2nd. by on ^t. II. 6 

and both by 3?<TTT§» P- Oil, g^T. HI- PP. 65-67. 

401. 1 h 

q. by on gg. II. 6; ticT^ 

P* 205. 

402. Under the Civil Pro. Code, Order VI. r. 17 ( Act V of 1908 ) the 
plaint may be allowed to be amended at any stage of the suit. The ancient 
Indian rule was somewhat stricter. 

403. tfdfrwr 
HI. 1. 
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the dwelling place (of the parties), the measure (so many 
nivartanas &c.), the name of the field, ( names of) the father, 
grandfather and great-grand-father, mention of the former 
kings. Kat. 124-126, Br. (q. in Sm. C. p. 36 and V. M. 
p. 294 ) give further details, which are passed over for want of 
space. All the details enumerated above need not occur in 
every plaint, but the necessary ones must be stated according 
to the facts of each case^^. 

These rules about the contents of plaints are very similar 
to those in the Indian Civil Pro. Code, Order VII rules 1~5. 

In modern India no suit or appeal can be filed unless the 
plaintiff or appellant pays substantial court-fees (Rs. 7^ per 
cent upto Rs. 1000 and 5 per cent for higher claims up to 5000 
and so on at reduced rates as the claim rises). It is interesting 
to see how the litigants in ancient India fared in this respect. It 
appears that in disputes of a criminal nature no court fees had to 
be paid in ancient India. The person found guilty had to pay to 
the king the fine declared in the Smrtis for offences or awarded by 
the Court. As regards civil disputes also nothing had to be paid at 
the inception of the suit. Certain rules are prescribed by Kaut. 
(in. 1), Yaj., Visnudharmasutra, Nar. and others about payments 
to the king after the suit is decided, which payments may be 
regarded as in the nature of court fees. Yaj. II. 42 and Visnudharma¬ 
sutra VI. 20-21 state that in the case of suits for the recovery of 
debts the debtor who admitted that he was a debtor (but did 
not pay the creditor) should be made to pay to the king 10 per 
cent on the amount decreed and the successful creditor should 
pay five per cent out of the amount decreed (as hhrti, compensa¬ 
tion or court fee)^^ When the debtor denies the fact of debt 
altogether and the creditor succeeds in establishing it, the debtor 
had to pay the amount decreed to the creditor and an equal 
amount to the king as fine ;but if the plaintiff turns out to be a 
false claimant (i. e. the relationship and the amount of the debt 
are not proved) he had to pay to the king as fine twice as much 
as the amount claimed by him (Yaj. II. 11). Nar. also (IV. 132) 
says^^ that a debtor, who is able to repay a debt but does not 

404. ^ ^ 

^ 1p. 608. 

405. ^ 

i vi. 20 - 21 . 

406. 

qrwf H IV. 132. The p. 182 reads 5 

(i. e. 20 per cent). 
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do so through wickedness or malice, should be made to pay the 
debt after recovering five per cent from the debtor. The Sm. C. 
II. p. 121 says that this applies to a case where the debtor admits 
his liability to the plaintiff. Manu VIII. 139 gives milder 
rules: ‘ if a debtor admits before the Court that he is a debtor, 
then he has to pay a fine equal to five per cent on the amount 
decreed, but if he denied the fact of debt altogether, then he has 
to pay as fine ten per cent ’. Manu VIII. 59 which prescribes 
a fine twice of that amount which the debtor falsely denies or 
which the creditor falsely claims contains a somewhat different 
rule (which Medhatithi says applies where parties are guilty 
of downright fraud, while VIH. 139 applies where there is 
negligence or loss of memory &c.). In suits other than for 
debts such fines are also prescribed e. g. in Yaj. II. 26 for one 
who misappropriates a pledge, II. 33, 11. 188 (for breach of the 
mles of guilds and other groups), Yaj. IL 171 (where a person 
claiming to be the owner of lost goods and failing to prove his 
ownership of them was fined panca-bandha i. e. a fifth part of the 
price of the goods). Kaut. prescribes^ that when a party is 
guilty of contradictory pleadings, or does not cite witnesses 
though saying he has witnesses and is defeated for these and 
similar reasons he has to pay a fine of 20 per cent of the claim 
and 10 per cent only if he relied on his own deposition (and 
called no witnesses) and further the defeated party has to pay 
the costs viz. the wages of the bailiff and of the subsistence 
allowance of witnesses. Therefore it may be said that in 
ancient times Indian litigants had an easy time, while in 
modern times litigation is often ruinous, what with the heavy 
court fees to be paid in several courts, the fees of legal practi¬ 
tioners and the expenses of witnesses and the delay of years 
The remark of Dr. Hart (in ‘Way to justice’ p. 17) is as appli¬ 
cable to modern India as to England ‘ the plain truth is that 
the justice of the courts is unattainable by some citizens through 
want of the necessary financial resources; while in the case 


407. I I 

I. I III* 1* 

408. In modern times a plaint or memorandum of appeal is to be rejec* 
ted if not properly stamped. Vide Order VII. r. 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. 
Code. The Peshva's Government appears to have taken one-fourth or one- 
fifth from the party whose claim for partition or for recovery of debt suc¬ 
ceeded. Vide ‘Peshwa’s Diaries' ed. by Rao Bahadur Wad, vol. 2 pp. 132, 
146, 163. 
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of many others it is not worth having at the cost which it 
involves 

In one of his most famous soliloquies Shakespeare (in 
Hamlet HI. 1 ‘ Oppressor’s wrong, the proud mans’s contumely* 
the pangs of despised love, the law's delays') enumerates law’s 
delays among the principal evils of human life. In modern 
India as in England^ before 1873 delay in the decision of 
causes is a crying evil. In the rough and ready methods of 
administering justice in ancient India care seems to have been 
bestowed on disposing of cases as quickly as possible. The 
story of king Nrga who caused delay has already been referred to 
(p. 243). Kaut. (in. 1) states that if the plaintiff, after the defendant 
files his answer, does not on the same day begin to support his 
case (by evidence) he would be declared to be defeated, since 
the plaintiff comes to court after determining the strength of 
his case, but the defendant does not do so (he is dragged to 
the court); that the defendant may be allowed an adjournment 
of three or seven days for his defence ; if he is not ready with 
his defence within that time he may be punished with a fine 
ranging from 3 to 12 panas; if he does not answer even after 
three fortnights he shall be punished with fine for parokta ( viz. 
paflccdxmdha or daiabandha as stated above in note 407 ) and 
the plaintiff’s claim would be recovered from the property of 
the defendant. A similar rule is laid down in Manu Vin. 58. 
Yaj. n. 12 prescribes that disputes relating to sdkasa (killing 
by poison or weapon), theft, abuse, assault, cows, charges of 
grave sins and women (about the chastity of all women and 
about ownership in the case of female slaves), the defendant 
has to make his defence at once, and that in other cases time 
may be granted at the discretion of the court. Nar. L 45 is to 
the same effect. Nar. I. 44 holds that adjournments may be 
granted in suits about debts and the like for finding out the 
truth as such disputes are complicated and as memory is weak. 
Pitamaha (q. in Sm. C. II. p. 42) says that adjournments may 
be granted in disputes about deposits, sealed deposits, gifts, 
partnerships, transgression of conventions and partition of 
heritage. Gautama XIII. 28 speaks in general terms of an 
adjournment for one year, when the defendant does noi' 
remember the transaction, but prescribes immediate trial in 


409. For the enormous delay in the disposal of even simple proceedings 
or Bills in ChsMicery in England, vide Holdsviforth’s * History of English Law * 
(1926) Vol. IX* pp. 374-375 and 433-435. 
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disputes about kine, women and children or when the matter 
is urgent i. e. where loss or abandonment of the thing will be 
the result of delay ( Gaut. XHI. 29-30 ). Brhaspati allows time 
even to the plaintiff if he is not able to put forward his case 
owing to his immaturity or lack of boldness. Kat. (145-158 
quoted by Apararka p. 619, Sm. 0.11. p. 42, Par. M. III. pp. 69-72) 
contains elaborate rules about adjournments. He says that 
according to the importance or otherwise of the dispute, one, 
three, five, or seven days may be allowed to the defendant to 
make his defence in disputes about debts, according as the debt 
was contracted three months ago or 6,12, 20 or 30 years ago ; 
that even more than a year may be allowed if the defendant is 
an idiot or lunatic or is suffering from disease or if the subject 
of dispute or the witnesses are in a foreign country ; that more 
adjournments than one may be granted in such cases; that 
according to Brhaspati in disputes about immoveable property 
also no adjournments should be granted; that if the act of God 
( daiva ) or the king prevents the defendant from making his 
defence he should not be declared defeated, but time should be 
granted to him to prove this. It is clear that with the advance 
of time adjournments became longer and more frequent in Kat. 
compared with the rigid rules of Kaut.. Kat. and Sukra 
(IV. 5.167, 209 ) contain the last word on this point. According 
to them delay in deciding causes is tantamount to denial 
of justice ( dharmavyapatU, lit. death of Justice ). 

The sequence of stages in a law-suit is as follows: first 
the plaintiff makes his averments, then the defendant makes 
his reply; when both have finished, the members of the court 
speak (or deliberate among themselves) and after them (speaks) 
the judge ( Kat. 121 q. by Apararka p. 611, Par. M. III. p. 58). 
The four stages {pddus) of a law-suit, acc. to Yaj. 11. 6-8, and 


410. \ ^ snt- 

f^TcT;« wermf q* iQ ii. p. 42; ^ i 

H q. in II. p. 40, 

p. 611. 

IV. 6. 167 and 209. The first is almost the same as Kat. 339 (q. in 
II. p. 92 , p. 306, p. 148. which read 
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Br. are named hhasapada (the plaint), uttarapada (the reply ), 
/cnya^flda (the adducing of evidence), sadhyasiddhi^^'^ or mry.aya 
(the decision); while Kat. 31 states them as purvapaksa, uttara, 
pratyakalita and kriya. Pratyakalita means ‘ discussion or 
consideration among the sabhyas about the burden of proof ’ (vide 
p. 260 n. 337). If several persons come simultaneously with compla¬ 
ints or plaints, then the order of taking up the cases is regulated 
by the varna of the plaintiffs i. e. the suit of a brahmapa is first 
taken up (Manu VIII. 24). Kaut. 1 19 states that the causes of 
temples (or idols), ascetics, heretics, brahmanas learned in the 
vedas, about cattle and sacred places, of minors, of the aged, 
of those afflicted with disease or misfortunes, of the helpless and 
of women are to be looked into in the order enumerated or 
according to the importance of the causes or their urgency. 
Kat. (122 q. in Sm. C. 11. p. 35, Par. M. HI. p. 59) says that 
preference should be given to that litigant whose injury is 
greater or whose cause is more important than those of the 
rest. Kaut. IIL 20 went^^^ so far as to say that judges should 
look into the causes of idols (or temples), brahmanas, persons 
performing austerities, women, minors, the old, the diseased, the 
helpless, even if they did not come forward to complain nor 
should judges put forward the excuses of time (i. e. the long 
delay in taking cognisance of their causes), place, or (long) 
enjoyment (of their opponents). 

Lengthy quotations and illustrations are cited in the com¬ 
mentaries and digests about the requirements of a good plaint. 
They are all passed over. They well illustrate the penchant of 
ancient Indian writers for divisions, sub-divisions and subtle 
distinctions. 

Kat, (136 quoted by Apararka p. 609) specifies several 
reasons which make a plaint unacceptable viz. one that lacks 

412. I 

flWT H f f 0 q. by P. 616; ^ ^ 

iNmt q- by 3?qTT% p. 616. V. P. p. 44 quotes a 

verse of Br., where is the 4th qrqf. 

I amrw p. 616. 

^ 13fqgT«r 1.19. 

I *r ^ ' *r^ 5 n« m. 20. 
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the mention of the time and place ( of the cause of action), that 
omits the statement of the material ( dravya, which is the subject 
of dispute ) or the amount thereof and that is wanting in (stat¬ 
ing ) the extent of the relief claimed, that is opposed (to the 
interests or usages) of the country, that is prohibited by the 
king’s order, that mixes up several vyavaharapadas. Certain 
plaints are declared to be vitiated (paksabhasa)^^'^ and not 
entertainable viz. a plaint that contains an unknown (or 
imaginary) grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains 
letters or words making no coherent sense, that states no cause 
of action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory 
( Kat. 140 q. by Mit. on Yaj. H. 6, Par. M. UL 61). Nar. 11. 8 
also points out the faults ( dosas) of a plaint and explains them 
(IL 9-14). Brhaspati states that there is to be no law-suit 
between teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife, 
and master and servant. This does not mean that law-suits 
between these pairs are altogether prohibited but that suits 
between them are undesirable, that the king or judges should 
persuade them to desist from proceeding in Court, that if they 
persist the court has to decide the suits according to the 
fiiastra. Manu (VIII. 299-300) prescribing the same punish¬ 
ment as for a thief in cases where a wife, son, slave, servant or 
brother is beaten for correction more severely than is allowed 
in the sastras by the husband/father, master, or elder brother 
respectively conveys by implication that a legal proceeding by 
these is possible. The smrtis did not encourage disputes based on 


416. If a plaintiff states ‘ the defendant stole my gold, I deposited a 
thousand draminas with him which he does not return, he sold a cow to me 
without being its ownerthere is a joinder of three vyavaharapadas viz. 
steya, niksepa, asvamivikraya. This is not a bad or altogether unacceptable 
plaint. All that is meant is that the trial of all these cannot be carried on 
simultaneously, but one after another. 

417. pncRTu 

II quoted by m?TT. on II. 6 (without name), qrT. «T. HI. 

61. The II. 37 ascribes the same verse to (last pada being 

W Vide my notes to Kat. 140 where it is shown how there 

is a good deal of divergence about the interpretation of this verse. 

418. ^ 

t acc. to on II, 5, and , acc. to and q. 

p. 34. The latter remarks * q^ Sqf^'rsn flrq^ir^: ^Tf 

%qTgT ^ » ; vide also on VT II. 32 for 

similar words. 
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flimsy or trumpery grounds. Brhaspati^^^ says that a plaint 
that is nirarthaka (i. e. the injury in which is very small or the 
monetary value involved is negligible) should not be entertained 
by the king. This is on the principle of de minimis non curat lex 
(the law does not take account of trifles) also embodied in 
sec, 95 of the Indian Penal Code. 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called on to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff (Yaj. II. 7, Nar. II. 2 ). This is called 
uttara (reply ) or pratipak§a (Nar. II. 2 ). When time may be 
given to the defendant for putting in his answer has already 
been stated above. 

The answer of the defendant must possess the following 
characteristics viz. it must completely meet all the points of 
the plaint, it must not deviate from the truth, must not employ 
vague words, must not be self-contradictory, it should not be 
such as to require further explanation ( because of containing 
words in a foreign tongue or unknown or rarely used words or 
elliptical or badly arranged sentences). A reply is of four 
kinds, (1) mithyd ( of denial), sampratipatti or satya ( confession 
or admission), karapa or pratyavaskandana (of special plea or 
demurrer), pfrdnnydya or purvanyaya ( of former judgment or res 
judicata ). A reply of denial may take four forms (Nar. II. 5 ) 
viz. (1) this ( what is affirmed in the plaint) is false, I do not 
know anything about it, I was not present ( when the transact¬ 
ion alleged in the plaint is said to have taken place ), I was then 
not born. ^21 The ig a direct denial, the others are implied 
or indirect. Very strict rules of pleading were evolved by the 


419. ^ I q. in ft. p. 87 and 

II. p. 37, which explains rTW I ftfi- 

ftuf: fft ^ I 

ftj: H quoted by mHT. on II. 7, siqu^T p. 612 (ascribes to )> ^ft^o 
ll. p. 42 (ascribes to qsrrqft ), IV. 5. 139. 

421. ftr«qT «qftqi%qf qi I qf ^T^- 

^fqq^ tt II- 2 ; qrRqyqq bas ftrxqtxrq ^q qfqq^qj?^q I ^4?qT- 
qfqftr^qsqrq qqi^fq^ q- in. ftqr. on ii. 7 . The same is iv. 
5.144. qcr^qm^mft g ftrqr qq 

I 3nuq crftqnqnrT?^;q«mq qpqqr«sqq. fq. p. 5i and «q. qr- p. 307 
(reads qrfqqu 5 f^qi). airqq is probably derived from aninr (meaning 
• lower * weak ’ or * inferior'). The cq, reads airqif, which appears to 
be a wrong reading. 
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time of Kat., who provides (144) that if a statement asserted by 
the plaintiff in the hearing of the defendant is not traversed by 
the latter or if the latter remains silent when he should have 
given a reply, it (should be held by the court that it) is admitt¬ 
ed (by the defendant ).^22 When the defendant declares the 
truth of the claim made in the plaint that is a reply of 
admission. Where the defendant accepting as correct the 
matters { or facts ) set out by the plaintiff raises a plea, that is 
a reply of special plea. The same is designed by some as 
adhdrya or ddharya (rendering futile) of the plaint. For ex¬ 
ample, where plaintiff avers that defendant took one hundred 
rupees and defendant accepts that fact but adds either that he 
later on returned them or that they were really donated to him, 
that is a reply of special plea. Where a person though defeated 
in a (former) proceeding again causes a plaint to be written 
and is addressed ( answered) with the words ‘ you were formerly 
defeated ’, that is a reply of former judgment. That there was 
a former judgment between the same parties may be proved by 
citing the judges or arbitrators or by citing other witnesses or 
by producing the writing itself i. e. the copy of the judgment 
( Kat. 172 ).^24 jjj reply of admission there are only two stages 
of vyavahdra viz. the plaint and the reply; there is no need of 
proof ( so there is no kriydpdda ) and the plaintiff succeeds as a 
matter of course (and so there is no necessity of a regular 
judgment, nirnaya), Kat. (173-190 ) states at great length the 
faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies. The Mit. 
( on Yaj. 11. 7 ), Apararka pp. 613-614, Sm. C. II. pp. 43-46 and 
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other digests quote long passages from Kat., Br., Harita, Vyasa 
and others on faults of vJttara and illustrate them at length. 
These have to be omitted for want of space. One of the faults is 
(mixture or confusion or misjoinder of pleas in defence). 
For example, if the plaint alleges ‘ the defendant took gold, a 
hundred rupees, certain valuable clothes and a quantity of corn 
and has not returned any of them, * and the defendant’s reply is 
‘ I took the gold, I never took any rupees, the plaintiff donated 
the clothes to me, as to the corn plaintiff had already filed a 
suit against me and failed ’. Here the reply contains all four 
varieties, viz. the first is a reply of admission, the 2nd is one of 
denial, the third is a special plea and the 4th is a plea of former 
judgment. This is a sankara. But it is not meant that this 
reply would not be allowed. All that is meant is that, as the 
burden of proof varies, the adducing of evidence will not be 
allowed simultaneously, but one after another. Vide Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 7, Par. M. HI. pp. 77-80. These questions are concerned 
with oases in which several issues arise, the burden of proving 
some of which lies on the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
others lies on the defendant. If a defendant does not come 
forward to give a reply, the king or judge should make him give 
one by sama { conciliatory words), bheda (threats) and other 
ways and if he does not give a reply for seven days after that, 
he may be declared to have been defeated and a decree may be 
passed against^^s Kaut. (HI. 1), Yaj. H. 9, Nar. 1.55, 

Kat. (163) state that a defendant cannot ^^6 a counter-claim 
(pratyabhiyoga ) as long as he has not met the attack of the 
plaintiff, nor should another plaintiff attack a person who is a 
defendant in a suit already filed, except in the case of abuse and 
assault, sahasa ( death or grievous hurt by a weapon &c.), theft 
or in a very urgent matter, or in disputes among members of 
caravans or guilds or in charges of adultery, Yaj. H. 29, 
Nar. IV. 93, Sukra IV. 5. 120 say that when a litigant dies while 
a suit is pending, his son ( or other representative) who takes 
his estate should carry on the litigation or be liable for the 
claim and the son cannot add his own enjoyment (to make up 

425. ^ 

rn|fH H q. in II. p. 46, TO- W. HI. p. 81, 3?. p. 56 (reads 
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three generations &c. as required for possession ripening into 
ownership). 

There were many grounds on account of which a litigant became 
what is called hlva (a losing party) and some times either had his 
plaint dismissed or his defence struck out and a decree passed 
against him or he was simply fined. For example, Nar. II. 33 
speaks of five kinds of hina viz. one who changes his state" 
ments ( or pleading), who does not prosecute his pleading by 
adducing evidence (i. e. avoids investigation), who does not 
appear when summoned, who gives no reply, who disappears or 
runs away when summoned. Nar. I. 56-fil, IL 24 explain some 
of these and other hina parties. Kat. 202 (q. by Sm. C. II. p. 47 ) 
prescribes that the above five should respectively be fined 5,10 
12,16 and 20 panas. Nar. 11. 25 states that in all civil disputes 
such as those about women, land or debts the litigant does not 
lose his cause even if he commits a mistake in his statements, 
but he is liable to fine. This conveys that in disputes arising 
out of wrath (manyukrta i.e. in criminal matters ) a person loses 
his cause if he is guilty of the above acts and he is prohibited 
from pursuing the matter again. Kaut. III. 1, Manu VIII. 53-57 
contain in almost the same words, certain similar rules, Kaut 
calling the several actions causes of parokta (defeat). Vide 
Yaj. n. 16, Sukra IV. 5.136, Kat. 191-210 for further details on 
dismissal for default and cognate matters. In these cases of 
hinavadins, though a fine was imposed, a retrial could be ordered. 
When defendant filed his reply and parties joined issue in court, 
Br. and Kat. say that they should not then be allowed to 
compromise the dispute privately without the permission of the 

427. If- 29; mi g 
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(Dr. Jolly’s tr. of verse 10 is not correct). Compare Order 23 r. 3. of the 
Indian Civil Pro. Code and sec. 345 of the Criminal Pro. Code for compoun¬ 
ding offences). 
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court; if they did so they were both to pay double of the fine 
imposed oh a defeated party, as they deprived the king of his 
dues ( court fees). But a compromise with the court’s permis¬ 
sion was allowed when the parties were in doubt as to what the 
witnesses might say or the sabhyas might decide (in such cases it 
would be wisdom for the parties to compromise) and particularly 
when the evidence on both sides was evenly balanced or where 
there was a conflict between the different smrtis and usages. 

When the reply had been given the sabhyas had to consider 
the question about the burden of proof. Br.^^ says ‘ the sabhyas 
after considering the nature of the reply should call upon one 
of the parties that are in court to establish his case ’ (Sm. C. II. 
p. 50 ). What a party sets out to establish is called sMhya and 
the means whereby the claim ( of the litigant) in its entirety is 
established is called sadhana (Kat. 213 in V. P. p. 79 ). Yaj. II. 7 
and Nar. 11. 27 say that the party (on whom the burden of 
proof lies) should immediately (after the reply is given) write 
down the means whereby he proposes to prove his averments. 
This third stage (pada) is called kriyd i. e. proof. Sddhya 
and kdrya are synonyms, kriya and sadhaim also are synonyms 
( Kat. in Apararka p. 616, Vyasa in Sm, C. II. p. 54). The rules 
about burden of proof are laid down by Harlta ( q. in Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 7, Apararka p. 616 ). In a reply of denial, the burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff, in a reply of former judgment or 
of a special plea, it is on the defendant and in a reply of 
admission no question of burden of proof arises. Compare also 
Nar. n. 31, The Mit. on Yaj. II. 80 states another rule that 
an affirmative proposition has to be proved by him who 
asserts it ( hhampratijflavadiim eva kriya ). Yaj. II. 22, Nar, n. 
28-29 and IV. 69, Br. (in Sm. G. II. p. 54 ), and others say that 
means of proof are two-fold, human and divine, and that docu¬ 
ments, witnesses and possession are the human means of proof 
(Vas. 16. 10 also), while the ordeals of balance and others are 
divine means. Yaj. 11. 22, Nar. n. 29, Kat. 217 expressly state 
that ordeals are to be resorted to only when none of the human 
means are possible or available. If one party relies on human 
means alone and the other offers divine means, the king (or 
judge) has to accept human means and not divine; in disputes 
among men, if there be human means of proof though reaching 
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(or covering) only a portion (of the allegations in the plaint > 
then human means should be accepted and not divine ones even 
though the latter may cover the whole ground (Kat. 218-219 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 22). This latter rule is based on the 
proposition laid down in Yaj. II. 20 and Visnudharmasutra VI. 22 
that when a party totally denies a claim and the opponent 
establishes by evidence a substantial portion of it, the judge 
may pass a decree against the denying party for the whole of 
the claim. This is practically the same as the maxim * omnia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem Therefore the general rule 
was that the divine mode of proof was to be resorted to only 
in the absence of any human means of proof. Kat. 229 (q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 22, Apararka p. 629 ) allows witnesses or ordeals 
when the dispute is started with reference to sahasa, assault or 
abuse and causes that spring from force and Kat. 230 (q. in 
Sm. 0. n. p. 51) provides that, in the case of a person guilty of 
sahasa perpetrated in secret, investigation has to be made by 
divine proof. Kat. 225-228 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 22, Apararka 
p. 629, Sm. C. IL pp. 53-54) lay down certain rules about 
preference among the several means of proof: whatever are 
declared as the conventional usages of the associations of 
traders, of guilds ( of artisans) and of groups ( of brahmanas), 
the means of proving them are documents and not ordeals nor 
witnesses ; enjoyment ( or possession ) alone is weightier in 
the case of the making and (the use of) doors and ways, as 
also in the case of water-courses and the like (i. e. in the case 
of easements) and not writing nor witnesses; in the case of 
things promised to be given but not given, when a decision is 
to be given in disputes of servants with masters, in the matter 
of taking back a thing after it is sold or when a person having 
purchased a thing does not pay the price, in gambling and 
prize fighting-when in these matters disputes arise the means 


431. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 204 and n. 367, where a half verse from 
the drama Vikramorvasiya (IV. 17) is quoted containing the same proposition 
and it is shown that Narada as quoted in V. M. p, 311 and Par. M. III. p^203 
contained the same half verse. The half verse is 

The maxim cited above is relied upon in Ardeshir v. The Collector of Surat 
3 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 116 and in Framji v. The Commissioner of 
Customs 7 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 89. 

431a. In Laluhhai v. Bai Amrit I. L. R. 2 Bom. 299 at p. 312 there 
is a reference to Kat. 226 TOf» S 5^ 

«!“ ^ *!• There is a similar verse of Kat. 314. (qr l9 ’ 

p. 67) ^ w I ^ s Rwvc «* 
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of proof are witnesses and not documents nor ordeals. Marloi 
( q, by Sm. G. n. 60, V. P. p. 141) states that as regards the 
sale, mortgage, gift or partition of immoveable property a 
document (should be executed as it) enables the person (in 
whose favour it is executed) to acquire (clear) title and freedom 
from doubt(even after the lapse of years). It is in consonance 
with this that the Indian Legislature (in the Transfer of Property 
Act, IV of 1882) requires writing and registration as regards the 
sale, mortgage and gift of immoveable property. Narada IV. 75 
very concisely hits the special characteristics of each pramava : 
‘ a document is always strong, witnesses are strong (as evidence) 
only as long as they are alive, possession becomes strong as 
time passes The comparative strength of the several kinds 
of .evidence is well put by Brhaspati^^: ‘ Witnesses are superior 
to inference (circumstantial evidence), a document is superior 
to witnesses, undisturbed possession for three generations is 
superior to all these Kat. 221 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 80 and 
V. P. p. 80) gives the warning that when a litigant abandoning 
a strong ground or means of proof resorts to a weak one to 
prove his case, he would not be again entitled to rely on that 
(strong ground of proof) after the members of the court have 
decided as to who should succeed. This practically propounds 
the same rule as that of constructive res judicata contained in 
explanation 4 to section 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (of 1908). 

The means of proof will now be briefly dealt with in order. 
And first come documents. Those in search of an exhaustive 
treatment may usefully consult Dr. Amareshwar Thakur’s 
‘ Hindu Law of Evidence ’ (Calcutta, 1933). 

When writing was first employed in India and how the 
Indian Brahml alphabet was derived have been moot points for 
many decades among scholars. Max Muller’s theory (‘ History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature’ p. 507 ) that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was unknown to Panini was thoroughly 
exploded by Goldstuckor in ‘ Panini and his place in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ and was later on abandoned by Max Muller himself. 
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Then Buhler (in ‘ the Origin of the Indian Brahml alphabet ’) 
started the theory that Brahmi was derived from a foreign 
Semitic script about 800 B. C. and this hypothesis held the 
field for a long time (vide e. g. Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist 
India ’ chapters VIE and VIII). Even Western scholars are not 
now prepared to accept this dating of Buhler; vide Cambridge 
History of India, vol.Ip.l41 (1922). The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro tend to throw grave doubts on this theory and discredit it. 
At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro there is writing (not satisfactori¬ 
ly deciphered yet) on burnt clay and pottery. The Piprahva 
vase shows writing on stone several centuries before the 
Christian era and the Sohagpur copperplate inscription is the 
earliest writing on copper plates yet discovered (vide Annals 
of B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XL p. 32 ff). This is not the place to 
discuss the questions about the origin of the art of writing in 
India and of the Brahml script. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
most ancient dharmasastras refer to writing as well-known. 
Gaut. XIII. 4 appears to refer to a witness signing himself as 
such on a document. Vas. 16.10, Visnudharmasutra VI. 23, 
Yaj. IL 22 mention likhita (document) as the first means of 
proof. Manu VTH. 51 uses the word harana in the sense of 
document {artJwpavyayamanam tu karanena vibMvitam), in 
Vin. 168 refers to documents obtained by coercion and in 
IX. 232 to fabricated royal edicts (kutasasana). Kaut. has a 
special chapter (n. 10) on royal writings (sasana), in which 
he dilates upon the qualifications of the king’s scribe, on the 
contents of an official document, the good points required in 
an official missive, on various divisions of writings and on the 
faults in official writings that are to be avoided. In 1.11 Kaut. 
prescribes that the king should hold consultations with absent 
ministers by sending a letter (pa/ra, a leaf of palm or a piece of 
birch bark or similar material) and in I. 19 states that consulta¬ 
tion by letter (potra) with the council of ministers should be 
held in the fifth part of the day. In II. 7 Kaut advises the con¬ 
struction of rooms with shelves for books containing accounts 
{akmpatalam nibaiidhapu^takasthanam karayet). Vide also Kaut. 
n. 21, II. 30, IV. 9, IV. 10 for references to writing in various 
other connections. Kaut. (III. 1) appears to use the word karana 
in the sense of document and gives a rule which is the same as 
Yaj. n. 23. Yaj. L 319 speaks of land grants being written or 
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engraved on eloth or copperplate. Megasthenes (McCrindle 
p. 69) no doubt says that Indians have no written laws, but 
there is no doubt that he is under some misapprehension as to 
what he was told, since in another place (p. 83) he refers to 
philosophers committing useful suggestions to writing. Similar¬ 
ly Strabo (XV. 1. 53-54 ) states that the Indians were ignorant 
of writing, but ( 67 ) narrates that Nearchus states that Indians 
write letters on cloth. One of the oldest copperplate grants is 
the Taxila plate of Moga (identified with Moa of the Sakas) 
and is not later than 120 B. C. Vide E. 1. Vol. IV. p. 54 and 
Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins ’ p. 7. It appears that wooden boards 
were used for writing ephemeral matters and patra for more 
permanent use, as Kat. (p. 293, n. 400 above) states that the 
first information was to be written on a board with chalk and 
the formal plaint on a leaf The Lalitavistara (10th 

chap. p. 143, B. 1. ed.) states that the Buddha used a board 
of sandal-wood for learning the scripts ( -candanamayam lipi- 
phalakam-adaya), 

Yaj. n. 84-94, Nar. IV. 69-75 and 135-146, Br., Kat. 249-312, 
Sukra n. 291-318, IV. 172-182 and several digests devote great 
attention to documents. A few salient points only will be 
brought out here, Nar. (IV. 70-71) eulogises documents by 
saying that if the Creator had not created writing which is like 
an excellent eye, the world would have come to grief and that a 
document is an indubitable means of apprehending the time, the 
place, the object, the material, the extent and the duration of a 
transaction. Br. (q. in V. P. p. 141) says that, since ^ people 
begin to* entertain doubts (about a transaction) even in six 
months (from an occurrence or transaction) the Creator 
therefore created in the hoary past letters which are recorded on 
writing material {patra ). The Lalitavistara (about 2nd or 3rd 
century A. D.) mentions 64 scripts which were known to the 
Buddha, among which the first is Brahmi (10th chap. p. 143 ). 
Nar., Br., and l^kra probably try to explain why the alphabet 
current in their days was called Brahmi (it was created by 
Brahma). Sukra H. 297, IV. 5. 172 are similar verses. 
The texts divide documents in different ways. Visnu ^ Dh. S, 
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YJL 2 divides documents into three kinds viz. those written 
before the king (i. e. by public officers), those bearing the 
superscription of witnesses and those without witnesses. The 
first is a document written in a state office by a scribe appoint¬ 
ed by the king and bearing the signature of the head or 
superintendent of the office. This is just like the registration of 
documents in modern India. Br. ( q. by V. P. p. 141, V. May, 
p. 24) divides documents into three sorts viz. royal writing, 
writing made at a fixed place and that written in one’s 
own hand. Nar. IV. 135 speaks of two kinds viz. one written by 
the executant himself in his own hand and that written by 
another; (the first of these is valid) without attesting witnesses, 
while the second requires to be attested. In the former no 
writer (lekhaka) nor witnesses are necessary, while in the 
latter both are necessary. Even now in India no deed concern¬ 
ing even immoveable property is required by law to be attested 
except mortgages and gifts. The author of the Sahgraha, the 
Mit. on Yaj. 11. 84 and several others divide documents into 
rajakiya (public) and janapada ( private or of the common 
people ). The V. Mayukha (p. 24) says that laukika and janapada 
are synonyms and janapada document is of two kinds viz. 
written by the executant himself in his own hand and that 
written by another, and that the first may be without attesta¬ 
tion of witnesses, but the other must be attested. On Yaj. II. 22 
the Mit. divides documents into sasana and ciraka. The first is 
the same as rajakiya (described in Yaj. L 318-320) and ciraka is 
practically the same as janapada writing. On Yaj. H. 89 the Mit. 
remarks that a royal deed must be written in correct and 
elegant language but a document executed by ordinary people 
is not required to be in correct Sanskrit, but may be written in 
the local dialect of the parties. Yaj. II. 89 states that a document 
written by the executant himself in his own hand is autho¬ 
ritative except when it is brought about by force or fraud. 
Yaj. H, 84-87 prescribe that a document of debt or the 
like should be written down by mutual agreement, that 
the creditor’s name should be placed first, that it should 
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mention the year, month, half month, tithi (day), the names, 
caste, gotras, the Vedic School, the names of the fathers of 
the parties, that when the writing is finished the debtor should 
write at the end that the deed is approved by N. N. (the execu¬ 
tant ) son of so and so, that an even number (i. e. not less than 
two) should attest the document, stating their father’s names 
and that they attest as witnesses and the scribe should write 
at the end that he wrote the document at the request of both 
parties. If the debtor or any witness cannot write, his signa¬ 
ture should be made by another in the presence of all 
witnesses (Nar. q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 87 and by Vy. Nir. 
p. 87 without name ). Rajakiya documents are of three 
kinds (acc. to Br. quoted in V. P. p. 141, V. May. p. 24) 
viz. iamna (a royal grant of land), jayapatra (a judgment 
deciding a law-suit), prasada-po^m (a deed showing the king’s 
pleasure at the devoted service or bravery of a person); acc. to 
Vasistha (q. in Sm. C. 11. p. 55 and V. May. p. 28) it is of four 
kinds viz. iasana^ jayapatra^ ajnapatra (a royal command 
addressed to feudatories, high or low ofi&cers like the wardens 
of the marches), prajfiapanapatra (a writing of request addressed 
by the king to sacrificial priests, a purohita, teacher, learned 
brShmanas or other highly honoured persons); it is five-fold 
acc. to S. V. pp. 111-113 viz. sasana, jayapatra, ajnapatra, pra- 
jnapanapatra and prasadapatra, Kaut. in II. 10 speaks of seve¬ 
ral kinds of royal orders and names them, such as prajnapana 
(request by a messenger about what another prays), ajnapatra 
(as above), paridana (honour to the deserving or gift in distress), 
parihara (remission of taxes for certain castes or villages by the 
king), nisrstUekha (writing whereby the king accepts the 
actions or words of some trustworthy person as his own), pra- 
vrttika (conveying information about some portentous happen¬ 
ing or some news about enemies etc.), pratilekha (reply iii 
accordance with discussion held with the king on a message 
from another), sarvatraga (order addressed to high functionaries 
and officers for the welfare of travellers). The contents and 
form of royal grants have been described in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 
860-861. The janapada writings are divided into various sorts* 
seven (acc. to Br. q. by Apararka p. 683, Sm. C. II. p. 60) or eight 
( acc. to Vyasa in Sm. C. IL p. 59) and the Sm. 0. remarks that 
there is no emphasis on the number and there may be many more 
varieties. Br, (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 305), Eat. (254-257) and others 
mention and define the following janapada TOitings; bhaga- or 
vibhagapatra (deed of partition), danapatra ( deed . of , gify, 
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krayapatra {sole deed), adhanapatra or Udhipatra (deed of pledge or 
mortgage), sthUipatra or sammtpaJtra (deed of convention, which is 
made by the inhabitants of a village or city or the members of 
a corporation or guild by mutual agreement for settling their 
conventions), dasapatra (deed of bondage to serve executed by 
a person devoid of food or clothing), rvxdekha or uddhdrpatra 
(bond of debt promising return at a future date with interest)♦ 
visuddJdpatru (deed of purification given to a person with the 
attestation of witnesses when a penance for a sin has been per¬ 
formed), sandhipatra (deed of peace when a compromise in the 
presence of leading people after a charge of the commission of 
a crime has been made), simdpatra (deed of boundary when a 
dispute about it is settled), upagata (a receipt passed by the 
creditor to a debtor on payment of the whole or part of a debt, 
Yaj. n. 93 ), anvddhipatra (a sub-mortgage i. e. where the mort¬ 
gagee or pledgee mortgages or pledges the property or thing to 
another and hands over the former deed to his own creditor). 
The two branches of private documents (janapada) are either 
draka or not ciraka; ciraka is defined as a document written by 
hereditary scribes residing in the capital, who are approached 
by the parties and bearing the signatures of the parties and 
witnesses and the names of their fathers (Sangraha q. by Sm. 
C. n. p. 59, Par. M. III. p. 127 ). Vide n. 437 above and Sukra H. 
299-318 and IV. 5. 172-177 for definitions of these and other kinds 
of documents. But acc. to Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 59 
private documents are of eight kinds viz. ciraka, upagata (a 
receipt), svahasta (written by the executant himself), adhipatra, 
krayapatra, sthitipatra, sandhipatra, visuddhipatra. Some 
works like the Vyavaharasara (p. 69) and the Mit. write the 
word as ciraka and not ciraka. It was so called ( viz. ciraka ) 
probably because it was written on the back (of the bark of 
the birch or some other tree ). If the proper word is ciraka then 
it was employed because being executed by scribes appointed by 
the king, it had validity for all time (am) as compared with 
purely private documents. ‘ Ciraka ’ in this last sense seems to 
be equal to ‘ sthanakrta ’ of other writers. 

Nar.4^ IV. 136, Visnu. Dh. S. VE. 11 and Kat. (252) require 
that a document is held valid which is not adverse to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, the contents of which follow the rules 
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regarding pledges (and other transactions) and the sequence 
of the sense and of the words in which is not contradictory 
or confusing. Sm. C. II. p. 59 applies the word pancarii4ha 
( on which five are recorded) to documents that are signed by 
the creditor, the debtor, two witnesses and the scribe. The 
Sarasvatlvilasa p. 114 holds that pancarv4hatm consists in 
having the creditor, debtor, witnesses (as one item ), scribe and 
the matter to be written. Harita and VySsa (q. in Sm. C. IL 
p. 59 ) employ the dual (saksinau), while Yaj. II, 87 employs 
the plural. Therefore ordinarily two witnesses sufficed, but in 
very important writings there should be more witnesses. ViSva- 
rupa reads ‘ asamah * in Yaj. IL 87 and requires three witnesses 
as the minimum. Nar. IV. 137, Visnu^ Dh. S. VH. 6-10, Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23.), Kat. (271) state that a document 
is invalid that is executed by a person intoxicated, by one 
already charged (with an offence), by a woman, a minor, that 
has been brought about by threats or deceit or coercion, by one 
dying, by one diseased, by a lunatic, or by those that are 
dependent. Visnu Dh. S. (VB. 8-9) and Kat. 273 (q. by V. M. 
p.' 338, Apararka p. 686, Par. M. HI. p. 131) state that a docu¬ 
ment may be held invalid owing to defects in the witnesses 
or in the scribe or to the fraud of the creditor or executant. 

Nar. lY. 145, Kat. ( 306-307 ), Saihvarta ( both quoted by 
Apararka pp. 691-692 ) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 309 verse 31) say 
that no oral evidence should be allowed to contradict the (terms 
of a) document, that the mode of proving (a matter) by a docu¬ 
ment is always superior, that a writing can be refuted or 
superseded only by another document relating to the same 
matter and not by the oaths of witnesses and that if oral evidence 


439. ^ ^TT%^T 

^ t n. p. 59. 

^ I iVii. 6-10; i f^?frn^TOi- 

^ q. by H. p. 62. Manu. (VIII. 163 and 

168) declares that fraud vitiates all transactions. Compare with Visnu Dh. 
S. sections 10-12, 15-18 of the Indian Contract Act (of 1872). In I. L. R. 5 
Bom. 99 at p. 104 ‘strlmatta* in Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23) is taken 
as OB© word and rendered ^under female or aphrodisiac influence*, which 
is i i$ot correct a& shown by the texts of Visnu and Kat., M^ra the two 
words are separated by other words. 
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were allowed to overrule the force of documents there would 
be confusion and an end to all written transactions^^ If there is 
a conflict among documents then a janapada document (written 
by a scribe and attested) is superior to one written in the hand 
of the executant himself and a public document is superior 
to a janapada one (Vyasa q. by Sm. C. II. p. 66, S. V. p. 122 ). 

Yaj. n. 91, Nar. IV. 146 and Kat. 312 (q. by Apararha 
p. 687) prescribe that when a document is in another country or 
when it is illegibly written, when it is lost or its letters have 
become indistinct (by lapse of time or other causes) or it has been 
stolen or is crushed or burnt or shattered into pieces, another 
document may be caused to be written (if both parties agree ) ; 
but if they do not agree and the contents have to be proved or 
if the executant denies his signature, then Nar. IV. 142 and Kat. 
{ 282 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 63 ) say that time may be given to bring 
it from the foreign country or the contents may be proved by the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses or of the scribe or of those that 
have seen it. This shows that the smrti law required the produc¬ 
tion of the document itself as primary evidence, but allowed 
secondary evidence only in exceptional cases. ^ If a document 
belonging to one man is produced by another the latter has to 
explain his custody of it^ (Vyasa q. by Apararkap. 690, Sm. C. 
IL 66). Kat. (308 q. by Sm. C. n. p. 65) says^ that just as the reflec¬ 
tion of a person or thing made in a mirror is seen as if it were real 
though it is unreal, so clever people can fabricate documents 
resembling (the genuine writing of a person). Vyasa (in 
Apararka p. 688, Sm. C. n. 65 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 


441. 5T 1%?^: I 

< Tr gl$ Tg i T m 

H q. by amRB p. 692; 5*^ » 

^ n q. by p. 692. Compare 

sec. 92 of the Indian Evidence Act. The poet Magha gives expression in hjs 
own laconic way to the same idea in « 

n. 70. 

442. Compare sec. 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence Act about 
the meaning of secondary evidence and the circumstances under which it can 
be given. 

443 . ^ sipvg I cRT: n 

nrnr q« by zmm p. 690. 

444. I TOT &^B5qiPT 

• SRTcqr® ia n. 65, wq, q, p. 148, njq, jfw. p. 91 (it attributes 

the verse to ), 
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VT. 20-31) say the same thing and add that documents have to 
be carefully scrutinized and that no certain conclusion can be 
established by documents alone (in every case ), that women, 
minors and illiterate persons are deceived even by their relatives 
by the fabrication of documents bearing the names of these 
(women and others) and that this has to be investigated with 
skill. When there is a doubt about the genuineness of a docu¬ 
ment, it can be established by comparison with other documents 
admitted to be written or signed by the same person, by ratioci¬ 
nation, by the probability of the two parties being together at 
the time of the transaction, by citing the attesting witnesses,^^ 
by the peculiarities or flourishes in writing certain letters or 
making certain signs (in the writing questioned and in other 
admitted writings), the previous transactions between the par¬ 
ties (or their subsequent conduct), and the source of the acqui¬ 
sition of the subject matter in dispute (Yaj. IL 92, Visnu Dh. 
S. Vn. 12, Nar. IV. 143-144, Kat. 283 q. in Mit. on Yaj. H. 92). 
Visnu Dh. S. (Vn. 13) and Kat.^^ 285-286 (q. by Apararka 
pp.‘689-690) prescribe that if the debtor, creditor, witnesses 
or the scribe be dead the authenticity of the document has 
to be ascertained by (a comparison of the signatures on the 
disputed document) with other specimens of their handwriting 
or signatures or other documents executed by the debtor. Kat. 
287 (q. by Aparaka p. 689, Sm. C. H. p. 64 and Par. M. III. 
p. 134) states the striking^^ rule that when a document bears the 
royal seal, that document is presumed to be authentic, even 
though all the three (viz. the debtor, the witnesses and the scribe) 
are dead. This shows that documents bearing the king’s seal 
or that of royal officers were regarded as prima facie genuine 
and this rule is analogous to the provisions in sec. 79 of the 
Indian Evidence Act and sections 59-60 of the Indian Eegistra- 
tion Act. That even copperplate grants were sometimes forged 
is clear from the reference in the Madhuban plate of Emperor 


445. Vide sec. 68 of the Indian Evidence Act about the proof of 
attested documents. 

446. ara I 

nonr: « quoted by wr. ht- P- 339, aiiTfr^ pp. 689-690, HT. III. 

p, 134; II P- 63 ascribes the 2nd to f RlcT* Compare sec. 69 and 73 

(for proof of handwriting by comparison) of the Indian Evidence Act. 
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^ « «im. quoted by amiV p. 689, 11. p. 64, 
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Harsa ( E. I. VII. p. 155,158), and from the Tarachandi Rook 
Inscription (in Bihar) of Mahanayaka Pratapadhavaladeva 
( in E. I. XX. Appendix Xo. 340) of samvat 1225 which declares 
that a certain copperplate purporting to be issued by Vijaya- 
candra of Kanoj was forged. Vide Fleet in L A. vol. 30 pp. 201- 
223 for many forged grants. Verses (variously attributed to Kat. 
or Brhaspati by the digests) state that when a loan (recorded in 
a document) has not been expressly claimed by the creditor 
able to claim from a debtor who is able to pay off and who is 
at hand, the document loses its validity because a suspicion 
arises that the debt has been paid off and that a document 
executed more than thirty years before which has never been 
seen (by any body ) nor read out ( by the creditor to any body ) 
does not attain validity even though the witnesses on it are 
living. Nar. IV. 141 is very similar to this last. Kat. 298-299, 
301 (q. by Par. M. III. 136, Mit. on Yaj. IL 24, Apararka 
p. 690-691) prescribe that if no objection is raised for 
twenty years as regards a patent fault in a document of debt 
or pledge or of the settlement of boundaries, then the document 
ceases to be voidable. Kat. 275 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 
V. 25) both quoted by Apararka p. 671 and V. P. p. 122 
require that the latent defects in documents or witnesses must 
be declared (pointed out) by the disputant at the (proper) time 
(i. e. when they are produced), while patent defects may be 
considered by the sabhyas at the time (of the consideration of 
the evidence) by reference to the rules of the sastra. Yaj. 11 
93-94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 25-26^^® prescribe that when a debtor 
pays part of a debt, the debtor should write on the back of the 
document how much he paid or the creditor may hand over to 
the debtor a writing of receipt signed or written by himself, 
particularly when the original document is not at hand, and 
when the whole debt is paid or the contract is fully performed 
the creditor should tear off the document or should execute 
another document in order to make clear the fact of satisfaction 

The fabrication of royal edicts and private documents was 
so much condemned by the sentiments of society that Manu IX. 
232 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 9-10 prescribe the extreme penalty of 
death for such offences as in the case of the murder of women, 
minors and brahmanas. Yaj. II. 295 ( = Matsya 227. 202) 


VI. 25-26. 
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prescribes the-highest fine for him who adds to or writes less 
than what was intended to be declared in a royal grant or edict. 
Sankha also prescribes death or the excision of a limb 
for fabrication of documents (q. by V. R. pp. 298, 369). 

For detailed treatment about documents in ancient and 
medieval India two papers in the Annals of B. 0. R. Institute, 
vol. IX. pp. 49-81 and in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Society, vol. 18 pp. 203-232 may be consulted. 



CHAPTER tLl 


BHUKTI OB BHOGA ( possession ). 

According to Gnut. X. 39 n man becomes an owner by 
inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure (appropriation of 
forest trees and other things which have no owner) and find- 
ing (i. e. appropriation of lost property the owner of which is 
unknown). Gaut. (X. 40-41) adds that in the case of brahmanas 
acceptance (of a thing donated) is an additional mode (of 
becoming an owner), that conquest in the case of a ksatriya and 
gain ( by trade or labour) in the case of a vaisya or sudra are 
also additional modes. Vas. 16.16 mentions eight modes. Br. 
(quoted in V. P. p. 153, Apararka p. 635, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 309 
V. 2) mentions seven modes of acquiring immovable property 
viz. by learning, purchase, mortgage, valour (i. e. conquest), 
through the wife (as dowry), inheritance (from an ancestor) 
and succession to an issueless kinsman. Narada (q. in Sm. C. II. 
p. 70) mentions the same except mortgage. None of these 
expressly says that long possession is by itself a source of 
ownership. Great divergence*^’ has prevailed throughout the 
centuries among the sages and digests about the relation of 
title and possession and about the length of possession necessary 
for making a person secure in his right to property by reason 
of possession. Possession ( bhukti ) may be with title ( sagama ) 
or without title ( anagama ), Agama means ‘ origin ’ or ‘ source 
of title ’ such as purchase or simply ‘ title Manu VTIT. 200, 
Taj. n. 27, Nar. IV. 84 employ that word in that sense. Vide 
Kat. 317 (q. in Sm. 0. II p. 73 and Par. M. HL p. 141). If property 
is held in one of the modes of acquiring ownership stated above 
and there is also possession, one’s right to that property is 
indefeasible (Nar. IV. 85, Br. q. by Sm. C. II. p. 70, S. B. E. 33 
pp. 309 and 312 v. 3 and 22 ), but possession without a clear title 


449. Vide Laluhhai v, Bai Amrit I. L. R. 2 Bom. 299, 304 ff., where 
Mr. Justice West entezs on an elaborate analysis of the doctrines of the 
Mit. and the Vyavaharamayukha on title and possession. 

450. 3U»m: • ftat* on VT II. 27; 

I Sfirsr: • p. 225. 
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does not lead to (or ripen into) ownership(with certain 
exceptions to be noted later on). Vyasa and Pitamaha^^^ 
declare that possession in order to be valid must have five 
characteristics viz. it must have title behind it, must be of 
long standing, unbroken, free from protest (by another person) 
and in the presence (i. e. before the very eyes) of the opponent 
( q. in Mit. on Yaj. IE. 27 and Apararka p. 635 ). Even title, if 
not accompanied by some slight possession, has no strength, 
while title is stronger than possession not handed down 
hereditarily (Yaj. 11. 27). Nar. IV. 85 states that possession 
becomes strong when backed by clear title. These passages 
present some difficulty and make title and possession depend 
on each other. Nar. IV. 77 states that even if there be a 
document or witnesses to support a man’s title, when there is 
no enjoyment, particularly in the case of immovable property, 
there is no validity. All that is meant is that a transfer 
without possession though under a deed or before witnesses is 
risky and that title and possession lend support to each other 
as stated by Nar. IV. 84-86, Br., Harita and Pitamaha.^^^ Nar. 
(IV. 86-87 ) declares that one who pleads mere possession and 
no title at all should be considered a thief on account of his 
putting forward the deceptive plea of possession (which even a 
thief can assert) and that the king should punish as a thief 
one who enjoys a property even for hundreds of years without 
title. All that this last verse means is that the person in 
possession must prove legal origin or such a long possession 
that there is no possibility of an inference that the possession 


«ff* q. by ii. p. 70. 

452. i ^ 

N q. by II. p. 7i. This is also cited by the mHT. on in. 

}I. 27 (without name), has almost the same words 

R i % wPT^ n%a i I gfw! ii 

n. p. 70. 
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«!?• in «ra. i»r. p. 126, wr. a. p. 153; si 
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II. p. 70, n. p. 131. The«aa. Pr. which regarded tripurusa- 
bhoga as equal to 60 years ( pr. 128 ) briefly explains the strength of title 
and possession as follows: 

I ^ig*f 5 ^ ^ wn»r tn»i- 

IP. 132. 
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of his ancestor originated is wrong. Delivery of possession 
was the principal mode of transferring ownership in ancient 
times in almost all systems of jurisprudence and so possession 
was given great weight as evidence of ownership. The Mil 
on Yaj. II. 27 makes the position clear. In the case of a gift 
or sale there must be the cessation of the ownership of the 
transferor and the arising of the ownership of the transferee. 
This last occurs only when the transferee accepts the property 
and not otherwise. Acceptance is mental, vocal and physical 
(i. e. the acceptor makes a resolve to accept,. says that he 
accepts and takes physical possession). These three may 
exist in the case of such movable articles as gold, clothes &c. 
But in the case of a field physical acceptance is not possible 
except by enjoying the fruits or profits thereof. Therefore iii 
order to make a gift or sale perfect there must be some slight 
possession at least. In the absence of such possession mere 
title is weak. Title may succeed against the man in possession 
who has no title and who has not been in possession for the 
prescribed period ( such as three generations). If the possessor 
proves possession for that period he will succeed against one 
who has bare title and no possession whatever. If it is known 
or proved that a man purchased from A but got no possession 
and that another purchased from A subsequently and got 
possession (but was not in continuous possession for the 
prescribed period) the prior title though without possessioi\ 
will prevail over the later one, acc. to Yaj. 11. 23. But when 
it is doubtful as to which title is prior and which posterior the 
one with possession will prevail. Where the possession has 
been uninterruptedly with a man's ancestors for three genera¬ 
tions he will succeed against one who has bare title. Therefore 
possession was not absolutely indispensable for transfer even 
acc. to the Mit. and other works, but title without posses¬ 
sion was risky and so possession was insisted upon as it was 
‘ nine points of law ’. It follows, acc. to the Mit., that (1) when 
possession was comparatively of short duration and not 
supported by any title much weight was not attached to 
possession and title by itself would prevail against it, that (2) 
continuous possession for three generations (though there is 


454. In English Law until the year 1845 (8 and 9 Vic. chap. 106. 
sec. 2) land could in theory be conveyed in no other method than by 
delivery of possession and no deed or conveyance was in itself of an.y effect. 
Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, 9th ed. 1937, p. 620. 
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nothing to diow there was title to begin with) will prevail over 
a niere documentary title and that (3) a prior title with less 
than the 'possession for three generations (but with some 
possession) succeeds over a later title accompanied by posses¬ 
sion. Long possession was assumed to have originated in 
legal title, although owing to lapse of time it was not possible 
to prove the origin. The main controversy has raged round 
the question of what is long possession. Yaj. 11. 24 literally 
translated means ‘ loss of land results in twenty years when it 
is enjoyed by a stranger before the owner’s very eyes and 
without any protest from him and loss of chattels (results 
under similar circumstances) in ten years ’. Manu VIII. 147-148 
and Narada IV. 79-80 have two verses in common which mean 
‘ If the owner of anything silently looks on (i. e. raises no 
protest) when it is being enjoyed in his presence for ten years by 
strangers he does not deserve to recover it(i.e. he loses the thing). 
When the owner is not an idiot nor a minor and his property 
is enjoyed within his sight then the property being lost by 
his conduct ( vyamhara) comes to belong to the enjoyer 
Gaut. Xn. 34 has almost the same words as Manu VIII. 148* 
Sahkha (in V. R. p. 208) also refers to ten years. These passages 
apparently mean that at the end of 20 or 10 years* adverse 
possession by the wrongful possessor the ownership of the 
original owner is lost and the wrongful possessor becomes the 
owner. But there are several other smrti passages where it is 
said that possession even for a hundred years originating in 
wrong cannot confer title and much longer periods are required 
for the loss of ownership and the acquisition of ownership 
by prescription. Vide Nar. IV. 86-87 cited ( on p. 318 above ). 
Nar. (IV. 89) himself says elsewhere that possession requires 


455. Under the Law of England ‘Time immemorial or time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ‘ was considered to include 
the whole period of time from the reign of Richard I. This was a very 
inconvenient and absurd rule which was abrogated by sec. 1 of the 
Prescription Act of 1832 (2 and 3 William IV, chap. 71) whereby the rights 
to any land became absolute and indefeasible by sixty years* uninterrupted 
enjoyment before that Act (except when the enjoyment was by some consent 
or agreement made under a deed ). By French Law the time of ^memory 
was held to extend for one hundred years as done by the Mit. and other 
Sanskrit digests. Vide Salmond's Jurisprudence (9th ed. of 1957 ) p. 265- 
note y. 
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to be supported by title only during smartakala (during human 
memory), but in cases beyond human memory possession con^ 
tinned successively for three generations (or ancestors) is 
proof of ownership even in the absence of a document ( or other 
title). Visnu Dh. S. V. 187 is in similarterms. The Mit. 
on Yaj. (II. 27) says that srmrtakala is a period of 100 years, 
as the Veda declares that the span of a man’s life is 100 years. 
For a hundred years it is possible for witnesses to depose to 
the origin of possession. So if there is possession for less than 
one hundred years, oral evidence can be adduced for establishing 
its origin, and title will have to be proved by the possessor and it* 
no oral evidence is adduced to prove title, it is a case in which 
it may be held as certain that there was no title to begin with. 
Mere possession is not enumerated by sages like Gautama 
among the means of acquiring ownership. As the Sarasvati- 
vilasa (p. 124) puts it, long uninterrupted possession only leads 
to an inference that it originated in title acquired by sale, gift 
or the like i. e. there arises a presumption of lawful origin 
Therefore in order to enable a man to rely on possession alone 
as proof of ownership it must extend uninterruptedly over 100 
years (acc. to the Mit.). The Smrticandrika^59 (jj p 72 ) 

accepts this meaning, only requiring 105 years’ possession in¬ 
stead of 100 years’. Acc. to a smrti quoted by it each genera¬ 
tion means 35 years and so when Narada requires possession 
for three generations 105 years are meant (acc. to Sm. C.). 
Visnu Dh. S. V. 187, Kat. (327) also hold that continuous 
enjoyment for three generations makes the fourth generation 
owner of the land. Kat. (321 q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 27, Apa- 
rarka p. 636) states ‘ in cases falling within the memory of man 
it is desirable that possession must be accompanied with title 

457. 3 vr 1 m frs( 

v. 187. The same is ascribed to both and 

by nr. P- 341. The nj^. p. 130 ascribes it to srmi^. 

P* 124 ; these words are apparently taken from the {^. p. 73, 

iir%: 1 wi: 
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II. p. 71. 
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(iiuorder to be proof of ownership as to land); but in cases 
beyond the memory of man possession extending over three 
generations in succession (is independent proof of ownership), 
since there is no certainty that there was no title (to begin with) 
Vide also Br. (in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 313 verses 26'-28). ‘ Three 
generations’ is a vague expression. The great-grandfather, the 
grandfather and the father of a man may die in the space of ten 
years nnd if the great-grandfather took possession wrongfully and 
all died within ten years of the time of taking possession one after 
another, the fourth in descent might urge that there was posses¬ 
sion for three generations and that he had become owner. 
Therefore Kat. in another verse (318, q. by Apararka p. 636 and 
V. P. p. 155) laid down that unbroken possession for three 
generations extending over sixty years becomes firm (indepen¬ 
dent means of proof of ownership). Thus tripiinisa-bhoga or 
purvah'amagata’hhoga (in Yaj. 11. 27 ) means the same thing as 
possession continuing from a time beyond human memory 
( asmarta-kala) and is equal to 60 years acc. to Kat., Vyasa and 
a few other smrti writers Narada (q. by Apararka p. 636) 
says that as regards possession one generation means twenty 
years, while Br. (q. by Sm. C. IL p. 72) says it means thirty 
years. It will be noticed from the above that early authors like 
Gaut., Manu., Yaj. appear to lay down 20 years’ adverse enjoy¬ 
ment of land as sufficient to create ownership, while other and 
comparatively later authors like Nar. and Kat. require sixty years 
enjoyment. In order to remove this conflict and following the 
maxim that apparently conflicting texts should be reconciled 
as far as possible, the writers of commentaries and digests from 
Visvarupa and Medhatithi (on Manu VIII. 148) downwards 
proposed various interpretations of Yaj. II. 24 and similar texts. 
Some lay emphasis on possession and others on title. There are 
at least three explanations. Apararka (pp. 631-'632), Kulluka 
and Baghunandana take the literal sense and say that on 20 
years’adverse possession there is loss of owmership (i. e. there 


1WTI II ?l»Tc^T0 • I gi%; m 

^ I ^ ^ snirfr: « bath quot¬ 
ed, by p. 636, and nr. sf. p. 155 which ascribes the verses &c. to 
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h svcdvahani)^\ The 2nd explanation is that the meaning of 
Yaj. n. 24 is that after 20 years’ enjoyment by a stranger, if the 
owner brings a suit and relies on a document in his favour, he 
runs the risk of being unable to prove his ownership barely on 
the strength of the document, since it is possible to argue that, 
even though he had a document, by his silence he acquiesced in 
the stranger taking possession and tacitly consented to it. 
Therefore all that Yaj. 11. 24 means or recommends is that an 
owner should not be negligent ( itpeksa) or should not remain 
silent when a stranger takes wrongful possession. This view 
was first started by Visvarupa among extant writers and it 
approaches the modern idea of requiring vigilance in the asser¬ 
tion of ones’ rights ^ 2 . that is there is only loss of the suit 
(vyavaharahani). This view lays emphasis on a verse attri¬ 
buted to Nar. and the word vyavahara in it and in Manu VIIL 148 
and Narada IV. 80, where the word means lawsuit also, the idea 
being that the sages declare only what would happen or be 
decided by the judges in a law court and do not intend to say 
that the decision would be just or righteous from the higher or 
the moralist’s point. The third view is that of the Mit. (followed 
by the Vyavaharainayukha, Mitramisra and several others) 
which explains that the loss is not that of the ownership of 
the thing itself but of the produce of it (there is only ‘ phala- 
hani') i. e. if without protest the owner allows a stranger to 
remain in possession before his very eyes for twenty years and 
then he brings a suit, he may succeed in getting back his land 
but he would lose his claim to the profits of the land. The Mit., 
the Vyavaharamatrka and V. P. (pp. 157-165) contain very 
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6la^rate digjcugsions on Ysj. II. 24; but considerations of space 
forbid any further reference to them. The V. M. ^ connects 
Yaj. II. 24 with the preceding verse (viz. that in mortgages, gifts 
and sales a prior transaction prevails over a later one) and 
remarks that this verse (Yaj. H. 24) says that if a person after 
a gift, sale, or mortgage to him allows the property to remain 
with tlie seller, donor or mortgagor, who subsequently transfers 
it to another with possession and the latter holds it for twenty 
years, then the first dealing though prior is of no avail (as it is not 
accompanied with possession for 20 years). Srikara (as stated 
in the Vyavaharamatrka) tried to reconcile the conflicting 
smrti texts by holding that in twenty years the real owner lost 
ownership if he was present and did not protest while a stranger 
was in possession, but passages speaking about possession for 
three generations (or sixty years) applied only where the owner 
was absent. The Mit. and others point out that Yaj. II. 24 
(who employs the words ‘ pasyatah ’ and ‘ abruvatah ’ ) conveys 
that if a stranger takes possession while the owner is absent or 
if the owner protests, then even 20 years’ possession does not lead 
to the loss of anything. The text of Nar. IV. 87 quoted above 
(p. 318) shows that the sage held that possession for several hundr¬ 
ed years even would not avail the possessor if it is certain or 
established that the possessor had no title at all to begin with 
or that his possession started wrongfully. This text is empha¬ 
sized by those who favour title and want to discourage persons 
benefiting by their own wrongdoing. But there are other 
smrti texts of a contrary tenor. For example, Nar. IV. 91 
himself says ‘ whatever has been enjoyed even unlawfully for 
three generations (i. e. by three ancestors) including the father 
cannot be recovered by the owner from the person (who is the 
4th in succession) because it has gone through three lives in 
succession’; a text of Harita states ‘what has been enjoyed by 
three prior ancestors without any title whatever cannot be 
recovered back {from the present holder, who is 4th), since it 
has descended successively through three generations ’. These 
two are relied upon by those whe hold long possession as leading 
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to an inference of title {tnpurusa“I)huktivadi7iah, as MedhUtithi 
on Manu Vni. 148 calls them). These like the Vyavahllra- 
tattva and Vivadacandra^^ who rely solely on possession 
boldly say that long possession even originating in wrong 
leads to ownership. Medhatithi says ‘there can be no memory 
of the origin of title when there has been possession for hundreds 
of years and {if title had to be proved for the origin of such 
possession) a king may resume villages enjoyed by ancient 
temples, brahmanas and mathas; therefore ancient possession 
is evidence of ownership because it makes it extremely probable 
that the ancient possession originated in gift or the like’. 
The Mit. on Yaj. 11, 27 (which is svotmvadi) refers to all the 
three views, refutes the first two and accepts the view of loss of 
profits. It does not literally interpret the texts of Harita and 
Narada quoted above, takes them to be over-statements and 
intended to convey that continuous possession for over three 
generations cannot be interfered with even if there is no clear 
proof of the origin of title. In modern India under the Indian 
Limitation Act (IX of 1908) the tendency is to prescribe the 
very short period of twelve years for adverse possession in order 
to defeat a title, following the English Eeal Property Limita¬ 
tion Act of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 27), sec. 2 of which 
insisting on vigilance by every one about one’s rights however 
prescribes the period of 20 years within which to bring an action 
for recovery of land. Modern case law has rather gone too far 
and sets a premium on wrongful possession by holding that it is 
not necessary that adverse possession should have been brought to 
the knowledge of the real owner Ancient Hindu lawyers 
put down the tendency to usurp another’s property and placed 
many obstacles in the way of the wrongful possessor. 

It may be noted that there were a few rare texts that 
referred to very short periods for possession causing loss of 
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466. Vide The Secretary of State for India v. Debendra hat Khan 
611. A. p. 78 at p. 82 ( =36 Bom. L, R. 249) and Srischandra Nandy t». 
Baijnath, 62 I. A. 40 at p. 44 ( -37 Bom. L. R. 323), 
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title, viz. 3 years for immovable property (provided there was 
no permissive origin, kmmalinga) or one year for corn,cattle 
and other movablesThis idea being opposed to innumerable 
texts was explained away as merely conveying the great im¬ 
portance of possession. Marici states that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments that are borrowed through friendship should 
be returned within four or five years, otherwise the owner 
would lose them. This is opposed to Manu VIII. 146 and other 
texts and so is explained as being applicable only if there is no 
sufficient cause for allowing them to remain with the borrower. 
The ancient Roman Law was very like this. Before Justinian 
the Roman Law gave the ownership of a thing by quiet posses¬ 
sion bona fide and founded on good title if maintained during 
one year over movables and during two years over immovable 
property Justinian altered this and provided that possession 
during three years gave ownership of movables and possession 
during ten years ( if parties resided in the same province) or 
during twenty years (if they did not) gave the ownership of 
immovable property. 

Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 314 verse 31) I4ys down the proposi¬ 
tion that if a person has title and is already in possession and 
is dispossessed by another then he may succeed in a lawsuit 
on the strength of his prior possession provided the dispossessor 
does not establish continuous possession for three generations 
This is similar to a suit in ejectment contemplated by Art. 142 
of the Indian Limitation Act. 

Br. (S. B, E. vol. 33 p, 310 v. 11) and Eat. 335 ( both quoted 
by Apararka p. 637, V. P. p. 166 ) state that what is enjoyed by a 
man s agnates and cognates and his own people does not pass 
to their ownership by their mere possession ; one should regard 
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possession ( as leading to ownership ) in cases other than these. 
Pitamaha states that possession by a stranger is powerful, but 
possession by members of one’s own family has certainly not 
the same force This appears to adumbrate the principle of 
modern law that possession by one co-owner or one tenant-in- 
<;ommon is ordinarily the possession of all co-owners and the mere 
fact that the profits of a property have been enjoyed by only one 
ca-heir or tenant-in-common for many years does not by itself 
amount to the ouster of the other tenants-in-common^'^^. It is 
stated in Gaut. XII. 35 that property which is enjoyed for a long 
time by a srotriya, an ascetic or a king's officer is not lost to the 
owner by that enjoyment, since the owner may have thought that 
he w^ould reap long-enduring spiritual merit by the first two 
enjoying this property ( such as a vacant house) or that he might 
be prevented from asserting his right from fear ( of the royal 
-official). Compare Br. ( 8. B. E. vol. 33 o. 311 v. 12 ).473 Manu 
Vm. 149 ( =Nar. IV. 81 and Vas. 16. 18 ), Yaj. U. 25, Br. ( S. B. 
E. 33 p. 312 V. 21), Kat. ( 330) state the following exceptions 
to the rule of loss by long possession ; a mortgaged or pledged 
property, boundary, minor’s property, an open deposit, a sealed 
deposit, women (female slaves), the property of the king i. e. 
(of the State) and the property of a brahmana learned in the 
Veda are not lost by the possession of another (for twenty or 
ten years referred to in Manu VIIL 147 and Yaj. 11. 24). Manu 
VTTT - 145 provides that neither a pledge nor a deposit can be 
lost by lapse of time and that both are recoverable even if they 
have remained long (with the pledgee or depositee ). Yaj. II. 25 
adds to the above list the properties of idiots and of women- 
Nar. IV. 83 emphatically states that women’s property (stri- 
dhana) and state property (land) is not lost even after 
hundreds of years, when it is enjoyed without title. Kat. ( 330 ) 
adds to the above list temple property and what is inherited 
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from the father or mother All systems of jurisprudence 
throw protection round the interests of minors, persons of un¬ 
sound mind and others similarly situated and provide longer 
periods of possession for loss of their right. The Mit. on Yaj- 
II. 25 gives reasons why the several exceptions are made]: in the 
case of a pledge or mortgage the property is enjoyed by the 
pledgee or mortgagee under an agreement and so there is no 
fault on the part of the owner if he remains quiet while the 
property is being enjoyed by the creditor; boundaries between 
villages can be easily established by such signs as trees ( grow¬ 
ing on the border), streaks of chaff and coal (buried under¬ 
ground ); deposits are entrusted to a person out of confidence 
for being preserved and not for enjoyment; idiots and minors 
are ignorant or incapable of understanding their rights; the 
king being engrossed in numerous state affairs may not be able 
in time to look into the question about possession of state 
properties; women on account of their ignorance and timidity 
may not assert their rights and a learned brahmana being 
devoted to learning, teaching and performance of rites and 
duties may have no time to go to law. In modern times also the 
law favours minors and other persons as indicated in the note 
below^^s^ Kat. (331-334 q. by Par. M. IH. p. 148, Sm. C. H p. 69 


M quoted in HT- p. 351 (reads ^ &c ), 

II. 69. and are defined by HlTf as ‘ 
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II. 65). 

475. Under the Indian Limitation Act, a mortgagor can sue for redemp« 
tion and possession within 60 years from the time when the right to redeem 
accrues (Art. 148), though for ordinary suits for possession the period is 
12 years; while a pawnor of moveable property has 30 years (Art. 145) from 
the date of the pawn; if a thing is entrusted to a man for a specific purpose 
as a trustee then sec. 10 of the Limitation Act provides that no length of 
time will bar a suit for recovering from him or his legal representatives or 
voluntary assigns the trust property or its proceeds (upanidhi and niksepa 
may be examples of trust); a suit on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India can be brought within 60 years (Art. 149); sections 6-8 provide 
longer periods for persons who were minors, idiots or lunatics at the time 
when their rights were invaded. Under the Real Property Limitation Act 
of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 27 sections 16 and 17) a suit could be 
brought within ten years of the time when the disability ceased in the case 
of minors, lunatics, idiots, those absent beyond the seas, but no suit can be 
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which ascribes them to Narada) prescribes that in the case of 
a brahmacari, engaged in his vow of veda study extending over 
36 years, and in the case of a man who remains in a foreign 
country in pursuit of wealth, enjoyment extending over 50 years 
will alone make him lose his property by the possession of 
another; that when a person has been a student for a shorter 
period than 36 years he may get longer additional periods 
proportionately and that when a person is in jail time does not 
run against him. 


( Continued from the last page ) 

brought beyond forty years from the starting point. Section 13 of the Indian 
Limitation Act provides that when the defendant is absent from British India 
the plaintift can add the period of defendant’s absence to the period pres¬ 
cribed for bringing a suit but does not provide for the rule of Kat. which 
allows a longer period for loss of right when a person (who may have to sue) 
is absent in a foreign country. Under the Civil Law of Rome the rule was 
* nullum tempus occurrit regi' (lapse of time does not bar the light of 
the crown). Vide Vyakunta v. Government of Bombay 12 Bom. H. C. R. 
(O. C. J.) 1 at p. 217 for this rule and its limitation under modern Indian 

Law. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


WITNESSES (saksinah). 

The word saksin occurs in'the Svetasvataropanisad^^^ (VI. 
11) where it is applied to the one immanent Spirit of the uni¬ 
verse as All-seeing. Panini''"'^’^ V. 91 explains the word 
sakst7i as meaning ‘one who has directly seen’. Gaut.^^^ XIII. 
1, Kaut. III. 11, Nar. IV. 147 state that when two persons litigate 
and there is a doubt or discrepancy between the two the deter¬ 
mination of the truth in the dispute is due to witnesses. Manu 
VIU. 74, Sabhaparva^'" 68.84, Nar. IV. 148, Visnu Dh. S. 8.13, 
Kat. 346 (q. in V. M. p. 317 and V. P. p. 106) provide that a 
(proper) witness is one who has himself either seen or heard 
or experienced the matter in dispute. This means that the 
evidence of a witness must be direct and should not be what is 
called hearsay. Medhatithi (on Manu VUI. 74) saysthat 
hearsay evidence occurs wdien a person who hears from another 
that has hinisell heard something from another comes forward 
as a witness and that hearsay is no legal evidence. Manu 
VIII. 76 prescribes that even though a man may not have been 
expressly asked or appointed by the parties (in the words ‘ you 
are the witness to this transaction ), he is a proper witness 
when asked as. to any matter in dispute that he has himself seen 
or heard. 4he only exception to hearsay evidence allowed by 
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the Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 12 is that^^^ when a person that is appoin¬ 
ted as a witness is dead or gone abroad, those who have heard what 
he said may give evidence. It has already been stated, (p. 297 ) 
that a king was not to delay the examination of witnesses. Kat. 
(340-341 q. by Apararka pp. 675, 677, Sm. C. II. p.92, V. M. p. 331) 
prescribes that the king (or the chief judge) should himself examine 
the witnesses that are present (in court) and should consider along 
with the sabhyas the statements made by witnesses and that, 
where it is doubtful who the witnesses on a disputed matter are, 
time should be given for producing the witnesses in order to 
ascertain the proper means of proof but that where it is clear 
who the witnesses may be he should make the hearing of the 
case proceed at once. Kat. (352) further prescribes that when 
it is impossible to bring witnesses because they reside in a 
foreign country, evidence taken in writing before a man learned 
in the three Vedas and sent by him should bo read in deciding 
the causeGaut. 13. 2, Maiiu VIIL 60, Yaj. U. 69, Nar. IV. 
153 and others require that ordinarily there should be at least 
three witnesses in a cause. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 301 v. 16) says 
that there may be nine, seven, five, four or three witnesses, or 
two only if they are learned brahmanas^®! Visnu Dh. S. Vlll. 
5 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 v. 16) emphasize that a single 
witness alone cannot be examined for deciding a matter 

481. I 

VIII. 12. 
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^ II ^Tc^T. q. by srqTrfe p. 667. 

483. This corresponds to the modern rule of taking evidence on com¬ 
mission as provided for in Order 26 rules 4 and 5 of the Indian Civil Pro. 
Code (of 1908). 
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f^- q. by II. 76 (adds ), 

W. JTf. III. 95, p. 112. 

485. Vide Best on ‘Evidence’ (l2tli ed, of 1922 ) p. 515: ‘The 
Mosaic law in some cases and the Civilians and Canonists in all exacted the 
evidence of more than one witness, a doctrine adopted by most nations in 
Europe and by the ecclesiastical and some other tribunals among us Accor¬ 
ding to the Common Law of England and the Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872) 
sec. 134, no particular number of witnesses shall in any case be required for 
the proof of any fact. Best (ibid. p. 520) notices that in prosecutions for 
perjury the testimony of at least two witnesses is required by the Common 
Law of England (now confirmed by Statute) and that by Statute two witnesses 
at least are required in trials for treason. Vide Emperor v. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak 6 Bom. L. R. 324 where the rule about two witnesses in convic- 
tions for perjury according to the Common Law of England was relied on. 
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But Yaj. n. 72/Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 9, Nar. IV. 192 state that one 
man alone may be a witness in a cause if he is endowed with 
the regular performance of his religious duties (is possessed of 
the qualities stated in Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 8) and is accepted as a 
witness by both sides. Vide Manu VIII. 77 also. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 301 V. 18) allows a single witness to furnish valid proof 
if he is a dutaka^*^ (messenger), an accountant, one who has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or if he is the king or the 
chief justice. Vyasa says^®^ that even a single person may be 
enough in a cause, especially in heinous offences called sahasa, 
if he be one whose actions are pure, who knows the dharma and 
whose truthfulness has been well attested before. Kaut. (HE. 11) 
says that a single witness (whether a man or a woman) may be 
enough in cases where the transaction in question was effected 
in secret ( except the king and one performing austerities ). 
Kat. (353-355 q. by V. M. pp. 319-320, Sm. C. II. 76, V. P. 
pp. 112-‘113 ) states that even a single person may be allowed to 
depose as a witness if he was taken in confidence at the time 
of making a deposit; so also a messenger sent by a litigant for 
borrowing an article (such as an ornament) or the manufacturer 
of an article may alone be sufficient to prove the identity of the 
article or when a matter has been decided by the king or chief 
judge, the scribe, the chief justice or any one of the sabhyas 
may alone prove the plea of res judicata or the point as to what 
was said by the plaintiff or the defendant in a suit^®’. Vide Br. 
(S. B. E, 33 p. 300 verses 13-14), 

The qualifications of witnesses to be examined in a suit 
are stated in numerous places such as Gaut. XIII. 2, Kaut. III. 11, 
Manu VIII. 62-63, Vas. 16-28, Safikha-Likhita (q. in S. V* 
p. 138 ), Yaj. 11. 68, Nar. IV. 153-154, Visnu Dh. S. VIU. 8, Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 302 v. 28 ), Kat. 347 (in Sm. C. U. p. 76 and 


486. Br. (S. B. E. vol, 33 p. 300 v. 8) defines a dutaka as one who is 
a respectable man esteemed and appointed by both parties and had come 
near to listen to the speeches of the parties. 
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V. P. p. Ill). The principal qualifications are they should 
1)0 born of a good family, should have lived hereditarily in the 
country, should be householders having a son or sons, should be 
well-to-do and men of character, should be trustworthy, should 
know dharma and act up to it, should not be covetous and 
should have been cited by the parties as witnesses. Some Smrti 
texts such as Kaut. III. 11, Manu VIE. 68 ( =Kat. 351 and Vas. 
16*30), Kat. 348 provide that ordinarily witnesses should be 
of the same varna or caste as the parties, that women should be 
witnesses in disputes between women, that men of the lowest 
castes {antyajas) should be witnesses for litigants of those 
castes and that a litigant of a lower caste should not try to 
prove his case by citing witnesses of a higher caste or a 
brahmana (unless the latter is an attesting witness on a deed ). 
But most ( even including Gaut. and Manu) give an option and 
say that persons of all castes (even sudras) may be witnesses 
for all. Vide Gaut. XIH. 3, Manu VIU. 69, Yaj. IL 69, Nar. IV. 
154, Vas. 16*29 {sarvem sarva eva va), Nar. IV. 155 and Kat. 
(349-50 q. by Apararka p. 666 and V. P. pp. 111-112) provide^’* 
that in disputes between members of groups such as those who 
wear peculiar symbols (indicative of their sect), srepis (guilds), 
pugas (associations), companies of traders and all others who 
work in groups and who are therefore called vargas and in the 
case of slaves, bards, wrestlers, elephant riders, horse-trainers 
and soldiers the heads (called caryin) of these groups are the 
proper witnesses. Gaut. XL 21 says that in disputes among 
members of classes of agriculturists, traders, cowherds, money- 
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lenders and craftsmen (such as carpenters and washermen), 
the help of other members of the same calling may be taken as 
witnesses and arbitrators. 

Long lists of persons who are generally to be regarded as 
incompetent to be witnesses are given in Kaut. III. 11, Manu 
VIII. 64-67, Udyogaparva 35. 44-47, Yaj. II. 70-71, Nar. IV. 
177-187, Visnu Dh. S. VUI. 1-4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 303 
vv. 29-30), Kat. 360-364 (q. by Apararka pp. 669-670, Sm. 0.11. 
pp. 77-78, V. P. p. 119). Manu Vni. 118 states the general 
grounds why oral evidence tends to be false viz. covetousness, 
infatuation, fear, desire of pleasures, anger, friendship, igno¬ 
rance, minority. As the list of incompetent witnesses in Nar. 
is the longest, that alone is set out here: one who has mone¬ 
tary interest in the parties or the subject matter of the suit 
(such as a co-sharer, creditor and debtor of the parties); a 


492. Vide appendix for the verses of Narada. The commentaries and 
digests give various interpretations of some of the words. A few such are 
stated in the next note. 

493. The Mit. explains * arthasambandhin ^ as ‘ vipralipadyamanirtha- 
sambandhin *; while V. P. p. 117 explains as * creditor or debtor ’ of a party. 

* Aptah ’ is defined by Kat. 361 (quoted by Apararka p. 669) as ' those who 
depend for livelihood on the subsistence given by a party to the suit or those 
who serve him or cause benefit to him or those who are his relatives, friends 
or servants’. Sm. C. explains ‘cakrika’ as a bard, while V. P. (:p. 118) as 
oil-presser. The printed text of Nar. reads ' asraddha ’ (who is not invited 
at a sriddha), while V. P, and others read 'asraddha’; for vratya (one 
whose upanayana has not been performed) vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 376 ; 

* prag'drstadosa ’ is explained by Asahaya as * one who suffers from a disease 
which is the effect of evil actions done in past lives’. Kat. 362 (q. by 
Apararka p. 669) explains ‘sanabhayah’ as sons of one’s mother’s sister or 
one’s full sister or one’s maternal uncle. The printed text reads * sranta 
while Sm. C. II. p. 78 reads *aSnta’ (restless) and V. P. 117 reads ‘asranta’ 
(one constantly engaged in work). Kulika is explained as ‘ one appointed 
by the king to decide causes ’ (by Kalpataru), while the Madanaratna says 

* he is the person in authority over a kula i. e. a group of brahmanas or the 
like*. Vide V. P. p. 119. Sm. C. II. p. 78 and V. P, p. 118 read ‘ shcaka ’ 
(one appointed by the king to find out crime among the people) for 'stivaka/ 
of the printed l^ap, 
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friend (or relative such as an uncle); associate (in undertak¬ 
ings); enemy; one who has already been held to have given 
false evidence; one charged with (or addicted to) sins; a slave; 
one who is in the habit of finding the weak points of others (or 
harming others); one who has no faith in religion; a very old 
man (above 80 years); a minor; a woman; an oil-presser; one 
intoxicated; a lunatic; one who is extremely inattentive; one 
distressed; a gambler; a village priest; one who undertakes 
long journeys (on the great roads); one who is a merchant 
engaged in sea voyages; an ascetic (who has renounced the 
world); one sick; one bereft of a limb; one who is the only 
witness; a brahmana learned in the Veda; one who does not 
perform the customary religious rites; an impotent person; an 
actor; an atheist; a vratya ; one who has abandoned his wife I 
o^. who has given up agmliotra (daily offerings into srauta or 
smarta fire); one that officiates as priest for persons who are 
not entitled to perform vedic sacrifices; one who is an associate 
in eating food from the same vessel in which food is cooked 
(i. e. who is in commensality with a party); a former enemy 
(aricara as one word); a spy; an agnate; a cognate (or born of 
the same womb); one whose evil doings in former lives are seen 
clearly; a public dancer ( sailusa, or one who makes his women 
actresses); one who lives by (i. e. buys or sells) poison; a 
snake-catcher; one who is a poisoner, an incendiary, a mean 
person (kinasa, or parsimonious person); the son of a sudra 
woman (from one of a higher caste); one guilty of a minor 
sin (upapataka); one fatigued; a desperado; one who has 
relinquished all attachments; a person who is penniless (through 
gambling or other extravagance); a member of the lowest (un¬ 
touchable) caste; one leading a bad life; a brahmacarin who 
has not yet returned from his teacher’s house; an idiot; an oil- 
seller ; a seller of roots ; one possessed (by a ghost or demon); 
one hated by the king ; a weather-prophet; an astrologer; one . 
who proclaims to the public the sins of others; one who has 
sold himself ( for money ): one who has a limb too little ( e, g. 
having four fingers to the hand ); one who lives on the immora¬ 
lity of his wife ; one who has bad nails : one with black teeth; • 
one who has betrayed his friend ; a rogue ; a seller of liquor; 
a juggler ; an avaricious man ; a ferocious man ; an opponent 
of a sreni (guild) or gana (association); a butcher; a hide- 
worker ; a cripple; one excommunicated for a grave sin (like 
brahmana-njurder); a forger ( of documents or coins or weight® 
&c.); one who employs incantations and drugs for influencing 
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others; one who is an apostatefrom the order of ascetics 
( pratyavasita ); a robber ; a servant of the king; a brahmana 
who sells human beings, cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water 
or clarified butter; a member of the three higher castes who 
engages in usury ; one who has given up the peculiar duties of 
his caste (or station); a kulika ; a bard ; one who is the servant 
of a low person ; one who has quarrelled with his father; one who 
causes dissensions. Kaut. III. 11, Manu VIII. 65, Visnu Dh. 
S. Vin. 1 and several others say that the king cannot be cited 
as a witness ( except possibly to prove the plea of res judicata 
or to prove what transpired before him when a litigation was 
going on). 

The above is a formidable list of incompetent witnesses ; 
therefore, most Smrtis such as Gaut. XIII. 9, Kaut. III. 11, Manu 
Vin. 72, Vaj. n. 72* Nar. IV. 188-189, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 6, Usanas 
( q. in Sm. C. D. p. 79 ), Kat. 365-366 ( q. in Sm. C. IL p. 79 ) 
expressly point out that strict examination of the character of 
witnesses should be entered upon in disputes about debts and 


494. In Omichand v. Barker (Willes 1737-1860 p. 538 ) where Willes 
(Lord Chief Justice) says (at p. 551) that in Popish times and for some 
little time afterwards till the Reformation was fully established there was a 
notion that ' even an alien friend especially if he were an infidel could not 
sue in a court of justice here That shows how non-Christians found it 
difficult to sue in England for their just rights a few centuries back. In the 
case cited above Lord Chief Justice Willes had to deliver an elaborate judg¬ 
ment in 1745 for holding that evidence taken in India according to the oaths 
administered to non-Christian witnesses could be read in a trial held in 
England. So one need not laugh at Nar. who flourished at least about 1200 
years before that date if he held an atheist or an apostate to be an incom¬ 
petent witness. It should be noted that * By the canon Law a Jew is not 
admitted to give evidence against a Christian, especially if he be a clergyman;’ 
vide Taylor on Evidence (ed. of 1848, p. 655 note C.) 

495. Vide Taylor’s *Law of Evidence’ (12th ed.) vol. II. p. 872 para 

1381 about the sovereign giving evidence on oath ; his considered opinion 
being (after referring to the case of R, v. Mylius in which the defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel upon king George V) * that the sovereign if so 
pleased may be examined as a witness in any case, civil or criminal, but not 
withoutjjeingsworn.’ The fw. p.lOO says ^ W: 

^ * IWft: i wRim 

9 I aujw: h. Ti^e 

II. p. 80 and qn. iTf. HI. p. 103 have the verse of W 

is«?3.VIII. 65. 
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the like which are of a fixed nature (of a civil nature), but 
that in complaints about all kinds of sahasa (heinous crime), 
in robbery, adultery or the two kinds of paru^a (viz* defama¬ 
tion and assault) there should be no ( strict) inquiry into the 
character of witnesses (that is, all can be witnesses in such 
cases) and that even those like slaves and fault-finders who 
have been enumerated among incompetent witnesses can become 
witnesses in grave matters The idea is that in such cases 
the witnesses need not be strictly examined as to their possess¬ 
ing the good qualities ordinarily required in witnesses. But 
this does not authorize the examination of such persons as 
lunatics or idiots as witnesses, because they have not the power 
to understand things. Manu VITE. 77 emphatically states that 
even a single male, if he is free from greed, may be (suffix 
cient as ) a witness, but not women of good character, even 
though they be many, since the feminine intellect is apt to be 
unsteady. But even Manu had to concede (VIII. 70) that a 
woman or a minor or a very old person or a pupil, relative, 
slave or a hired servant may be a ( competent) witness, if it 
is impossible to find another witness (in matters that occurred 
inside a house or in a forest or in crimes where life is lost). 
Kat. 367 (q. by Apararka p. 671) says the same thing. Usanas^^ 
( quoted in the Sm. C. 11. p. 79, Y. P. p. 120 ) provides that even 
a slave, a blind man, a deaf person, a leper, a woman, a minor, 
a very old man may be (competent) witnesses in sahasa^ 
provided they are not interested in the matter of dispute 
( or are not related or partial to the parties). Nar. (IV. 190- 
191) gives it as his view that even when there is to be no strict 
inquiry into the character of witnesses in sahasa^ still a minor, 
a woman, a single person, one who forges deeds (or who is a 
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6hea4;), a relative and an enemy cannot be witnesses in mhasa^ 
since a child through ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untruthfulness, a forger (or cheat) because he is accustomed 
to doing evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. There was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, since Manu quoted 
above allows them to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in cases where it is not possible to have other witnesses. Medha- 
tithi on Manu VIII. 68 holds that women are disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not singular in its partial rejection of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence (12th ed. of 1922) 
pp. 53-56 where it is shown how ancient Roman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the U.S.A. 
excluded the testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witnesses (Taylor on Evidence, ed, of 1848 p. 655, 
note d). 

Nar, (IV. 157-172 ) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes : (1) some^’* like learned brahmanas, very old 
men, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent 
because ancient texts ( vacana ) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavaharatattva 
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( p. 214) points out that srotriyas and others cannot be appoint¬ 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called akrta witnesses 
explained below (i. e. they may if they choose appear as 
witnesses in a cause). They are not competent like the king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisa¬ 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; (2) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous characters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect ( dosa) of untruth¬ 
fulness in them; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction ( bheda ), when the statement of wit¬ 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
the same matter do not agree; (4) he who without having been 
appointed (by the parties to a transaction ) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a suci (i. e. a spy) 
in the iastras (and so was styled svayamukti by Nar. IV. 157) and 
is unworthy to be a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death (i. e. he is mrtdntara); 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically (but was not heard in that way) ? M rtantam is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness ( but was not told the details of the 
dealing) and then subsequently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is not a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But Nar. (IV. 94) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz. when a father while on the point of death tells hte 
sons and the like ‘ these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,’ there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenes. 

Witnesses are divided by Nar. IV. 149 into two sorts; 
(1) those appointed (krta) by the parties and (2) those not 
appointed (afcrto); the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kinds. The first five (acc. to Nar. IV. 150) are a subscrib¬ 
ing witness {likhita)j one who has been reminded (srndrita ) 
i. e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu¬ 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is again and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the transaction 
may be effectively proved thereafter (Kat. 371 and 372 q. in 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 68), a casual witness i. e. one, who, while a 
transaction is being entered into, comes there by mere chance 
and is then asked to be a witness (yadrcchabhipa or y^cchikai 
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acc. to Br.), a secret witness i. e. one who is made to listen to 
tiie speech of the debtor while concealed behind a wall or 
screen, an indirect (lUtara)^^ witness (i. e. one who learns 
from a witness who has seen or heard of a transaction when the 
latter is going to a distant country or is on the point of death). 
The six akrta witnesses (acc. to Nar. IV. 151-152) are co-villagers 
(in disputes about boundaries), the chief judge, the king (before 
whom a suit was tried), one who is closely acquainted with 
the transaction of the parties (i. e. karyamadhyagala, acc. to 
Br.), one who is deputed by a party (for borrowing an ornament 
or for settling a transaction, called dutaka by Br.), members 
of the family (A;w/ 2 /a) in disputes among other members of the 
family (as regards partition &c.). Br. mentions twelve kinds 
of witnesses that are practically the same as the eleven of Nar. 
except one which he adds viz. lekhita^^ (one whose name is 
caused to be written by a party in the presence of the witness 
when that party enters into some transaction in writing such 
as a loan with another). The only difference between ‘ likhita ’ 
and ‘lekhita’ seems to be that the first himself writes his own 
name as a witness on a document while the latter’s name is 
written as a witness by one party in the presence of the other 
and of the witness. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 299 verses 4-15 
q. by Apararka pp. 666-667) defines at great length all the 
twelve and Kat. also defines most of them, but these defini¬ 
tions are passed over as not very important. Visvarupa 
remarks that these nice distinctions among eleven kinds of 
witnesses are made only for the sake of exposition and for the 
benefit of simple people 


M jq*. in p. 666; » ^rqqiT- 

■t^ qqrr g rfq ^ h qn^qi. q. by men. on vi. n. 68. Dr. jolly’s 

rendering of Kat. in S. B. E. 33 p. 80 n. is not correct. Vide my notes 
to pp. 66-67. The reads * qftuiqcIT^ » 

«p|o; ’ vide the VIII. 12 quoted in n. 481 which refers to a 

witness that is the same as Compare sec. 32 of the Indian Evidence 

Act about verbal or written statements of a person who is dead or whose 
attendance cannot be procured except after unreasonable delay or expense, 

500. 3nti.IT 'n nrg 

tET ■ayiff :« If- q- by sq- q- P- 108. 317 ^ 1 ^ p. 667 reads T^VT»it: 

iktftwron'qt. n. 7i. 
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Before a witness for a party begins to depose, it is the duty 
of the opposite party to point out the ground or grounds, if any, 
of the incompetence of the witness put forward for examination. 
Kat. adds^ that the latent defects of the witnesses of a party 
must be pointed out by the opposite party, but the patent 
defects will be considered by the members of the court at the 
time of giving their decision. Vyasa^ states ‘the defects 
of the witnesses of a party should be pointed out by the opponent 
in open court by putting them down in writing and the wit¬ 
nesses should be called upon (by the judge) to refute them; 
if the witnesses admit (the faults pointed out) they do not 
deserve to be witnesses; if otherwise (if the faults are not 
admitted) they should be established by the opponent with 
evidence (other than those of other witnesses); for if the defects 
of the witnesses of a party were allowed to be established by 
other witnesses to be cited by the opponent, there would result 
the fault of a never-ending series (anavastha), since the first party 
would then try to show defects in the latter set of witnesses 
and this may have to be carried on ad infinitum' Br. laid down 
that an opponent should not be allowed to point out the grounds 
of incompetency in witnesses after they have begun to depose 
and Kat. adds^®^ that he (that party), who points out, after the 
witnesses have deposed to a matter, faults in them in whom he 
found none at first and who can not set out a proper reason 
(for his not proclaiming the faults at first) should be fined in 
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tlie firBt ameircement. Br. further states^ that the defendant 
may point out the defects, if they exist, in the witnesses 
<^d by the plaintiff; but if he finds faults which do not exist 
in the witn^ses, he should be punished with a fine equal to the 
amount claimed (in monetary disputes) or equal to that which 
is levied from a false witness. If the witness of a party is not 
able to refute the defect pointed out by the opponent, the party 
calling him should try to clear his witness of the fault; other¬ 
wise he should not succeed in his suit. 

When a witness is about ^ to depose, he was, acc, to Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 302 v. 23), to put off his sjioes and turban, raise 
his right hand (in order to draw the attention of the Court) and 
after touching gold, cowdung or darhha grass was to depose to 
the truth. Ap. Dh. S. II. 11. 29. 7. says^ that a witness should 
depose to the truth on an auspicious day in the morning in the 
presence of kindled fire and near (a jar of) water in the hall 
presided over by the king (or chief justice) and after being 
exhorted as regards both (viz. the results of truthfulness and 
falsehood) and when accepted by all (the court and parties) as 
a competent witness. Kaut. also (in IH. 11) says that wit¬ 
nesses should be examined in the presence of brahmanas, water- 
jar and fire. Manu (VUI. 79-80) provides that the judge 
should in a conciliatory manner exhort all witnesses assembled 
inside the court in the presence of the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant as follows: ‘ whatever acts of these two (litigants) between 
themselves you know as regards this matter (in dispute), 
narrate them all truthfully, since you are the witnesses in this 
case*. • Yaj. II. 73 also states that witnesses should be made to 
depose in the presence of the parties and Gaut. XIII. 13 and 
Kat. (q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 73) prescribe that witnesses^® 
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should face the east or north, are to be examined in the presence 
ot the images of gods and brahmanas in the first half of the 
day and should be exhorted to tell the truth by being bound 
with oaths. This examination in the public and after an oath 
went a long way in checking the tendency to depose falsely. 
The oath consisted of two parts, viz. (1) the requirement to tell 
the truth and (2) the exhortatory and imprecatory part. Both 
were administered by the presiding judge. Gaut. ( XTTT. 13-13) 
api)ears to prescribe that an oath (iapatha) was not to be 
administered to brahmana witness, but ManuVm. 113 ( = Nar. 
IV. 199) does not make this distinction. Gaut. ( XTTT. 14-23), 
Manu Vm. 81-86, 89-101, Visnu Dh. S. Vm. 24-37, Nar. IV. 
201-338 contain very long exhortations addressed by the judge to 
the witnesses relating to the importance and high worth of truth, 
stating how the conscience of a man pricks him, what rewards 
await the truthful witness here and in the next world and what 
sin and terrible torments in Hell are the lot of an untruthful 
witness, what evil befalls even the deceased ancestors of an 
untruthful witness and how he is liable to be punished by the 
king. They are too long to be cited here Shorter exhorta¬ 
tions are found in Yaj. 11. 73-75, Vas 16. 32-34, Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10.19.9-12 (S. B. E. vol. XIV p. 203 ), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 
verses 19-23), Kat. 343. Nar. IV. 200 provides ‘ let hita (the 
judge) inspire them (the witnesses) with awe by (quoting ) 
ancient texts, extolling the greatness of truth and denouncing 
falsehood ’. Kaut. (HI. 11), Manu Vm. 88 and 113 (=Nar. IV. 
199 ), Visnu Dh. S. Vni. 20-23 add further modes of speech and 
exhortations according to the varva of the witness: A brahmana 
witness is to be addressed by the judge as ‘ speak ’ and to be 
exhorted to swear by his veracity, a ksatriya, one was to be 
addressed as ‘ speak the truth ’ and to be sworn by the animal 
he rides and his weapons (which he is to touch), a vaisiya is 
to be sworn by his kine, grain and gold and a sudra is to be 
sworn by (imprecating on his head) all grave sins. Manu 
vm. 88 provides that a brahmana should be asked to depose 


509. Vide Appendix for Narada’s verses. 
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with the word •* speak while VIH. 113 states that a brahmana 
is to be made to swear by his truth. Some explain that the first 
rule applies to excellent brahmanas and the second to inferior 
ones and rely on Gaut. (XIH. 12-13) who prescribes that an 
oath to speak the truth is not to be administered to brahmanas but 
only to others. Vide Haradatta on Gaut. and Vivadacandra p. 127. 
Manu VUL 102 (=Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 95 ) is careful to point out 
that the exhortation is not to depend purely on the caste but 
that brahmanas (and others) who tend kine, who engage in 
trade, who are craftsmen or actors, who are menial servants and 
usurers should be treated (by the judge) as siudras (in the matter 
of taking oaths). Witnesses after they are assembled before the 
Court are to be ordinarily examined separately (vide Kat. 
quoted in n. 508 above). But Gaut. XHL 5 and Kat. 394 
provide that if a certain matter is seen by the witnesses as a 
body then they may be examined together. Manu VIII. 78 and 
Kat. 392 prescribe that what the witnesses declare quite natu¬ 
rally (without hesitation and fear) should betaken down and that 
when the witnesses have declared (what they know) they should 
not be questioned again and again by the king (or judge). From 
the Smrtis and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika it appears that 

511. The MU. on Yaj. II. 73 explains Manu VIII. 113 as follows: a 

brahmana witness is to be sworn by being told that if he spoke untruth his 
truth will perish, a ksatriya that his vehicle and arms will be fruitless, a 
vaisya that his cattle, grain and gold will be lost and a ^ra that all sins 
will be his lot. Others explain differently. The Vyavaharatattva p. 215 says 
* The on 

ifl* 11. 74 says the same, Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 113 appears to hold 
that the exhortatory part is repeated by the witness. 
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brahmanas following such avocations as rearing cattle should be made to 
take an oath like sudras, 
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Vas. III. 1 and Manu II. 168 provide that brahmanas who have not 
studied the Veda, who do not expound it or do not keep the sacred fires be¬ 
come equal to sudras. The Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873) sec. 6 allows a 
witness who has an objection to taking an oath to make an affirmation. 
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it was the chief judge or the judges who put questions and 
that there was no elaborate cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion of witnesses as in England (which practice is followed in 
modern India). The only cross examination that appears to 
have been allowed was about the faults or grounds .that made 
a person an incompetent witness. In this respect ancient Indian 
practice resembled modern judicial practice in some European^'^ 
countries other than England. Witnesses were compelled to 
attend. Kaut. III. 11 states that witnesses who are not far 
removed by time or space should be produced by the parties 
themselves, but those who are far away or who are unwilling 
to stir shall be got summoned by order of the king^^^ Manu 
VIII. 107, Yaj. II. 77, Br., Kat. and Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 37 say that 
if a witness knowing all facts and not prevented from coming 
by disease or similar causes refuses to come as a witness he 
incurs the sin of false witness, has to pay the amount in dispute 
and ten per cent thereof as fine to the king. This is in accor¬ 
dance with the principle enforced in modern times that it is the 
duty of a citizen to appear before a court of justice when 
summoned. Kaut. (III. 1) provides for subsistence allowance 
to witnesses. It is not quite clear whether parties could be 
regarded under ancient Hindu Law as competent witnesses on 
their own behalf. Yaj. (II. 13-15) appears to suggest that 
parties could be regarded as witnesses in their own cause and 
held to be false from their demeanour as in the case of witnesses. 
Kaut. IV.5^5 3 Q,n6 the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika show that the 
accused was questioned by the Court as to his movements about 
the time of the alleged offence and till his arrest. Sukra 


513. Vide Stephens’ ‘History of the Criminal Law of England ’ (1883 ), 

vol. I. chap. XII, where on p. 431 he remarks ‘ cross examination is a highly 
characteristic part of an English trial, whether civil or criminal, and hardly 
any of the contrasts between the English and continental systems strikes 
an English lawyer so forcibly as its absence in the continental system. ’ ' 

514. 
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compare Order 16 rules 10-15 (of the Indian Civil Procedure Code) about 
the compellabUity of witnesses and the remedies against such as disobey a 
summons. 
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IV, 5.184 defines saksi in sucli a way as to exclude the litigant 
himself. Ordinarily witnesses were examined in the open 
court in the presence of the parties and never behind their back, 
but Kst. (387-389) prescribes that in the case of immovable 
property oral evidence may be taken on the property itself and 
in some cases even elsewhere than these two (viz. the Court and 
immovable property), that is, in the case of the death of living 
beings witnesses may be made to depose before the corpse ( of 
the animal killed) or, in the absence of the body, before some 
mark (such as the horn of an animal). Br. and Manu VIII. 25 
state that the truth of the statements of witnesses should be 
examined by marking their tone, their change of colour, their 
eyes, their gestures, and their demeanour Texts like Sahkha- 
Likhita (q. by V. P. p. 124), Nar. IV. 193-196, Visnu Dh. S. 
VIH. 18, Yaj. n. 13-15 and Kat. 386 point out the actions and 
appearances of a party or witness that deposes falsely, viz. he 
appears restless, changes his place (i. e. moves from one spot 
to another), licks the corners of his lips, his forehead perspires, 
his face loses colour, he frequently coughs and heaves frequent 
sighs, he scratches the ground with his feet (toes), waves his 
hands and garment, his mouth becomes dry and his voice 
falters, he speaks incoherently, talks too much though not 
asked and does not reply straight to the questions asked and 
avoids meeting the eyes of the questioner. Such a witness may 
be looked upon as untrue and the king or judge should bring 
him under discipline (so that he will be afraid to lie ). Merely 
on seeing these signs a witness was not to be punished or 
entirely disbelieved, since these signs raise only a probability of 
untruthfulness (as remarked by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 15 and V. P. 
p. 124). 

517. I UHT SmTfr 

TO I 5 « 

q. by n. p. 89, qu’. m. m. pp. 112 - 113 , zq, jt. p. 41 , nr. 

p. 125. The reading flrwe is better, nr. sr. p. 124 quotes a 

long prose passage from about the demeanour of witnesses. The 

UhlT. on in. II. 15 remarks H • 

518, q- by n. p. 85. 

tq.JI, p. 124 . On fZHiMV 41 «n4 IV. 196). « 

t-.-sn^qj-Wf^WKH- 
w fi t ppt #»mgnTn>»T 54 ^^ < (p-i24), 

Sfite aba finn* vr. II. 15 cited above. 
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When there are many witnesses but they differ in their 
statements certain rules are laid down by Manu VTTT 73 
(=Visnu Dh. S. Vin. 39 ), Yaj. IL 78, Nar. IV. 229, Br. (S. B. E. 
voL 33 p. 303 V. 35 ), Kat. ( 408). They are briefly these The 
statement of the majority of witnesses should be accepted, but 
if they are equally divided then the statement of those who are 
more pure (in character or more disinterested)should be accepted 
and if the meritorious are divided equally then those who are the 
best among them should be accepted as true. The Mit. on Yaj. 
IL 78 adds that if there is a conflict of testimony between the 
statements of a few but eminently qualified witnesses on the 
one hand and those of a larger number of ordinary witnesses, 
then the former should be accepted as Yaj. H. 72 requires i. e. 
it prefers quality to mere numbers. Kaut. HL 11 prescribes 
that when there is conflict in the oral evidence the decision 
should be according to the evidence of the majority of witnesses 
or of those who are pure in character or of those who are 
approved of by both sides as good witnesses or a mean should 
be drawn from their statements. Nar. LV. 160 and Kat. 359 
state that if one out of the (three) witnesses attesting a docu¬ 
ment or out of (three) witnesses that are cited by a party deposes 
in a way contradictory to what is deposed to by the other two, 
then all the three become incompetent witnesses on account of 
contradiction. This has been interpreted by the Vyavahara- 
matrka ( p. 326 ) to mean that where all witnesses are of equal 
status and there is a majority of only one favouring one side, 
then all the witnesses are incompetent and oral evidence is in 
that case futile for decision. 

The important question is how much has to be proved by 
the party calling witnesses. Yaj. IL 79 (=Visnu Dh. S. VUI. 38), 
Nar. IL 27 and Br. ( q. by Sm. C. H. 91) state the general rule 
that that party whose averments are supported in their entirety 
as true by the witnesses becomes successful, while that litigant 


519. 5*>TTl^efTs I 
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whose claim is declared by them to be false certainly loses 
Nar, IV. 232 and 234, Elat. 396, 398 lay down ^22 the rule that in 
civil disputes that are of a non-urgent nature (like recovery of 
debts), if witnesses depose to more or less (than what is averred 
in the plaint), then the claim is not established in its entirety; 
where the witnesses depose to more or less (than the claim 
affirmed by the party) the deposition of the witnesses should 
be considered as not taken down or it should be omitted (from 
consideration) ^23; the witnesses in such a case are not liable to 
fine; they may deserve to be fined if they do not depose (to 
what they know). Similarly Nar. IV. 233 and Kat. 399 say 
that where the depositions of witnesses are in conflict as to the 
place, the time, the property, the amount, the colour, the species 
(or caste), the form (or shape), the age (as stated in the 
pleading of a party ), the depositions are to be regarded as good 
as not given at all. The rule amounts to this that any dis¬ 
crepancy between the essential details or particulars of a claim 


521. uwwfTrcr: 1 

fTfflcgviq; II ff. q. by 3?(TTT^ p. 678, II. p. 91, III. 114. 

522. i 

^ wrvqw I g cm I cTW ?T ^ 

II 396, 398 q. by m. p. 312 and 318, p. 678, 

II. p. 90, iq-q. m. p. 68 . 

523. The maxim (in Yaj. II. 20) that on proof a part of a claim the whole 

may be held to be proved (vide above n 431) applies only where the opponent 
totally denies every item of the claim of the plaintiff. This is a presumption 
and the king or judge is not to be blamed for acting upon it in case of total 
denial, as said by Gaut. XI. 23 and 32 ‘ cTqu^^qTV: * ... 

This text of Yaj. is apparently in conflict with Kat. 473 (q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 20) ‘ in claims containing several items,; the creditor (or 
plaintiff) secures a decree for as much out of them as he is able to establish 
by means of witnesses ’. These two verses are sought to be reconciled in 
various ways by the Mit. (on Yaj. 11.20), the Sm. C. II. pp. 120-121, 
Vyavahara-matrka pp.310-312 (where it criticizes the views of Yogloka), V. P., 
pp. 98-102. It is impossible for want of space to go into these interpretat¬ 
ions. The Mit. says that Kat. 473 applies to a case where the son or the 
like being ignorant of the deb is contracted by his father or the like says * I 
do not know * i. e. pleads ignorance. In that case he does not deny ( he is 
not * nihnava-vadin but only aj^dnin. The Vyavaharanirnaya p. 68 ex¬ 
plains Kat. 473 in the same way and about 396 it adds that when he cites 
witnesses as supporting his entire claim and the witnesses depose only to a 
part of it or to more than he avers then his claim fails in its entirety 
but in sahasa, theft and adultery it is otherwise. 

■ 524S ^ ^ m|- 

^Is » }n p. $78 (reads for aw ), II. P- 90. 
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made in the plaint ( such as the time, place, number &c.) and 
the case made out in the depositions as to any of these essential 
particulars will have the same consequence as tendering no oral 
evidence. This rule was not followed to the letter and besides 
other means of proof could be resorted to, as stated by the Mit., 
the Vivadacandra and others Kaut. HI. 11526 gtates that 
when the witnesses depose to less than what is averred in the 
plaint, the plaintiff has to pay a fine ( of a fifth part) on the 
excess and when they depose to more than the claim, the excess 
(held proved on the depositions) may be taken by the king. 

In charges of adultery, heinous crimes ( sahasa ) and theft 
the whole of the matter that is alleged may be held proved, 
when witnesses depose to only a part of the matter527 (says 
Kat. 397 ). 

Narada IV. 165 prescribes that a litigant528 should not secret¬ 
ly approach a witness cited by his opponent, nor should he try to 
win him over (by bribes or threats) through another; if he does 
so, he would suffer the consequences of a losing party ( hina ). 

There were rules about the late production of evidence. It 
has been already shown how if a litigant adduces weak evidence, 
though strong evidence is available, he would not be allowed 
to rely on the latter after judgment is pronounced. It is said 
by Nar. I 62 that when a law-suit has proceeded far enough 
(lit. has been cleansed or thrashed out), evidence such as a 

525. ^ 
i itofo on -qj. II. 79; 

qi q? fqofq ^qi- 

qn% I qq » q^cnqff«qr3qrrmqTq i 

131-132. 

526. q 1 qi 

TT3TT ^ I aiti^iqr m* n. 

527. i 

qftqniqqqc w ^o, mxxk p. 678, fffiiqr. 

II. p. 90. 

528. The fact that a party requested a witness to give false evidence is, 
admissible evidence against such a party, it being an admission by conduct 
that the party has* a bad case. Vide Cockburn C. J. in Moriarty v. London 
Chatham and Dover Ry. Co. L. R. 5 Q. B. p. 314 at p. 319 * if you can show 
that a plaintiff has been suborning false testimony and has endeavoured to 
have recourse to perjury, it is strong evidence that he knevr perfectly well bis 
cause was an unrighteous one Vide illustration e to section 8 of the Indian 
Evidence Act. 
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document or. witnesses, would then become useless, if that 
evidence had not been announced before After a reply is 
filed by the defendant, the plaintiff has to give a list of his 
evidence i. e. documents or witnesses (Yaj. II. 7). The meaning 
briefly is as follows: If he does not do so, proceeds with the 
trial and does not call all necessary witnesses or produce all 
documents and the case is almost finished, but judgment is not 
pronounced, even then he would not be allowed to produce fresh 
evidence at that late stage. For if fresh evidence not previously 
disclosed were allowed to be given at that late stage, it would 
cause surprise to the defendant, who would then demand time 
for adducing evidence in rebuttal and then the plaintiff may 
again cite further evidence and this process is in danger of being 
carried on ad infinitum. If however witnesses were already cited 
but all were not examined (e. g. if ten witnesses were mentioned 
and only three examined) and the plaintiff found that the evidence 
of the few witnesses examined for him is contradictory or hostile, 
then he may be allowed to produce even at a late stage the 
remaining witnesses (who may be seven i. e. double the number 
of those already examined or who may be more respectable or 
purer in character). This proposition is contained in Yaj. H. 80 
on which the Mitaksara remarks that even if witnesses are not 
mentioned in a list, but before judgment is pronounced other 
more reliable or respectable witnesses or double in number 
( and of the same status as ) of those examined are available, 
they should be examined by the court even at a late stage. The 
rule is that as long as witnesses are available resort to ordeals 
should not be had. Yaj. n. 80 also has given rise to various 
interpretations. Vide Mit. and Apararka on Yaj. 11. 80, Sm. C. 
n. p. 94, V. P, p. 130-134. The Mit. thinks that the verse 
applies where the plaintiff or the party on whom lies the burden 
of proving a positive proposition finds that the witnesses pro¬ 
duced by him are hostile or contradictory and that in such a 
case he may be allowed to cite other more respectable or more 
numerous witnesses to prove his proposition and to show that 
the first set of witnesses is false, while Apararka holds that 
the verse says that when the party who has to prove his 


529. i wivi i T thg I ^ 

^ !• 62, imfStfR does not mean but (as tq*. q. p. 8 

says) lit. washed out, cleansed (carried far). For detailed explanation of this 
v^se vide my notes to nr. pp. 78-80. Xbe JMLadanaratna introduces Nar, 
I, 02 with the words. • apf W 
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ca4se cites witnesses which the opponent feels are false, the 
opponent may produce more respectable or more numerous 
witnesses to depose to the contrary and he would thus prove 
the first set to be false. Apararka relies on KS-t. (408) for this 
proposition^. It may be said that Apararka’s interpretation 
appears more natural. V. P. (p. 134) accepts Kiltyayana, but 
says that the interpretation of the Mit. ( of YSj. II. 80) is 
correct. Whatever view is accepted it leads to this that one 
set of witnesses not only may prove the truth of a party’s 
case but also establish that another set of that party’s witnesses 
are guilty of perjury. 

Yaj. 11. 82 provides that if a witness, having promised with 
other witnesses to depose to a state of things, denies at the time 
of his examination that he saw the matter in dispute, he should be 
fined eight times the amount that a defeated litigant would have 
to pay and a brahman a witness similarly guilty if unable to 
pay may be banished (or his house should be razed to the 
ground). Nar. IV. 197 says that such a person is worse than a 
false witness. Manu VIH. 107, Yaj. 11. 76, and Kat. (405) pres¬ 
cribe that if a person who has witnessed a transaction does not 
depose (i. e. remains silent) about it, though not suffering from 
disease or some other calamity, he should be made (after 
waiting for three fortnights) to pay the amount of the debt or 
other matter in dispute and also one-tenth thereof as fine to 
the king. 

After the witnesses have deposed the chief justice and 
sabhyas have to consider the depositions of witnesses (as Kat. 
340 provides) The Court has to find out which set of wit¬ 
nesses are to be believed and what witnesses are perjured. 
Perjury entailed, according to dharmasastra works, both secular 
and other-worldly consequences. Ap. Dh. S. (II. 11.29. 8-9) states: 
‘ When a witness deposes falsely the king should fine him and, 
in addition, the witness incurs hell after death’ andGaut. 
provides (Xm. 7 and 23), ‘ a witness telling the truth goes to 
heaven, but falls into hell if he does the reverse and when he 
deposes falsely he is to be censured and fined Manu VIII. 
118 states that witnesses depose falsely through covetousness, 

530. vw I wiW ^ I ^ e?r wwrwm- 

I I 408 q. by P* 679, 

nr. m. p. 335, II. 94, sf. p. 134. 
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n. 50, WfXXW P, 675, nr* «IT« P* 331. 
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Wrong ideas, fear, friendship, sexual passion, wrath, ignorance 
and minority and prescribes (VIII. 120-122) varying fines for 
perjury arising from these several causes. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 301 V. 21) regards a corrupt judge, a perjured witness and 
the murderer of a brahmana as equally sinful. Yaj. n. 81 and 
Kat. (407) prescribe 533 that the litigant who procures perjured 
evidence and the witnesses guilty of perjury should each be 
separately fined double the amount of the fine prescribed for 
defeat in various disputes and a brahmana (guilty of doing the 
same) should be banished from the country 53^ (but not fined). 
But when a person (of any of the three castes other than brah¬ 
mana ) is frequently guilty of perjury he should be fined and 
given physical punishment (as cutting the tongue or death) 
and a similarly guilty brahmana should be fined and banished 
(or degraded by being carried naked through the streets or 
deprived of his house). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 81 says that when 
Manu prescribes (VIII. 380) that a brahmana guilty of a sin is 
not to be awarded death or corporal punishment and that he is to 
be banished with all his wealth, he refers to the brahmana being 
a first offender and not a confirmed one. Manu VIII. 108 says 
‘ where within seven days from deposing in a cause a (serious 
or painful) disease or fire or the death of a relative befalls a 
witness, he should be (being held as a false witness owing to 
these portentous happenings) made to pay the debt in dispute to 
the opposite side and a fine to the king.’ The Sm. C. (H. p. 94) 
explains that this applies to a witness who is the only one on a 
disputed matter such as a messenger and the king or judge 
should wait for seven days to see whether any of these calamities 
befalls that witness and then hold him to be perjured. Kat. (410) 
contains 535 a similar rule, but he states that the king should 
wait one, two or three weeks or up to 45 days according to the 
value of the matter in dispute and the caste of the deponent. 
Manu Vm. 117 (=Visnu Dh. S. Vni. 40) prescribes that in 

532. ^ I . q. by ST. p. 135. 
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whatever lawsuit it is established that witnesses perjured 
themselves, the judge should hear it again (from the beginning) 
or if the suit has ended he should set aside the decision and 
examine it again. 

Gaut. 13. 24-25, Vas. 16. 36, Manu VIH. 104, Yaj. IL 83, 
Visnu Dh. S. VIIL 15 prescribe that a witness may depose falsely 
in a cause when, if he were to speak the truth, a person of the 
four varnas is liable to suffer the sentence of death. Manu 
Vin. 105-103, Yaj. IL 83, Visnu Dh. S. VIU. 16 prescribe that 
as a penance for the falsehood a witness of the three higher 
castes may offer three oblations of boiled rice to the goddess of 
speech (Sarasvatl) or he may offer into fire clarified butter 
with the mantras called Kusmanda (Vaj. S. XX. 14-16 or Tai 
A. X. 3-5), or with the three verses beginning with ‘ yaddeva 
devahedanam* or with the verse sacred to Varuna (viz. Bg, I.* 
24.15, ‘ uduttamam varuna ’) or with three verses of which 
w'aters ’ are the deity (Itg. X. 9.1-3 ‘ apo hi stha ) \ Visnu Dh. S. 
VIII. 17 adds that a sudra guilty of perjury in the above 
case may by way of expiation feed ten cows for one day. 
It is strange that the dharmasastra works should permit 
perjury to save a culprit from being sentenced to death. 
Probably popular sentiment of old standing allowing the speak¬ 
ing of falsehood in certain cases was responsible for this. In 
the Mahabharata frequent reference is made to the permission 
to speak untruth in ordinary life when one’s own life or 
another’s life is in imminent danger. Vide Santi^ 45. 35, 
109.19. It is stated in Stoti 165. 30 that speaking falsely is 
not a sin in five cases viz. in jest, to women, at the time of (i. e. 
in bringing about) a marriage, for the preservation of great 
wealth and for one’s life. Vas. 16. 36 mentions those five 
occasions somewhat differently. Vide Manu VIII. 112 also for a 
similar rule. But so old a sage as Gaut. (23. 29) implies that 
he disapproves of this sentiment^, when he states, ‘ according 
to some falsehood entails no fault (i. e. no expiation need be 
performed) in (bringing about or breaking promises made at). 
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marriage, in sexual intercourse, in jest and in giving relief to 
one distressed’. Vide Gr. R. pp. 507-508 quoting Harita 
pharmasutra on the same subject and mentioning four kinds 
of falsehood such as that by a witness, that in transactions of 
sale &c. 

Nar. (IV. 235-236) states that when through the care¬ 
lessness of the creditor (who dies) there is no document nor 
witness to prove a debt and the defendant denies it, then one 
of three methods (of proof) may be resorted to, viz. codana 
pratikdlam ( dunning the debtor each time to repay ), yuktileia 
(putting forth arguments) and sapalha (special oaths and 
ordeals) Kat. (233 q. by Sm. C. IL p. 52 and Par. M. IIL 91) 
has a similar verse. Yakti according to Narada IV. 238 means^ 
* the creditor should follow (the debtor) by arguments and by 
Jiimself remembering and by reminding the debtor of the time, 
the place, the relation (subsisting between the two)*. Others* 
interpret yukti differently, that is, it means ‘ logical reasoning ’ 
B^at. (214) defines^® ‘yukti’ as ‘ the ascertainment or know¬ 
ledge of a linga * (i. e. a sign that leads on to an inference ). 
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538a. The printed text of Nar. IV. 236 reads W as sepa- 

xate words. The Sm. C. II, p. 52 explains that as meaning * pressing or 
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V. P. p. 168 appear to read’ (equal to 

and interpret * if there is no denial or protest (by the debtor) when the cre¬ 
ditor frequently demands the debt, then the court may presume that he is a 
debtor’. The Madanaratna explains * 
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it is stated by Brhaspati that anumana (inference or 
sumption), as a means of deciding a law suit, is of three kinds, 
but it is inferior to witnesses (vide note 433 above). Vyasa 
(q. by Sm. C. 11. p. 95) states that anmmna is the same as 
hetu and tarka, V. P. (p, 167) remarks that (long continued) 
possession and the frequent urging by the creditor both lead to 
the inference of title and the taking of a loan respectively and 
are therefore to be comprehended under yuMi according to the 
definition of Katyayana. Yet by popular usage yukti is res¬ 
tricted to presumptions arising from certain circumstances on 
the analogy of the maxim of ‘ gobalivarda * explained below 
under * steya *. Yukti therefore means circumstantial evidence 
from which an inference may be drawn about a fact in issue in 
a judical poceeding. Ap. Dh .^2 g jj n 29 . 6 says that in 
case of doubt (judges) should decide from signs (i. e. by 
inference) or divine proof (ordeals). Vas. 19. 39 mentions 
the view of some sages that one who is found armed or wounded 
or in possession of the booty (stolen) may be declared to be (the 
thief or offender). Manu IX. 270 ( = Matsya 227.166 ) requires 
the just king not to condemn to death one accused of theft 
unless his guilt is proved as certain by proof that the accused 
had in his possession the articles stolen and tools for theft (for 
house-breaking). ‘ An adulterer is proved^ to be so by being 
caught in such acts as playing with the hair of another’s wife, an 
incendiary by being caught with a firebrand in his hand ( near 
the house set on fire), a murderer by being found (near the 
murdered man) armed and a thief when caught with some of 
the articles stolen in his possession’—say Sankha-Likhita 
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544. Compare sec. 114 of the Indian Evidence Act which lays down 
how a court is to draw presumptions of fact from the common course of 
natural events in relation to the facts of the case before it, illustration (a) to 
which is * the court may presume that a man who is in possession of stolen 
goods soon after the theft is elthel the thief or has received the goods know¬ 
ing them to be stolen, unless he can account for his possession 
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Kaui.^ IV. 12 and Yaj. 11. 283 similarly say that adultery may 
be inferred from (the man and woman) being caught in the act 
of dalliance with the hair or from the signs left (such as marks 
of nails or teeth on the lips, cheek &c.) after carnal enjoyment 
or from the admission of the woman concerned (or of both). 
ITar. (IV. 172-175 ) declares that there are six kinds of disputes 
in which the indications (or circumstances) themselves serve 
as witnesses and lead to a conclusion without the testimony of 
witnesses viz. one found with a fire-brand in his hand ( near the 
scene of arson) may be inferred to be the incendiary, one 
armed (found near the scene of murder) as the murderer, one 
caught dallying with the hair of another’s wife as an adulterer, 
one with a spade in his hand near a breached embankment as the 
person who caused the breach in it and one armed with an axe 
as the feller of a tree, a person guilty of an assault may be 
inferred to be so from visible signs (such as his club or sword 
being smeared with blood). But Nar. IV. 176 giv'es the warning 
that in such cases it is necessary to be careful in arriving at a 
conclusion, since a person in order to bring into trouble another 
whom he hates may create marks of injury on himself. Kat. 
(337-338 ) further provides that where one litigant proves as 
against his opponent (such as a debtor) either the offer of a 
bribe, or the effacing of the means of recognition (such as 
effacing one’s signature on a document) or holding out tempta¬ 
tions (to the witnesses or sabhyas ) or the concealment of his 
wealth (to avoid its being attached in execution of a decree ), 
there the original claim (such as a debt) may be presumed to 
be proved even if he (the opponent) denies his liability. 

545. 

HIST IV. 12. 

546. Best on ‘Evidence’ (12th ed. 1922) sec, 294 cites as an illuss 
tration of circumstantial evidence the fact of one armed being regarded as 
the probable murderer in certain cases. Compare Wills on ‘ Circumstantial 
€vidence* (7th ed, of 1937 English and Indian combined) p. 145 'Amongst 
the most forcible of presumptive indications may be mentioned all attempts 
to pollute or disturb the current of truth or justice, or to prevent a fair or 
impartial trial by endeavours to intimidate, suborn, bribe or otherwise 
tamper with the prosecutor, or the witnesses or the ofi&cers of justice, or by 
the concealment, suppression, destruction, alteration of any article of 
TiMd evidence*. 

547. >9 'nt»ft 

I w?! i ^s«F«tT g ?ni 

f&gt Hwimr. (337-338) q. by »ir. jt. p. 109. p. 188 (only the first), 

^ich reads 
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Judges often repeat from the Bench the words ‘ witnesses 
may lie, hut circumstances cannot’. But this so-called maxim is 
often dangerous. Circumstantial evidence leads to conclusions 
that are in several instances false. The ancient Hindu lawyers 
were quite aware of the dangers of drawing inferences from 
circumstantial evidence. NSrada’s warning has already been 
mentioned (p. 356). Kaut.®*® (in IV. 8) remarks: ‘ even one not 
a thief may by chance be on the way by which thieves pass and 
one meeting thieves is seen to be apprehended as a thief because 
he is mixed up in dress, arms and articles carried with the 
thieves or is found near the articles stolen, just as Mandavya 
though not a thief declared himself to be a thief for fear of 
being subjected to torture; therefore (the king) should punish 
one only after thorough examination ’. Msndavya’s is a leading 
case on the danger of relying on purely circumstantial evidence. 
Brhaspati®^’ also remarks that ‘ a decision should not be arrived 
at merely by relying on the words of texts; for, if judges come to 
a conclusion without applying careful reasoning, loss of dharma 
results; a thief is held to be not a thief and a good man is held 
to be a wicked one in a judical proceeding (not arrived at with 
proper reasoning). The sage Mandavya was held to be a 
thief on account of the decision being arrived at without 
proper reasoning ’ 5®®. 

The 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika is a standing literary 
condemnation of conclusions about guilt drawn from circum¬ 
stantial evidence and of how judicial procedure is vitiated 
(of vyamhara-dustata, as the author says in Act I). 

Nar. IV. 289 provides that when even circumstantial evi¬ 
dence and presumptions therefrom do not enable the court to 
arrive at a decision, the judge should press the litigant with 

548. srwhmv wixunf vgMJVi 

qwmwt vr vui i|- 

wviw: I sweuunwirii iv. 8. 

549. i (I 

jtwTvS ' uiwwiTjsiivji I i^t ftwiW 

»nr: ii f?. q- by «v. v. pp. 13-14, irn. wr- m. p- 39. The n. p. 25 

qnoles a verse of sntf (I. 42) ‘ trim WtmrvmwNsiq I 

ijttgrt H *» Vide note 332.above for other references 

to JTHi'gnr. 

550. Wills* woA'Principles oftJlrcametantfalevidence* (English and 
Indian ed. -combined, 7th ed, pp. 39-48) contains a lucid exposition of 
the valtic and defects of purely circumstantial evidence. 
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la^atbad (oatbe and ordeals) according to the place, time and 
strength of the litigant, such as fire, water, his spiritual merit 
and others. Manu VIIL 109 also says that when there are no 
'witnesses the truth would have to be found out by sapathas. 
Divine proof is called daioikikriya or samayakriya (Visnu Dh. 
S. IX. 1). Some writers make a distinction between sapathas 
i[ special oaths) and ordeals ( dhms ), others (like Manu VUI.. 
109-114, Nar. IV. 239 ) do not. For example, the Vivadacandra 
ijuotes Nar. IV. 247 ‘ when there is no witness in a dispute 
between litigants, there the judge should decide by means of 
urdeals®** and various iapathas’. Acc. to the Mit. (onYaj. 
n. 96 ) and S. V. (p. 106 ) both special oaths and ordeals are 
divine proof ( divya pramdva ), but in disputes of small value 
iapathas (oaths) were generally employed, while ordeals were 
resorted to only in serious disputes or crimes. The Mit. (on YaJ- 
II. 96), the V. May. p. 46 and V. P. (p. 170) state that ordeals 
are those that generally end in immediate decision of the 
dispute, while iapathas take time for decision (because after 
the oath the king has to wait for a week or more to see whether 
a calamity befalls the person taking the special oath). Vyasa 
quoted by Sm. C. n. p. 96 employs the word iapathas for both 
special oaths (taken as to one’s ‘ satya ’) and ordeals like 
balance. Sahkha-Likhita state that divine proofs are the balance, 
mating-poison, entering fire, holding a piece of (hot) iron, 
offering one’s merit acquired by sacrifices and charity and the 
^ing should make him undergo other sapathas*®^. Brhaspati 
says that where documents or witnesses do not lead to a certain 
decision or where inference from circumstantial evidence also is 
•confusing, there the matter is to be decided by divine proof 

Special oaths were taken not only in judicial proceedings, 
but also in ordinary dealings to clinch one’s assertion or to 
clear one’s character or reputation. Nar. (IV. 243-244) refers to 


551. ju- 

11 IV. 247 q. by p. 112 and w. ft. p. 106. 

5WWT: 41UT: WnJUattfV: « WIW in M- 95- 

552. (nr ftaq wwisnwfmftst tji gun w ft g i fW ir^H ' mql w 

; 5 iinn^ q. in qw. w. ni. p. isi. ii. p. 96, 

p. 694. The nrv. ft. p. 140 reads sft^rland g g i i jawtqMqw e. 

•. • 553. wiftrqif 4r <ri^ftr < ry wft i wjpift w ww ftft 

ft ww n i, M q> bynr. W p. 333,3nrqiifc.p. 629,'fttifqpqr p. Ill (reads 
inrpiftq as the last word). 
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the special oaths taken for clearing themselves by Yasistha. 
when he was suspected to be a y^vdhana (a demon or sorcerer) 
and by the seven sages together with Indra, who ( sages) were 
suspected to have stolen lotus fibres (by each among them ). 
Manu VUL 110 also speaks of the iapatha taken by Yasistha 
before Sudas, son of Pijavana (when the sage was charged by 
Yisvamitra with the offence of devouring his own hundred sons). 
Narada (IV. 243) refers to Rg. YU 104.15-16 in the first of which 
Yasistha made the imprecation, ‘ May I die this very day if 
I am a yMudhana or if I injured the life of a human being I 
May he who falsely addressed me as yatudhana be deprived of 
his ten valiant sons ’ 1 Manu VIII. 110 also refers to the same 
hymn Manu VIIL 113 (= Nar. lY. 199) referred to above (p. 343) 
states the various oaths to be taken or administered to the parties 
according to their respective castes. Manu Yin. 114 further pro¬ 
vides for special oaths for litigants by touching the heads of their 
sons and wives. That sapatha taken by satya was common in very 
ancient times appears from Pan. V. 4. 66 {satydd<i$apathe),^^'^ 
Nar. IV. 249 prescribes that in charges of grave offences ordeals 
may be resorted to and iapathas in matters of small moment. 
Nar. IV'. 248 mentions ‘ truth, horses and arms, kine, grains and 
gold, the feet of (the images of ) gods and the ancestors, acts of 
charity and good deeds ( sukrta) are to be employed in sapathas 
as declared by Manu.' Brhaspati^^® enumerates the special 

554. In the Anu^sanaparva 95. 13-35 it is narrated that each of the 
seven sages suspected the others of the theft of lotus-fibres and that they 
cleared themselves by taking oaths. Indra is said to have taken an oath 
when he was the subject of suspicion in relation to Ahalya. Vide Best on 
‘Evidence' (12th ed. of 1922) pp. 42-45 sections 56-59 for the employment 
of oaths in all ancient societies in courts as well as outside, for the forms 
and sanctions of oaths and for the arguments urged against their use. 

555. aniT Vigwau I 3?^ U 

** VH. 104. 15. The f (VI. 33-34 ) 

refers to the story thus; 5 WpT: i 

^ it f» 5^51^ f:(^?R?r?T 1 

^ ^lir: H ^ 

556. The story of king Kalma^pada cursed to be a demon by Sakti, 
eldest son of Vasistba, who then devoured one hundred sons of Vasistha is 
narrated in .S^diparva 176 (cr. ed. 166). 

557. On the ^lir^ says: 

w * wrmn imShar: • ntnf * 

mi yf?l firac »mfdk wnrw:» ^ 

558. w « 

in. p. 151 . 
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oaths mentioned by Manu and Nar. and adds that they are to he 
employed in small matters (civil and criminal). The Visnu 
Dh. S. (IX 5~10) prescribes that when the litigant is a sudra 
and the dispute relates to a matter worth less than one, two^ 
three, four or five krsrtalas he should swear respectively by 
holding in his hand dUrva grass, sesame, silver, gold or earth 
taken from ploughed land, that (IX. 11-12) beyond that value 
various ordeals may he offered and that oaths with similar objects 
in the hands may be offered to vaisyas, ksatriyas and brahmanas 
when the value of the subject matter is double, three times or 
four times of the value in the case of a sudra. Manu VIII. Ill 
gives the admonition that a wise man should not make a false 
oath, because by so doing he incurs loss (of reputation) here 
and after death (by falling into Hell). Yaj. IL 236 prescribes 
a fine of 100 paruzs for one who takes an improper or profane 

oath 559. 

The benefit of doubt is to be given, according to modern 
ideas on the administration of justice, to the accused. This 
principle was put forward several centuries before Christ by 
Ap. Dh. S. II. 5.11. 2 ‘ the king should not punish when there 
is a doubt ’ (about a man’s guilt 5^®). 


559. TheIdit. explakfs mst ! 

560. 5.11.2. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ORDEALS 

A brief history of ordeals may be set out here. Rg, 
L 158. 4-5, wherein 56^ the sage Dirghatamas, son of Ucatha, 
prays that the fire of faggots heaped tenfold may not burn him 
and that the rivers in which he was thrown bound hand and foot 
may not engulf him, are regarded by some as a reference to the 
ordeal of fire and water. Yet in those verses there is probably no 
reference to ordeals, but to the cruel treatment of Dirghatamas 
by dosos headed by Traitana. Rg. DI 53. 22 also, where it^ 
is said ' he heats the axe (or acc. to Sayana ' just as the tree 
is injured by contact with the axe &c.’) ’, does not contain a clear 
or certain reference to the ordeal of holding the heated axe, 
Atharvaveda*^ 11.12 is held by several Western scholars to 
contain a reference to the fire ordeal. This also is far from 
certain, though verse 8 may lend some support to that view***. 
The Pancavimsa (or Tandya) Brahmana 14. 6. 6 refers®** to the 
story of Vatsa, who was abused by his step-brother that the former 
was the son of a sudra woman, against which Vatsa protested, 
urged that he was a brahmana, entered fire to prove the 
truth of his assertion and came out of fire unscathed. This 
is referred to by Manu VIII. 116. This is probably the earliest 

561. UT wrJrut wif; v vfft m nrwul 

w i gam ^wr i i. iss. 4-3. 

562. iwilr i wwr 

III. 33.i22. 

563. erryuriu I vy i 5rftt« to3 d 

12 . 8 . 

564. Vide Proceediogs of the American Oriental Society, vol. XIII pp. 
CCXXT-XXVI where, after referring to the views of Ludwig (III. p. 445)^ 
Weber (Iddiscbe Studien Xlll. p. 164) and Zimmer (Altindische Leben, p. 
184) about the mention of the fire ordeal in the above hymn, it is sought to 
be proved that the hymn refers to re*estiblUbing a soiled reputation and 
reliance is placed on the Kausikasutra (47. 25 £f) which does not treat it as a 
fire ordeal hymn. 

ibnailreRv w jot ^ 1 riVi7>T7i<nii«r 14 . 6* 6. 

46 
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and clearest reference in ancient Sanskrit Literature to the fire 
ordeal. Next comes the reference to holding in the hand the 
heated head of an axe by a person accused of theft to prove his 
innocence contained in the Chandogya^^^ Upanisad VI. 16.1. 
Ap. Dh. S. n. 11. 29. 6 refers to inference and divine proof 
(quoted above n. 542). In another place (H. 5.11. 3) Apastamba 
states that after carefully considering (the charge before him ) 
by means of divine proof and questioning ( of witnesses) the 
king should set about awarding punishment. Sahkha-Likhita 
(n. 552) name four ordeals, viz. those of balance, poison, water 
and holding red-hot iron Manu VIII. 114 mentions only two 
viz. the holding of fire (i. e; red-hot iron) in the hand or 
plunging in water, but Nar. IV. 251 states that Manu declared 
five kinds of ordeals. Yaj. II. 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XIV and 
NSr. IV. 252 mention five viz. balance, fire, water, poison and 
kosa ( consecrated water). Narada, however, knew; two more 
viz. taptamasa (IV. 343) and tandula (IV. 337). Brhaspati (S. B. E, 
vol. 33 p. 315 verses 4 and 5) and Pitamaha speak of nine 
(AparSrkapp. 828, 694 respectively ). 

Yaj. n. 95-113, Visnu Dh. S. IX-XIV, Nar. IV. 239-348, 
Kat. 411-461, Sukra IV.. 5. 233-270 treat of the several ordeals 
Pitamaha contained, as the quotations from the digests show, the 
most elaborate treatment. That ordeals had attained great 
vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era is shown by 
the Mrcchakatika Act IX. 43 (where the ordeals of poison, 
water, balance and fire are expressly named) and by Bana who 
mentions the same four in Kadambari, para 47 Among the 
digests and commentaries the Mitaksara, the Smrticandrifea, the 
Divyatattva of Raghunandana, the Vyavaharamayukha and 
the Vyavaharapraka^a contain the most elaborate treatment of 
ordeals 


TO nww® ^ I VI. 16.1. 

567. ^ » tV-q by3HTTigS6^8r ^- 

^ 4^: I TO ^ 41^ TO*T TOmTOfiC» SITO 

1 ITOITO q ^7 OTtli p. 694: the . same verses are 
^oted in p. 574 ajid nr. n. p. 45'. 

568. .wfirTOTfihinoi irfiort 

i para 47. 

569. Those interested ia the farther study 6f orders may consult mf 
translation of and notes on the Yyavabiramayikha. 
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Divga is defined as ‘that which decides a matter (in dispute) 
not determined by human means of proof ’ (V. Mayukha) or * that 
which decides what cannot be or is not to be decided by human 
means of proof ’ (Divyatattva^’^p. 574). Medhatithi on Manu 
YUX 116 discusses the question how ordeals can be relied upon 
for the discovery of truth. The objection is raised that fire 
and water are .natural forces that act in a uniform way and 
are not intelligent beings which may change their minds 
by an appeal to them. Therefore, the objector says, ordeals 
and oaths are like magic and are only meant to frighten the 
parties into telling the truth. It is further objected that thieves 
may (by some trick) not be burnt in the fire ordeal and good 
men are seen to suffer burns. The reply is: the usefulness of 
ordeals cannot be negatived by these examples of failures, as 
they are not frequent and as even direct perception and in¬ 
ference sometimes lead to uncertain results. No one, however; 
says that these latter should not be relied upon. Just as one 
relies on witnesses in deciding a matter (who may for aught 
one knows be telling lies), so reliance can be placed on ordeals. 
Where there is failure in case of ordeals, it must be held to be 
due to the results of the performer’s actions in past lives. The 
general rule as stated by Yaj. IL 22, Nar. 11. 29, IV. 239, Brhas- 
pati^Ti, Kat. (217) and Pitamaha is that ordeals were to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence (witnesses, documents, 
possession) or circumstantial evidence was available. Kat- 
(218-219) prescribes that if one party relies on human means 
of proof and the other on divine proof, the king (or judge) is 
to accept human means and not divine and that if human 
means of proof reach (i. e. are able to establish) only a part 
of the allegations (in the plaint), then human means should 
be accepted and no divine modes of proof, even though they 
•may be complete (i.e. completely cover all allegations). • When 
Nar. II. 30 ( = IV. 241) states that divine means of proof are 
to be resorted to when a transaction takes place in a forest, in 

570. aw ^wfifwn'Sfa i aiftw 

ww ^ < %nraw p. 574. 
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awia » anfWT* in finar® wr- II. 32 wd w. Wl- p. 315, 
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a lonely place, at night, inside a house, in cases of suhqsa and 
when a deposit is denied, or when Kat. (230) prescribes that 
trial by ordeals is to be resorted to in the case of persons accus¬ 
ed of committing sabasa in secret (i.e. by wearing masks &c.),”® 
those words only apply where it is impossible to have 
human evidence. Kat. (229) states an exception to this viz. 
when the dispute investigated is about sahasa or about 
assault or abuse and defamation and in causes that spring from 
the use of force there is an option that witnesses or divine 
proof may be resorted to.. NSr. lY. 242 states that divine proof 
could be resorted to when the chastity of women was in question, 
in theft and sahasa and in all cases of the denial of monetary 
liability. Site’s ordeal of fire at once comes to mind as an 
illustration of NSrada’s rule. Brhaspati®” and FitSmaha say 
that in disputes about immoveable property divine proof should 
be avoided, which does not forbid divija altogether, but only 
where the evidence of neighbours or of a document is available 
and that in the latter case even if the defendant offers to pay a 
fine if he fails by the divine proof, divya is not to be resorted 
to. The ordinary rule was that ordeals were to be administered 
to the defendant”* (Kat. 411 = 'Visnu Dh. S. IX. 21). But 
Y&j. IL 96 gives an option that any one of the two litigants 
may by mutual agreement undergo an ordeal and the other 
should agree to pay on defeat a fine or undergo physical 
punishment. This means that human proof is adduced to 
prove a positive proposition, that divine proof may be resorted 
to prove a negative proposition as well (e. g. a defendant 
denying the claim for a debt may prove by divya that he did 
hot borrow a loan). Making an offer to pay a fine or undergo 
corporal punishment is said to be being iirsakastha^'’^ or iirastha 

573. " 3 mu i umui- q. by ^ur. on ur. 

n. 22 , II. p. 51. 

574. uiuw I un%oh 1^- 

ftu UT • qnrvT. in fbai on vr II. 22, p. 629, Kiw» II. p. 51. 

575. I tvsuTf in fSruT. on trr. ll. 22 , 
n. p. 53: emiu*? uCrur? tiWr 1 fu- q. by smi^ 

p; 629, U p. 53. 

576. u I 3«%wiv i^- 

«enm. q. by p. 695, uw. wr. m. 152, wr. u. p. 172. 

577 . On ^T^fdsf^>U)R(ur. II. 95) the f$RiT. explains 

i >. Siras (head) indicates the fourth stage of a law-suit 
vis. saccessor defeat and since fine is imposed on the defeated party, 
it indicates fioe or corpora pnnisbment. 
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(in YSj. 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX. 20,22, PitSmaha,N5r, IV,257, 
Kat. 412-413), Yaj, IL 95 prescribes that the ordeals of 
balance, lire, poison and water were to he prescribed in 
disputes of great value and not elsewhere and in II. 99 he says 
that all claims above 1000 panas (of copper) are to be regarded 
as of great value, but in charges of treason and of the commit¬ 
ting of any one of the five grave sins ( mahapUtakas ) any one 
of these four ordeals may be resorted to without regard to 
value and without any offer to pay fine on defeat. So also 
these four ordeals were to be offered to the defendant where 
the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on defeat. The ordeal of 
koia was allowed in all claims whether of high value or low 
value or whether the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on 
defeat or not. 

Yaj, n. 98 states that the ordeal of balance should be given 
to women, a minor (under 16), a very old person (above eighty 
years), the blind, the cripple, brahmanas and the diseased; the 
fire ordeal (i. e. heated ploughshare and heated masa) to 
ksatriyas, water ordeal to vaisyas, poison to Sudras. Nar. IV. 
335 assigns ordeals to the different varnas similarly. Nar. IV. 
256 prescribes that ordeals should not be undergone by those 
who are observing a vow, who are much distressed or who are 
performing austerities, and by women. Pitamaha quoted by 
Mit. (on Yaj. IL 98) adds minors and old persons to these. 
The Sm. 0.11. p. 103 explains this as referring to the ordeals 
of fire, poison and water only. Another Smrti (q. by Mit. on 
Yaj. IL 98) prescribes that the ordeals of balance and kosamay be 
offered to women, minors and the others mentioned above. There 
is in all these rules a spirit of tolerance, kindness and concern 
for the weaknesses of mankind. Eat. (423) holds that persons 
Qf the higher castes who are cowherds, traders, artisans, bards, 
domestic servants and usurers should be given ordeals as if 
they were sudras. Eat. (422) allows all ordeals to members 
of all castes; except that brahmanas are not to undergo the 
poison ordeal. Eat. (424-^426) prescribes that the ordeal of 
fire should not be offered to blacksmiths or those who are leprous 
nor of water to those who ply boats or who suffer from diffi¬ 
culty in breathing or cough, nor poison to tho.se who are experts 
in incantations and yogic practices or who suffer from (excess 


JTH Qfsnsi« wim. q. by amilr p. 698, (5. p. iso. 
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.•Qif) bi!e or phlegm, nor koia to those who are drunkards, to 
persons fond of wmnen, to gamblers and to those who are 
atheists. Vfenu Dh. S. IX. 25, 29 and Nar. IV. 255, 332 contain 
similar provisions. Kat. (427-430) further provides that no 
ordeal should be allowed to be performed personally by the 
following persons, viz. those charged with the murder of their 
father, mother, a brahmana, their teacher,-a minor, a woman 
an^ the king; those guilty of the (five) grave sins; particularly 
those that are atheists; those who wear (or subsist by) 
peculiar sect marks; great rogues; those who are experts in 
incantations and yoga practices; those who are the progeny of 
unions of persons of different varnas; those who repeatedly 
engage in sin; in the case of these the king should offer ordeals 
to good men appointed by them on their behalf and if such 
good men are not willing then they should appoint their own 
relatives. Sahkha-Likhita also refer to the appointment of 
friends or relatives as representatives (Apararka p. 842)®'’. 
Kat. (433)®** lays down the following rather remarkable pro¬ 
vision, viz. when untouchables, men of lowest castes, slaves, 
mlecchds and those born of mixed unions in the reverse order 
of the castes are guilty of crimes, the determination of their 
guilt (by the above mentioned ordeals) should not be made by 
the king; he should indicate such ordeals as are in vogue 
among them. The Sm. C. and Par. M. say that this applies 


579. «9ri%iriar^ ' amr su w 

I q. by p. 842. 

«T g I n anm- q. by ftur. on 

n. 99, II. p. 104, WT III. p. 161; ‘ ’ 

p. 579; «q-. u. 180 ‘ 5# >. in the 

Gadag Inscription of Vikramaditya VI dated 1098 a. d. (£. I. vol. 15 
p. 348 at p. 360 there is this passage *we handle boiling water, we 
strike with the hand a great snake placed in a jar or we may well mount the 
^balance’. In I. A. vol. 19 p. 242 at p. 246 it is stated in an inscription 
dated 1208 A. D. of the Mahamandalesvara Kartavirya IV that Candriki (or 
CandaladevI), the queen of Laksmidhara of the Rattas of Sugandhavarti 
(Saundatti) was a pativrata and got success by ghatasarpa ‘ nnS 
vilhRRnn ’i. . The 

Bombay Gazetteer vol. I part 2. p. 556 n. 5 gives a quotation from the 
Asiatic Researches vol. I. where the ordeal of putting a ring or coin in a 
vessel in which a snake has been already placed and asking a person to take 
it put is mentioned. Vide also Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1924 
para 66 for the ordeal of ilipping thp fingers^n boiling ghee or oil, 
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only when they cannot secure relatives or other persons 
appointed by them to undergo the usual ordeals on their behalf. 
The Vyavaharatattva (p. 579) explains that the ordeals referred 
to among mlecchas and others are the snake in the jar and the 
like. This seems to have consisted in taking out a ring or 
coin with the hand from a jar in which a snake was placed; if 
there was no snake-bite or no effect even if the snake bit, 
the person was declared innocent. Vide note 580. Yaj. IT. 
97 and Nar. IV. 268, 320 prescribe that all ordeals are to be 
administered by the chief justice in the morning at sunrise or 
in the forenoon in the presence of the king, the sabhyas and 
brahmapas. The Mit. adds that a Sunday is the proper day 
according to the usage of respectable people ( ii^tas). Pitamaha 
specially provides that the water ordeal should be administered 
in the noon and poison in the last watch of the night (Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 97). Certain seasons and months were either appro¬ 
priate or inappropriate to certain ordeals e. g. Nar. IV. 254 
states that the fire ordeal should be given in the rainy season, 
balance in the winter (sisira), water in summer, poison when 
the season is cool. Nar. IV. 259 prohibits water ordeal in the 
cold season, fire in summer, poison in the rainy season and 
balance while the wind blows violently. The Mit. (on Yaj. 
n. 97) and Par. M. HI. 162 quote Pitamaha to the effect that the 
months of Caitra, Vaisakha and Margasirsa are common to all 
ordeals, koia and balance may be administered in all months. 

As regards the place, Pitamaha prescribes that ordeals are 
to be administered by the king or the judge appointed by the 
king in the presence of learned brahmanas and the public ( or 
the ministers)®*^. Eat.(434-35and437)provides:‘ordeals 
should be administered in some well-known temple in the case 
of men accused of grave sins and near the royal gate in the case 


581. vrsrr ^ • *ngrwnTt «!nrai «r 

W B fvaWf 1“ "TO- *»T. III. 164, W. P* 183. 

582. slfwiBrt 

(on rn. li. 99), VVT. m. in. 163. II- P- 105, W. I%- P- 183. 

» 4^%^* II- P- 104 and W. P- 183 5 ‘ 

> i^flawp-576; ‘fvguawspiwnw’ nr. sr. p. 182. For 
the (estival of the banner of Indra, vide H. of Db. vol. II. p . 398, 8^5 -826. 
On nif^wit &C. the says f^nnimjwrfT^wat- 
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of those'charged with treason; in a public place where four roads 
meet in the case of those born of mixed unions in the reverse 
order of castes, in cases other than these in the hall of justice. 
When ordeals are administered in an improper place or at an 
improper time and when they are performed outside human 
habitation (in a lonely place) they fail as to the matter in 
hand (i. e. they cease to be decisive), Nar. IV. 265 prescribes 
that the balance should be planted in the hall of justice or at 
the royal gate or near a temple or where four roads meet. 

The procedure common to all ordeals and described in the 
Mit. on Yaj. U. 97 and 99, the V. May. pp. 52-55, V.P. pp. 183-186 
(all relying on PitSmaha) and Vyavahara-nirnaya pp. 148-53 
(relying on Prajapati, Pitamaha, Br.) is briefly as follows In 
ordeals the chief justice is to do every thing at the king’s 
bidding as the adhvanju priest does in all sacrifices. He should 
observe a fast and the sodhya (person undergoing the ordeal 
to clear himself) is also to do the same. Both are to bathe in 
the morning and the sodhya was to have his wet clothes on. 
The Chief Judge is to invoke the gods to the accompaniment of 
music and to offer flowers, sandal-wood paste and incense. He 
should fold his hands, face the east and invoke Dharma to be 
present at the ordeal (Dharma being the principal deity in 
ordeals) and assign places to Indra, Yama, Varuua and Eubera 
in the four principal quarters from the east and to Agni and 
other guardians of quarters in the corners of the principal 
quarters. He is to contemplate on the eight deities of the eight 
quarters as having different colours (viz. Indra as yellow, 
Yama as dark &c.). He is to assign the eight Vasus (repeat¬ 
ing their names) to the south of Indra, the twelve Adityas 
(repeating their names) between Indra and Isana (i. e. 
between east and north-east), assign a place to the eleven 
Eudras to the west of Agni, assign a place to the seven Mother 
goddesses between Yama and Nirrti (between south and south¬ 
west ), assign a place to Ganesa to the north of Nirrti, to the 
Maruts (seven) to the north of Varuna; to the north of. the 
balance (or the place of other, ordeals) be should invoke 
Diirga. All these deities are to be invoked with appropriate 
Vedic mantras (set out in V. May..). He should offer the 
several dtems of worship from arghya (water offered by way of 
honour) to ornament to Dharma' ( as the principal deity) and 
then to the subsidiary deities from Indra to Durga (according 
to appropriateness) and then sandalwood paste, flowers, incense, 
lamp and naivedya to tha deities from Dharma to DufgS. 'She 
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flowers for Dharma are to be red. Up to this is the work of the 
Chief Justice. Sacrificial priests should offer into fire in the 
four quarters 108 oblations of clarified butter, boiled rice and 
fuel sticks with syllable Om and the Odyatri and with ‘ Om ’ 
and ‘ smhd * at the end of each. Having written down on a 
leaf the subject matter for which the party is undergoing ordeal 
the leaf should be placed on the head of the sodhya with the 
rnantra,^^ ‘the sun, the moon, the wind, fire, heaven and 
earth, waters, the heart, Yama, day and night, the two twi¬ 
lights and Dharma know (see or mark) the deeds of men 

The several ordeals will now be briefly described. 

First comes tula or dha^ (balance). A sacrificial tree 
(such as khadira or udumbara) should be cut to the accompani¬ 
ment of vedic mantras ( employed in making a sacrificial post). 
Two wooden posts made of that tree should support a trans¬ 
verse beam (called aksa). The posts should be fixed in the 
ground, the part above ground being four cubits and that below 
being two cubits. This frame should face the east (i. e. the 
posts must be in the south and north). Then the beam of the 
balance was to be made from the same tree and was to be 
suspended from the transverse beam of the frame by means of a 
hook. Three iron rings were to be fastened to the beam of the 
balance, two at the end and one in the middle for suspending 
the balance from the transverse beam by means of a chain or 
string. Two scales were to be suspended at the two ends of 
the beam by hooks and strings from the iron rings fixed at the 
ends of the beam. On the two sides of the balance there should 
be two arches in which the scales should move and which 
should be ten angulas higher than the balance. There should 
be two perpendicular pendants made of clay hanging down 
from the arches and touching the upper surface of the balance' 
In the pan to the west the sodhya should be placed and weighed 
against clay, bricks and stones placed in the other pan. Then 
traders or goldsmiths or braziers should examine the balance 
and bring it on a level with the two pendants hanging down 
from the arches and examine the perfect horizontality of the 
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beam of ttie balance by spilling a little water on the beam. 
When the person sitting in one pan is equal in weight to the 
materials ( clay &c.) in the other, a line should be drawn with 
chalk by the experts on the arch (to show the exact position 
of the pans). Then the man is made to get down from the 
pan and he is to invoke the balance as stated in Yaj. II. 101-102» 
balance, you are the abode of truth, you were created by the 
gods for this purpose, declare the truth, free me from this 
(cloud of) suspicion. Mother 1 if I am a sinner then take me 
lower, if I am pure take me upwards’. The person is then to 
hear exhortations about the result of untruth after putting the 
writing on his head (vide Nar. IV. 276 and Visnu Dh. S. X. 9), 
then he is again to be placed in the pan to the accompaniment 
of invocations (Nar. IV. 278-279, Visnu Dh. S. X. 10-11). k 
worthy brahmana learned in astronomy is to calculate the 
time of five polos or vinadis. Then his weight is again to 
be marked. If the person goes up (i. e. is found lighter than 
what he formerly weighed) he is declared innocent (acc. to the 
com. on Nar. IV. 283, V. Mayukha p. 60, Dipakalika on Yaj* 
II. 102); if he weighs the same or goes down (i. e. weighs more) 
he is guilty. Then the person concerned is to distribute gifts 
to the judge, the brahmanas and sacrificial priests and take 
leave of the deities invoked. Brhaspati (SBE vol. 33 p. 317 
V. 19) states that he who weighs the same should be weighed 
once more. If the pan or the beam or the hooks break or the 
ropes give way owing to some visible cause then the procedure 
was to be repeated, but if the breaking is due to an unseen 
cause or accident, the person was to be declared guilty. 

The ordeal of fire is as follows :—^Nine circles with cowdung 
are to be drawn from west to east, they being meant for Agni, 
Varupa, Vayu, Yama, Indra, Kubera, Soma, Savitr and all gods. 
Each circle was to be 16 angulas in diameter and the space 
between two circles was to be 16 angulas. In each circle kusa 
grass was to be spread and the person to be tested was to plant 
his feet on them ; ghee was to be offered into fire 108 times. A 
blacksmith by birth should heat in fire a ball of iron weighing 
50polos (16palas^®^ in the case of a weak man) and eight 

584. A vinadi is the time required for reciting 60 long syllables and 60 
vinadis make one ghatika. So five vinadis will be equal to two minutes. 

585. A i>ala weighed 320 gufljas according to the Lilavati (I. 4). 
Acc. tojbiv^tattva (p. 608) 20 palas were equal to 66 tolakas, five masas 
and 4 gunjas, which, while accepting the view that a pala is equal to 320 
gnfijas, gives the rather modem measurement into tolakas (tolas). 
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angulas in length till it beqomes red-hot and emits sparks. 
Then all the details described above ending with the placing 
of the writing on the head of the sodhya are to be gone through 
by the judge and the fire (in the red-hot piece) is to be invoked 
with several mantras (such as Yaj. H. 104 and Visnu Dh. S. 
XI. 11-12 ). The sodhya should stand in the first circle facing 
the east. Having made red marks on all sores of the hands of 
the sodhya on which grains of rice have been rubbed, he (the 
judge) should place seven leaves of the asvaUha tree on them 
and also grains of rice and curds and should fasten round them 
threads. Then the judge should carry the red-hot iron piece by 
means of a pair of tongs and place it in the hands of the sodhya 
(that are covered with leaves). Then the sodhya holding in 
both his hands the red-hot piece should walk from the first to 
the eighth circle not hurriedly but slowly and at ease. Having 
reached the 8th circle he should throw the red-hot iron piece 
on to the 9th circle. Then the judge should rub on the hands of 
the sodhya rice grains and when the latter shows no hesitation 
at the rubbing and no injury on his hand at the end of the day 
he is declared to be innocent. Kat. (441) and Yaj. IL 107 
provide that if the red-hot piece falls earlier (i. e. before reach¬ 
ing the 8th circle) or there is a doubt (whether his hands are 
injured or not) or if he loses his footing or is burnt elsewhere 
than on the hands he should again undergo the ordeal. 

The ordeal of water as described in the smrtis and digests 
is rather complicated. The Sm. C. (II. p. 116 ) remarks that 
as the ordeals of water and poison had gone out of vogue (in 
its day) it passes over the procedure of these and takes up the 
description of koia ordeal after the fire ordeal. Having gone 
to a reservoir of water the judge should get erected on its bank 
a toraria ( an arch ) as high as the ear of the iodhya on an even 
and cowdunged plot. He should offer worship to Varupa (Lord 
of waters), to a bow of middling size and to three arrows (the 
points of which are made not of iron but of bamboo) with sandal 


586. Before the red-hot iron is placed on his hands the repeats 

II. 104; theani^W 5. 27. (cr. ed, 5. 22) has the same verse (but reads 
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paste, incense, lamp, flowers. A target is to be fixed at the 
distance of 150 hastas (cubits) from the torana. A post of some 
sacred tree is to be fixed in the water and a strong man of one 
of the three higher castes free from love or hatred for the iodhya 
is to stand in navel-deep water facing the east and holding the 
post. Then the judge is to make the iodhya stand in water, 
invoke the deities from Dharma to Durga, perform all the rites 
up to the placing of the writing ( embodying the accusation) on 
the head of the iodhya. A ksatriya or a brahmana following the 
profession of arms who is of a pure heart and has observed a fast 
should discharge, while standing near the root of the torana, three 
arrows at the target. The iodhya should invoke the water 
with the mantra, ‘ O Varuna 1 save me by means of truth ’ (Yaj. 
n. 108 Then a young but swift man should run to the spot 
where the second arrow struck the ground, and stand there 
holding that arrow in his hand. Another swift man stands at 
the root of the torana whence the arrows were discharged. Then 
the judge claps his hands thrice. At the third clap the sodhya 
dives into the water seizing the thighs of the man standing in 
water and at the same time the swift man near the arch runs at 
his best speed to the place where the second arrow fell. The other 
man who holds the arrow starts off the moment the first runner 
reaches him and comes running to the arch. If he does not see 
the Sodhya or sees only his head (i. e. the back of the head) 
when he reaches the arch the Sodhya is to be declared innocent; 
but if he sees other parts of the head (such as the ear or nose 
&c.) or if the iodhya floats to some part other than the one 
where he dived he is not innocent. 

Ordeal of poison. After worshipping MaheSvara with incense 
and the like (mentioned above) poison placed before the image 
of MaheSvara is to be administered in the presence of (images of) 


589. Several smrtis give different mantras to be recited by the judge 
in invoking the waters (so that there is an option). Vide Visnu Dh. S. XII. 
7-8 (tvamambhah &c.), Pitimaha (toya tvam praninam pranah &c.) quoted 
bytheMit. on Yaj. 11. 108, Nar. IV. 316-317 (satyanrtavibhagasya &c.), 

* Kalikapurana q. by V. P. p. 206. The mantra in Sahkha-Likhita (q. by 
Madanaratna and V. P. p. 206) was I 

Hr} 1%^ %5r I The Ms of 

reads I 

590. It is most appropriate that Siva is to be worshipped in the poison 
prdeal, since, according to the Pauranic mythology, he swallowed the Hala- 
hala poison produced at the churning o! the sea. 960 yavas make one pala. 
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gods and bTabnanas. The poison to be selected is iUriiga 
(derived from the srhga plant) or twfeanabfto (aconite) or 
haimavata (Visnu Dh. S. XUL 3, Nar. IV. 322 &c.). Pitamaha (q. by 
Apararka p. 712) treats the three as distinct, while Yaj. IL 111 
appears to prescribe sarhga growing on the Himalaya as the 
poison to be selected. Visnu Dh. S. (XUL 2-3) also does the same. 
In the rains the quantity of poison is to be six yavas in weight, 
in summer five, in hemanta (and sisira) seven or eight and in 
Sarad (autumn) less than the latter (I e. six yavas acc. to Mit. 
and three acc. to V. Mayukha). Poison is to be administered 
in the last watch of the night and never in the noon or after¬ 
noon or twilight; it was to be mixed with ghee thirty times 
as much. It may be administered to any one except a brah- 
mana. Visnu Dh. S. XUL 6-7 and Nar. IV. 325 are mantras 
with which the judge invokes poison and Yaj. IL 110 is the 
mantra which the iodhya repeats before taking poison viz. ‘ O 
poison I thou art the eon of Brahma, thou art firm in the duty of 
(deciding) the truth. Save me from this accusation and be 
like nectar to me by truth (if I be innocent) ’. Nar. IV. 326 
states that then the sodhya should eat the poison, should be 
kept in shade without food and guarded the rest of the day and 
if he discloses no signs of the effect of poison should be declared 
innocent. If the dose of poison is large, the Mit. (on Yaj. IL 
111) says that when the sodhya shows no change till five 
hundred clappings of hands then he should be declared to be 
innocent and medical treatment should be resorted to. Pita¬ 
maha says that, in order to prevent fraud, for three or five 
nights before the ordeal the intending sodhya should be kept 
under the supervision of the king’s servants and an examination 
should be made whether medicines, incantations or precious 
stones that are antidotes are secretly employed. 

The ordeal of koia. The sodhya is niade to worship the 
stern deities (such as Eudra, Durga, Aditya) with sandal wood 
paste, flowers etc. and made to bathe the images with water. 
Then the judge asks the sodhya to invoke the consecrated water 
with the mantra ‘ satyem mabhiraksa ’ (Yaj. IL 108) and makes 
him drink three handfuls {prasrti ) of that water. Pitamaha 
gives some-special rules. The water may be that of the bath 
of the image of that god of which the iodhya is a devotee or if 
he holds all images in equal esteem, then of the Sun. In the 
case of Durga it is her spike (siQla) that is to be bathed, the 
orb in the Case of the Sun and the weapons In the case of othelr 
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go^. The watef of the bath of Durga is to be offered as ordeal 
to thieves and those who live by the profession of arms and the 
water of the bath of the Sun is not to be given to hrShmanas. 
In other divyas the result is declared immediately, but in the 
koda ordeal there is a period of waiting which is more or less 
according to the value of the claim or the gravity of the offence. 
Acc. to Yaj. n. 113, Visnu Dh. S. 14. 4-5, Nar. IV. 330, if within 
fourteen days of taking the kosa ordeal the Sodhya does not 
suffer any serious calamity due to the king’s action or the act 
of Clod or does not fall seriously ill or does not lose by death 
his son or wife or other dear relative or his wealth, then he is to 
be declared innocent. Insignificant loss or illness did not 
matter as it is unavoidable in this world. Besides, the calamity 
or illness must not be one common to several people (such as 
an epidemic). Drinking holy water ( koiapana) was employed 
not only as an ordeal for proving innocence, but it was resorted 
to also for assuring another about one’s good will and future 
honesty (vide Rajat. V. 326), 

Ordeal of Tai^vla (rice grains). It is to be administered 
in charges of theft or disputes about debts or other monetary 
matters. On the preceding day grains of rice should be made 
white (i. e. husked ). The judge should perform all the rites on 
the previous day. The rice grains should be placed in an 
earthen vessel, exposed to the sun, water of the bath of (the 
image of) the sun should be poured over them in the vessel 
and the vessel should be kept in that state the whole night. 
The next day in the morning the iodhya should sWallow thrice 
the rice grains. He should be made to spit on a pippala or birch 
leaf. If blood is found mixed in his saliva he should be declared 
guilty. 

Ordeal of taptama^ (heated piece of gold). In a vessel 
of c(^per, iron or clay sixteen angulas in diameter and four 
ahgulas deep, the judge should get twenty palas of ghee and oil 
poured and heat it to the boiling point. Then the judge should 
cast into it a golden piece weighing one masaka (equal to five 
gufljas ). The iodhya should take out the heated golden piece with 
the thumb and the next two fingers. If he does not jerk his 
fingers or there is no scalded skin he should be declared to be 
"innocent There is another method. Cow’s ghee should be 
^ured in a vessel of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay and 
it should be heated to the boiling point so that when a green 
leaf is cast into it the sound ' ckuru ’ is produced. Into the 
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boiling ghee he should cast a golden, silver, copper or iron seal 
ring once washed. Then he should invoke the ghee with this 
mantra ‘ O ghee ! thou art the holiest thing in sacrifices, thou 
art nectar; burn him (the sodhya) if he is a sinner ; be cool as 
ice if he be innocent.* Then the sodhya takes out the ring from 
the boiling ghee. If there are no marks of scalding on his 
forefinger he is innocent. 

Ordeal by phala (ploughshare). This is described by Brhaspati 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 318 verse 28) quoted by the Sm. C. H. p. 119, V. P. 
p. 218 and others. A ploughshare of iron weighing twelve palaSy 
eight ahgulas long and four broad should be made red-hot and 
the thief should be made to lick it once with his tongue. If he 
is not burnt he establishes his innocence; if otherwise, he is 
guilty. The Vyavaharatattva (p. 608) mentions that acc. to 
Maithila writers the thief meant is a cattle-lifter. The ordeal 
mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad is a phala divya. 

Ordeal of dharma (i. e. of the images or pictures of Dharma). 
Men guilty of causing bodily injuries or who have monetary 
disputes or who desire to undergo this ordeal as an expiation for 
sins should undergo this. A silver image of Dharma and a leaden 
or iron one of Adharma should be prepared or the judge should 
draw on a birch leaf or a piece of cloth figures or pictures of 
Dharma and Adharma respectively white and dark in colour. 
Having sprinkled pancagavya over the two, he should worship 
them with white and dark flowers respectively. The images or 
figures should then be placed in two balls of clay or cowdung. 
The two balls should be then placed inside a new earthen vessel 
in a cowdunged spot in the presence of images of gods and 
in the presence of brahmanas. Then the judge should perform 
all the rites from the invocation of Dharma to the placing of 
the writing on the head. The sodhya should repeat the words 
* if I am free from guilt may (the image or picture of) Dharma 
come to my hands Saying this he should take out one ball 
from the vessel. If he takes out Dharma he is innocent. This 
resembles the drawing of lots. 

Ordeals played their part in the judicial systems of most 
ancient countries. In early England handling of red-hot iron 
and plunging the hand in boiling water were the commonest 
ordeals. In the ordeal of water sinking was a sign of innocence 
and floating of guilt. Stephens (History of Criminal Law of 
England, vbl. I. p. 73) suggests that the ordeal of 
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was a form of honourable suicide. The Assize of Northampton 
(1176 A, D. ) prescribed the ordeal of water for murder, robbery, 
theft, forgery and arson, but ordeals were abolished in England 
from 1215 A. D. ( ibid. vol. L p. 300). In India there is epigra- 
phic and other evidence to show that ordeals were resorted to 
till the end of the 18th century and rarely even later. In the 
Eittur Pillar Inscription (J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. pp. 307-309) 
dated in Ealiyuga era 4289 in the reign of Eadamba king 
Jayake^ideva there is a description of the pMladivya which was 
administered by mutual agreement on Sunday to an acarya 
Sivasakti who had a dispute about a plot of land with Ealyana- 
sakti the acarya of another shrine and whose hand was exami¬ 
ned the next day after he underwent the ordeal by all the 
bankers of the agrdhara village Degave. In the Silimpur stone 
slab Inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva (E. L vol. XHI. 
p. 283 at p. 291-292) there is a reference to the ordeal of 


591. In Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Records of the Western world, * vol. I. p. 84 
{also Watters on Yuan Chwang’s travels vol, I. p. 172) four kinds of ordeals 
are mentioned as in vogue, viz. by water, fire, weight and poison. In the 
water ordeal the accused is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel 
and thrown into deep water. If the man sinks and the stone floats he is 
guilty; if the man floats and the stone sinks then he is pronounced innocent. 
The ordeal by fire is: they heat a plate of iron and make the accused sit on 
it and again place his feet on it and apply it to the palms of his hands; 
moreover he is made to pass his tongue over it. If no scar results he is 
innocent; if there are scars his guilt is proved. In the ordeal by weight a 
man and a stone are placed evenly in a balance. If the accused is innocent 
the stone rises in the balance; if be is guilty the man rises and the stone 
falls. In the ordeal of poison an incision is made in the right thigh of a ram, 
all sorts of poison with a portion of the food of the accused are placed in the 
incised wound. If the man is guilty poison takes effect and the animal dies; 
if he is innocent the poison has no effect and the animal survives. It wilt 
be noticed that these descriptions of the four ordeals do not agree in several 
respects with the descriptions in the smrtis and digests, while the poison 
ordeal in Beal has nothing in common with the smrti poison ordeal. Alberuni 
(tr. by Sachau, vol. II. pp. 159-160) probably speaks of poison ordeal in the 
words *the accused person is invited to drink hish called brahma^* (he is 
probably referring to poison being called the offspring of Brahma in 
Yaj« II. 110 and Nar. IV. 325). In the ordeal of water the accused is simply 
thrown into a deep and rapidly flowing river or a deep well and he was held 
innocent if he was not drowned. He describes the kosa ordeal and balance 
ordeal accurately, but states that if the man has spoken the truth he 
weighs more than before. He describes correctly taptamasa (gold piece 

taken from boiling clarified butter) and also the ordeal Of the red-hot iron 
piece. 
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balance(about 1200 A. D.). The Visnukundin king Madhava- 
varman in the 7 th century A. D. (Journal of Andhra Historical 
Research Society, vol. VI pp. 17, 20, 24) is said to have carried 
out various ordeals ( avasita-vividha-divyah ). The E. C. vol. Ill 
(Mandya Taluka Ins. Ho. 79 p. 47) records that a dispute having 
arisen about the boundaries of land bestowed by means of o 
copperplate grant by the Hoysala king Vira-Harasimhadeva, 
one Kannaya, a descendant of the original donee, performed an 
ordeal by holding consecrated food in the presence of the God 
Hoysalesvara in the capital Dorasamudra and came out suc¬ 
cessful. E. C, IV. p. 27 (Yelandur Jagir Ins. Ho. 2 page 27, 
about 1580 A. D.) is a charter to potters whose headmen under¬ 
went the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee as 
against barbers and washermen who denied that potters could 
pare their toe nails and tie on upper cloth (at the time of 
marriage). In the Indian Antiquary for 1931 (vol. 60 p. 179) an 
extract is cited from the Archaeological Report for Travancore 
1930 which describes the balance ordeal undergone by a brahmana 
18 years before and seen by the writer himself in the temple of 
Siva at Calicut. For the ordeal of red-hot ploughshare in the 
case of thefts, vide Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 
1907, para. 27. 

In the times of the Maratha kings ordeals were resorted to. 
For example, in ‘ Peshwa’s Diaries’ vol. 2 p. 150 (in 1764-65 
A. D.) mention is made of taptakatdha ordeal (i. e. taking out 
a coin or ring or a piece of metal from a large vessel in which 
either water or oil or ghee had been brought to the boiling 
point) in which the person undergoing it had his right hand 
burnt up to the middle joints of the fingers and was declared 
to be false. In a Marathi publication called ‘ Vatanpatrem, 
nivadapatreih &c. ’ pp. 46-56 edited by P. V. Mavjee and 
D. B. Parasnis (1909) there is a document which describes in 
great detail the ordeal of fire undergone in connection with a 
dispute about the office and emoluments of Deshpande in the 
district of Kalyan in sake 1666 Pausa bright 11th, Thursday 
(1745 A. D. ). It is stated therein that the ordeal was performed 
on the tank of the sacred river Godavari at Kopargaon in 
accordance With Dharmasastra in the presence of the Peshwa 
himself and learned brahmanas and pan^tas near the temple 
of the god Sri Suklesvara, that as the opponent was long in 

592. 

» E. I. vol. XII. at pp. 291-292. 
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possession tlie ordeal had to be performed by the man claiming 
title, that an iron ball of 50 palas (i. e. 166 tdas and two 
masas) was heated red-hot and the sodhya carried it across 
seven circles and threw it in the 8th circle on flour and bundles 
which began to burn, that his hands were examined in the 
presence of the opponent and the respectable people and were 
found unaffected and the opponent was made to pass a docu¬ 
ment of victory to the iodhya called ^yejitapatra\ The des¬ 
cription agrees very closely with that given above. In the 
same work at pp. 36-41 there is a remarkable description about 
an ordeal undergone (in 1742 A. D. ) by Mahomedan litigants 
in their own mosque for 15 days by lighting lamps and sitting 
down in the shrine. There are several other vatanpatras in 
the same work which refer to ordeals. 

For an informing article on d ivy as reference may be made 
to Dr. Dines Chandra Sirkar’s ‘ The successors of the Sata- 
vahanas* Appendix pp. 354-376 (Calcutta, 1939). He quotes 
therein a passage from the ‘Asiatic Researches’ vol. 1, from 
which it appears that a magistrate named Ali Ibrahim Khan at 
Benares tried by phala divya two cases in 1783 A, D. and reported 
them to the then Governor-General, Warren Hastings. In the 
‘ Trtiya-sammelana-vrtta ’ (pp. 18-26) and in the Caturtha- 
sammelana-vrtta pp. 100-154 of the Bharata-itihasa-saihsodhaka- 
mandala at Poona (both in Marathi) Mr. Bhaskar Vaman Bhat 
contributes two thoughtful and scholary papers on the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice in the times of the Marathas in which the 
part played by ordeals is described at some length. 


593. It is somewhat strange that Dr. Sirkar refers to * Divyatattva of 
Brhaspati* (in 'Successors of the Satavahanas' Appendix p. 360). A Divya¬ 
tattva of Raghunandana is well-known. A Divyatatfva of Brhaspati has §q 
far been mentioned nowhere, 



CHAPTER XV 


DECISION 

The last (i. e. 4th) stage in a judicial proceeding is siddhi 
(Yaj. IL8) or nirr^ya (decision). K pratyakalita (as defined 
above on p. 298) is regarded as a pdda of vyamhara (and since all 
are agreed that there are only four padas) then the decision is not 
a pdda of a lawsuit but is the fruit thereof (V. P. p. 86). When 
the evidence has been led, the king (or chief justice) should 
with the help of the sabhyas decide upon the success or failure 
of the plaintiff Nar. II. 42 says that the sabhyas should ask 
the parties to leave the court when they are considering their 
verdict or what decision was to be pronounced It is stated 
by Vyasa and Sukra IV. 5. 271 that the decision of a case is 
based on eight sources (6 acc. to Sukra) viz. the three pfrarmvas 
(possession, documents and witnesses), logical inference, the 
usages of the country, sapathas (oaths and ordeals), the king’s 
edict and the admission of the litigants. Pitamaha prescribes 
that, in disputes where there are no witnesses, no possession nor 
documents and no recourse can be had to divine proof, there the 
king is the final deciding factor as he is the lord of all 

It is stated by Narada 11. 41 and 43 that, whether a party 
is defeated by his own admission or by his own conduct (i. e. 
because he adduces false witnesses or forged documents) or 

594. 

H q. by II. 120, TO. HI. p. 199. 

595. Dr. Jolly (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 35) is not right when he translates 

Nar. II. 42 as * whenever the false assertions have been removed the judges 
shall pass a decree*. He has not also correctly rendered? the com, of 
Asahaya. There is no word for * assertions * in Nar. II. 42 9 

qmff which the comment of Asahaya is: 
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Whether he is defeated after full trial and the adducing of proof, it 
is proper that the defeat should be declared by the sabhyas (the 
judges) and that a Jayapatra (a document of success i.e. a judgment) 
should be given to the successful party couched in fitting terms. 
Several verses of Narada (quoted by Apararka p. 684), Brhaspati 
( S. B. E. voL 33 p. 307 verse 19), Kat. (259-265), Vrddha-Vasistha 
(q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 91 and Apararka p. 684) and Vyasa 
(Sra. C. II. p. 57) lay down the contents of the judgment 
It was to contain a brief statement of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence, the depositions of witnesses, discussion thereof, 
arguments, the smrti texts applicable, the opinion of the 
sabhyas, the decision and the relief granted, and should be 
signed by the chief justice and bear the royal seal. Vas. 19.10 
refers to precedents also in the decision of cases and the award¬ 
ing of punishments ( agamad-drstantac-ca ). The Mit. quotes a 
smrti text (on Yaj. 11. 91) that other members of the assembly 
(who are not judges) proficient in smrti may also sign the 
judgment to show that the decision is acceptable to them also. 
But this was not absolutely necessary, as is made clear by the 
VivSdacandra p. 146. Kat. (256) applies the word paicatkara 
(refutation) to a judgment containing the above particulars 
given after a complete contest, while he restricts the word 
jayapatra to a document (given by the judge) when a plaintiff 
becomes what is called himvddi (because he makes a change 
in his pleading or for similar cause) and when there has been no 
complete trial of an action; and such a document embodies only 
what happened. Kaut. (111.19) appears to employ the word 
‘ pascatkara * in a somewhat different sense when he says ‘ the 

598. ^ fmr r h 

(q. by p. 684 ); 

11 q. by fttn® on H. 91 and P- 684 ; jsiRTT- 

i ^ Rm- 

^ H q. by ii. 57 ; 

I ?rf«rr33n^ »ff. q. by ur. m. p. 309 ,* 

cm l%mT: I 3 ^ » qyic^T. (263) 

q- by II. p. 57, pfcTT. on tr. II. 91 (without name ). 

*r a p.i 46 . 

Compare Order 20 r. 4 of the Indian Civil Procedure code for the contents 
of the judgment, 
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vide above p, 303. 
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person, who, when charged with murder, does not reply to the 
charge that very day, stands refuted ’ (i. e. is found guilty)^. 
The Mit. (on Yaj. II. 91) differing from Kat holds a jayapatra 
to be a judgment giving a summary of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence and the decision, while when a plaintiff is defea¬ 
ted for change of pleading or for default of appearance or for 
non-prosecution the document stating this is called 'himpatraka. 
It is to be regretted that ancient jayapatras in Sanskrit have 
not yet been discovered. In 25 Calcutta Weekly Notes 
pp. CXLII—^in Dr. Jolly communicated the substance of a 
jayapatra, couched in ancient Javanese, engraved on a copper¬ 
plate found in the island of Java and described by Dr. Brandes 
in a Dutch paper. That judgment is dated iake 849 (928 A. D.), 
relates to a dispute about a debt of one suvarna in which the 
plaintiff failed because he did not appear at the trial. At the 
end there are the signatures of four witnesses and the document 
is styled jayapatra at the end. Vide for the same jayapatra 
J. B. O. R. S. vol. Vn pp. 117 flf. The late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
published in 24 Calcutta VTeekly Notes (pp. CXLIX-CLVI) a 
jayapatra (text, translation and remarks) granted by the Hindu 
court of Mithila in iake 1716 (1794 A. D.) and in J. B. 0. R. S. 
vol. VI pp. 246-258, which strictly conforms to the rules of 
procedure laid down in the smrtis and nibandhas and is couched 
in dignified, technical and scrupulously formal language. It 
related to the ownership of a slave girl. Plaintiff at first made 
default in appearance; the judgment notes this and also refers 
to the restoration of the suit. The defendant raised an objection 
that a single witness to prove a matter was inadmissible. This 
objection was upheld. Then plaintiff prayed that he might be 
allowed to undergo an ordeal, but this request was disallowed 
as human proof was possible and plaintiff ultimately lost his 
suit. The judgment is written and signed by one Sacala- 
misra, who was the chief justice, and is addressed to other 
members of the sabha, called dharmadhyaksas and panditas, 
seven of whom express their concurrence {sammati) at the top 
of the document. Vide Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society vol. XXVHI for 1942 for nine Sanskrit 
jayapatras from the courts of Mithila in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

The Mit. (on Yaj II. 91), and V. Matrka p. 309 note that a 
jayapatra is given specially to prevent the same matter being 
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agitated again, while a document given where a party ishinavadi 
(i. e. a hivapatraka ) serves the purpose of making that party 
liable later on to pay a fine. When a dispute was decided by 
a domestic tribunal (kula &c.) there was no jayapatra but 
only a nirnaya-patra (kuladibhir nirtTiaye jayapatrabhamrirmirmya^ 
ptram talra karyam paraltapatramiti yavat, as the Vy. Nirnaya 
p.85 says). It would be better to adopt the reading ^vrttapatram' 
as given by one Ms. 

The defeated party has to pay a fine to the king and the 
successful party was complimented (or honoured) by the king 
(or chief justice) and was to be put in possession of the matter 
that he succeeded in proving Manu VUI. 51 prescribes 
that in monetary matters (i. e. in civil disputes) the defeated 
party should be made by the king to pay the judgment debt to 
the successful party and also some fine to the king according 
to his ability, while Manu VIII. 139 lays down that when the 
defendant admits in the court his liability he has to pay to the 
king five per cent as fine and if the defendant denied his liabi¬ 
lity altogether and was proved to be false he had to pay as 
fine double of that (i. e. ten per cent). This is analogous to 
court fee, for which see above pp. 294-295. If one or both parties 
had laid down a stake or wager (viz. ‘ if I be defeated in this 
suit I shall pay a hundred panas ’) then he had to pay that 
stake to the king and a fine as above and the subject of 
dispute to the successful party (Yaj. H. 18 and Nar. II. 5 ) ^ 2 . 
compare Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-159 for similar rules. The 
punishments awarded in criminal matters will be discussed 
immediately below. 

It would be necessary to see in what cases review of judg¬ 
ment was allowed. The general rule is stated by Manu IX. 
233^ ‘whenever any legal proceeding has been completed {tirita) 
or has been carried out so far as to recover a fine from the 
defeated party, a wise king shall not annul it" (at his mere 
will or pleasure or through greed). The words ‘tirita’ and 

601. H 
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* anusista ’ have been variously explained The word * tlrita ’ 
is very ancient and occurs in the Delhi Pillar Edict IV of 
Asoka (E. 1. Vol. 11. p. 253) as ‘ tilita-dandanam ’ qualifying men 
imprisoned in jails. Medhatithi and Kulluka explain them as 

* decided according to the rules of the sastra’ and ‘ taken so far 
as to recover fine from the unsuccessful party* respectively. 
Kat. (495) defines them diflferently : “ When a certain side is 
decided by the sabhyas themselves (without the examination 
of witnesses) to be either true or false, it is said to be tlrita and 
that matter or side is called ‘ anusista ’ which is declared (to be 
true or false) on the testimony of witnesses.” The lexcion called 
Vaijayanti seems to have Kat. in mind and debnes ‘tlrita’ as a 
perverse decision given by the sabhyas themselves and 
‘ anusista ’ occurs where the evidence of witnesses makes what is 
true appear as false (Bhumikanda, vaisyadhySya, verses 11-12). 
Nar. II. 65 ( S. B. E. vot 33 p. 22 ) employs the two words, which 
the Mit, on Yaj. II. 306 respectively explains as (tlrita) ‘decided 
by reliance on documents and witnesses but not carried so far 
as to recover a fine and (‘ anusista *) as ‘ decided so far as to 
recover a fine from the defeated party Vide Apararka p. 866 
and V. P. p. 90 for explanations. 

According to Kat. quoted in the Vyavaharasara (p. 101 )^^* 
the decree should provide for the successful party receiving the 
interest on or accretions to the movable or immovable pro¬ 
perty placed (during the pendency of the suit) in the hands of 
a third party (as a sort of Receiver). Kat, (477-480) points 
out the various ways in which a decree may be executed. The 
king should make a brahmana debtor return the decretal debt 

603. » ... arsfSicr 
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to the judgment creditor by conciliatory words, should make 
other debtors return it according to the usage of the country 
and compel bad people to satisfy the decree by means of phy¬ 
sical pain (i. e. imprisonment). The king should make a co- 
sharer or friend (of the successful party) pay the decretal debt 
by means of a ruse (i. e. by borrowing an ornament or the like 
from him on a festive occasion and handing it over to the 
creditor) and also make traders, husbandmen and artisans 
(to pay) in a similar way. On finding that the debtor is un¬ 
able to return the debt in cash, the king should make the debtor, 
whether a ksatriya, vaisya, sudra or husbandman, work (for 
the creditor). If he be unable to work the debtor should be 
sent to jail except when he is a brahmana. Manu also (IX. 229 ) 
says that if the members of the three varnas other than brah¬ 
mana are unable to pay the fine imposed by the king they 
should be made to work for the king, but a brahmana may be 
allowed to pay in easy and small instalments. If a brahmana 
debtor was unable to pay, nothing could be done for recovery 
of the decretal debt except taking a surety from him if any one 
cared to be one. In modern times also judgment debtors are 
liable to be arrested and detained in civil jail in execution of 
decrees under rules 55-58 of the Indian Civil Procedure code 
(except women in execution of a decree for the payment of 
money). If in ancient times state policy exempted brahmanas 
from arrest and detention in a civil jail for monetary debts on 
spiritual grounds and on the ground of caste, in modern times the 
State in Indra exempts agriculturists from arrestor imprisonment 
in execution of a decree for money on economic grounds under 
certain legislative enactments like sec. 21 of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists ’ Relief Act (Bombay Act XVII of 1879 ). As regards 
women also Eat. (488-489) laid down certain prudent rules: 
“ Women who are not^ independent should not be arrested (for 
offences like adultery); it is the male who should be regarded as 
the offender; women should be punished by their lord (i. e. the 
person on whom they depend) but the king should take away 
for punishment the male offender. Even if a woman whose 
husband has gone abroad be consigned to jail she should be kept 
imprisoned only till he returns.” The Sm. C. II. p. 323 explains 
that the first verse applies to a woman who can perform the 


Slg: M q. by II. p. 323, 
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expiation for adultery and who is dependent and the adultery is 
not with a male of a lower caste. 

Nar. (il 40) lays down^ a qualification that when a party 
has been defeated by his own conduct (i e. by his demeanour 
or by his having adduced manifestly false witnesses or forged 
documents) there is to be no retrial or review of judgment, but 
where a man has lost his cause through (the dishonesty of) 
witnesses or the sabhyas, the cause may be tried anew. There 
are four exceptions to the finality of the judgments of the king’s 
court. Where a litigant either through folly or insolence 
thinks a decision to be wrong, he may be allowed a retrial, 
provided he agrees to pay double the fine inflicted on the losing 
party (Yaj. II. 306, Nar. L 65, Kat. 496). Secondly, where the 
former judgment is obtained by fraud or force, it may be set 
aside (Yaj. 11.31) Thirdly, where the litigant was incompetent, 
i.e. was a woman or a minor or a lunatic or intoxicated, seriously 
ill or distressed by a calamity or where the proceeding was 
carried on by another on behalf of a litigant who did not appoint 
him or with whom he was not connected in any way or was held 
inside a house or outside a town or village (i. e. in a forest) or 
by an enemy, the decision may be set aside and a retrial ordered 
( Nar. I. 43 in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 16, Yaj. IL 31-32). Fourthly, a 
king could set right a former decision of his predecessor 
which was unjust and arrived at through ignorance (Mit. on 
Yaj.IL 306)^i«. 

Yaj. (n. 4 and 305) prescribes that legal proceedings that 
are suspected to have been wrongly decided by the sabhyas 
through partiality or greed or intimidation should again be tried 
by the king and if the suspicion turns out to be true he should 
levy from the sabhyas and the party who at first succeeded double 
the fine that is imposed on a defeated party. Nar. 1.66 (in S, B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 22) is similar. Manu IX. 231 ( «= Matsya 227.158) 


w n. 40. 
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anctSSi pyescritie tliat \^hen officers appointed to administer 
justice cause loss to litigants by taking bribes, the king should 
deprive them of all their wealth and when the amatyas 
( tiiihisters.) or chief justice disposes of a matter wrongly 
(^ut without being bribed), the king should himself decide 
the matter correctly and should.impose on the. amatyas or chief 
justice a fine of 1000 parm. 

Though there is hardly any express smrti text for the 
transfer of cases from one court or judge to another court or 
judge, in practice this must have been done, though rarely. In 
“ Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ” voL 43 p. 108 there is a letter 
(of 12-8-1764 A. D.) written by the renowned minister Nana 
Phadnis to the Peshwa Madhavrao in which the former 
endeavours to persuade the latter to cancel his order for transfer 
of a case from the court of Ramsastri, famed for his impartiali¬ 
ty and strict life, to another judge on the ground that one of the 
litigants was afraid that Ramsastri showed some partiality to 
the other litigant. Manu (VUI. 174-175 ) states that the king 
who decides the causes of people unjustly through greed is soon 
subjugated by his enemies, while the king who curbing his own 
temper and desires impartially decides causes according to the 
dictates of Sastra becomes of one mind with his subjects as 
rivers merge in the ocean. Br. and Nar. I. 74 (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p.. 24) lay emphasis on both the secular and spiritual effects of 
doing even justice, saying that when the king gives decisions 
according to sastra he spreads his fame in this world and 
secures Heaven 

A crime may be defined as an act or omission that breaks 
the law and is subject to public punishment. But all kinds of 
breaches of the law do not result in punishment; only some do. 
Those breaches are crimes which are deemed to be menaces to the 
conditions of existence of society, which society, the ruler or 
legislation recognises as preventible only through punishment. 
The menace is not that of. the specific action, but the abstract 
menace inherent in that type of action, A breach that is held 
to be a crime at one time may even be held not to^ be. a crime 
at:another time or in another country. For example, adultery 
is a crime under the Indian Penal Code (sec. 497), while it is 
not a crime but a civil wrong in English Law. 

ffo q. by ^(^8 11 p. 123, to. m. HI, p, 2X9, 
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Many crimes and wrongs were sins and entailed sa^lai 
punishments and also religious sanctions (viz. expiations, 
prayaicUtas). Vide Manu IX. 336, 240, Br. {S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 363, ve^se 23 ) and Paithinasi quoted below Maine in his 
‘Ancient Law’ chap, X (3rd ed. of 1866) examines, ancient 
western systems like those of Greece and Borne and makes 
the generalisation (p. 370) that the ‘ papal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes; it is the law of wrongs 
or, to use the English technical word, of Torts. The person 
injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an ordinary civil 
action and recovers compensation in the shape of money damages 
if he succeeds’, Dr. Priya Nath Sen in his Tagore Law Lectures 
on ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918, Lecture XII) rightly points out 
that this generalisation is not applicable to Ancient Hindu Law. 
It has already been shown (on pp. 264-266) that the king 
could of his own motion take cognisance of many wrongs called 
chalas, padas and aparadhas and it is clear that in such crimes as 
theft, assault, adultery, rape, and manslaughter the smrti texts do 
hot prescribe only a money compensation to the person wronged, 
but corporal punishment in the first instance and monetary 
compensation in addition. Vide for example, Manu VUI. 287, 
Yaj. IL 223, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 358 verses 9-10), Xat. (787) which 
prescribe a punishment for causing pain to the body or the loss 
of a limb and also the expenses of curing the person injured 
and some sdalium to him. Ap. Dh. S. (I. 9. 24,1 and 4) lays 
down that the slayer of a ksatriya should give a thousand cows 
in order to remove the enmity (i, e. as compensation to rela¬ 
tives ) and one bull in addition for expiation.*^* The Chandogya 
XJpanisad quoted above (p. 363) shows that a thief was punished 
with death in those early days, There is a passage in the Tai. S. 11^ 
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10.1 ( gaoted in H. of l)h. vol. IL p. 151 n. 346 ) Which B^tes, 

‘ He who threatens a brShmana should be made to pay a hundr¬ 
ed, he who strikes a brahmana should be made to pay a 
thousand It is rather doubtful whether the figures stated are 
fines or are meant as sdatium to the wronged. In Hg. II. 32. 4 
( which also occurs in Tai. S. Hi. 3.11. 5 ) the poet prays to 
Raka*^5 (the Full Moon personified) that she may be pleased to 
grant the boon of a valiant son, who would be ‘Satadaya’. Sayapa’s 
rendering of this word as ‘ possessed of plentiful heritage or 
wealth ’ appears to be the right one. The words ‘ Satadayam 
viram ’ in the Tai. S. HL 3.11. 5 are translated by Prof. Keith as 
‘ a hero whose rvergUd is a hundred ’. This is incorrect, confound¬ 
ing as it does the ideas of western Germanic tribes with the 
Pgveda composed several millenniums earlier. It would be a 
strange thing to pray to a goddess for a son and at the same 
time to have in mind or refer to the price set upon him if he 
happened to be killed. 

The ancient smrti writers were quite aware of the several 
purposes served by punishmente for crimes,®^* though they 
do not develop a regular science of penology. The person 
wronged feels a great urge for revenge or retaliation and other 
men sympathise with that emotion. The individual, however, 
could not, in civilized societies, take the law into bis own 
hands and therefore the State saw to it that the emotion for 
retaliation or revenge was to some degree satisfied by the 
adequate punishment of the wrongdoer. Yaj. II. 16 and Nar. 1.46 
(SBE voL 33 p. 17) state that when a person without complaining 
to the king sets about to secure what is denied by the opposite 
side or is doubtful he becomes liable to punishment and he also 
cannot secure the object he wants. ***" In all ancient societies 
the lex talionis (the law of retaliation, viz. an eye for an eye^ 


nqnng 5»nrt 5% — 'fit «ss- n. 32.4. 

616. The work of Harry Elmer Barnes on 'The Study of punishment 
G930, New York) may be read with great interest and profit. It will set 
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Ancient India as compared with the horrible and revolting methods for 
punishing criminals employed in the West. 

' 616a. 8iwi%«l S ^ ^ fVlW WlWmf, 
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a tooth for a tooth) prevailed.Manu VIII. 280 (whicfr fe 
almost the same as Nar., parusya, verse 25), Yaj. n. 215^, 
Visnu Dh. S. V, 19 and Sahkha-Likhita prescribe that with 
whatever limb^^* a man of low caste offends against a 
brahmana, that very limb of his shall be cut off. Another and 
the most important purpose of punishment is -deterrent. 
Punishment of the evil-doer serves as an example and a warning 
to all others that might be tempted to tread the paths of 
violence and crime. This aspect of punishment ( danda) has 
already been dwelt upon in the section on rajadkarma (p. 21). 
The end sought to be served by punishment was the protection of 
society and the securing of its happiness. The Santiparva(15.5-^) 
remarks that people do not commit sins through fear of punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king, through fear of Yama and of the 
next world and through fear of others (i. e. public opinion*). 
Gaut. XI. 28 derives the word dar^u from the root dam to restrain 
or to deter. This purpose of punishment is well brought out in 
the Mrcchakatika ( X ) when the sentence passed on Carudatta 
for the alleged murder of Vasantasena is proclaimed to the 
citizens by the executioners. Another purpose of punishment 
is preventive i. e. if a culprit is imprisoned for an offence he 
is prevented or disabled from repeating the same offence or 

617. Vide Deut. XIX. 21, Lev. XXIV. 20 for the ancient Hebrew 
Code (eye for eye &c.), the code of Hammurabi (about 2200 B. c.) in 
Babylon and the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome. In the 8th Table in 
Ortolan's * History of Roman Law ’ (tr. by Pritchard and Nasmyth, 1871) 
p. 114 the 2nd provision is: * retaliation against him who breaks the limb 
of another and does not offer compensation ’. In Hammurabi's Code 
(text tr. by C. H. W. Johns, 1903 ) sections 196 and 200 are; * If a man has 
caused the loss of a gentleman^s eye, his eye one shall cause to be lost. 
If a man has made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall, one shaJi 
make his tooth to fall out ’. 

618. ^ <41^1 q. in 

W. p. 249; *nsr>R’ITMTI«3<fiq. 1 

(qresq- 25): 

I ftsgmfosT V. 19. 
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15. 5-6, Vide flspT for almost the same words (225.16-17). ^ 
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ooiitmittins further offences for some time at least and if he 
be sentenced to death or transported for life or banished, the 
ocmimission of offences by him is prevented for his life-time. 
Another purpose was that of reform or redemption of the evil¬ 
doer. The punishment was deemed to be a sort of expiation, 
which purged the man of sinful promptings and reformed his 
character. Manu VHL 318 ( = Vas. 19. 45) states that men who 
are guilty of crimes and have been punished by the king go to 
heaven, becoming pure like those who perform meritorious deeds. 
Medhatithi remarks on this verse that this applies only where 
the punishment is corporal and not merely monetary. It will 
be seen from the early sutras like that of Gautama and from 
the Manusmrti that the more ancient criminal law in India was 
very severe and drastic, but that from the times of Yajnavalkya, 
Nar. and Br. the rigour of punishments was lessened and 
softened and fines came to be the ordinary punishments for 
many crimes, as is noted by Fa Hien (399-400 A. D.) in relation 
to middle India (Madhyadeia) under the Guptas apparently: ‘ The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal punishments. 
Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily according to the 
circumstances. Even in circumstances of repeated attempts at 
wicked rebellion they only have their right hands cut off* 
(Legge, 1886 p. 43). This may be contrasted with the state 
of things depicted by Megasthenes 700 years earlier than Fa 
Hien: (Fragment XXVII p. 71) * a person bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. He who maims anyone not 
only suffers loss of the same limb but his hand also is cut off. 
If he causes an artisan to lose his hand and eye he is put to 
death*. The Dasakumaracarita (11. p. 56) states that the Mauryas 
conferred a boon on traders that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death, but were to be deprived of all 
their wealth and banished. The first separate Eock Edict of 
Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus L L pp. 93, 97) shows that great 
Emperor’s anxiety that his judicial officers should strive to see 
that there is no undeserved fettering or no undeserved harsh 
treatment. In India the list of capital offences at any time was 
much shorter than in the West. Stephens is constrained to 
admit that in England ‘ there can be no doubt that the legis¬ 
lation of the 18th century in criminal matters was severe to 
the highest degree and destitute of any sort of principle or 
system* (His. of Cr. Law, vol. L p. 471). As stated by 
Dr. Hart (in ‘Way to justice* p. 94), at the beginning of the 
19 th century in England more than a hundred offences were 
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punishable by death. In 1832 a child was convicted at Lud- 
gate Hill for stealing a box of paints worth two pence, was 
tried at the Old Bailey and hanged (vide *In the service of 
youth’, by Dr. J. M. Brew, 1943 chap. XV. p. 208). 

Manu VUL 129, Yaj. I. 367 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 387 
verse 5), Vrddha-Harita (7.195) speak of four methods of 
punishment ( dan^la ) viz. by gentle admonition, by severe 
reproof, by fine and by corporal punishment and declare that 
these punishments may be inflicted separately or together 
according to the nature of the offence, The first takes 
the form of saying 'jou have not done a proper thing’, the 
2nd ‘ fie upon you who are a wrongdoer and guilty of adharrna *. 
Br. lays down that preceptors, purohitas and sons should be 
sentenced to the punishment of wordy admonition, other persons 
who engage in disputes should be punished with reproof or 
fines and those guilty of mahapatakas should be punished 
with corporal punishment. That admonition and reproof 
were two modes of punishment shows that ancient 
writers were alive to the notion that among very sensitive 
persons or in a very sensitive society verbal condemnation 
would be enough to achieve the main purposes of punishment. 
Br. (SBE vol. 33. p. 388 verse 8) states that the first two are 
within the privilege of the brahmana (appointed as chief justice) 
but fines and corporal punishment are to be inflicted by the king 
(on the recommendation of the chief justice, prUduvakainale 
sthitah ). The Mrcchakatika (IX) bears this out when the judge 
says ‘ We have authority only to pronounce the judgment; as to 
the rest the king is the final authority ’ ( nirvaye vayam pramdvam 
iese tu raja ). Gaut. XH. 51, Vas. 19. 9, Manu VII. 16, VUL 126 
and Yaj. I. 368 ( = Vrddha-Harita VII. 195-196), Brhat ParS- 
^ara p. 284, Kaut. IV. 10 lay down that the award of punishment 
must be regulated by a consideration of the motive and nature 
of the offence, the time and place, the strength, age, conduct (or 
duties), learning and monetary position of the offender and by the 


621. The Dandaviveka of Vardhamana (published in Gaikwad Oriental 
series, 1931) deals exhaustively with the subject of punishments. fVVf 

frarafa wt 

p, 20; these are respectively aad dI^i 

ff- q- t»y P- ^26 and «W. f?r. p. 328. 
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fact whetiler t^offence ^22 ig repeated. This provision means that 
the dharmasastras did not hold that the same punishment must 
be mete<totit for the same offence irrespective of the antecedents, 
characteristics or physical and mental condition of the offender. 
They always took extenuating circumstances into account. Kaut. 
(L 4 ), differing from the view of the acaryas that there is no¬ 
thing like danda for bringing under one’s complete control all 
beings, gives his own opinion that, as a king whose control and 
punishments are most severe makes the subjects disgusted with 
him and as the king who deals mild punishments is disregarded 
by the people, the king should distribute punishments according 
to the deserts of the offenders and would then command respect. ^^3 
One reason why some of the works on dharmasastra prescribe 
mild punishments is the doctrine of karmavipaka (a man 
committing certain sins is born in the next life afflicted with 
certain diseases or bodily deficiencies or is born as a low or 
filthy beast or bird ). Vide Manu XL 49-52, Yaj. HI 207-216, 
Visnu Dh. S. 44-45. This doctrine will be dealt with later on 
under pataka and prayascitta. Gaut. Xn. 48 first provides that the 
king must take into account, when awarding punishment to the 
criminal, his physical or monetary circumstances, the nature of 
the crime, the fact of repetition of the crime and then adds that 
the king should award punishment after consulting an assembly 
of learned brahmanas. The Dandaviveka (p. 36) quotes a 
verse in which the considerations that should weigh in award¬ 
ing punishment are brought together viz. the offender’s caste 
(as in Manu VUL 337-338 for theft), the value of the thing, the 
extent or measure (as in Manu VIII. 320), use or usefulness of the 
thing with regard to which an offence is committed (as in Manu 
Vin.285), the person against whom an offence is committed (such 
as an idol or temple or king or brahmana), age, ability (to pay), 

IV. 10; 

I XII. 48-49; (n%nr ^ awH: i Hroarrei 

n ng 8. 126, on which maizes the striking remark 

that this is the fundamental verse about all ofiences ‘ 

I w y qlat fT i^ at araVr«’ 

623. «r imr g®* i i 

Jwi tiraIt§grilrviNrvf% I ..3Tihn« L vide Manu vii. i03 
(-Santi 140. 8) which appears to be of the same opinion as the acaryas. 
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qualities, time, place, the nature of the offence (whether it is 
repeated or is a first offence). The Eajataraiigini (VIIL 158) 
provides that in disputes where parties are in doubt as to their 
rights it is proper to award punishment with forbearance but 
where a man starts on an evil path of set purpose (the king and 
oflBcers) must award severe punishment. In modern times there 
are controversies among several schools of criminology. Some 
hold that every man has freedom to act criminally or not or to 
act in the way he does and that each man has complete moral 
responsibility for his own acts. On the other hand there are 
some who go to the other extreme and propound that a so-called 
criminal act is mostly due to biological, physiological, patho¬ 
logical or sociological conditions, to the upbringing and 
environment of the person charged with crime. They favour 
determinism. The ancient Indian writers do not enter into 
these speculations. But when they said that regard must be 
paid to time and place and other considerations they were faintly 
conscious of or were groping towards the ideas of the 2nd school. 

Fines are either fixed or not fixed (i. e. variable ). They 
range from a kakii}i to the confiscation of all wealth; fixed 
fines were of three kinds CBllei prathama sahasa, madhyama sahasa 
(middling amercement) and uttarm saham (highest). These are 
variously defined. According to Sahkha-Likhita the first ^ 
amercement is fine from 24 panas to 91, the middling one is 
from 200 to 500 panas and the highest is from six hundred to 1000 


^rrffr; I i q. by p. 664, p. 23, 

There was great divergence of views about the metal in which the 
fines were to be paid. According to Vijnanesvara the figures of fines in such 
verses as Manu VIII. 378 (where no metal is specified ) the panas are those 
of copper, while according to Bharuchi (quoted in S. V. p. 150 ) they are of 
gold. The S. ^ V. remarks that local usage is to be followed. The V, 
Mayukha (p. 255 ) states that in all texts (about fines) the mention of a 
number without specifying the object to which it refers is to be deemed to 
refer to panas, that pana is a copper piece one karsa in weight and that 
karsa is one fourth of a pala. Br. (q. by Sm. C. II. p. 99) states that the 
tables in Manu (VIII. 132-136) beginning with the dust particle in a beam 
and ending with karsipana is to be followed in ordeals and fines. An 
interesting sidelight is shed on crimes and their punishments in the In¬ 
scription of Calukya Vikramaditya V (dated sake 934) from Gadag which 
provides that the fines for abuse, assault, for drawing out a dagger, for 
stabbing and for adultery by a bachelor were respwtively 2 panas, 12 panas, 
3 gadyanas, 12 gadyanas and 3 gadyinas (vide E. I. vol. 20 p. 64.) 

50 
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in proportion to the value of the matter in dispute or the injury 
Caused. Manu VIIL 138 ( = Visnu Dh. S. IV. 10 ) states that the 
first, middling and highest fines are respectively 250, 500 und 
1000 panas, while Yaj. L 366 puts these respectively at 270, 540 
and 1080. The Mit. explains that the lesser figures of Manu re¬ 
present the fines to be awarded for offences committed without 
set purpose. Nar. (sahasa, verses 7-8) prescribes that 100 panas 
is the lowest limit of fines for the lowest kind of sahasa^ 500 is 
the lowest for middling sahasa, 1000 is the lowest fine in what 
is called the highest amercement (and might include death 
penalty, forfeiture of all property, banishment, branding and 
cutting off of a limb). Fines were supposed to be lesser than 
corporal punishment. Kat. (490-493 ) lays^^ down the follow¬ 
ing rules: Whatever figure of fine is prescribed in the smrti 
texts for a wrong it is to.be paid to the king in panas of copper or 
their equivalent. Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one 
half of a masa, there it is a golden masa that is meant; when 
the fine is declared in masas, they are to be understood as those 
of silver and where the fine is declared in krsnalas the same is 
to be understood; a masa is ’^%th of a karsapana. ’ The 
general rule that lesser punishment is to be inflicted on women 
is stated by Kat. (487 ) ‘ In the case of all offences, women are to 
suffer half of the fine in money which is prescribed for a male 
offender (of the same kind ) and when the punishment is death 
for a male, the punishment for a woman would be the excision 
of a limb.’ Kaut. (IIL 3) provides: ‘ a woman attains ability to 
enter into transactions on completion of 12 years and men when 
they are 16; if they disobey after that (i. e. after attaining 
majority) the wonaan shall be fined twelve panas and a man 
twice that amount.’^^7 Angiras quoted by the Mit. (on Yaj, 


Kvsd ^«wr vw srwfScri 1 3 Tr%f|s 5 Jrrof n 

3 II ^RTcVr. 490-493 q. by II. p. 127, 

P. 29-30 {there are various readings in all these). The f^. 
p. 202 says: qrWT^TT 

626. I vrRcfl M 

(487) q. by JI. p. 321, «r. p. 246. 

627. m srr- 
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IIL 243) states that^^s old man over eighty, a boy below 
sixteen, women and persons suffering from diseases are to be given 
half prayascitta and Sankba quoted by the Mit. (on the same 
verse) that a child less than five commits no crime nor sin by 
any act and is not to suffer any punishment nor to undergo a 
prayascitta ^29 Under the Indian Penal Code, sec. 82, nothing 
is an offence which is done by a child under seven years of age. 
The severity of punishment depended on caste also. In the case of 
theft, Gaut. XII. 15-16, Manu VIII. 338-39 prescribe that a vaisya, 
a ksatriya and a brahmana should respectively be fined twice, 
four times and eight times of the fine to be imposed upon a sudra 
for a theft, since each of these is deemed more and more aware 
of the heinousness of the crime. Kat. (485) and Vyasa state 
this as a general rule for all offences In the case of abuse 
and defamation the scales are turned in favour of the higher 
castes as regards fines. Gaut. XII. 1, 8-12, Manu VUL 267-268 
(=Nar.parusya 15-16), Yaj. 11. 206-207 prescribe that a ksatriya 
or a vaisya or a sudra abusing or defaming a brahmana was 
to be respectively punished with the fine of 100 panas, 150 panas 
and with corporal punishment (cutting off the tongue), while 
a brahmana defaming a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra was to be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas respectively (nothing in the last case 
acc. to Gaut. XU. 13). In the case of adultery and rape the 
caste of the offender and of the woman concerned made great 
difference in the punishment awarded. For adultery with a 
woman of the same caste Yaj. 11. 286 prescribed the highest 
amercement, the middling one when the paramour was of a 
higher caste, but if the male be of a lower caste than the 
woman, the male offender was sentenced to death and the 
woman had her ears cut off. Corporal punishment assumes 
( as pointed out by the Dandaviveka p. 20) various forms accor¬ 
ding as it is meant to cause only harassment (pain) or is 


^ vtcr^ i ^ n q* by 

on II. 6 (without name). The fncIT® on III. 243 ascribes the 
first to aif^^^and the last two to 

629. Nar. IV. 85 holds that a boy is called sisu and is like an embryo 

till eight and bMa or poganda thereafter till 16. ^ 
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carried out by cutting off (or destroying) a limb or to cause 
death. Harassment or pain may be indicted by imprisonment, 
beating, putting fetters, by making ridiculous (by the complete 
shaving of the head, declaring the offence by beat of drum in 
the presence of the convict, parading him through the streets on 
an ass) and marking him with signs indicative of offences like 
theft. Manu (VUI. 125) provides that punishment may fall 
upon any one (or more) of ten places in the case of the 
three higher castes, viz. the private parts, the belly, the tongue 
{either whole or half), the hands, the feet, the eyes, the nose, 
the ears, wealth and the whole body, but a brahmana shall 
depart unhurt from the country (i e. he is to be only banished). 
Br. (SBE. 33 p. 388 verses 9-10) speaks of fourteen places of 
punishment adding the neck, the thumb and index, the fore¬ 
head, the lips, the hind part, hips, one half of the feet (to 
Manu’s ten) and omitting wealth and the whole body there¬ 
from. Gaut. XU. 43, Kaut. IV. 8, Manu (Vm. 125, 380-381), 
yaj.II. 270,Nar.{sahasa, 9-10), Visnu V. 1-8, Br. (SBE. vol. 
33 p. 388 verse 11), Vrddha-Harlta VH. 191 prescribe that 
a brahmana was not to be sentenced to death or corporal 
punishment for any offence whatever, but if he were guilty of 
an offence deserving the death penalty, he was to be punished 
by ordering his entire head to be shaved, he might be banished 
from the country (from the city acc. to Nar.), a mark appro¬ 
priate to the grave sin committed by him might be branded on 
hie forehead and he might be paraded on an ass. Yama,*^^ 
quoted by Sm. 0. and V. P., while providing that a brahmana 
was to be free from undergoing corporal punishment, allows 


631. w rmi n v *r vt} w Tgrq fit i g i fstrur 

sTtM (UTWnr 9-10). 

In these days of fasts as part of the technique of satyagraha for redress of 
grievances or for justice pursued by Mahatma Gandhi and some of his 
ardent followers it is interesting to note that the widow of the murdered 
brahmana referred to on p. 397 had been undergoing voluntary starvation 
(prayopave&) for four days for securing punishment of her husband’s 
murderer ( who she believed was a wizard ) and that the king himself being 
unable to prove the guilt pf the accused began to starve himself and found 
proof by supernatural means (Rajatarahgini IV. 82-105). 
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the king to keep a brahmana offender in confinement in a 
secret place and give him bare maintenance or the king may 
make him do the work of guarding cattle for a month or a 
fortnight or make him perform other work not fit for a decent 
brahmana. The Mit on Yaj. II. 270 explains that the mark 
of female private parts for violating gum's bed, of a tavern 
for drinking the liquor called sura, a dog’s foot for theft, of a 
headless corpse for brahmana murder (as laid down by Manu 
IX. 237 and 240, Visnu Dh. S. V. 4) is to be made on the 
forehead only if the offender (whether a brahmana or not) 
did not perform prdyaicitta for those grave sins. Branding 
with marks appropriate to the crime committed were in vogue 
in Borne and in Britain up to 1699 (such as the mark of the 
letter M for murderers, T for thieves &:c.). Vide Barnes 
‘Story of punishment * p. 62. The Ba jatarahgini (IV. 96-106) 
refers to a case in the reign of king Candrapida of Kashmir 
when a brahmana guilty of the murder of a brahmana was 
exempted from death sentence because of the smiti rule. 
Manu IX. 241 gives option that a brahmana (unintentionally ) 
guilty of grave offences may be punished with the middle 
amercement or he may be banished from the realm keeping 
all his wealth. The punishments for a brahmana offender* 
according to Gaut. XII. 44, were preventing him from doing 
the same thing again, depriving him of all wealth, taking 
sureties from him, proclaiming him as a thief in the city 
banishment, putting on his forehead the mark indicative of his 
crime. Ap. Dh.S. (IL 10.27.16-17 lays down that a brahmana 
guilty of murder, theft, forcible seizure of another s land was 
to have his eyes covered over with cloth for the whole of his life 
(while a sudra guilty of any of the three was to receive the death 
sentence). Vrddha-Harita (Vn.209-210) says that a brahmana 
should be branded on the body for all those offences that entailed 
corporal punishment for other offenders, that he should have his 
head shaved, that he should be deprived of all his property and 
banished from the realm. The force of popular feeling on the 
point of exempting a brahmana offender from the death seiffence 
was so great that Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay) m Begu- 
lation 14 of 1827, sec. IV (cl. 5) exempted brahmanas and women 
from death sentence even for murder where public feeling wou 
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be shocked It is not to be supposed that this exemption of 
the brahmaua from the death sentence was unanimous or uni¬ 
versal. Kat. (806) contains this remarkable statement 
‘ Even a brahmana deserves to be killed if he be guilty of 

634. wicTrftc!^ 

II. p. 126. Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 125 makes it clear that the 
absence of a fine occurs only in the case of a brahmana who was a first 
offender, who did not commit the offence with forethought and who was 
endowed with learning, good family and character. The Sm. C. II. p. 124 
relying on Manu IX. 236 says that a brahmana could be imprisoned but he 
could not be subjected to such corporal punishment as cutting off a limb or 
whipping. The Smrtis openly regarded the brahmana's person as sacred 
and so saved his body. The smrtis endeavoured to reach the ideal of the 
rule of law and succeeded to a great extent in doing so. They held that every 
man, whatever his rank or condition, was subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The only 
differential treatment that we find is in the appointment of judges (pp, 272- 
273), in the order of taking up causes of litigants (p. 298), in the punishment 
for perjury (Manu VIII. 123-124), in the matter of corporal punishment, 
in abuse, defamation and assault (pp.395-397), in punishment for adultery, 
in the repayment of debts and in the punishment for theft, which was severer 
for a brahmana. It will be shown below that from the 13th century, as 
indicated by the Sm. C., S. V. and Madanaratna, differential punishments 
had gone out of vogue. The smrtis did not, like some modern freedom-loving 
people, declare the equality of all before the law on paper and in practice 
indulge in lynching. Further the smrtis required all offenders of whatever 
caste to be brought before the same tribunals. Manu VIII. 335 and Yaj. 
I. 358 emphasize that there is none who is exempt from punishment 
in the king’s court whether the person be the king’s father or teacher or 
friend or mother or wife or a son or a family priest or brother or father-in- 
law or maternal uncle. Sahkha-Likhita and Kit. (481) no doubt say that 
a king should not punish his parents, his family priest, teacher, near 
relatives, forest hermits, ascetics. But, as the Sm. C. II. p. 126 explains, 
the real meaning is not that the king is to allow these to escape scot-free, 
but that he should not inflict corporal punishments or fines on these, but 
should employ admonition or severe reproof towards them. The smrtis 
do not contain rules like those in the Indian Criminal Pro. Code entitling 
Europeans and Americans in India to claim a jury preponderantly composed 
of their countrymen and claiming trial only by the High Court or like the 
privileges of the English Peers to be tried only by the House of Lords for 
felonies or the doctrine of the benefit of clergy abolished in 1827. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 140-143 and 147-152 about certain privileges of brahmanas. 

635. wnsr®^ 
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causing abortion, if he be a thief (of gold) or if he kills 
a brahmana woman with a sharp weapon or if he kills 
a chaste woman Kautilya (IV. 11) prescribes that a 
brahmana who aims at the kingdom or who forces entrance 
into the king’s harem or who incites wild tribes or enemies 
( against his king) or who foments disaffection (or rebellion) 
in forts, the country or the army should be sentenced to death 
by drowning. The fact that Carudatta, a brahmana, is 
represented as having been condemned to death by king 
Palaka in the Mrcchakatika indicates that the sentence of 
death against brahmanas was not entirely unheard of. It 
appears from Pick’s ‘ Social organisation ’ &c. p, 212 that in 
many Jataka passages the execution of brahmanas is referred to. 

The Santiparva chap. 268 contains an interesting dialogue 
between king Dyumatsena and his son prince Satyavat on the 
subject of the punishment of death, which contains some of the 
arguments forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether. The prince pleads 
that punishment should be light even for grave offences, 
that when the sentence of death is carried out in the case of 
robbers,several innocent persons (such as the wife, the 
mother, the son of the condemned man) suffer great loss (and 
they may die also), that if offenders give themselves up to 
priests, swear before them that they will never commit sin, 
they may be let off after undergoing penance, that if great men 
go astray their punishment should be proportionate to their 
greatness. The king replies that in former ages when people 
were most truthful, soft-hearted, and not hot-tempered the 
punishment of saying ‘fie on you’ sufficed, then vocal 
remonstrances and upbraidings sufficed, but in the later ages 
(of Kali) corporal punishment and death sentence have to be 
resorted to and that some people are not deterred even by the 
fear of death sentence. 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several modes 
of punishment. The sentence of death was, acc. to Kam. XIV. 
16, i^lukra IV. 1. 93, to be avoided even in the gravest offences 
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except for the offence of subverting the state. ^ Visnu Dh. S. 
V* 1 provides that all persons except brahmanas guilty of the 
mahapatakas may be sentenced to death. But Manu IX 236 
says that this extreme penalty was to be awarded only if they 
performed no prayascitta. Kaut. (IV. 11) prescribes death 
sentence for causing the death of any one with a sharp weapon, 
Vrddha-Harita (VII. 190) prescribes it for incendiaries, poisoners, 
murderers, robbers, bad characters, rogues and those guilty of 
grave sins. The death sentence was carried out in various 
ways such as by giving poison or by trampling at the feet 
of an elephant, or by a sharp weapon (like a sword), by 
being burnt or drowned Impalement was a punishment pres¬ 
cribed by Manu IX. 276 for thieves guilty of housebreaking by 
night (after first cutting off their hands), by Yaj. II. 273 for 
those who made another a captive or stole horses and elephants 
or killed another by the use of force and by Vrddha- 
Harita Vn. 202 for the murderer of a brahmana or for one who 
killed a woman, a child or a cow. Death sentence by being 
trampled under the feet of an elephant continued up to the 
times of the Marathas. The Dasakumaracarita 4th Ucchvasa 
shows that a thief could be trampled upon by an elephant by 
way of punishment. Vide * Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar * 
(edited by Mr. G. S. Sardesai) vol. 43 No. 143 p. 114 ( dated 
7-9-1775 A. D.), where out of seven dacoits of the Berad caste 
two were ordered to be trampled to death at the feet of an 
elephant^ and five were ordered to be simply beheaded. 
Death sentence is said by the Dandaviveka (p. 20) to be simple 
Buddha ), which is of two kinds, amcitra when the offender is 
beheaded (with a sword), and dtra or vidtra ( when the offender 
is impaled or burnt) and it is misra (when his hands or feet or 
other limbs are cut off and then he is killed )^®. Simple death 


B gjm. XIV. 16. This is q. by p. 61 verse 346. 
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n. 20 , verse 1287, p. 144. 

639. In • Pandyan Kingdom ' by Prof. K. A. Nilkant Sastri p, 224 
the sentence for the murderer of a brahmana is shown to have been that of 
being tied to the leg of a he-buffalo and being dragged by it, 

640. The word * suddha-vadha * is used by Manu IX. 279 and the 

words * suddha * and * citra' occur ip Kautilya IV. U and also in Santi 
85.22 TT5ri w RnTt ^ I aniffnifii 
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is prescribed by Manu IX. 271 for those who abet thieves by 
giving them subsistence, illstrume^ts of house-brc^hldng or 
asylum. If a man of a low caste had sexual intercourse with a 
woman of a higher paste (with or without her consent) or 
kidnapped a maiden he was to be sentenced to death, (Manu 
VUL 366, Yaj. n. 286-288, 294). Vas. XXI. 1-5 prescribed for a 
sudra, vaisya or ksatriya guilty of adultery with a brahmana 
woman the horrible punishment of being burnt to dpath after being 
respectively covered with virava grass, with red darbhas and iara 
leaves respectively and similar punishment for a sudra paramour 
of a ksatriya or vaisya woman and for a vaisya paramour of a 
ksatriya woman. The consenting woman (adulteress) was, acc. to 
Vas. XXL 1-3, to be shaved, to have her head anointed with clarifi¬ 
ed butter arid to be paraded naked on an ass and left to die on the 
Great Journey,*while, acc. toGaut. XXin.l4 and Manu,Vin. 371, 
an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her parents, 
was to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was a man 
of lower caste. Sahkha^^ prescribes this punishment ( of being 
devoured by dogs) for a woman’s paramour of a lower caste and 
for the erring woman death by burning. Vrddha-Harlta VII. 192 
prescribes that in the case of a woman who is a confirmed adul¬ 
teress, or who destroys her foetus, her husband should have hpr 
ears,, nose and lips cut off and then she should be banished and 
verses 220-221 prescribe death by being burnt with grass 
(katagni) for those guilty of incest. These severe penalties 
for adultery were very much relaxed and softened by later 
smrti writers as is shown in H. of Dh. vol. EE. pp. 571-573. 
A man who made a breach in the embankment of a lake 
or tank (and thereby caused it to become dry ) may be sentenc¬ 
ed to death by drowning (Manu IX. 279) or a woman who 
was extremely wicked (such as one who killed her own chijd 
in the womb) or who murdered a man or who destroyed the 
embankments of a tank may have a stone tied round her 
neck and be drowned, provided she be not pregnant at the time 
of the sentence (Yaj. IL 278). Yaj. EE. 279 (=Matsyapurana 
227. 200) prescribes death by being gored by the horns of bulls 
(after the nose, lips, ears and hands are cut off) for a wonian 
who is guilty of poisoning (the food or drink of another) or 
who is guilty of incendiarism or who kills her husband, elders 


quoted by ft. t. p. 396. 
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or her own child (provided she is not pregnant)^. Yaj. 11. 
282 provides death by being burnt with the fire of straw for those 
who set fire to growing crops, houses, forests, village, pastures 
and threshing floors or who approach the queen. Nar. (pirusya, 
verse 31) prescribes that one who strikes with a weapon the king, 
even though the latter be at fault, should be impaled and roasted 
in fire. These examples are enough to convey an idea of the 
crimes for which the sentence of death was provided in some of 
the ancient smrtis. Manu VIH. 272, Nar. (parusya 24), Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 24 prescribe the pouring of boiling oil in the mouth 
and ears of a sudra who through insolence tries to expound 
dharma to brahmanas. Cutting off limbs as a punishment 
(particularly hands and feet or fingers) was ccmmon in 
the case of thieves, pickpockets and cut-purses (Manu 
IX 276-277, Nar., parisista verse 32, Ysj. IL 274). Excision 
of the tongue was the sentence when a sudra abused a brah- 
mana or a ksatriya by falsely charging him with some 
grave sin (Ap. Dh. S. IL 10. 27. 14, Manu VIH. 270, 
Narada, parusya 22), when a Sudra loudly repeated the Veda 
along with twice-born persons (Gaut. XII. 4), when a person 
abused the king (Nar., parusya 30), when a i)erson repeatedly 
proclaimed what was disliked by the king or divulged the secret 
policy of the king (Yaj. H 302). Excision of the male organ 
was prescribed for a sudra who sexually approached a woman of 
the three higher varnas (Gaut. XU 2), for any one guilty of 
the rape of another’s wife (Vrddha-Harita VIL 201 and also 
confiscation of all property), for anyone guilty of-incest or 
intercourse with mother, mother’s sister, paternal aunt, sister. 


642. The general rule was that women were not to be killed on any 
acjcount. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 575, 593-94. Certain offences were 
exceptions. Even as to them Vas. XXI. 10 and Yaj. I. 72 suggest another 
and very mild alternative viz. abandonment when a woman con¬ 

ceives from intercourse with a man of lower varna or when a woman was 
guilty of killing her husband or foetus. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. III. 268 
the king appears to have had to undergo some expiation for ordering the 
death of a guilty woman. In the 18th century the famous judge of the 
Pfeshwa^s court, Ram^stri Prabhune, ordered a woman guilty of a brah¬ 
man's murder to undergo only the expiation of circumambulating the holy 
shrine and hill of Tryambakewara near Nasik ( * Selections from Peshwa's 
Daftar', vol. 43 No. 156 pp. 121-122). Under sec. 382 of the Indian Cri. 
minalProc^ure Code 'if a woman ^tenced^to death isibnnd to be preg- 
fmnt| the High Court shall order the execution of the sentence to be, post- 
poned and may, if it thinks> fit, commute the sentence to transportation 
for 
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the wife of an uncle, friend or pupil, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
teacher’s wife, a woman come for refuge, the queen, an ascetic 
woman, a wet-nurse and any chaste woman or a woman of a 
higher varna (Nar., stripuihsayoga73-75). The nose, the ears and 
the hands were cut off in the case of an offender guilty of selling 
false gold or forbidden flesh such as that of a dog ( Yaj. U. 297 ). 
For branding, vide Gaut. XII. 44, Baud. Dh. S. 1.10.19, Nar. 
(sahasa 10), Manu XL 237 (=Matsya 227.16), Visnu Dh. S. V. 3-7. 
The Dandaviveka (p. 47 ) states that branding was to be resorted 
to if the proper penance was not performed and if the offence 
was intentional. Yaj. IL 202 provides branding for a gambler 
using false dice and (IL 294) for persons of the three higher 
varnas having intercourse with a very low caste woman and 
Daksa Vn. 33 prescribes it for an ascetic giving up his duties. 
The RajatarahginI mentions (VI. 108-112 ) that king Yasaskara 
(939-948 A. D.) of Kashmir branded on a brahmana’s forehead the 
mark of dog’s foot. Kesavapandita in his Dandanlti-prakarana 
(p. 6) quotes the author of the Vaijayantl (Nanda-pandita) to the 
effect that the making of marks was to be effected with the juice 
of the marking nut in the case of brahmanas and with a red-hot 
iron salaka in the case of others. In England about a hundred 
years ago branding for desertion from the army was practised. 
Manu VIIL 370 prescribes the shaving of the head as a punish¬ 
ment for a woman who pollutes a maiden, Nar. (sahasa 10) pres¬ 
cribes it for a brahmana who is not sentenced to death on account 
of his caste, Sankha-Likhita (q. by Apararka p. 807) for one who 
abuses oflScers, brahmanas and elders. Megasthenes (Fragment 
XXVn. p. 72 ) notes ‘ If one is guilty of a very heinous offence 
the king orders his hair to be cropped, this being a punishment 
to the last degree infamous ’. Imprisonment for life is prescrib¬ 
ed by Visnu V. 71 for striking out both eyes of a man and by 
Sukra IV. 1. 88 ( for repeating an offence more than three times) 
For imprisonment with labour, vide Sukra IV. 1.92 and 108-109. 
Flogging was prescribed^ by Vishnu Dh. S. V. 105for a woman. 

643. The punishment of whipping is allowed in England for several 
offences; vide • Laws of England * (ed. by Lord Hailsham, vol. JX* 
pp, 229-230 ). In India under the Prisons Act (IX of 1894 ) by section 46 
whipping is allowed for certain prison offences and under the Whipping Act 
(IV of 1909 ) whipping is awarded for certain offences such as theft, house¬ 
breaking, dacoity, rape and for juvenile offenders. In modern times many 
persons interested in criminology and penology condemn most strongly the 
stentences of death and whipping. ^ ^ ^ J * 

q, in Pp. 531-533, 
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in her monthly course touching intentionally membei^s of th4 
higher castes. It was also t»escribed for offenders who were davfe^ 
or who were dependents and for Women, minors, lunatics, old 
men, po6r men and those Suffering from diseases (Kat.). Ihe 
punishment of banishment was prescribed for brShmanas guilty 
of'the gravest offences meriting death sente nce ' (Gaut. XU 44, 
Manu IX. 241, Vin. 380, Visnu Dh. S. V. 3 and 8, Baud Dh. S. 
1.10.19, Yaj. n. 270). It was often associated with branding. 
Banishment is also prescribed by Yaj. I. 339 for oflScers taking 
bribes (and also confiscation of all wealth), for a ^rjured 
brahmana witness (Yaj. IL 81), for one who embezzles the money 
of a corporation or transgresses the conventions agreed 
upon by a guild or village &c (Yaj. n. 187, Manu VUL 
219, Visnu DL S. V. 167-168), for playing with false dice 
(Yaj, n. 202 and Nar., dytitasamahvaya 6), for a brahma'da 
guilty of very heinous offences^ (Santi 14, 116). I^kra 
( IV. 1,98-108) contains a long list of offenders that deserve 
toi be sentenced to banishment. Confiscation: of all property 
was the punishment for several offences such as the commiss* 
ion of the maMpatakas by persons other than brahmanas, 
provided they committed them unintentionally (Manu IX. 242), 
for perjury, for taking bribes by sabhyas (Visnu Dh.' S. 
V. 179-180). Nar. (prakirnaka 10-11) provides a humane rule 
^at even when i^e king orders the confiscation of all the 
I»roperty of an offender he should not deprive the offender 
of the tools of his trade or the tools of his craft, such as arms 
in the case of a soldier, materials of art in the case of artisans, 
ornaments of; courtezans, musical instruments of musicians. 
Sahkha-Likhita^® quoted by V, <R. p. 656 contain a similar 
provision. Enhanced punishment was prescribed for committ> 
ing an offence again. Visnu Dh. S, HL 93 holds that a king 
shcnild never pardon or let off a man who is guilty of a second 
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offence (though a first offender may be let off with a mere 
admonition). Kaul IV. 10 states that when a person is a first 
offender ais to theft at a holy place or as a pickpocket or house- 
breaking from the roof, his thunib and index finger'may be cut 
off or he may be filled 54 panas, for a second offence air fingers 
may be cut or a fiiie of 100 panas may be levied; for a third 
offence the punishment is cutting of the right hand or a fine-of 
400 panas and for the fourth death in any way the king may 
direct.* Mapu IX. ^77, Yaj. 11. 274, Visnu Dh. S. V. 136 contain 
a;similar rule. Vide Ap. Dh. ’S. II. 10. 27.11-13 for aduliery. 
I^ several people conspire together and kill or injure a sii^gle 
man the punishment was to be double of what a single man 
c6mmitting the same offence would receive ( Kaut; lir 19, Yaj. 
II; 221, Visnfi Dh. S. V. 73). As indibative of the superstitions 
of ancient (ahd even modern) times punishment for witchcraft 
may be mentioned. Kaut. IV. 4 presbtibes^ thb employment of 
spies to find out those who profess to use charms for securing 
illibit love and bani^ them and adds that persons who are engag¬ 
ed in witchc]i*aft to injure ottiers ma/be similarly dealt with.''In 
thd times of the Peshwas wizui^dfe^^ and raisers of ghosts appbar 
to hav^ bbeU frequent and #ere^Bfev.6rely dealt with by tiie peo¬ 
ple themseiyfes by being put to (J^ath, but the State generally 
confiscated tlie property or cut off the alleged wizard’s finger. Up 
Wthe beginning of the 18th^ century evbn in England wretched 
olfi women were frequently ionvicted as witches and hanged 

—--1-----1-rr^-H- 
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’ 647. Vide ‘ Selections fmm Peshwa’s records ’ vol.'43 pp. 25-26 about 
frequent witchcraft in'Kolhapur territories (and a wizard ^of the indng diste 
being impaled), p. 32 (for a wom^n who was killed as a witch by^ the PaUls 
wUhout Government orders) and Rao Bahadur,Wad’s extractsirDniPeshwk’_s 
Diaries vol. II. p. 7 (for confiscation of Vatan and razing to^tbe ground tbe 
house of a ghost-raiser) and vol. VIII. p. 147 (for^cutting off a finger). . 

,648. Vide e. g. 6,State Trials p. 647 (a trial of witches, held in 16^5 
A. D. before Sir Matthew Hale C. B, who condemned them to death ) and 
8 State Trials p. 1017'(in 1682) and Stephens’ 'History of Cr, Law 6t 
England ’ voh II. p. 435 for numerous cases of trials for witchcraft between 
1653 to 1712 A. D., Vide Lea’s •Superstition and force* (ed. of 1878) p. 
425 as to torture, of heretics for extracting confessions expressly allowed by 
Papal Bulls and pp. 5,06-507 for torture being allowed in sorcery and witch- 
craftcases in England up to the 17th century. Vide a very discerning and 
interesting pap4r on ''Witchcraft in Ancient India * by Dr, Winternitz in 
Indian Antiquary, vol. 28 pp. 71-'85, 
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IX. 290 (=»Matsya 227. 183) prescribes the very mild 
punidiment of the fine of 200 papas for all incantations intended 
to destroy life, for magic rites and various kinds of raising 
ghosts and goblins. Medhatithi and Xulluka say that if the 
magic rites are successful the punishment would be that for 
eaurder. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 361 verse 16) provides banish¬ 
ment for those who practise incantations with roots. 

Kaut. in 11. 5 prescribes that a jail should be constructed 
in the capital provided with separate accommodation for men 
and women kept apart and well guarded at the entrances. He 
further provides that among the duties of the nagaraka is to 
let out of the jail on the day of the festival of the birth con¬ 
stellation of the king and on the full moon day (of every 
month) such persons as are young, very old, suffering from 
diseases and helpless, or those who are charitably disposed may 
pay the fines or others bind themselves by an agreement to pay 
in cash the fines for the offences for which the prisoners are jailed 
(and then the prisoners may be released). The persons jailed 
may be set free on their working every day or once in fiv® 
days or by undergoing corporal punishment (whipping &c.), 
paying fines in cash. Prisoners may be released from jail 
(as a favour) on the conquest of fresh territory or on 
the coronation of the Crown Prince or on the birth of a son 
to the king. In the Delhi Topra Pillar Edict No. IV ( Corpus 
11 vol. I. p. 123 and E. I. vol. H, pp. 253-54) Emperor Asoka 
promulgates that he gives three days* respite to prisoners on 
whom judgment has been passed and who have been condemned 
to death and in the 5th Pillar Edict of Delhi Topra (Corpus I L 
vol. L p. 126-128 and E. I. vol. IL pp. 258-259) he says that 
he let off prisoners 25 times in 26 years (which is in conformity 
with Kautilya’s dictum cited above). In the first separate 
Edicts at Dhauli Asoka addresses his officers of justice in the 
capital (Nagaravyamhunkuh) that they should so act that even a 
single person should not unnecessarily suffer imprisonment or 
pain. In ^ite of this if we are to believe Yuan Chwang, ASoka 
in his early career wap most cruel and had constructed a jail 
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that was called Hell-prison of ASoka (vide Watters, vol. II. 
pp. 88-90). Manu IX. 288 requires that all jails should be so 
built as to abut on the royal road where the offenders suffering 
pain and in bad condition would be seen by all (in order to 
deter others from committing offences). The Silappadikaram, 
one of the earliest works in Tamil, mentions the release of 
prisoners on the king’s birthday and at the founding of a 
temple (pp. 38-39 of Mr. Dikshitar’s translation). Kalidasa 
in the Malavikagnimitra®** (Act IV) makes the Vidusaka 
report to the king, ‘the astrologers think that, as the constellation 
on which Your Majesty was born is in evil aspect now, let all 
prisoners be released Kalidasa (in Baghu 17.19) alludes to 
the release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences 
at the time of the coronation of king Atithi. The Bihat-Samhita 
(47*81 ) states that when the king takes the Pusyasmna 
(ceremonial bath on the day on which the moon is in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Pusya constellation in the month of Pausa or 
every month) he may order release except as to those prisoners 
who were convicted for offences connected with his own person 
or with the harem. In the Mrcchakatika (Act X) also various 
occasions for the release of prisoners are mentioned by the 
executioner. The Harsacarita*®* (H. 2nd para) refers to the 
usage of releasing prisoners at the time of a coronation and 
on the birth of Harsa (IV. ). The prisoners are described 
in the latter passage as having long beards and as darkened 
by the accumulation of dirt on their bodies. 

Manu IX. 243 enjoins upon the king not to appropriate to 
himself the property of a man guilty of the mahSpatakas (by 
way of fine or confiscation) and warns that if he takes it out 
of greed he is tainted by the guilt of the offender. Manu (IX. 
244-45 ) recommends that such fine may be cast into water as 
an offering to Varuna (the Lord of waters) who wields sceptre 
even over kings or may be bestowed on learned and virtuous 
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brah^nas, that are lords of the whole world. Manu (IX. 
246-^47) further states that in the country where the king 
avoids taking the property of very wicked sinners men become 
long-Jived, crops spring up, there is no infant mortality &c. 

Generally no one was allowed to take the law into his own 
hands except as to recovery of debts (which will be discussed 
below). But Nar. (parusya^^^ 11-14) contains the following 
remarkable passage: ‘ If a ivapdka^ a meda, a candala, one devoid 
of a limb, one gaining livelihood by killing animals, an 
elephant driver, vrdtya (i. e. deprived of caste for non¬ 
performance of upanayam ), a slave, one who disregards his 
elders or spiritual teacher—if these should transgress the limits 
they must observe towards their superiors, they should be punish¬ 
ed thto and there by the person offended and the person so doing 
is not regarded as committing an offence (equal to theft). Should 
any such low person insult another {who is his superior) that 
man himself shall punish him and the king has nothing to do 
with the punishment. These people are like the refuse ( dregs) 
of humanity and their property also is impure. The king is 
entitled Xo inflict bodily punishment (whipping ), but he should 
not inflict fines on them The Mit. on Yaj. H. 270 quotes a text 
of .yrddha-Manu of similar import and explains that the words 
‘ the .king, should avoid taking fines ’ refer to cases of grave 
offences , , 

Something must be said about the law of Limitation. In 
the smrtis and digests rules of Limitation play very little part 
for several reasons. on spiritual grounds, which will be set 
out under the title of rnadana, not only the debtor, but also his 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons were liable to pay a debt 
(Mit. on Yaj. 11. 50), there was no scope at all for prescribing any 
period of linxitation so far as recovery of debts was concerned* 
Unpaid purchase money was treated as a debt. In other matters 
also the smrtis and dharmasastras, under the influence of 
religious and other-worldly considerations always lean against 
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allowing mere lapse of time to prevent a man from asserting 
his just rights. But rarely there were writers who were more 
secular and laid down periods of limitation. For example, 
Kaundinya®^ (quoted in V. Matraki p. 341) holds that a debt 
not claimed for ten years cannot be recovered except when the 
creditor was a minor or very old or was a woman or was suffer¬ 
ing from disease or there was confusion due to invasion or (the 
creditor or debtor) had left the country. Some important rules 
on the law of Limitation are set out here in one place : 

1. Manu Vm. 148, Yaj. H. 24, Gaut. XH. 35, Vas. 16.17, 
Nar. IV. 79 and others state that enjoyment of 
immovable property in the presence of the real owner 
without protest from him causes loss of ownership 
and ten years’ enjoyment of movables under similar 
circumstances leads to the same result. There are 
various views on the subject which have already been 
indicated above (on pp. 322-325 ). 

2. An exception to the above rule is stated to be that no 
limitation applies to pledges, boundaries, deposits, and 
to the property of minors, idiots, the State, women 
and brahmanas learned in the Vedas. Vide Gaut. XII. 
35-36, Vas. 16.18, Manu VIIL 149, Yaj. IL 25, Nar. 
IV. 81, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 312 verse 21). 

3. As the rules about deposit are extended by Nar. 
( upanidhi verse 14) to articles borrowed or given to 
artisans for being worked, and to anvahitu, nyam and 
pratinyasa, in the case of these also there would be 
ordinarily no bar of limitation. Vide Manu VIII- 
145-146, Yaj. H. 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 7-8. Here also 
there are dicta to the contrary. Marici (q. in Sm. C. II. 
p 69 quoted above on p. 326) says that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments and the like borrowed in a friend¬ 
ly way would have to be returned (at the latest) in 
four or five years, otherwise they are lost. Acc. to 
Vyasa^^ this rule would not apply to what is lent to 
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friends, relatives, brahmanas and the servants of the 
king on their request. 

4. It appears that a period of twenty years was prescrib¬ 
ed for avoiding a document on the ground of patent 
defects by one who had seen it and was affected by 
it. Vide Kat. 298-300. Similarly when a thing is 
enjoyed for twenty years on the basis of a writing in 
the presence of an opponent able (to challege the 
enjoyment and the writing) then the writing becomes 
unassailable (even if the witnesses are all dead or 
there is no other document for comparison). Vide 
Kat. (299 

5. A deed settling a boundary dispute becomes unas¬ 
sailable after twenty years. Vide Kat. ( 301 

6. No suit can lie on a document executed beyond thirty 
years, which has never been seen by any body nor 
read out (by the creditor to any body ) even though 
the attesting witnesses may be living. Vide Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 308 verse 29 

In the preceding pages we have passed in review the law 
of judicial procedure, evidence and limitation. A careful 
perusal will convince any unbiassed reader that the Dharma- 
sastras evolved during the course of centuries an indigenous 
system of judicial procedure of a high order. Narada, Brhas- 
pati and Katyayana represent the high water mark of ancient 
Indian adjective law. These writers flourished before 600 A. D. 
and the first two of them are probably older by several centu¬ 
ries than that date. They present an orderly system providing 
for the appointment and duties of judges, proper pleadings, the 
law of evidence and limitation, decrees and their execution, 
crimes and punishments. Tnis system compares most favour¬ 
ably with any system of judicial procedure prevalent anywhere 
in the West up to the 18th century A. D. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CONTRACTS 

There are only three titles of law, viz. recovery of debts, 
the relation of husband and wife ( slrtpuHmyoga) and partition 
of wealth (daijabhaga) that are of importance to modern Hindus, 
since to a very large extent they are even now governed in 
these matters by the ancient Hindu Law as interpreted by the 
commentators. These three topics therefore have to be described 
in detail while other titles will not and cannot be allowed to 
occupy much space. In almost all smrtis and digests of Hindu 
Law rvadana (recovery of debts) is treated of first. Therefore 
here also that subject will be taken up first. A good deal of 
the matter falling under the title of the relation of husband 
and wife has already been dealt with in the 2nd volume of the 
History of Dharmasastra pp. 427-636. The topic of ddyabhdga 
will be dealt with last of all, the other topics being taken up 
in the same order as in Manu. Many of the vyavaharapadas 
are concerned with the law of contracts in various aspects, viz. 
the contract of debt, of pledge or mortgage, of bailments, of 
sale, of partnership, of hire and service. 

Our writers do not set out with an analysis of the con¬ 
ception of contract in general. They had before them the 
ancient 18 titles of law, many of which related to various kinds 
of contracts and therefore they take up one title after another, 
in the order contained in Manu or in Narada (as the Sm. 0. n. 
p. 206 expressly says). But it is not to be supposed that they 
did not evolve certain general principles about contracts. They 
do say a good deal about the competence of persons to enter 
into contracts, about fraud vitiating all contracts, about 
damages for breach of contract &c. Sim ilaily the dharma- 
EiSstras do not lay down a general Code of rules applicable to 
all transfers of immovable property, nor do they treat of 
transfers by way of sale, mortgage or gift in separate sections. 
What they have to say on these transfers is tacked on to some 
vyavaharapada e, g. they speak about sales and exchanges of 
land under asvami-'t’ikraya and sImSvivfida, about gifts under 
dattspradanfta and afeut mortgages under-rnadana.- As this 
work has" to represent what the anderrtr law was like the 
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arrangement has been followed here. Similarly the law of 
crimes is not to be fmind in one place. It is scattered under 
different titles of law such v£kp&rdsya, dapdaparusya, sahasa, 
strlsahgrahana and steya; nor is there a complete analysis of 
intention or motire or of the right of private defence, although 
all these subjects are briefly dealt with in the smrtis in different 
pdace's. 

. A great deal >has been said by ancient writers about what, 
persons are competent to enter into transactions (vyavahara) 
The ArthaSastra (in III. 1) *** has a lengthy disquisition on it* 
Briefly, it holds that dependent persons, minors, extremely old 
people, those charged with grave sins, sannyasins, persons who 
are devoid of a limb and those who are addicted to vices (like 
drinking and whoring ) are incompetent and agreements made 
with such people are invalid. Among dependent people Kautilya 
mentions a son when the father is alive (and manages the affairs), 
a father when he has a son (who manages the family affairs), a 
brother who has left the family, a younger brother whose share 
has not been separated, a woman whose husband or son is alive, 
a slave or a hired servant. He states that these may enter into 
binding agreements if those on whom they are dependent 
authorize them to do so. He further says that contracts made 
by persons that are at the time of making them intoxicated 
or are under the influence of wrath or are distressed or 
are of unsound mind or under duress (imprisoned or confined ) 
are invalid. Yaj. (IL 31-32) concisely puts down the same 
propositions by saying that all transactions brought about by 
force or fraud should be declared (by the king) to be un¬ 
enforceable, so also those entered into by women or the other 
persons specified above or entered into at night, or in the 
interior of the house or outside the town or village (in a forest 
&;e.) or with one’s enemy or by persons unconnected with or 
unauthorized by the persons who are to be bound by them. 
Manu (VIIL 165 and 168) also declares that all transactions 
(such as sale, mortgage, gfft) brought about by force or fraud are 
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662. It sbonld be noted that the rules of Kaut. and Yaj. are in 
remarkable agreement aitb sections 11 to 19 of the Indian Contract Act 
(U of 1873). 
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liull And Void. Nar. IV. 26-42 treat this subject^ exhaus* 
tively. Some of Narada’s dicta are interesting. He says:' in 
this world three are independent viz. the king, the Vedic teacher 
and the head of the house in his own house (32). Wives, sons 
and slaves are not independent; the head of the bouse has 
independent power as to what belongs to him by inheritance (34). ’ 
Kat. (497) also prescribes that one should not give a loan to 
women, minors or Slaves. When the texts say that women are 
incompetent to make contracts, what is meant is that they 
cannot make contracts binding on their husbands or family or 
against tlie family property. Women are not inherently in¬ 
competent to deal with their own separate property except that 
the husband has some control (these matters will be discussed 
at length later on under stridhana). Another proposition laid 
down by Yaj. II 23, Nar. IV. 97, Kat. (517) and others^* is that 
in all transactions relating to a debt or any other title of law 
the last act is the deciding factor; but in the cases of gift, 
pledge or purchase each prior transaction (of gift &c.) is of 
superior eiOScacy to the succeeding one,^^ 

After the establishment of British rule in India during about 
150 years numerous publications dealing with Hindu customs 
and usages and the Hindu law of debts, contracts, adoption, 
family rights, partition and inheritance have been published. It 
is impossible to give an exhaustive list of these nor is it neces¬ 
sary to do so. Most of them have now only an academic or 
historic interest. But a few of them must be mentioned for 
their worth, for purposes of study and for a knowledge of the, 
modern Hindu Law as administered by the British Indian courts 
They are : Bannerjee’s ‘ Hindu Law of Marriage and stridhan * 


663. The Vyavaharamitrki p. 288 quotes five verses as from Kaundinyi 
which are almost the same as Narada IV. 29, 30, 39, 34, 40 respectively^ 
The learned editor does not notice this. 
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665. For example, if A establishes that he lent a sum to B but if the 
latter establishes that he repaid the amount, this later fact of repayment is 
decisive of the dispute if A files a suit for recovery of the money. If A 
mortgages a field to B for a loan and then mortgages the same field to Qi 
the mortgage of B, being prior, is superior to that made in favour of C The 
same principle is laid down in section 48 of the Transfer of Property Act 
ay..of I8§3). 
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( Sthed. of 1933); Oolebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, which 
is a translation of Jagannatha’s Vivadabhahgarnava (Srd ed. of 
1864, Madras); the several volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer 
and the Gazetteers of the other provinces and the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India; A. Ghosh’s ’ Law of endowments ’ (3nd ed., 
1938); Dr. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lectures on Partition, InherL 
tanoe and Adoption and Recht und Silte translated by Prof> 
Batakrishna Ghosh (1928 )); Mayne’s Hindu Law (10th ed. of 
1938); Mulla’s Hindu Law(9th ed. of 1940); K.L. Sarkar’s ‘Mimansa 
rules of interpretation’; G.C. Sarkar’s Hindu Law and Hindu Law 
of Adoption (2nd ed. 1916); Rajkumar Sarvadhikari’s ‘ Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ (2nd ed. 1932), Dr. P. N. 
Sen’s ‘ General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918); 
Steele’s Law and custom of Hindu castes’ in the Deccan 
(London, 1868); Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts (a work constantly 
quoted by the Courts and the Privy Council) containing English 
translations of the Mitaksara, the DayabhSga, the Vyavahara- 
mayukha, the Dattakamlmaihsa, the Dattakacandrika, the 
Dayakramasahgraha; West and Biihler’s Digest of Hindu Law. 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed 
in India in the most ancient times. In Rg. VIIL 47. 17 
the poet exclaims ‘ Let us drive away the evil effects of bad 
dreams as we pay off debts ’. In Rg. X. 34.10 (the gambler’s 
lament) it is stated that the gambler, because be owes a 
(gambling) debt, is afraid and approaches the houses of others 
at night, desiring wealth This indicates that a debtor was 
afraid of being detained by his creditor in those days. Rg. 
VIIL 66. 10 indicates that money-lenders made a stipulation to 
receive double of what they lent, * Indra strikes by his power 
£dl payis who make representations of taking double The 
Ait. Br. 33.1 ( rvam-asmin san-nayati )“* employs the very verb 
‘ san-nayali ’ which occurs in Rg. VIII. 47.17. The Atharvaveda 
VI117. 3 and Tai. Br. HI. 7. 9. 8 contain the same verse about 
a man being free from the obligations of this world, the next 
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world (of pitrs) and the third world (the world of gbds).^ 
The Tai. S. (HL 3. 8.1-2 ) uses the very word ‘ fcusida \ which 
occurs in the Dharmasutras and smrtis (for money-lending) 
when it says, ‘ O Agni! whatever debt has not been paid back 
by me, the tribute that I owe to Yama, here do I make return 
of it; may I be freed from that debt 1 The Sat. Br. XIIL 4. 3.11 
associates with black magic in thePariplava, TheNirukta 

j[ VI. 32) while commenting on Bg. IIL 53.14 explains the word 
Pramaganda’ occurring therein as ‘ one who is born of a family 
that is extremely usuriousPanini employs the technical 
word ‘ uttamarna ’ (creditor) in his sutra ‘ dharer-uttamarnah ’ 
(L 4. 35), he speaks of ‘adhamarnya’ (the position of a 
debtor) in n. 3. 70 and the word ‘pratibhu’ occurs in 
Panini 11. 3. 39, the word ‘ vrddhi ’ (interest) in V. 1. 47. 
Panini (IV. 4.31) derives the words ‘ kusidika ’ and ‘ kusidikin.* It 
is noteworthy that Panini does not derive or mention the word 
vardhusika, which is employed by even Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. 
Dh. S. and which is derived by KAtyayana (the grammarian) 
in Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 4. 30, in which Panini refers to such 
words as ‘dvaigunika’ or ‘traigunika’which were applied to people 
that carried on the condemned methods of money-lending viz. 
extorting twofold or threefold of the money lent (the sutra 
is ‘prayacchati garhyam’). Brahmanaspati is spoken of as ‘one 
who recovers a debt (r^am-ddadih) in Bg. II. 24.13 and the Adityas 
as those ‘ who, themselves being the observers of rta (the 
universal Law of Right), collect debts’ (Bg. 11. 27. 4). In Bg. 
Vni. 32. 16 it is said th^-t those priests who extract (and offer) 
Soma juice do not indeed owe a debt (to the gods). Divodasa 
is said in Bg. VI. 61.1 to have been the gift of Sarasvati to 
VadhyraSva as a son to pay off debts ( rnacyutarn) These 
passages certainly establish that in the remote ages of the 
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l^gveda it wai a firm belief that men were under obligations to 
gods and pitrs, which could be fulfilled only by worship 
(yajfia) and by the birth of a son. These passages contain the 
germ of the doctrine of the three religious and spiritual debts 
that a man owed to gods, Manes {pUrs) and sages, which he paid 
off by sacrifices, by the birth of a son and hy vedic study ( vide 
Tai. S. VI 3.10,5, Sat. Br. L 7. 2.11 and Ait. Br, 33.1 quoted in 
H, of Dh vol. IL pp.270,560 notes 621 and 1302 and above n. 669). 
Gradually further universal obligations came to be added to 
this theory of spiritual debts. The Adiparva (120.17-20 ) holds 
that men owe four debts, viz the three vedic ones and the fourth 
to humanity in general (which is paid back by goodness to all) 
and Anusasana 37.17 raises them to five (adding brahmanas 
and guests to the well-known three It appears to me that 
this theory of spiritual debts being already in the air, the same 
sanctity came gradually to be transferred to one’s promises to 
repay monetary debts and carry out other secular engagements. 
The word rtja had been applied both to spiritual and secular 
debts. It is on account of this that the son was not only desir¬ 
ed for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, but 
he was also expected to free his father (if the father could not 
himself repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred 
to his creditor. Nar. IV. 5-9 puts this clearly and most 
emphatically: “ fathers desire to have sons for their own benefit 
thinking in their heart ‘ he will release me from liability ‘to 
creditors and debtors ’ (or probably ‘ from high or low debts ’ 
i. e. spiritual and earthly debts). Three deceased (ancestors) 
must be honoured (by a man) and he must subsist on three 
(descendants) that come after him. These (the first three) 
series of ancestors rely (for repayment) of their twofold debts 
(spiritual and secular) on the fourth in descent. If a man 
fails to pay on demand a debt or promised gift, that sum (by 
the addition of interest) goes on growing till it amounts to a 
hundred crores and when a hundred, crores are reached he is 
born again and again in the house of his creditor as a slave 
in order to repay the debt (by his labour). If an ascetic or a 
bzahmana perpetually keeping the sacred fire ( agmhotrin ) dies 
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without discharging his debts, the whole merit due to his 
austerities and the perpetual tending of fire belongs to his 
creditors”.^® Kat. (551, 591) expresses the same idea but 
adds that a debtor who has not repaid money borrowed may be 
born as a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast in the house of 
his creditor. It was this belief that led to the doctrine of thd 
pious obligation of the son to pay off his father’s debts even if 
he received no property from the father. 

Narada IV. 98 defines ‘ kusida ’ in a rather obscure verse 
as ‘ the receiving of money paid in consequence of the original 
( amount advanced) and the profit (agreed to be paid) thereon 
and those are called kusidin who maintain themselves by this 
occupation ’. Brhaspati (S. B. E. 33 p. 320 verse 2 ) derives 
kusida as ‘that is called kusida, which is taken fourfold 
or ( even ) eightfold without any qualm (by a person ) from 
a wretched man who is sinking ( or distressed ) ’. Nar. IV. 110 
defines vardhum as the interest (in kind) on grain,but 
Ap. Dh. S. I. 6. 18. 22 and Baud. Dh. S. employ the word 
‘ vardhusika ’ and Ap. Dh. S. L 9. 27. 10 has a verse in which the 
word vrddhi occurs. Vas. (II. 41-42=Baud. Dh. S. 1.5.93-94) quotes 
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JTi III. pp. 261 and 263, jj. p. 277, Dr. Jolly’s translation of Nar. IV. 6 
(S. B. E. 33, p. 43) 'three must be reverenced before the rest ’ does not 
seem to be correct. What Nar. means is that a man has to offer worship in 
sraddha to three ancestors while he himself depends upon (upajtvy astray ah) 
his three descendants for the pinda (they offer). Upajivya does not mean 
• to be reverenced ’ but * to be subsisted on The Sm. C. II. p. 161 notes 
that the verse * tapasvi &c ,' (Nar. IV. 9) occurs in a Purana. 
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two yerses: * a vardhusika (usurer) is one who taking cheap 
grain lends it on condition of receiving a quantity of grain of 
high price and is condemned among the brahmavadins ( students 
of the veda). Brahmana murder and usury were weighed in a 
balance; the murderer of a brahmana rose to the top while the 
usurer trembled *. Here usury of the type of the one described 
in Vas. 11.41 (and not all lending of money at interest) is 
condemned as a great sin. Gaut. XII. 26, Vas. II. 50, Kaut. Ill 11, 
Manu VHL 140-141 and others declare it righteous ( dharmya ) 
moneylending when an 80th part is stipulated as the interest 
per month. 

Megasthenes (fragment XXVII B p. 72) states: ‘ The Indians 
neither put out money at usury nor know how to borrow; ’ but 
he is under some misapprehension, for he again says (p. 73 ) 
‘ one who is unable to recover a loan or deposit has no remedy 
at law. All the creditor can do is to blame himself for 
trusting a rogue 

Nar. IV. 1. states that the principal topics under the title 
of rnadana are seven : what debts must be paid and what not; 
by whom, where and in what manner (they are to be paid ); 
and the rules about advancing the loan and receiving it back. 
The first five of these relate to the debtor and the last two to 
the creditor. Brhaspati (S. B. E. 33 p. 320 v. 4) says that 
interest ( vrddhi) is described to be of four kinds by some, of 
five kinds by others and of six kinds by still others. Nar. (IV. 
102-104) names four kinds and defines them, viz. kdrita 
(interest that is stipulated by the debtor himself), kalika 
( interest accruing and payable every month), kayikd (interest 
ofapana or quarter pava to be paid every day without the 
principal being liable to be reduced, whatever interest may 
have been recovered), aikravrddhi (interest on interest called 
compound interest). Manu Vlll. 153 mentions these four and 
commentators thereon give varying interpretations. Brhaspati 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 321 verse 6 ) and Vyasa ( q. by Sm. C. II. p. 154 ) 
define kayika as interest received from the body i. e. milk 
received from a cow pledged or the wprk put in by a slave or 
by a bull pledged. Br, (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 321 verses 7-8) 
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adds two more varieties viz. iefcASwrcfeiftt*** (hair-like interest 
i. e. interest payable every day and so growing every day, just 
as the top-knot on one’s head grows every day) and bhogcdSbha 
(profit by enjoyment i. e. making use of a house or taking the 
produce of a field in lieu of interest in the case of a mortgage). 
Gaut. (XII. 31-33) mentions the six, but instead of bhogalabha 
he uses the word ‘ adlubhoga \ which is defined by Kat. ( 501) as 
a transaction in which the complete enjoyment of the thing 
pledged or mortgaged is to be the interest. Zat. (498-500) 
defines karita, sikhavrddhi and bhogalabha. 

Br. (S. B. E, 33 p. 319 verse 1) states*®^ that the creditor 
should always advance a loan after taking an adequate pledge 
or a deposit (with a mutual friend) or a reliable surety and 
after committing the transaction to writing or making the loan 
in the presence of witnesses. The interest may be either stipu¬ 
lated (fcrto) at the lime of the loan or not stipulated (afcrfo), 
as indicated in Visnu VL 4. Yaj. II. 38 and Visnu Dh. S. 3 
state the general rule that debtors of all castes may pay to 
creditors of all castes the interest settled by mutual agreement 
and the rate of interest stipulated may be with reference to an 
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II. p. 135. The ^oxd^adhi and bandha are treated 
as synonyms by the Amarako^ and by Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
himself. The difference made by some between the two is this: adhi is a 
pledge or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property to the creditor 
himself (with possession or without), while bandha consists in placing in the 
hands of a mutual friend a thing belonging to the debtor in order to inspire 
confidence (in the creditor). ‘ MVC^x I 

H I * q. by wr. n. p. 224. The IT. (p. 166) 
defines bandha as an undertaking by the debtor that he would not alienate by 
sale, gift or mortgage the house, land or other property of his until the debt 
due to the creditor is paid off. This is clearly hn hypothecation without 
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«rti<de pledged or with reference to a surety given or with 
ireferepce to a debt totally unsecured. Though this was the 
general rule, Manu VXCL 153 and Br. condemn taking even 
agreed interest if it exceeds the rates (to be specified below 
allowed by the smrtis or taking the agreed heavy interest for 
more than a year or taking compound interest or more than 
double the principal or the capitalization of interest. The 
smrtis lay down various rates of interest from different 
points of view. Gaut. XIL 26, Yaj. IL 37, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5, 
90-91, Manu Vm, 140 ( =Nar. IV. 99), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 320 V. 3 ), Vrddha-Harita VII. 235 and others state the rule first 
laid down by Vasistha that it is just and proper to take every 
month sVth part of the principal lent, so that the principal is 
doubled in six years and eight months,*®* and Vrddha-Harita adds 
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such actions are condemned, but if a Shylock insists on his agreement he 
can and does recover compound interest and so on: ^aiOTW 
a tWr ». This shows 

that the ancient sages were quite alive to the hardships of debtors and the 
evils of usurious interest. They condemned usury as a greater sin than 
even the murder of a learned brahmana. Vide Baud. Db. S. I. 5. 93 and 
Vas. II. 40-42 quoted above on pp. 417-418. 
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Should we not read qt in the quotation from Harlta? Gaut. 

and Vas. provide that five masas were the interest on 20 panas per month 
and if we are to suppose that they accepted the rule that 1/80 of the prin* 
cipal sum was the proper rate of interest (as ascribed to Vasistha by Manu 
VIII. 140, Nar. IV. 99 and others), then the pana, acc. to those two, must 
be equal to 20 masas (i. e. 100 raktikas); while acc. to Baud, the pana 
would be equal to 16 ma^. When Harita sa 3 rs that 8 panas are the monthly 
interest on 25 puranai (which were silver coins and each of which weighed 
32 raktikas) and that in 4 years and 2 months the interest on 25 puranas at 
-8 panas per month came to be as much as the principal, it follows that a 
<raktikaof silver was 40 times as valuable as a raktika of copper (8x80x50 
«52000 .divided by 800). But this does not agree with what Sukra states 
^note 162 above). Probably the relative values of gold, silver and copper 
•varied from age to age, according to the supply of some or all of these metals 
froorforeign countries. 
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that double the interest stated above may be taken when there 
is nothing pledged to secure the debt. Yaj. and Vyasa provide 
that this rate is the proper one when some thing is pledged or 
mortgaged by way of security. Yaj. II. 37, Manu VIIL 142 
( =Nar. IV. 100), Visnu Dh. S. VI. 2 provide an option that two, 
three, four or five per cent per month may be charged as inte¬ 
rest in the order of the varxjm (i. e. 2 per cent per month for 
a brahmana debtor and so on). Yaj. II. 37 allows these rates 
only if there is nothing pledged by way of security. Vyasa ^ 
(in Par. M. IIL p. 221) provided that the monthly rate of inte¬ 
rest was ^^th of the principal lent when a pledge or mortgage 
was given as against the loan, y^th when only a surety was 
offered and two per cent per month when money was lent on 
personal security. The Anuaiasanaparva 117.20 condemns to 
Hell those who take exorbitant interest. Kaut. prescribed 
( as stated in n. 688) fines for taking heavier interest than that 
allowed by him. Kat. ( 498) provides that if a debtor himself 
stipulates a higher rate of interest than is allowed by the sastra 
in times of difficulty (in order to induce the creditor to part 
with his money) that stipulated interest must be paid but a 
rate of interest imposed by the creditor otherwise (by force &c.) 
should not be enforced by the Court. It is probable that 
these rates are specified because of the economic conditions of 
those times which proved too much even for the ancient sages 
or different mercantile: usages about interest prevailed in 
different countries at different times, as expressly stated by 
Nar. IV. 105-106 that^®^ these high rates (including eight per 
cent per month) had to be paid according to the law merchant 
in different countries. Manu VUI. 141 ( =Nar. IV. 100 ) holds 
that to take two per cent per month (on unsecured debts) is not 
improper. In medieval times also the rate of interest was 
rather high e. g. interest at 25 per cent is said to have been 

684. on VT. II. 39 quotes a sutra of Br. for raising the rate of 
interest according to the varna of the debtor (). 

685. amSuT: vreri wr: 
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II. 154, on JI2. VIII. 153, ft. V- p. 10. The ft. r explains: 
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d&airgM on a deposit of six gadydfoas kept with the rnahajanas 
6f J^vapura (vide Yewur Ins. in E. L XII. p. 273). Yij. II. 38 
provides that those debtors who carry on trade by traversing 
dense forests and those who are sea-faring traders should 
respectively pay 10 per cent and 20 per cent per month and 
tbe Mit. adds that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 
debtors may perish by ship-wreck or from the attacks of robbers 
and wild beasts. Manu Vin. 157 leaves the rafce of interest in 
the case of seafaring merchants to those who are clever in 
these matters and who know the proper time and place. Kaut. 
(ni. 11) states^** that the prescribed (dharmya) rate of interest 
is 1^ pana per cent per month, but in transactions (or in 
Commercial usage) it is five panas per cent per month ( as the 
highest, it appears), that those who traverse forests and those 
who carry on maritime trade should pay respectively ten and 
twenty per cent per month, that those who exceed or induce 
Creditors to exceed these rates should be punished with the first 
amercement, that each of the witnesses to such usurious transact¬ 
ions should be punished with half of the above fine. 

Other rules laid down in the smrtis relate to the maximum 
that can be recovered by a creditor from a debtor at one time. 
All are agreed that the creditor cannot recover at one time 
from the debtor for principal and interest more than double of 
tbe money lent. Vide Kaut. (IIL 11), Manu VlII. 151, Gaut. 
XII 28, Yaj. II 39, Visnu Dh. VI11, Nar. IV. 107, Kat, ( 509 ). 
This is called the rule of dvaigunya^^ in the smrtis and of 
ddmdupat in modern times. It will be explained in detail a 
little belowr. As regards the interest in kind on articles lent 
there is some difference of opinion, which need not be gone into 
in great detail Manu Vin. 151 and Gaut. XU. 33 state that on 
loans of grain, fruits, wool and beasts of burden, and products 
like ghee and milk had from cattle the total recoverable cannot 
exceed in any case five times of what is lent. Yaj. 11. 39 states 
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tl^at in the case of cattle and female slaves when loaned thei^ 
progeny is the profit, in the case of liquids (like oil and ghee) 
when loaned the maximum recoverable is eightfold and in the 
case of clothes and grain it is respectively four and three times, 
Vas. U. 44-47 says the maximum recoverable at one time in 
the case of grain, flowers, roots, fruits and fluids (like oil) is 
three-fold and eight-fold in the case of things that can be 
weighed. Vide Visnu Dh. S. VL 12-15. Visnu VI 17 (anuktanani 
dvigii'^a) provides that where no special rule is laid down the 
maximum recoverable is to be only double of what is lent. Kat, 
( 570-572 ) states that the maximum recoverable in the case 
of precious stones, pearls, corals, gold, silver, fruits, silk, woqI 
is double of what is loaned; of oils, liquors, ghee, raw-sugar and 
salt and land eight-fold, of baser metals five-fold. Vide Br, 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 322 verses 13-16 ) and V. Nirnaya p. 229 
( quoting Bharadvaja) for similar provisions. 

The rule of what is called ddmdupoL in modern times express¬ 
ed laconically by Manu VIII. 151 and Gaut. XII. 28 is this that 
* the amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time 
in a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent ’. 
As a debt was recoverable not only from a man himself but also 
from his three descendants and as therefore there was practi¬ 
cally no period of limitation for bringing a suit for money 
lent, creditors had great temptations to allow interest to go on 
increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the profession 
of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest^ laid down that whatever the length of time during 
which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a 
lump sum only double of the money lent. This acted as a great 
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eheck on the creditors* rapacity. Several propositions are laid 
down in the Mit.,^^ the Vyavaharamayukha and other digests 
that graft exceptions on the general rule, and that flow from 
the interpretation of Manu VUL 151 in both readings. The 
first modification is that if interest is received every day, month 
or year and is not claimed in a lump sum at one time then the 
total interest received by a creditor may be even several times 
more than the principal lent. Br. provides (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 321 verse 11) that every day interest or bodily interest and 
hhogalabha may be taken by the creditor (irrespective of the 
question of dvaigurfya) as long as the principal is not paid 
(2) Further, if after the interest has accumulated for some time, 
there is a fresh agreement with the same debtor whereby the 
sum lent together with interest due is taken as the principal 
and interest is agreed to be paid on the amount so arrived at, 
then the total recoverable after this fresh agreement may exceed 
double the original sum lent. Manu (VUL 154-155 ) and Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 331 verse 60) allow such a fresh agreement. 
But if the debtor does not make a fresh agreement then the rule 
of ddmdupat would apply. (3) If after the sum due to the 
creditor has become double of the principal lent, the creditor 
accepts another man as the debtor ( who takes the liability on 
himself), then the creditor may recover from the substituted 
debtor after the lapse of years an amount which may be more 
than double of the sum originally lent. (4) If the debtor pays a 
part of the principal or if the creditor makes a concession ( called 
* reka * in the Mit. on Yaj. IL 39 ) and reduces the total recover¬ 
able or if the debtor receives an additional amount of money 
(called * seka * in the Mit.) and it is added to the original 
amount borrowed and a fresh agreement is made between the 
parties to put the whole to interest, then the rule of damdupat 
would not apply. 


vfar tfir i ftrwr. on irr. n. 39. 
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The rule of damdupat has been acted upon by the courts in 
India in modern times Though under the Transfer of 
property Act before its amendment in 1929 there was a conflict 
of decisions, since 1929 it is settled that the rule of damdupat 
does not apply to mortgages governed by the Transfer of 
Property Act. But the rule is so reasonable and humane that 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act (XVIT of 1879 ) has made 
(by sec. 13) the rule of damdupat applicable to all agriculturists 
as defined by the Act, whether Hindus or non-Hindus; and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act (of 1939), sec. 42, 
the Madras Debt Conciliation Act (XI of 1936, sec. 16) do 
the same. 

A loan has to be returned on demand if no time is fixed for 
repayment or on the expiry of the time (if one has been fixed 
by the parties) or when interest ceases on account of becoming 
equal to the principal ( Br. in S, B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 47 ) 
Interest stops when on the debtor offering to pay the loan the 
creditor refuses to accept it and the debtor deposits the money 
in the hands of a third person (Gaut. XII. 30, Yaj. H. 44). 
With Yaj. n. 44 section 84 of the Transfer of Property Act (IV. 
of 1882 ) may be compared. Vas. II. 49 states the remarkable 
rule that interest stops the moment the king dies and begins 
to run only after the coronation of the successor. jj 39 


694. Vide Balkrishna v, Gopal I. L. R. 1 Bom. 73 (where it was held 
that the rule of damdupat should not be extended to apply to the amount 
recoverable in execution of the decree of a civil court), Nanchand v. 
Bapusaheh I. L. R. 3 Bom. 131 (held that the rule of damdupat does not 
apply when the defendant is a non-Hindu). Gopal v. Gangaram I. L. R. 20 
Bom. 721 F. B. (the rule is excluded from mortgages the terms of which 
necessitate the existence of an account between the mortgagor and the mort¬ 
gagee in possession about the rents and profits), Sundarahai v. Jayawani 1 
Bom. L.R. 551, 555 (rule applies between all Hindu debtors and creditors both 
in respect of simple as well as mortgage debts), Khimji v. Chunilal 21 Bom, 
L. R. 419 (by agreement interest which does not exceed the principal may 
be capitalized). It is interesting to find that in ancient Egypt the legal 
maximum rate of interest was thirty per cent and it was forbidden to allow 
interest to increase beyond the double of the principal. Vide Wilkinson’s 
* Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians' (First Series), 1842, vol. H 
p. 50. Usury was condemned in ancient Egypt, among the Jews (vide 
Psalm XV. 5, Ezek. XVIH. 8 and 17, Lev. XXV. 36-37) and by the .'ancient 
smrtis (as more heinous than even the murder of a brahmana, H, of Dh. 
vol*. II. p. 124 n. 269). 
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(S. B* K voL 33 p. 33) prorides that no interest runs on the price of 
commodities; on wages, on a deposit, on a fine, on what has been 
idly promised (to bards and the like) and on the stake won in 
gambling, unless there is a special or express agreement to pay 
interest. Kat. (508) has a similar verse, but adds hides, 
crops, liquor, bride-price and suretyship debts to some of those 
mentioned by Nar. Kaut. (HL 11) provides that no interest 
runs where the debtor is a person engaged in a Vedic sacrifice 
of long duration, or is suffering from a disease or is staying at 
his teacher’s house ( gurukula) for study or is a minor or is a 
man without any substance. As regards some cases where 
originally a thing is lent to a person out of friendship or 
because he asked a loan of it, Nar. (IV. 108) and Kat. (502-505) 
lay down certain rules which are quoted in the Mit. ( on Yaj. 
n. 38 ) and other works. Nar. (IV. 108) prescribes that no 
interest ever attaches to things loaned through friendship, 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect; but even 
in the absence of a stipulation interest starts running after the 
expiry of six months. Nar. IV. 109 and Kat. (505) both lay 
down that a loan (of money or an article) made through friend¬ 
ship cannot begin to earn interest as long as no demand is 
made for its return. If the debtor refuses to return it after it 
is demanded interest begins to run at the rate of five per cent. 
Kat. ( 502-504 )^^ lays down three propositions about yadtaka 
( a temporary loan of money or of an article): (1) When a 
person takes such a loan and goes to another country without 


WlS?rT: H n. 36; on II. 38, q^T. m. HI. p. 224. iv. *T. p. 169 
read to P- 7 reads is appropriated 

by fraud or force). is translated by Jolly as * what is abandoned 

by one and found by another* {S. B. E. 33 p. 33). 
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returning it, that loan begins to acquire interest after a year 
from the date of the loan (though no demand be made); {%) if 
a person after taking a loan goes to another^ country without 
returning it even when pressed by the lender to return it that 
loan begins to acquire interest three months (after demand); 
(3) when the borrower of a thing does not return it even though 
he is pressed to return it, the king should make him pay 
interest from that day (i. e. day of demand ), though it was not 
agreed upon, though he remained in the country and though 
he be unwilling to pay interest. The Madanaratna says that 
in these cases where no interest is settled beforehand and 
where the texts do not specify the rate (as Kat. 505-506 do 
viz. what is lent through friendship, a deposit, balance of 
interest, unpaid purchase money, if not returned on demand, 
begin to carry interest at five per cent per month), the rate of 
interest would be the one stated by Yaj. n. 37 (viz. l/80th 
per month) and Visnu VL 4. ( akrtamapi vatsaratilcrameva 
yathdvihitdm ). 

Adhi'^^ means pledge of a movable or mortgage of im¬ 
movable property. Nar. IV. 117 remarks that in lending 
money an adhi and surety are the two sources that inspire con¬ 
fidence (in the creditor that his money will be safe) and a 
document and witnesses are the two modes of proof that will 
establish (the existence of a debt). An adhi is so called because 
the creditor is authorised to wield power over it or it is placed 
within his power (Nar. lY. 124 and Mit. on Yaj. IL 58)^°^ The 


700. Compare Visnu Dh. S. VI. 4 with the first proposition. Panini 
(IV. 4. 21) derives yacitaka (in the sense * yacitena nirvrttam’). In 
Saundanappa v. Shivbasawa 31 Bom. 354 Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
translates (at p. 361) Nar. IV. 108 and Kat. (502'-504), discusses the 
explanations of those passages by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 38 and holds that these 
incidents are even now applicable to contracts of debts by Hindu debtors 
and that neither the Interest Act (XXXII of 1839) nor the Indian Contract 
Act affects the ancient Hindu Law. It should be noted that 31 Mad. 250 
and 53 Mad. 549 at p. 579 dissent from this view. 

701. For an illuminating discu^on on pledges, vide Dr. Sen’s ‘Hindu 
Jurisprudence* chap. VI. pp. 176-206. 
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wordadhi occurs in Ap. Dh. S. L 6.18. 20^ (which includes 
among those who are unfit to be invited at a sraddha ' one who 
subsists on adhi ’). Gaut. XIL 29 also refers to odM. Kaut. (HL 
12) briefly deals with adhi and after stating some rules extends 
the principles of upamdhi ( deposit) and debt to it. Manu VUI. 
165 employs the word ‘ adhamana ’ in the sense of ‘ mortgage *. 
According to (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17) an adhi is 
of four kinds viz. of movable property, of immovable property, 
^qp 2 /a (to be kept in custody of the pledgee only), bhogya (to 
be enjoyed). Nar. IV. 124 first divides adhi into two sorts, viz. 
one that is to be redeemed within a certain time fixed (by 
agreement at the time of contracting the debt) or to be retained 
till the debt is paid off and Nar. IV. 125 again subdivides each 
of these two into gopya and bhogya. This latter division was 
known to Gaut. XU. 32 ,Manu VIIL 143, Yaj. B. 59, Kat. (576). 
The subdivisions of adhi are made from several points of view 
viz. the nature of the property, the form of the pledge, the men¬ 
tion or non-mention of a period and the evidence to establish 
it. The Mit. on Yaj. 11- 58 explains that the first kind of 
adhi mentioned in Nar. IV. 124 contains the conditions that the 
money will be repaid at a fixed time and that if the money be 
not so paid at the time fixed the thing pledged or mortgaged 
will belong to the creditor. Yaj. n. 58 sets out three provisions 
viz. (1) when a time is fixed for payment, the thing pledged or 
mortgaged is lost to the debtor if the time fixed is allowed to 
pass without there being any repayment (whether it be an adhi 
that is to be merely kept or whether it is one to be enjoyed); 
(2) but if no time be fixed the thing given as security is not lost 
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19-22. explains srrm liere * as rent of a house,’ because occurs 

a little later. But that sense is very rare and besides hardly any smrtikara 
has condemned the letting out of one’s house for rent. It is better to take 
adhi as pledge or mortgage and hold that vardhusika refers only to those 
who lend com in order to take times as much (or more) after the rainy 
season as defined by Nir. IV. 110 quoted above (on p. 417). 
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to the debtor at all, when it is an adhi that is to be enjoyed; (3) if 
no time is fixed and the adhi is only to be kept ( gopya) then it 
is lost to the debtor only if it is not redeemed even when the 
debt has grown to double of the principal by non-payment of 
the interest agreed upon. There is a period of fourteen days’ 
grace after this, as stated by Br. (S. B. vol. 33 p. 324, 
verses 27-28) that when the principal has been doubled or the 
stipulated period in the case of a pledge delivered for a certain 
time only has expired, the creditor becomes the owner of the 
pledge, after waiting for a fortnight during which the debtor 
may repay the debt and redeem his property. Gaut. XII. 29, 
Manu VIIL 143, Yaj. II. 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 5 provide that an 
adhi which is mortgaged with the condition that the fruit or 
profits are to be enjoyed bears no interest nor can the creditor, 
even after keeping such an adhi for a long time, make a gift of 
it or sell it. Medhatithi on Manu VIL 143 holds that a mort¬ 
gagee with possession who is to enjoy the produce cannot, by 
virtue of the last quarter of Manu VTII. 143, make a sub-mortgage 
(called anvadhi ). Kulluka on’®® the other hand says that it is 
common practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land and the like and that Manu VIII143 does 
not forbid it. Prajapati’®^ (q. by Par. M. III. p. 242) defines a 
deed of sub-mortgage: ‘if the creditor pledges to another the thing 
already pledged to him for the same amount (for which it was 
pledged to him) he should pass a fresh deed of pledge (or 
mortgage) and should hand over the former deed to his own 
creditor.* It appears that sub-mortgages came to be recognized 
rather late. Bharadvaja states that if a sub-mortgage be 
effected without the mortgagor’s consent, the mortgagee would 
lose his money. 
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Compare tbe description of mortgage by conditional sale in sec. 58 (c) of 
the Transfer of Property Act (of 1882). 
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The general rule was that an adhi (whether of movable 
or immovable property) that was bhogya carried no interest 
but the profits were to be taken in lieu of interest (vide Eat. 
516 and the debtor would in this case get back his property 
on paying the principal. Kaut. (III. 12) statesthat immovable 
property mortgaged may be such that it can be enjoyed only by 
expending labour over it or without expending one’s own labour 
the creditor may enjoy the fruits or income thereof. But as 
noted by Vyasa and Bharadvaja’^2 stipulation about a 
bhogya adhi may be that the income from the property is to be 
taken as in payment of the whole interest and part of the 
principal. This latter is called sapratyaya-bhogyadhi and the 
other variety where the income is taken in lieu of interest only 
is called apratyaya-bhogyddhL The Mit. on Yaj. II. 64 after 
citing a text of Brhaspati refers to these two varieties (though 
it does not use these terms) and adds that if the income is not 
sufficient to meet the interest wholly then the debtor may have 
to pay the principal and the unpaid part of the debt before 
redeem ing his property. The Mit. (on Yaj. II. 64 ) states that 
the appropriate name ‘ ksayadhi ’ is given by the people to 
what is called (above) as saprotyaya-bhogyadhi Bharadvaja 
states that on taking an account (where there is an agreement 
to apply the income towards interest and reduction of the 
principal) if the creditor has been overpaid he is to restore the 
overpaid amount to the debtor and that if a portion of the 
principal remains unpaid the debtor has to repay it. 

If a man first mortgaged his property and then sold it, the 
purchaser took it subject to the rights of the mortgagee (Vasistha 
quoted by Sm. 0.11. p. 145). If a person executed a mortgage, 
a sale and a gift of the same thing on the same day, then the 
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donee would take one-third of the thing and the mortgagee and 
purchaser would share the remaining two-thirds in proportion 
to the money paid by each If a person was liable to pay 
several debts, some secured by a pledge or mortgage and some 
taken on personal security, the latter were to be paid first and 
redemption of the mortgage was to be ordered afterwards, 
according to Bharadvaja ( q. by Vy. Nir. p. 245 ). 

The restriction that more money should not be taken from 
the sub-mortgagee than what was advanced to the mortgagor 
was for the benefit of the latter. The Par. M. (HL p. 242) 
provides that a sub-mortgage can be made only when the amount 
due has risen to double the principal, but that if the owner 
consents a sub-mortgage may be made even before that con¬ 
tingency arises. 

Kat. ( 522) requires that an adhi becomes valid when such 
particulars as the boundaries of the field or house and the 
village (in which it is situated) are specified Kat. ( 518 ) 
further provides that a writing of pledge or sale or gift is 
superior to a similar transaction made in the presence of 
witnesses only. If the same field or other thing is mortgaged 
or pledged to two persons separately, Visnu Dh. S. V. 185^^ and 
Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 326 verse 34) prescribethat the one who 
got possession first (without force) is entitled to preference. 
This shows that under ancient Hindu Law possession was nine 
points of law and that hypothecation without delivery of 
possession was known to Kat. and other smiiii writers, even if 
earlier smrtis did not recognise an hypothecation without 
possession. Yaj. II. 60 and Nar. IV. 139 emphatically assert that 
a pledge or mortgage becomes perfect or effective only if there 
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Ss enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be taken along with 
Yai n. 23 and so the first in time shall prevail only if the first 
is accompanied with possession. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the 
latter prevails over the former If a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu Dh. S. (V. 181-182) 
prescribed^® the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
(whipping or imprisonment) if the land mortgaged was a gocarma 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 suvarnas if it was less. Kat. 
(517) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
fine imposed on a thief. Kat. (519-521 q. in Sm. C. IL pp. 144- 
145 and V. P. pp. 240-241) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of the 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in which the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically d escribed is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor’s property mentioned in general terms. 

If an adhi deteriorates^^ in value (i. e. becomes inadequate 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost or destroyed 
though proper care be taken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing (in substitu¬ 
tion ) or the debtor should return the amount due (Yaj. n. 60, 
Kat. 524). The Mit. on Yaj. 11. 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 19) expressly says 

717. emrnT ^ ^ i n 

( sis) q. by TO. m. m. 235, II. p. 144, H. ft. p. 237* 

Compare Kat. 518 with sec. 48 of the Registration Act which provides that 
a document relating to movable or immovable property shall prevail over an 
oral agreement or declaration unless the latter is accompanied or followed 
by delivery of possession. 

718. 

TOTt»3^ 1 V. 181-181 is variously defined: 

8 q. by frRt. on I. 210 and a^TO#? p. 367 ; V. 183 

Hr ^ ^ ^ wf: n Vide also 

TO^ XII. 49, p. 539, 3)TO^ p. 1225 for other definitions. 

719. g ^TO3fws 1 » 

fnrm 523, 524 q. by II. pp. 137, 138, ftr T. p. 26-27. 
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that the pledge has to be kept carefully like a deposit, as other- 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to be kept only is enjoyed by the creditor, then 
the interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal value; if a pledge to be enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Yaj. n. 59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nar. IV. 125,127 ). If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i. e. 
accidents like fire or flood) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has to furnish another pledge or to pay the amount due(Kat. 523, 
Nar. IV. 126,130, Yaj. H. 59, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 6, Gaut. XU. 39, Br., 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 21). From the time of Gautama (about 
500 B. C.) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that he is to take of another’s 
property kept with him as much care as he would take of his 
own. Nar. ( niksepa 14) and Yaj. 11. 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Manu VUI. 189 ( =Nar., niksepa^ 
verse 12) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 

The debtor cannot redeem the pledge or mortgage before 
the time fixed by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can redeem even before (Br. S. B. E. p. 325 verses 32-33). 
If the creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may be 
liable to be fined as a thief (Yaj. II 62). Acc. to Kaut. (Ill 12) 
the fine is 12 panas^^I 

It has already been stated above {p.429) that in certain cases 
(i.e. when it is a gppya ar/fe‘) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
(i. e. in the language of modern law there is a foreclosure), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment (even after the period of grace) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment (whether the 


I ift. XII. 


^ H . q by H. p. 179, p. 192 ; 

^ t ^ q by 

II. p. 179. Compare sections 151 and 152 of the Indian Contract Act, where 
the same propositions about the care to be taken by the bailee are laid down, 
721. I HI- 12. 
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amouBt has risen to double of that lent or not, acc. to Mit. on 
Yij. IL58). But if at the time of contracting the debt the 
il^mlation is to. repay the sum lent with interest and there is 
no stipulation about loss of the ownership of the thing mortgaged 
(1 e^ it is like a simple mortgage of modern times), then there 
B no lc®s of ownership. There is then only a power of sale in 
the mortgagee. So also in the case of a bhogyadhi the mortgagor 
or his heirs can redeem the property at any time by paying the 
principal and there is no loss of ownership to the mortgagor- 
According to Yaj. IL 63 and (g b jj, vol. 33 p. 325 

verse 29) the creditor can sell in the presence of (the debtor’s 
relatives) and witnesses the adhi, when the amount has grown 
to double of that lent or when the period fixed has passed, if 
the debtor has not redeemed and is absent or dead. After 
meeting his own dues the creditor has, as said by Kat. 529, to 
hand over the balance of the sale price to the king (i. e. pro¬ 
bably to the court of the locality). Kaut. (III. 12) provides 
that if the debtor is present and the creditor is afraid of the 
loss of his money because it may exceed the market value of 
the adhi he may sell it with the permission of the judges 
(^dharmastha) or he may demand a surety for assurance. It 
appears from these passages that a sale through court and a 
right of private sale were both recognised in the case of mort¬ 
gages in ancient India (as in modern times under sections 65 
ajid 69 of the Transfer of Property Act). 

There were two other special kinds of adhi described in 
Yaj. II. 61 viz. caritrabandkaka'^^ and satyankdra. The first 


722. ^ I 

1?. Q-by U. p. 174, JIT. Ill- p. 240 which remarks ‘ sinftira 

; ftai i ar. n. 63; urrorarr?- 

uwnffstar • fW. 

723. ai waRtuvifnafl ft¥Whi < auf&auj- 

I 12. Acc, to the Sm. C. II. 150 adhipala was a surety 

io case of gopyadhi (quoting W l ^ gatar URWI i 

«auRU- q- by p. 658, w- ai- m. 

p. 241. ff- ft. p. 245, p. 9; g a ^ ar • 

«awg iv. ii3; am ^ OTfaiit: i — 
ga if ^a iyw p ai ai ftauaraia^ft ,i; ag fvR aw^a g i 

ftrft a^pn^n 11. p. 177. 


724.. '^^ftaaaaRT^a graa^aat, i 0(5a aftarg- 

» «tT>H.6i; «n u<!a‘< B R [ga the fttai. says: ^TRRa aiR: aHraTRi-afft ^ERaiag^a 
gfU ^tVRaarfta ga att4^g a <t . Two meanings are given iof ^ftaa«Wfia 
and ^r^aiK^a ; ‘aift^nata^J is atftift VI. 3. 70. 
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occurs either when the creditor being known to be very honest 
the debtor gives as security a property of very great value for 
a small debt or where a debtor being known to be very honest 
a property of very small value is accepted as security for a 
large debt. In such a case there is no forfeiture or foreclosure 
of the property in any case but the king (or judge) should 
award only double the principal lent. Another meaning is that 
in a (mitrabandhaka it is the merit (apurva or punya) arising 
from bathing in the Ganges or from performance of agnihotra 
that is given as security (i. e. he will forfeit merit bn non¬ 
payment). In this case the creditor will receive double and 
there is no loss or forfeiture of adhi. A pledge made with 
satyankdra occurs when at the time of making a pledge the 
stipulation is * I am liable to pay only double but there will be 
no loss of the thing pledged ’ or (a second meaning of) satyah- 
kara is that ‘ when an earnest (a ring or the like) is given at 
the time of a sale and the vendor breaks the promise he has to 
pay double of the earnest*. 

If the mortgagee is dead or absent abroad, and the debtor 
wants to redeem he may take back the adhi after paying the 
amount due to the family i. e. to his sons and other agnatic 
relations or to his cognates and in the absence of these (if the 
creditor be a brahmana) to other brahmanas (and if no brah- 
manas be available) he may cast the money into water (Yaj, 
n. 62 and Nar. IV. 112-113). The Kausika-sutra^^s (4g 36-40) 
contains provisions about casting the debt in the cemetery 
or where four roads meet if the creditor is dead and there are no 
heirs. The Sahgraha says that it may be thrown into water with 
a palasa leaf to the accompaniment of Tai. S. III. 3. 4.1-2 quoted 
above (n. 671). Another alternative is that the debtor may have 
a valuation of the adhi made at the time when he wants to 
redeem (and the creditor is absent), and allow it to remain with 
the creditor but without interest (and redeem it at the valua¬ 
tion when the creditor comes or secure the price from the 
creditor if the adhi be afterwards lost or destroyed, acc. to 
Mit.on Yaj.n. 63). 

Pratibhu. A* pralibhu or lagnaka (Br. quoted in n. 681 and 
Kat. 530) means ‘ surety PrdtibMvya (being a surety) was 
known to Gautama (XII. 38) and pratibhu was known to Panini 

* 725. I ^ 

I 46. 36-40. 
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(IL 3. 39 ). Suretyship requires the concurrence of three persons 
via. the creditor, the borrower (called the principal debtor) and 
the person who agrees, for inspiring confidence in the creditor 
to pay or indemnify if the principal debtor commits default. 
Mann VUE. 160 speaks of surety for appearance and for repay¬ 
ment of debt. According to the purpose of the transaction a 
surety is of three kinds (Yaj. 11. 53 =Visnu Dh. S. VI. 41 and 
Nar. IV. 118) viz. for appearance, for payment and for honesty. 
The first undertakes to produce a person before a court and 
assures the court that the person concerned will not abscond 
from the country; the surety for payment agrees that in case 
the debtor does not pay the principal and interest, he will him¬ 
self pay both; the surety for honesty assures the employer or 
other person with whom another man deals that the latter is an 
honest and good man, that he would not deceive and that re¬ 
liance may be placed on him (vide Mit. on Yaj. IL 53 and Sm. 
C. IL p. 148 for these explanations). Br. (S. B. yoi, 33 
p. 327 verses 39-40) speaks of four (including the three of Yaj. 
n. 53), his fourth being one who promises to deliver or restore 
the assets that are with the debtor (such as household furniture 
or ornaments). Yaj. and Nar. must be deemed to include this 
last under the surety for payment. Kat. (530)^28 says that a 
surety (/a^/ca) may be caused to be given for repayment (of 
a debt), for appearance {upasthana), in lawsuits, for honesty 
and for taking oaths (or ordeals). Acc. to Harita a surety is 
taken for five purposes viz. for keeping the peace (abhaya), 

726. ^ ^ 1 on ^. 11 . 53 , 

wr. 3?. p. 247, 

727. ^ tfUT I ^ ^ 

q. by p, 655. II. p. 148 and p. 247. 

728. ^ 1 h 

^rrcgfr. 530 q, by p, 655, to* HI. 249, h- ft. P* 247. When a 

special oath or ordeal was to be taken or undergone at some future date, a 
surety was taken from the party. A surety was also to be taken from both parties 
to a litigation (Yaj. II. 10). 3i?v^ ^ \ qsfirftf 

imft ft H frihr q. by II. 148 and 31. p. 248: ^ 

All the above kinds of sureties are taken in modern civil and criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. Vide see 145 of the Civil Pro. Code (for sureties for the perfor¬ 
mance of a decretal order or repayment of money ordered by a Court to be 
paid, for restitution of property taken in execution), sec. 55 (4), Order 25 
rule 1, Order 38 r. 5, Order 41 rules 6 and lO of the Civil Pro. Code and 
Cr, Pro. Code, chap. VIII, sec^ 426, 499 &c. in criminal matters. 
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for honesty, for repayment of debt, for delivering the debtor’s 
property to the creditor, for appearance. V. P. p. 248 quotes 
Vyasa (who mentions seven kinds of sureties) and remarks that 
all can ultimately be reduced to three varieties. 

If the surety for appearance cannot produce the person at 
the time and place agreed upon, he should in that case pay to 
the creditor what he has bound himself to pay except where the 
debtor is prevented from appearing by act of God or of the 
king. But a period of a fortnight, a month or three fortnights 
at the most should be allowed to the surety to find out the 
absconding person ^29^ If he can produce him within that time 
the surety would be free from liability (Kat. 531, 532, Br. in 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 327 verse 42). If the surety for appearance 
cannot (even after time is given) produce the debtor or the 
debtor dies then the surety has to pay from his own pocket the 
money due from the debtor (Manu VIIL 158 and Kat. 532-33). 
All this is subject to the proviso of the act of God or of 
the king. 

Sureties of all kinds are personally liable to make good 
the loss arising from the non-appearance of the debtor, or from 
his dishonesty or non-payment (Yaj. IL 53, Visnu VL 41, Br. in 
S. B. E. 33 p. 327 v. 41); but the sons of the surety for appea¬ 
rance or honesty were not liable, if the surety died Yet if the 
surety for appearance or honesty stood surety only after taking 
some security from the debtor for so doing, then even the son 
would be liable to reimburse from such security the person 
losing. The liability of sons and grandsons for the suretyship 
debt of the father or grandfather will be discussed a little later 
on. If there are several sureties, then each will have to pay a 
proportionate part of the debt; but if each of the sureties has 
undertaken the whole liability of the debtor (i. e. if the liability 
of all is joint and several) then the creditor may at his will 
recover the whole debt from any one of the several sureties 


5 3 i 

rf I H ^ both 

q by II. p. 149, 3?. p. 249, on II. 57^ 

730. 3 ^ 3 y 3 ^ f»qrr 

g«rT « q. by II. p. 150, p. 250 ; ^ 

^ ^ I f»TT q. by ^WT. on 

11. 54, P. 656, wr. n. p. 251, 
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(Yaj. IL 55, Nar. lY. 120). Kat. 538 states a special rule 
that whichever out of several sureties that haVe incurred joint 
and several liability is found present at tha^^^e (of the 
agreement) should be made to pay the^^bt; a si^rety 

has gone abroad his son may be made to pay th*^ whple, but if 
the surety be dead the son should be made to pay only the share 
of his father (there being several sureties). If a surety being 
pressed or harassed by a creditor pays openly (before all people) 
the debt (wholly or in part)^^^ the debtor^^iirbe made to 
pay after three fortnights double of what the ^rety has to pay 
(Yaj. n. 56, Nar; IV. 121, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 44, Kat. 539). But 
if the surety pays without being pressed he would get only 
what he paid and if the debtor reimburses the surety without 
loss of time then he has not to pay double. These rules apply 
to money lent; but in the case of grain, clothes and liquids the 
debtor must pay to the surety three, four or eight times respec¬ 
tively ( Yaj. n. 57 ). Who could not be accepted as sureties has 
already been stated (on pp. 291-292 ), 

Several were the modes of the recovery of debts. Manu 
( Vin. 47-48) requires the king to make the debtor repay his 
debt to the creditor in whatever way he can do it. There is a 
difference in the modes of recovery according as the liability is 
admitted by the debtor or not. If liability is denied then the 
only method is to file a suit for the recovery of the debt. But if the 
liability is admitted by the debtor, then Manu VIIL 49 (=Nar. IV. 
122), and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 v. 54) mention five means of 
recovery viz. dharma (persuasion), iryavahara (legal proceed¬ 
ing ), chcda or upadhi (trick), carita (sitting down at his door), 
or hala (compulsion to do work or confinement). It appears 
from Ap. Dh, S. (I. 6.19. 1) that the method of sitting at the 
door for recovery of debts was known to Ap. (the creditor so 
doing is designated pratyupavis^). In a Marwad Inscription 


IV. 120, VI. 42; i 

^ 3538, q. by f^. on II. 55, % p. 251. ii^- 

or is a technical expression meaning the same as 

^undertaking joint and several liability' and is explained by the f^RT. as 

732. ^ ^ t B t w r wi i ; fiftpr 

539, q. by P. 657, TO. Ht. Wt/p. 252 j ft. p. 45 ; sr- 
p. 253 ascribes it to both fmiTOTif and 
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dated samvat 1198 (1141-42 A. D.) this practice is called kaya->vrata 
(yadi brahrmvah kdyavratam krlvd mriyate). Vide E. I. vol. XLp. 37 
at p. 40. These modes of recovery except vyavahara aire explained 
by Brhaspati as follows The method of dharma consists in 
sending messages (to the debtor) from his friends and rela¬ 
tives, in persuading him to pay with sweet words, by following 
the debtor (i. e. by persistent dunning) and by frequent requests. 
Trick consists in the creditor borrowing from the debtor some 
ornament or other article under the pretext of its being required 
ii\ a festival and not returning it or in retaining what the 
debtor has handed over to the creditor for being delivered to 
another; that is compulsion when the debtor is brought to the 
creditor’s house, is then confined or beaten and thus induced to 
repay the debt; that is dcarita where the creditor keeps tied 
his own wife or son or cattle at the debtor s house or sits down 
at his door (fasting). All these methods could not be employed 
in the case of all debtors. Kat, (477-480) has already been cited 
(on p. 383) to show how the king is to employ the various ifiethods 
in the case of brahmanas, traders &c. If the creditor employs 
any one of the methods (other than vyavahara) and harasses 
a debtor when the latter claims judicial investigation and there 
is a doubt or dispute between the two as to the amount, the rate 
of interest, the liability to pay, the creditor would lose his 
claim and would have to pay a fine equal (to the claim )7^. 
Kat. 589 and (g g yqj 33 ^ p 33 ]^ verses 63-65) lay 
this down. But when the debtor admits his liability and yet 
does not pay and when the creditor therefore employs one of 
the means (other than a suit) appropriate to the caste and 
position of the debtor, then, if the debtor complains to the king 


I w'jff ^ 11 ff. q. by 

II. p. 164, JTT. Ill- P- 255-256, 5 ^?^ on VIII. 49, 


pp. 256-257. 

734. ^ I 

II ^ ^ H II 

^ I «am- 

^ 3 I smu H ^ II ff. 

II- P- 166, q. pp. 259-260. 

735. Tinft mnt 

mm. 589, q. by on 11, 40„ a^qTRj P- 645, vq, q. p. 260. 
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against the creditor, the debtor would be compelled by the king 
to pay the debt and a fine for unnecessary complaint (Yaj, 
n. 40, Manu VIH. 176, Visnu Dh. S. VI19). Kat. (580-584) 
provides that where it is the custom of the country, the 
creditor may hold the debtor in restraint openly before an 
assembly of people until he pays what is due, that when a man 
so restrained has an inclination to answer calls of nature, he 
should be followed behind by the creditor or he should be 
allowed to go alone but fettered, that he should be allowed to 
go home for his meals and at night if he furnishes a surety, 
and that the surety will have to remain in restraint ( while the 
debtor is absent), that if the debtor cannot secure a surety or 
does not accept the proposal of furnishing one he should be 
confined in jail or should be kept guarded by men; but that a 
respectable man who is trust-worthy and pure in conduct should 
not be put in jail, that he should be allowed to go without fetters 
or after being bound by an oath. Manu VIII. 177, Yaj. 11. 43, 
Nar. IV. 131 lay down that if a debtor is unable to pay a debt 
then he should be made to do work suitable to his caste in the 
house of his creditor of the same or higher caste in order to 
gradually liquidate the debt (but without detriment to his own 
family ) and a brahmana debtor should be made to pay by easy 
instalments^. Kaut. in. 11 provides'^® that agriculturists 
and king’s servants should not be seized (for debts) at the 
time when it is the season for them to work, nor a woman for 
her husband’s debt unless she has promised to repay her 

736. ‘ VTTO 

^i ^ 3^f^: it 

H 31TV; I 

H ^TcVr. 580-584 q. by H. p. 165. R pp. 69-70, 

3 j. pp. 257-258. p. 67 says that the mode in the first verse is a 

method of In modern times a debtor who owes a decretal debt 

can be kept in civil jail under Order 21 rules 37-40 of the Civil Pro. 
Code. In most European countries imprisonment for debts was abolished 
only in the 2nd half of the 19th century. Even now in England under 
certain circumstances a judgment debtor may be imprisoned for 42 days. 
For 5*0^ vide I- p. 36 ‘hT ^ 

737. I gnsfhr: 5A: 

M ff. q. by f|. x- P- 71, srr. 3i. p. 261. 

738. ^ snrmn: 
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husband’s debt, but wives of cowherds and those who take a lease 
of lands for half produce may be arrested for non-payment by the 
husband. As compared with the harsh legislation against debtors 
in most ancient and medieval systems of jurisprudence the rules 
laid down by the smrtis are very mild and humane If there 
were several creditors there was priority among them i. e. the 
earlier debt prevailed over the later one; a brahmana creditor 
however ( whatever the date of his advance) was preferred to a 
ksatriya or other creditor (Yaj. IL 41, Kat. 514). Kaut.^^ states that 
the debts owed to the Crown and a srotriya take precedence over 
other debts and that unless the debtor is going to abscond 
several creditors should not simultaneously proceed against one 
debtor. Section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes 
Government assessment a paramount charge on the land. But 
acc. to Kat. ( 513 ) if several debts were contracted in writing 
on the same date, they should all be treated as equal and paid 
off pro rata from the debtor’s assets if insufficient; but, if a 
creditor established that a particular article belonging to a 
debtor was manufactured by the debtor with his money only, 
that creditor alone got the money recovered by sale of the 
article ( Kat 515 ). Bharadvaja states that if a debtor has no 
cash then the creditor should be paid by sale of the debtor’s 
other property in order viz. grain, gold, iron, cattle, clothes, land, 
slaves, and conveyances, (in the absence of fields) his garden 
and lastly his house and in the absence of even a house time 
should be granted to debtors of the three higher castes. 


739. Under the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome a creditor could put 
the debtor to death or sell him to a stranger beyond the Tiber or, if there 
were several creditors, they could divide the body of the debtor among them¬ 
selves after the third market day (Table III in Ortolan’s Roman Law p. 106). 
Vide Sen’s ‘Hindu Jurisprudence* pp. SlG-l? for later Roman and Irish 
rules. 

740. g ^ ^a i- 

1 HI. 11: Hwuiwwii) g 

1 ht i q-by n. p. 167, 

ft. p. 255. 

741. w^rft ' ’an^ fttM 15)^ qf »ftwft«qr- 

imi N 3 sfipnis- 

3^: t Inmift ?i«iTTnrRPEqfHft 1 fifarriNi’ qii gg r O ft^t^ h 

q. by ft. p. 254, «ro. *?r. HI. 259. p. 116. 

In view of this passage the remark of Mr. Golap Chandra Sarkar in his 
•Hindu Law* (7th ed. of 1933) p. 432 'Hindu Law nowhere contemplates 
a compulsory sale of immovable property in execution of decrees * seems 
hardly correct, 
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When a debtor was not able to return the entire debt in a 
lump, he should write on the back of the document of debt the 
sums paid by him from time to time or the creditor may pass 
a receipt ( or praveiapatra, as the Mit. designates it) to 

the debtor signed by himself (Yaj, 11. 93, Nar. IV. 114, Visnu 
Dh. S. VI. 26). If the creditor, though requested by the debtor, 
would not pass a receipt he was to lose the balance of his debt 
(Nar. rV. 114). Nar. IV. 115 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 332 
verse 66) further provide that if the creditor does not write 
down (either on the bond itself or in a separate document) 
the money recovered by dharim or some other method then the 
debtor himself will be entitled to interest on the amount paid 
by him. When the whole debt is paid off, the creditor 
should tear off the bond of debt or he may execute another 
document in order to show that the debtor is freed from the debt 
(if the original is lost or is not within easy reach) and when a 
debt is borrowed in the presence of witnesses, it should be re¬ 
turned in the presence of the same or other witnesses (Ysj. II. 
94, Visnu Dh. S. VI, 24-25). Nar. IV. 116 requires the creditor 
to return the document when the whole debt is paid off or to 
announce openly to others that it has been paid’^ 

It has now to be seen who {other the man himself) are 
liable to pay a man’s debt. The liability to pay another’s debt 
may arise on three grounds, (1) religious, (2) equitable and 
moral, (3) legal, such as agency (express or implied) or 
authority. That the sons and grandsons of the original debtor 
are liable to pay on religious grounds the debt of the father is 
expressly stated by numerous writers such as Kaut.HL 11, 
Yaj. n. 50, Nar. IV. 4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 49), 
Xat. (560), Vrddha-Harita VIL 250-51, Visnu Dh. S. VL 27. 

741 a. ST I ST ^w i TTsrg 

cga i Tt « If. q. by ft. r- P. 80. STI. p. 277. 

742. ^ vrft qftSTsp^l 

WR? IV. 116. SRifTsr explains ‘nftart ftllftpnniL’, while the ffftw- 
II. p. 162 and sv. V. p. 277 read Ti fta ra n and explain ‘ a i ft fi Ji 
^TTftlf^: snsRIH,’. 

743. 3 ^strs qHn ft ft3s > 

^itfr HI- 11 ; Jtrd 1 ^tnsrff 

H.siTTf IV. 4; ft^tWlftSTf. I 

3 * if - q* by the iJrtn. oh vt. ii. so; s^ptft 3 "fitw vatt; ,< 

^3?3%t ST 3111*4 WTirn^ftf^ M ftitsn. 560 9 . 43 ^- 9 . li. j?. 171, stt. Hb 

p. 264, ft. T. p. 49, ssf. TT. p. 264. 
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The important question is whether the smrtis declare the liabi¬ 
lity of the great-grandson. It is clear that smrtis like that of 
Br. expressly say that the great-grandson is not liable to pay 
his great-grandfather’s debt. The Visnu Dh. S. VI. 28 says 
that the descendants beyond the grandson need not pay if they 
are unwilling to pay. Others like Nar. IV. 4 and Kat. say that 
the obligation to return a debt ceases from the fourth. The 
question is what is meant by the fourth i. e. is it meant to 
exclude, in calculating, the original debtor or to include him ? 
It is possible to hold (particularly because the great-grandson 
is not expressly mentioned in most smrtis) that the fourth 
means ‘ inclusive of the original debtor But this appears to 
be in conflict with the rule in Manu IX. 137 (which is the same 
as Baud. Dh. S. II. 9. 6, Vas. 17. 5, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 46) that the 
son, grandson, and great-grandson confer the greatest spiritual 
benefit on the ancestor, the rule (Manu IX. 186, Nar. IV. 6) 
that pin^ (in iraddha) are to be offered by three persons in 
descent and the general rule that whoever takes the inheritance 
must offer the pinda and pay the debts of the ancestor (Gaut. 
Xn. 37, Yaj. n. 5l‘ Nar. IV. 23, Visnu Dh. S. XV. 40 and VI. 29). 
Therefore, following the canons, viz. the rights to property are 
co-extensive with the liability to perform sraddha and to pay 
off debts (which is quite logical and reasonable), that the 
texts relating to the same subject matter must be harmonized 
and reconciled as far as it is reasonably possible to do 
{ekavakyata-myaya), that apparently conflicting texts are to be 
assigned their appropriate spheres (visayavyavasthd), and that a 
direct conflict (and so an option) is to be presumed only if no 
other recourse is open, the Mitaksara and other commentators 
put forward the interpretation that the texts stating that the 
great-grandson is not liable to pay the great-grandfather’s debt 
apply only to cases where the great-grandson inherits no ances¬ 
tral property, but that he is liable if he takes ancestral property. 
Dr. Jolly in his note on Nar. IV. 6 (in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 44) 
remarks: “ the doctrine, viz. the liability to pay debts contracted 


744. This principle is stated by the on in’. I* 4-5 as ‘ (JF^TT- 

xi. 216 puts it in the same way ‘ 

^ This view is based on 

The word ij^rTOinTr occurs in Vedan- 
ts^tra III. 4. 24. In Vithal Prahlkd 39 Bom. 373 at p. 379 this 
principle has been judicially recognitedt 
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by an ancestor extends to the great-grandson, is opposed to the 
teaching of such an eminent authority as Vijnaneivara, who 
rrmtdains in the Mitaksara that the great-grandson'^^^ is not liable 
for ddjts contracted by his great-grandfather, and conversely that 
he does not inherit his property*. He makes similar remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures for 1885 (on ‘ adoption, partition ’ &c. 
p. 171). Dr. Jolly is under some misapprehension since the 
Mit. in two places deals with this matter and expressly states 
that the great-grandson is liable to pay debts contracted by his 
great-grandfather if he has taken ancestral estate but not other¬ 
wise. The following propositions are deducible from the smrti 
texts and authoritative commentaries like the Mit. and the 
Viramitrodaya (VyavaharaprakaSa). The*^^ first proposition is 
that the debts of a man must be paid by his three descendants 
(son, grandson and great-grandson) if they have ancestral 
estate in their hands (Mit. on Yaj. II. 51 quoted in note 745, 
Sm. C. IL p. 171, V. P. p. 264). The 2nd proposition is that 
even when no ancestral estate was taken by the descendants 
the son was liable to pay his father’s debts with interest, the 
grandson was liable to pay his grandfather’s debt but without 
interest and the great-grandson was not liable to pay even the 
principal, if he was unwilling to pay. This proposition is 
enunciated by Visnu Dh. S. VI27-28, Br. {S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 


745. On &c, of referred to above the (on VT. 

II. 50) remarks, ^ f%; I 31^- 

I ^ On the words 

(on lu II. 51) the explains; 

I ^ Dr. Jolly probably misunderstood * ^ and held it 

to mean *that a great-grandson does not take the ancestral estatebut it 
really means ‘if he has not taken &c. ’ The II. p. 171 says, ^ 


746. The first proposition is followed by modern decisions in British 
India. Vide Lachman Das v. Khunnu 19 All. 26 (F. B.) which holds that 
the mortgagee of a man who had mortgaged joint ancestral property can 
enforce his mortgage against the grandson of the mortgagor for the realiza¬ 
tion of as well as principal^ Ladu Narain v, Gobardhan 4 Patna 

478, Masit Ullah v, Damodar Prasad 48 All. 518 (P. C.) where the Privy 
Council held that the great-grandson is liable for the debts of his great¬ 
grandfather as much as he is liable for those of his father or grandfather. 


la all these cases passages from the smrtis of Yaj. , Nar. and Br. and from 
the Mit. and the Viramitrodaya are quoted aodJismsedr 
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V. 49 referred to on p. 443) and Kat. 556In Narasimharav v. 
Antaji 2 Bom. H. C. K. 61 it was held (probably following Brhas- 
pati, though not quoted in the judgment) that the grandson was 
liable to pay the debt of his grandfather without interest even 
if there was no ancestral estate. This was felt to be a great 
hardship on heirs (taking no ancestral estate) and in order to 
remove it Bombay Act VII of 1866 (the Hindu Heirs’Relief 
Act) was passed whereby it is provided that a son or grandson 
is not liable to be sued for the debts of his deceased ancestor 
merely by reason of his being such a son or grandson and that 
the son, grandson or other heir shall be liable only to the extent 
of the assets that come to his hands. The same is the law laid 
down in other parts of India by judicial decisions. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 328 verse 48) recommends that the father’s debt must 
be paid first of all and after that one’s own debt; but a debt of 
the grandfather must always be paid even before the prece¬ 
ding^^® two kinds of debt. These two propositions of Hindu 
jurists are very lucidly, but succinctly, set forth by the Vira- 
mitrodaya quoted belowThe third proposition (which is an 
exception to the above two) is that even a son is hot liable to 
pay certain illegal and immoral debts of his father. This pro¬ 
position will be discussed a little further on. A fourth proposi¬ 
tion is that even when the father is not dead, the son, grandson 
or great-grandson may be liable to pay the father’s or other 
ancestor’s debt under certain circumstances. Yaj. II. 50 pro¬ 
vides that sons (and grandsons) must pay the debt of the father 
when he is dead or has gone to a distant country or is afflicted 
with an incurable disease. Nar.^^ IV. 14, Visnu VI. 27, Kat. 

747. 1 ^ I 

SRTc^l. 556 q. by II. p. 170 and f%. p. 48. 

748. ^ I ^ ^ H 

fir. q- p. 185, R T. p. 47, TO. III. p. 264. 

749. 5^ 

f^ I i f ftronif^ ^ ‘ p- 264. 

750. ^ ^ %TO. ‘ 

VI, 27; m \ « 

^ RuRehi. \ »» ^rrcm® 

548-550 q. by 3?TO^. p. 650, x. PP- 50-51, to. ^TT- HI- 264, II. 

p. 169, 5^. Rr. pp.. 255-56. Some of these ascribe the last to ffTjR. 
The first and third verses of Kat. are quoted in Peda Venkanna v, 
Sreenivasa 41 Mad. 136 at p. 149. The R* (p. 256) remarks that 
these texts indicate that during the father’s lifetime only the sons are liable 
for the father’s debts and not the grandsons, but if no sons are alive 
then even grandsons will be liable. 
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548-550 state that when the father, though living and near, 
becomes an ascetic (acc. to Visnu), is afflicted with such diseases 
or calamities as blindness from birth or loss of caste (due to 
grave sins), lunacy, tuberculosis, leprosy and other (incurable) 
diseases or when he has left his country or has gone on a long 
journey or is very old (above 80) the son will have to pay the 
debt of the father after the twentieth year (from his going 
abroad). Acc. to V. R. (P- 50) if the father’s disease was incu¬ 
rable or if it was certain that he would not return from his 
journey then the son was bound to pay at once and was not 
entitled to wait for 20 years. Kat. ( 552-553) introduces a 
further restriction that even when the father is dead, if the son 
has not attained years of discretion (i. e. if he is a minor) he 
need not pay the debt of his father during his minority; but 
when the proper time to pay arrives he must pay the debt; 
otherwise the (ancestors) may remain in hell. Thus the son’s 
liability during the father’s lifetime or absence was not abso¬ 
lute but limited according to the smrtis and digests; judicial 
decisions, however, have brushed all this /aside and the son’s 
liability to f)ay his father’s debts during the latter’s lifetime is 
now as absolute as after his death. This will be discussed 
further on. 

According to all smrti writers even the son, though he may 
have taken the ancestral estate, is not liable to pay certain 
debts of the father which are compendiously described as 
‘illegal or immoral’in the decisions of courts. Gaut.^^^xn. 

751. i ^ n t 

552-553 q. by II. p. 164, 3?. p. 263. The 2nd ia 

iTTT^IV.31. 

752. \ *i^. XII. 38; 

III* 16; ^ 

^n. II. 47, 54; 5T ppif I 

II IV. 10; m ^ I »T U 

^ ^nfffR^II q. by fror. on II. 47 ; explains 

^ debts (mentioned in Nar. IV, 10 and Br.) as follows; * 

ft ^ w q. by p. 648. II. p. 170, im* m. 

III. p. 266, ft. X. p. 58, IT. p. 266 ; is explained as 

^ 51% I ^ q. by on11.47, 

il. p. 170. 
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38, Kaut. m. 16, Manu VUI. 159-160, Vas. 16. 31, Yaj. IL 47 
and 54, Nar. IV. 10, Br. (S. B. E. voL 33 p. 329 verse 51), Kat. 

{ 564-565), Usanas and Vyasa provide that the son is not bound 
to pay the following debts of his father viz. those incurred as a 
surety (for honesty or appearance), for drinking or in gamb¬ 
ling, those arising from idle promises (to bards, wrestlers and 
the like), debts for promises made under the influence of wrath 
or illicit love to women, the balance of a fine or toll and those 
that are not vydvahdrika. A debt arising from wrath is explai¬ 
ned by Kat. as one where the father causes physical injury to 
another or destroys another’s property through anger and then 
promises something to pacify the person wronged. As regards 
the suretyship debts of the father, Yaj. U. 54, Vyasa and Kat. 
(561) provide that when the father was a surety for payment, 
then the son was bound to pay the principal of the debt for 
which the father stood surety, but the son of the son was not 
liable at all to pay the suretyship debt of his grandfather even 
when the latter was a surety for payment These verses 
about the debts which the son was not bound to pay have been 
quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the courts. But 
as this work does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu 
Law those cases are passed over here. What is meant by 
* debts that are not vyavaharika * has presented the greatest 
difficulty to the medieval commentaries and digests and also 
to modern courts as noted below Kat. 534 further notes that 


753. ^brr: ^ 3 ^ 

H q. by the on II. 54 ; 5T 3 

q. by P. 656, ft. p, 44 . 

754. ^ I p. 658 ; ‘ i 

II. p. 170; 5T v. p. 265: 


I i ft. t%. p. 17. Coie- 

hrooke translates ^ as 'debt for a cause repugnant to good 


morals’ ; other renderings are ‘which as a decent and respectable man 
the father ought not to have incurred* (32 Bom. 348 at p. 351); ’not 
lawful, usual or customary ’ (39 Cal. p. 862. at pp. 868-869); 'not suppor¬ 
table as valid by legal arguments and on which no right could be esta¬ 
blished in a court of justice in the creditor’s favour’ (37 Mad, 458 at 
p. 460); vide Bat Mant v. Usafali 33 Bom. L. R, 130 (at p. 133) and 
Bal V. Maneklal 56 Bom. 36 where the various meanings of ' avyavaharika ’ 
and the conflict of judicial decisions are set out (at pp. ^0-53). In the 
latter case the wide meaning of the words given in 32 Bom. 348 has been 
disapproved of (at p. 53). In Govindj[>rasad v. Raghunathprasad I. L. R. 
(1939) Bom. 533 a Full Bench has dealt with the meaning of 'avyavaharika'. 
In Hetnrajv. Khetnchand I. L. R. (1943) All. 727 the Privy Council state 
the various renderings of avyavaharika given by different authors and judges 
and hold that Colebrooke’s rendering makes the nearest approach to the real 
meaning of the word as used in the smrtis and that it is the character of the 
debt that is to be looked to and not the actions of the father. 
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wTiere the father became a surety for appearance (or honesty) 
after receiving a pledge from the person whose surety he 
became, then the son of the surety may be made to pay the 
money due from that pledge in case the father is dead or has 
gone abroad 

The case law on the subject of the father’s debts and the 
son’s liability to pay them has assumed enormous proportions. 
This is not the place to discuss the case-law. But as the courts 
in India profess to follow the Hindu Law of the sages and 
medieval digests, it is necessary to examine some of the 
principles laid down by the latest decision of the Privy Council. 
In Brij Narain v. Mangla Pi^asad 51 L A. 129 ( = 46 All. 95) 
the following five propositions are laid down by the Privy 
Council (at p. 139): (1) the managing member of a joint 
undivided estate cannot alienate or burden the estate qua 
manager except for purposes of necessity; (2) if he is the 
father and the other members are the sons, he may, by incurring 
debt, so long as it is not for an immoral purpose, lay the estate 
open to be taken in execution proceeding upon a decree for 
payment of that debt; (3) if he purports to burden the estate 
by mortgage then, unless that mortgage is to discharge an 
antecedent debt, it would not bind the estate; (4) antecedent 
debt means antecedent in fact as well as in time, that is to 
say, that the debt must be truly independent and not part of 
the transaction impeached; (5) there is no rule that this 
result is affected by the question whether the father, who 
contracted the debt or burdened the estate, is alive or dead. It 


755. VW I 

g?T; H 534, q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 54, p. 656, 

Vide Choudhuri Govind Chandra v. Hayagriba 10 Patna 94, where it was 
held that when a father stood surety for the honesty or good behaviour of 
another as guardian for a minor’s property, the son was not bound to pay 
the suretyship debt of the father. In Kottapalli v, Kanuparti 58 Mad. 
375, where the father executed a surety bond that a certain judgment debtor 
would file an insolvency petition within a specified period and the debtor 
failed to do so, it was held that the guarantee was one for confidence or 
honesty and that the sons were not liable on the father's death. Similarly in 
Dhir Narain v. Shiva Sahay A. I. R, 1935 Patna 127 it was held that sons 
are not liable under Hindu Law where the father stood surety for appearance 
only. In Narayan v, Venkatacharya 6 Bom. L. R. 434 it was held that 
under tl» law of the Mitik^ra a grandson is not liable to pay a debt which 
his grandfather contracted as a surety unless the latter in accepting the 
liability of a surety received some consideration for it. 
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is necessary to see how far these principles agree with or 
deviate from the law of the smrtis and the digests. The first 
proposition is in consonance with the law of the smrtis and of 
the commentaries like the Mit. Yaj. 11. 45 provides that 
whatever debt is contracted by the head of the joint family for 
the necessities of the family has to be paid by the members 
who take the ancestral estate when the head is dead or goes to 
a foreign country. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 114 quotes and explains 
a smrti text “ Even one (the head or manager of a joint family) 
can make a mortgage, sale or gift of immovable property in a 
time of distress, for the necessities of the family and particular¬ 
ly for religious and charitable purposes What is meant by 
‘ debts in times of distress ’ and ‘ kutumbarthe ’ is explained by 
Kat. ( 542-43 ) quoted in n. 756. This has been the foundation 
of numerous cases, the first and the most important of which is 
that of Hunoomanpet'saud v. Mmsumat Babooee'^^'^ 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals p. 393 (P. C.). The 2nd proposition laid down 


756. ^ I ^ 55 - 

{\lu. II. 45; ^rr 1 ^ 

3 ^ ^ ^ I Wt: II 

^rcVT. q. by p. 647, in. III. p. 268. Nar. IV. 3, Manu VIII. 166, 

Visnu Dh. S. VI. 39 contain similar provisions, all of them employing 
the word (for the purposes or benefit of the family). 

757. At pp. 423 and 424 of 6 Moore’s Indian Appeals the Privy Council 

employ the following words that have become classical: * The power of the 

manager for an infant heir to charge an estate not his own is under the 
Hindu Law a limited and qualified power. It can only be exercised rightly 
in a case of need or for the benefit of the estate. The actual pressure on 
the estate, the danger to be averted or the benefit to be conferred upon it in 
the particular instance, is the thing to be regarded....They think that if 
the lender does inquire and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged 
sufficient and reasonably credited necessity is not a condition precedent to 
the validity of his charge and they do not think that under such circum¬ 
stances, he is bound to see to the application of the money’, The words 
* the actual pressure, the benefit to be conferred ’ and the remarks about 
inquiry by the lender are a prolific source of litigation and have given rise 
to a mass of case-law. In L, R. 51 I. A. 129 at p. 137 the Privy Council them¬ 
selves say that the distinction made between secured and unsecured debts 
of the father is anomalous. They give an instance. *A father who is 
manager borrows a Kke sum from A and B. To A he gives a mortgage on 
the family estate containing a personal covenant. To B he gives a simple 
acknowledgment loan, B sues and gets a decree; on this decree execution 
can follow and the estate can be taken. A, suing on his mortgage, cannot 
recover ’ (because the debt was not antecedent). 

57 
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above also follows from several smrtis (such as Yaj. IL 50, 
Visnu Dh. S. VI. 35, Nar. IV. 2, 4, 6) and the rules about 
immoral debts cited above. But it is difficult to understand 
why the Privy Council make a distinction between a simple 
personal money debt of the father and a debt secured by a 
mortgage (as in propositions 2 and 3). The ancient texts and 
commentaries make no such distinction. Vide 42 Mad. 711 at 
p. 731, 26 Bom. 206 at pp. 217-219 (F. B.) and 60 Bom. 311 (F, B.) 
where this is pointed out. With the greatest respect it must 
be said that the distinction is not only without dharmasastra 
authority, but is also anomalous. The distinction between 
* antecedent debt * and a debt contracted at the time of execut¬ 
ing a mortgage is unknown to the smrtis or digests. The 
Privy Council had used for the first time in a very early case 
(viz. Suraj Bunsi v. Sheo Proshad 6 I A. 88 at p. 106 = 5 Cab 
148, 171) the words ‘antecedent debt*for which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Sanskrit authorities and round 
which elaborate arguments came to be centred in numerous 
later cases. According to the Privy Council (proposition 5) 
the son’s pious duty to pay his father’s debt is as absolute 
during the father’s lifetime as after his death. It has been 
shown above that the duty was not absolute but qualified and 
limited during the father’s life according to the smrtis. 

Yaj. n. 52, Kaut. (Ill 11) provide^®’ that husband and 
wife, father and son and brothers cannot, as long as they 
are undivided, stand sureties for each other or be debtors 
and creditors of each other or be witnesses for each other. 
The Mit. has a long note on Yaj. IL 52. It shows that a wife 
may be divided as to estate from the husband if the latter 
desires (as laid down in Yaj. IL 114) and that in that case 
there may be the relation of debtor and creditor between them. 


758. The proposition laid down in 6 I. A. at p. 106 is * where joint 
ancestral property has passed out of a joint family, either under a con¬ 
veyance executed by a father in consideration of an antecedent debt or in 
order to raise money for an antecedent debt or under a sale in execution of 
a decree for the father's debt, his sons, by reason of their duty to pay their 
father’s debts, cannot recover that property, unless they show that the debts 
were contracted for immoral purposes and that the purchasers had notice 
that they were so contracted 


XI, 
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The Mit. further explains the sutras of Apastamba’*® (Ap. Dh. 

5. n. 6. 14. 16-19) which lay down ‘ there can be no division 
between husband and wife, for since the day of marriage they 
have to perform religious rites together, they also participate 
together in the rewards of merit arising from religious rites 
and also in the wealth acquired; for this reason when the 
husband has gone abroad if the wife spends on necessary 
occasions (out of the ;family wealth) it is not declared to be 
theft The Mit. explains that the absence of division between 
husband and wife is restricted to religious rites performed with 
irauta fires or srriarta fire and in the rewards of meritorious acts 
and not in all actions or as to all property. Therefore in other 
charities where no sacred fire is required (purta acts such as 
constructing a well or a public park) they have separate rights. 
Vide S. V. pp. 353 for various explanations of BhSruchi and 
others on Ap. Dh. S. and V. P. pp.' 255-56. 

The father is not bound to pay his son’s personal debt; the 
husband is not liable to pay the wife’s debt, nor the wife her 
husband’s or son’s. But in all these cases if the debt is incurred 
for the benefit or purposes of the family by the son, the wife or 
the husband then the father, husband or wife respectively would 
be liable (Yaj. H. 47, Nar. IV. 10-11, Kat. 545, 579 ) ^ jf the 
father promised to pay his son’s individual debt or if he appro¬ 
ved or acquiesced in it he was liable to pay it. Manu VIH. 167, 
Yaj. n. 45, Nar. IV. 12, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 329 v. 50), Kat. (545) 
provide that a debt incurred for the purposes of the family by 
any one such as the son, brother, uncle, the wife, the mother, 
the pupil or a servant or a slave even without the consent of 
the head of the family when he has gone abroad, should be paid 
by the head of the family. This liability and the liability when 
the manager of a family contracts a debt for the benefit or neces¬ 
sities of the family arise from agency {implied) or authority. 
Kaut. (m. 11) holds that the husband may be seized (for work) 

760. 

w I ft ^ i snv- u. n- 

6 . 14. 16-19. 

761. i vr 

iaSsll^n?VT{545) q. by p. 648, im> P. 268, ft. r. 56. 

reads sWIcV would mean agnates residing in the house. 

This verse is quoted ia Virasvami v. Appasvami 1 Mad. H. C. R. p* 
375, 379n. I ^ 

Wwft * i?f- q- *>y II- p-1?**- 
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if he starts to go abroad without providing for the return of 
the debt contracted by his wife.^^ 

The general rule that the husband was not liable to pay the 
wife’s debt had an exception viz. the husband was liable for the 
debts of the wife in the case of cowherds, vintners, actors, 
washermen and hunters ( and the like ) whose income depends 
on their wives and whose household expenses are defrayed by 
their wives (Yaj. 11. 48, Visnu Dh.^^S. VI. 37, Nar. IV. 19). 
Similarly the rule that the wife was not liable for the husband’s 
debt had certain exceptions, viz. a debt of the husband which she 
promised to pay because he was dying or going abroad or which 
was contracted jointly with her husband(Yaj. 11. 49, Nar 
IV. 16-17 ). The Mit. on Yaj. n. 49 answers the objection raised 
by some that, as according to Manu VUI. 416 ( =Udyogaparva 
33. 64) the wife, son and slave are without property and whatever 
they earn is acquired for him to whom they belong, the wife 
would not be able to pay anything at all. The reply is that 
this verse of Manu does not mean that a wife or son can own no 
property at all, but all that it declares is that they have no 
independent power to dispose of their property. 

The order in which persons are liable to pay a man’s debts 
after his death is declared by Yaj. H. 51, Nar. IV. 23, Br. ( S.B.E. 
yol.33 p. 329 verse 52), Kat. (562,577 ), Visnu VL 29-30. 


762 . i in. ii. 

763. ^ v ki f f r e ^ ii 

IV. 16; nan vr \ ^ 

firvT »VT w vnifT i amwrft ^ renrnscH 

546, 547 q. by II. p 176. i?. pp. 273-274. In I. L. R. 1 Bom 

121 at p. 124 Kat. 546 is cited. In Narotam v. Nanka 6 Bom. 473 it was 
held that a married woman who contracted a debt jointly with her husband 
was liable to the extent of her strtdhana only and not personally. 

M IV. 23 ; ^ I 

It ^ftrnn. (577) q. by II. p. 172, 3j. p. 271 ; 

iRpri^ i « ^TP>n. 

(362) q. by on qi. II. 47 ; quotes a prose passage of. 

ftwtrrsiinM, while 

later works like the II. p. 172 and p. 267 quote a verse of f^. 

^ irtw %PI?Tf?0I: ’. The on IV. 30 explains 

Yaj. II. 51 as am ^ I 

ftwin?; I g !i y Tl gd<t l 4l"ll ... I «S|W|T- 

... ^ 1 f 

irrRl: S’IS ^ ’ • ■ 
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Whoever takes the wealth of the deceased {whether a son or a 
collateral heir) is primarily responsible to pay the debts of the 
deceased; but if the deceased died without leaving any property, 
then he who takes his wife has to pay the deceased’s debts; 
if there be no wealth or taker of the deceased’s widow^ 
then the son even if he succeeds to no wealth has to pay. 
This liability may be said to be based on the eqiiitable 
and moral principle that whoever takes the wealth of 
the deceased or his widow (over whom the deceased had 
a sort of dominion) was bound to pay his [debts. There 
appears to be some conflict between the texts; but it is more 
apparent than real. Verses (like Kat. 577 ) where the son 
is placed after the taker of wealth and before the taker of the 
widow refer to a son who has separate and independent wealth 
of his own and is more wealthy than the taker of the widow 
(though he himself being disqualified did not succeed to, 
ancestral wealth). When there is no wealth and there are 
several sons one of whom is congenitally blind or otherwise 
incompetent to succeed then the other sons are liable. From 
the fact that the taker of the widow is made liable for the debts of 
the first husband it should not be supposed that the ancient sages 
approved of widow-remarriage. On the contrary they condemned 
it ( vide Manu V. 162), but, as the Mit. (on Yaj. 11. 51) remarks^ 
remarriages took place by custom among certain castes and 
nothing could prevent persons from taking widows as kept 
mistresses. Therefore as the wife was half of the husband 
(acc. to Vedic and other passages q. in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 428, 
584 n. ) she was practically the husband’s wealth (Nar. IV. 
22 expressly says so and so the taker of the widow was 
saddled with the obligation to pay the debts of the deceased. 
This sentiment continued to modern times and in the Bombay 
Presidency the Legislature had to declare (by Bombay Act VII 
of 1866, sec. 4) that ‘ no person who has married a widow shall 
merely by reason of such marriage, be liable for any of the 
debts of any prior husband of such widow ’. The VaijayantI 
on Visnu Dh. S. VI. 30 quotes Yaj. II. 51 and Nar. IV. 23 and 
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explains them differently. According to it the word ‘ putra ’ 
(in Yaj. II. 51) is qualified by all the three adjectives viz^ 
* rikthagraha * yosidgraha ’ (one who is married) and ‘ananya- 
sritadravya ’ (one who has no wife nor child and one who has 
taken no ancestral wealth, either because he does not desire it 
or because none exists). Therefore according to it among sons, 
the son that takes ancestral wealth has to pay the debts of the 
father, on failure of such a son when some of the sons are 
married and some are not, the married ones have to repay 
ancestral debts and lastly when there are no married sons the 
one that is wifeless, childless and also without wealth has to 
pay them. 

Nik^pa ( deposit). The words niksepa, upanidhi and nydsa 
are sometimes said to be synonyms (as done byAmara)*^^, 
though several ancient works define them separately. According 
to Yaj. IL 65 upanidhi is the deposit of an article enclosed in a 
box or the like made with another without telling him of the 
contents of the box. Yaj. IL 67 holds nyasa and niksepa to be 
different from upanidhi. Narada^^^ as quoted in the Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 65 defines upanidhi as the deposit of an article in a 
sealed receptacle without counting it in the presence of the 
person to whom it is entrusted and without telling him what 
the receptacle contains, while a niksepa is a deposit entrusted 
to a man after counting the articles in his presence. Manu 
VIIL149 (=Vas.l6.18), Kaut. ILL 12 hold niksep and upa. 
nidhi to be distinct. A verse quoted by Ksirasvamin on Amara 
defines nyasa as an open deposit and niksepa as the delivery 
of some goods to an artist or craftsman for being worked up or 
manufactured. Nar. (V. 1 and 5) defines niksepa as the 
deposit of one’s articles with another through confidence, while 
upanidhi is defined in the same way as Yaj. H 65. Visvarupa^^ 
defines nyasa as an open deposit for safe custody and niksepa 
as delivery of one’s article to another for handing over to a 
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third. Kst. (593) makes upanidhi a generic term for all bail¬ 
ments such as a sold article remaining in the hands of the 
vendor, a deposit, a pledge, bailment to one for delivery to 
another, loan of article for temporary use, goods handed over 
for sale to an agent. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 67 defines nyasa as 
handing over to some member in the house an article in the 
absence of the head of the house for delivery to the head of the 
house and niksepa as a deposit in the presence of the depositee 
himself. The V. P. p. 380 briefly distinguishes the three as 
noted below. 

Niksepa or upanidhi was a bailment made in trust and 
differed from an Mhi in this that the former was not given by 
way of security for a debt or for collecting interest but in 
confidence for safe custody. Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 333 verse 3 ) 
says that such a deposit is made with another when one is 
leaving one’s home, or through fear of the king or for depriving 
one’s kinsmen. Manu VIII. 179 (=Nar. V. 3) says that one 
should entrust a deposit to a person who is born of a good 
family, is well-conducted, knows dharma, speaks the truth, has 
a large family, is wealthy and straightforward. The person 
with whom a deposit is made generally receives no personal 
benefit from it; hence the smrtis (such as Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 
verses 6-8) extol the holder’’* of a deposit made in trust to be 
as meritorious as one who makes gifts of gold or other inferior 
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m«tals or clothes and condemn the misappropriation of a 
deposit or the losing of it through negligence as very sinful The 
idea is that no one is bound to accept a deposit, but when a 
person accepts it, his primary duty is to preserve it with care 
and the next duty is to return it at the time agreed or on 
demand. The obligation arises from the trust reposed in a 
^rson. The rights of the bailee are limited as compared to 
those of the mortgagee or pledgee, but the very fact of his 
custody in trust clothes him with certain rights. The amount of 
care required of the depositee is the same as in the case of an 
adhi, viz. he is to take the same care of it as he takes of his own 
goods and is not liable if the deposit is lost (along with his own 
property) through act of God or the king or is stolen by thieves 
(Manu Vm. 189, Yaj. II. 66, Nar. V. 9 and 12, Br. in S.B.E. 33 
p. 333, verse 10, Kat. 593 In the Mrcchakatika Carudatta 
accepts liability for the loss of the ornaments deposited with 
him by Vasantasena, though they were stolen, because of his 
high sense of chivalry and of his idea that proper care was not 
taken by him or his friend. But Nar. V. 9 is careful to add 
that the loss through vis major or through theft must be real and 
not fraudulently brought about.Nar. V. 6 and Br. (in 
SBE 33 p. 334 verse 14) state that a deposit may be made in the 
presence of witnesses or without them, that it should be returned 
in the same way and condition in which it was made and that 
if there is a dispute, it may be settled by ordeal (when there 
are no witnesses The article deposited must be returned 
in the same condition (as regards seal &c.) in which it was 
handed over ( Yaj. II. 65 ). It must also be returned to the man 
himself who made the deposit and not to his co-owners (Manu 
VIII185, Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 verse 9).^^^ He is estopped 
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from recognising the title of any one except the depositor, as 
in section 116 of the Indian Evidence Act. But if the bailor 
be dead the bailee can return it of his own accord without 
demand to the co-owners (Manu VIII. 186 = Nar. V. 10). In 
doing so however he must not return it to one of several heirs, 
but to all or in the presence of all. The loss of a deposit may 
be dhe to the fact that the bailee consumes it by using it, or to 
the bailee’s negligence or to his ignorance. In these cases the 
bailee was made to reimburse the bailor for the loss. But Kat. 
(597)™ makes a difference, viz. when a bailee consumes the 
deposit by use he should be made to pay the price with interest, 
when he loses it through negligence he is to pay only the price 
(but without interest) and if he loses through ignorance, then 
he is to pay a little less (i. e. less by one-fourth ) than the price. 
Vide Br. ( S B E vol. 33 p. 333 verse 11) and Nar. V. 8. If a 
bailor knowing the proposed bailee to be a careless man deposits 
his goods with him, the bailee is not liable even if the goods 
are lost from any cause whatever ( Kat. 599 ).’^^ If immediately 
on demand by the depositor the bailee does not return the thing 
deposited or it is lost after demand from any cause whatever 
(including act of God or king), the bailee has to return the 
thing or the price of the thing (when lost) and also is liable 
to be fined by the king in the same amount (Yaj. IL 66, Nar. 
V. 7), If the bailee makes use of the article bailed without 
the permission of the bailor, he should be fined by the king and 
should be made to return the thing bailed with interest (Yaj. 
n. 67, Nar. V. 8). In the Raj. T. ( VDl 124-157 ) occurs the 
story of a person who had deposited one lakh of dinaras with a 
merchant and had withdrawn some money from time to time. 
It further states that, when the balance was demanded, the 
merchant furnished a statement of accounts giving a list of 
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fictitious items of withdrawals for many years with interest 
and showing that very little of the deposit was left. The king 
brought home the fraud to the merchant and ordered that 
the original deposit being used by the merchant should bear 
interest. 

Sat. (506) provides that when a deposit, a balance of 
interest, purchase price (not paid though the article be delivered 
to vendee), or sale price (article sold being retained by vendor 
though price is paid) is not returned or paid when demand is made, 
it carries interest at 5 per cent (from the date of demand).’®® 
Manu Vin. 191 (which is almost the same as Nar. V. 13) provides 
that where a bailee does not return the deposit though demand¬ 
ed or where a person without making a deposit claims it from a 
person, both are to be punished as a thief by the king and to 
be made to pay a fine equal in amount to the price of the bailed 
article (claimed). The deposit has to be taken back at the 
proper time by the depositor and the bailee has to avoid returning 
it at an improper time; if the latter returns at an improper 
time he should be made to pay a fine double of the value of the 
thing(Kat. 601). 

Yaj. n. 67, Nar. V. 14, Br.’*® ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 334 verse 
15) extend these rules about mk§epa to other kinds of bail¬ 
ments viz. to yadtaka (an article such as an ornament borrowed 
from a man on a festive occasion), anvahUa (what is handed 
over to a third man and is the property of another and 
has been pledged with a man), nyasa, upanidhi, iUjnnyasa 
(giving an article such eis gold to an artisan like a goldsmith 
for preparing an ear-ring or the like), pratinyasa (mutual 
deposit). Some of the rules about y^itaka are stated above 
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j( pp. 426-427 ). III. 12 states that a yadtaka or avakrita 

(lent on hire) article should be returned in the same condition 
in which it was received. If lost through act of God or king or 
through theft (after taking proper care) the depositee would 
not be liable. Kat. (610) provides that he who having taken 
the loan of an article for use does not deliver it even on demand 
should be restrained (by the owner) and forcibly made to 
return it and fined by the king if he does not return it; he 
should be made to pay the price with interest (if the thing be 
lost after demand). If the loan of an article was taken for a 
specified period or for a particular occasion or purpose and a 
demand for return be made in the middle and the article is 
not returned when demanded, the person taking the loan 
would not be made to pay the price: but if a person who has 
taken on loan an article does not return it after the period 
fixed has expired or the purpose is served, the borrower must 
offer to the owner the price if the article be destroyed or 
lost and if he does not return even after demand (when 
the period has ended ) the borrower would have to pay the price 
with interest. 

Kat. (609) states a reasonable counter-exception to the 
rule in 606 viz. ‘ when the owner of an article borrowed by 
another is likely to sustain loss if the article borrowed were not 
returned on demand, then the borrower should be made to 
deliver it even though the time fixed has not ended or the pur¬ 
pose of the loan was only half fulfilled ’. 

There are some special rules about iilpinyUsa also. Kat* 
(603-604 ) provides that if an artisan or craftsman retains an 
article delivered to him beyond the time that was settled (or 
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.agreed) for finishing the work he should be made to pay (its 
price ) even if the article was lost through act of God, but the 
artisan shall not be liable to pay the price if the article were 
to be lost through defects in the article itself; if (however) 
what is delivered for being worked or polished is destroyed 
through the fault of the artisan he should be made to pay the 
price 

From the fact that Kat. 596 (quoted above in n. 778) employs 
the expression ‘ dapyah sa eva forf ’ (he alone who misappro¬ 
priates or causes loss of a deposit by negligence), the words of 
Gaut. Xn. 39 (quoted above under adhi) and the fact that 
niksepa is a title distinct from rifadidna (under which alone 
the liability of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons is expressly 
declared) it follows that sons are not liable for the misappro¬ 
priation or loss of a deposit or article bailed to their father 
or other ancestor provided they have not themselves joined 
or helped in the embezzlement or loss. This is made clear 
by Haradatta on Gaut. XTT. 39, the Vivadacintamani and the 
Vivadacandra quoted below 

It is interesting to note that Nar.’*’ V. 15 places on the 
same level (as to liability for loss) with the depositee and. the 
like the man who takes in his charge a minor that has a good 
deal of wealth i. e. the person undertaking the position of the 
guardian of a minor’s property has to take as much care of it 
as of his own and is liable in the same circumstances as a 
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depositee would be for loss of the minor’s property. Vide 
section 27 of the Guardian and Wards Act (VIII of 1890) for 
the care required of a guardian 


788. The British India Courts have been very much exercised over 
the question of the liability of ancestral property in the hands of the son for 
the obligations incurred by the father by his misconduct or embezzlement 
either as agent or manager for another or as guardian of a minor’s property. 
It would follow from the passages quoted in n. 786 that ancestral property 
in the hands of the sons is not liable, acc, to some of our digests, if the father 
used or lost a deposit or loaned article by his negl igence or mismanaged a 
minor’s property. It is firmly established that the son is not liable for a debt 
incurred by the father in circumstances which would render the father liable 
to a criminal prosecution. Vide Toshanpal Singh v. District Judge of 
Agra 61 I. A. 350. In the latest case on the point, Govindprasad v» 
Raghunathprasad 41 Bom. L. R, 589 (F. B.) the exemption is carried 
further and it is recognized that as to the exemption of the son for * avydv^ 
ahartka*^ debts of the father, there are many cases which cannot be recon^ 
ciled, that it is repugnant to good sense to construe ancient texts in the 
tight of a system of criminal Jurisprudence developed long' after and that 
the correct rule is to hold that 'the-son can claim immunity when he proves 
that the debt of the father was of a character which was illegal, dishonest or 
inunoral (p. 60Z) ' though difficult cases may arise in the application of this 
rule. It would be far beyond the scope of this work to cite or discuss the 
other numerous decisions. 
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ASVAMIVIKRAYA ( sale by one not the owner ). 

The different modes of the sources of ownership have 
already been referred to (H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 130 ff) and will 
be referred to again under darjabhaga. According to Nar. VII. 1 
and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 335 verse 2) when’^ a person, who 
holds an open d^sit, a sealed deposit, an article bailed for 
delivery to another, stolen property, an article borrowed for 
some festival, a pledge, or property lost by a stranger and 
found (by him), sells it in secret (or behind the back of the 
owner) it is to be considered as a sale by one who is not the 
rightful owner. Vyasa has a similar verse. The word ‘ sells ’ 
is only illustrative and includes gifts and pledges. Similarly 
as most sales by one not the owner are clandestinely brought 
about, Br. employs the words ‘ in secret ’ but even if the sale is 
effected openly the same consequences may follow. The same 
rules will apply to an article lost by the owner and found by a 
stranger. Kat. (612 ) provides’* that a sale, gift, or pledge, 
made by one who is not the owner, should be rescinded (by the 
king or judge), Manu VIII. 199 and Nar. (q. by Sm. C. IL 
p. 213, y. P. p. 291) and others say the same thing. Yaj. IL 168, 
Nar. Vn. 2 provide that the owner is entitled to recover his 
property from the person that purchases from one who is not 
the owner. If the buyer purchases an article not in the open 
market, then he is liable for punishment; if he purchases from 
one who could b^ve no means of possessing the thing sold 
(such as a slave without the master’s consent) or for a very 
inadequate price or at a very unusual hour (at midnight or 
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the like) or from bad characters then he is to be punished as a 
thief (Yaj. IL 168, Visnu Dh. S. V. 166, Nar. VII. 3, Manu 
Vm. 202, Br. in SBB vol. 33 p, 336 verse 11). Such a sale is a 
fraudulent one. If the buyer purchases (through ignorance) 
in market overt from one who is not the owner, he incurs no 
blame ( no punishment), but he may have to hand over the article 
to the real owner ( Visnu Dh. S. V 164-166 ). The purchaser 
from one not the real owner can free himself by producing the 
vendor (called mula in Manu Vin. 202, Br. and Kat.) and 
should not attempt to conceal from whom he came by the 
thing, otherwise he would be liable to be punished equally 
with the vendor as a thief (Nar. VII. 4). Br. (SBE 33 p. 335 
verse 3), Manu VIII. 201 and Yaj. 11. 170 say that when the 
vendor has been produced by the vendee, then the latter is not 
to be proceeded against, but the vendor has to litigate with the 
real owner who has lost his property and when the vendor 
loses the suit he has to pay the price to the buyer and a fine to 
the king and the owner gets his property back.^^^ jf 
vendor has gone abroad adequate time should be granted to 
the purchaser to produce him (Kat. 615). The purchaser in 
order to escape blame (punishment) has to produce the vendor 
and if that cannot be done owing to the vendor’s absence he 
has to prove that he purchasedopenly (Br. in SBE 33 
p. 335 V. 4, Manu VUE. 202, Kat. 615, 618-619 ). If he cannot 
do any of these two, then the purchaser would be liable to pay 
the price to the real owner as claimed and a fine to the king. 
Manu Vin. 198 prescribes that one who sells without being the 
owner but being a member of the owner’s family should be fined 
600 panas, while a vendor unconnected with the real owner’s family 
should be dealt with as a thief. The same rule applies to a 
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vendor selling another’s article through ignorance or mistake 
and one doing so with full knowledge* The person who has lost 
a chattel and claims it from the finder is described as 
in Kaut. IIL 16, Manu VUL 202, Kat. (614) and elsewhere, the 
word being derived from ms^ (what is lost). The idea is that 
openly purchasing an article in the presence of a number of 
people for an adequate price negatives fraudulent intent and leads 
to the inference of a purchase in good faith and such a purchaser 
even though he may have to part with the chattel to the real 
owner when the latter proves his title, incurs no blame and is 
entitled to recover from the vendor, if he has to surrender the 
article, the price paid by him. When a person claims a lost 
article as his he has first to prove his title and possession by 
evidence (such as that of his kinsmen or a document &c.) and 
that he had not sold or donated or abandoned it; after he has 
proved his title the purchaser is called upon to prove his 
purchase as honest by evidence i. e. by producing the vendor or 
by showing that he purchased openly and for adequate price 
(Kat. 613, Yaj. II. 170). When this is done the purchaser escapes 
blame but has to surrender the article to .the true owner. Kst, 
(616) adds^^ that in the case of ‘ asvami-vikraya ’ no other 
means of proof whether divine or human (except the evidence of 
witnesses such as kinsmen) is declared to be proper. Acc. to 
the V. P. p. 293 other evidence and even ordeals may be admissi¬ 
ble in sale without ownership, but the Sm. C. p. 216 and the 
Madanaratna say that on account of the express words of Kat. 
this is not possible. If the owner wh? alleges the loss of an article 
fails to prove his title and prior possession he has to pay a fine 
to the king equal to fth of the price of the article. Kat. ( 620) 
and Kaut. (in. 16) state that on failure to prove his title the 
person claiming the article as his should be fined as a thief, 
in order to deter (others) from taking undue advantage (i. e. 
preferring false claims). Kaut.'^ III. 16 and Yaj. n. 169 

794. I ^ ^ I 

wi ^ • Jbino on VIII, 202. The sutras referred to are 

V. 2. 115, V. 4. 38 and V. 1. 109. 

795. ^ 

I 614 q. by 3^^ p. 777, ft. x* p. 104. ft. p. 306. 

796. filTV! iftw 

w M 616 q, by p. 717, to. ^rr- 296, ft, ^. p. 106. 

797. vft ^ ^ ^» M^yftft ff Tq g ii 

620 q. by ampfe p. 777, ft. f. p. 105, to. HI. p. 297. 

1 in. 16 . 
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provide that when the real owner finds his lost article in the 
hands of a stranger he should get him apprehended by the royal 
officers (such as chauroddharanika^ acc. to Mit.), but that if the 
owner thinks that much time will be lost or distance will have 
to be traversed (for going to officers) he should himself seize 
the person and bring him before the court. The Mit. explains 
that the buyer should have the seller arrested and, if the seller 
is dead or gone abroad, that he should hand over the article to 
the real owner. Where a purchase has been made in the midst 
of a row of traders to the knowledge of the king’s officers, but 
from a vendor whose habitation was unknown or where (after 
the purchase) the vendor dies, the real owner (of the thing 
sold by one not the owner) will recover his own property after 
paying half the price to the purchaser, since the rule of justice 
in such a case so requires, because to purchase from one ( whose 
habitation is ) not known is a fault (in the purchaser) and not 
taking proper care ( of one’s goods ) is also a fault in the real 
owner (Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 pp. 335-36 verses 7-9 or Kat. 
621-623 )^, Marici (q. by Apararka p. 775, Sm. C. E. p. 217 ) 
has similar provisions. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 335 verse®®® 
6 ) provides that in a suit where there is no evidence the king 
shall take into consideration the character of the litigants and 
give a decision according as the credibility of the parties is 
equal, greater or less. 

As regards articles lost and found by the king’s officers, 
vide above (pp. 175-176 ). 


iiniT 3^: w acc. to 

p. 775, on Tig. VIII. 202 (the first two only); and 

acc. to II. pp. 216-217, Ttr. HI. pp. 297 and 300, v. 

pp. 295-296. Law helps the vigilant. The rules under ‘ asvamivikraya * 
are based on the doctrine that no one can confer a better title to the goods 
sold than he himself has (vide section 27 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act IX 
of 1930). The verses recognise an exception in cases where both purchaser 
and the real owner are equally at fault. 

g?. q. by II. p. 216, ft. %. p. 108, 

5? 



CHAPTER XVIII 


SAMBHUYA-SAMUTTHANA 
(A joint undertaking, partnership). 

Where traders or others (like actors, musicians or artisans) 
carry on a business jointly it is termed a partnership (Nar. VI. 
1 and Kat. 624 ).*® Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 336 verses 1-2) says 
that a man should carry on a joint business with other persons 
of good family, that are clever, active, intelligent (or educated), 
familiar with coins, skilled in (controlling) expenditure and 
income, honest and valiant (or enterprising) and that joint 
undertakings like trade should not be carried on by prudent 
men with persons (partners) wlio are weak or lazy or afflicted 
with disease or are unlucky or destitute (of money).*® The 
meaning is not that all the above qualities must exist in all 
partners, but that according to the nature of the undertaking 
some of these qualities will be absolutely necessary. Nar. 
VI. 2-3, Yaj. n. 259, Br. (SBE vol. 33 pp. 336-337 verses 
3 and 4) prescribe that the expenses, loss, profit or work of 
those who jointly lend gold, grain or liquids shall be according 
to the capital put in by each. The duty of each is to act 
honestly towards the others, whether they are present or absent. 


801. is the indeclinable past participle of the root ^ with ^ and 

means * having formed together or come together’ and means * under¬ 

taking \ So the two words mean * undertaking in which are joined together * 
(labour, capital or both). 

802, ^ ^^ ^ 
624 q. by 3?^^% p. 832, TO- m* HI, p. 304. 


H ff. q. by II. p. 184, PP. 831-832. ^ ^TM- 

II. p. 184. 


804. 5nnf^:« 

q*by. s^gj^II. p. 185, p, 298. p. 832 ascribes the first to 
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in sales or purchases of various commodities. Br. (SBE 
vol. 33 p. 337 verses 5-7) provides that whatever ^ property 
one partner may give ( or transfer), being authorised to do so 
by the rest, or whatever document (or transaction) he may 
cause to be executed, all that is to be deemed as done by all 
partners ; the partners themselves are declared to be the judges 
(the deciding persons) or witnesses among themselves in a 
doubtful case and in case of fraud, provided they are not 
already at feud among themselves. It follows from this that 
by entering into an agreement of partnership, each partner 
agrees that he submits to the decision of the other partners in 
cases of doubt. If any one from them is found out to have 
practised fraud on the others in sales or purchases he should 
clear himself by special oaths or ordeals. Yaj. 11. 260, Nar. 
VI. 5,^^ Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 337 verse 9 ) provide that each 
partner is responsible to make good what has been lost through 
his negligence or in consequence of his acting against the 
instructions of the others or of his acting without their authority 
or consent. If any one of the partners saves partnership 
property from act of God or the king or thieves (or similar 
calamity) by his own exertions he is to be awarded (as his 
special share) one tenth of the property saved (Yaj. n. 260, 
Kat. 631, Nar. VI. 6 ). If any partner is crooked or fraudu¬ 
lent the rest may expel him without giving him any profit; a 
partner who is incompetent to work (personally) should get 
the partnership business done through another ( Yaj. IL 265 ). 
Yaj. II. 264 and Nar. VI. 7 and 17-18 state that if one partner 


q. by II. p. 185, p. 832. Compare sec. 9 of the Indian 

Partnership Act (IX of 1932) about the duty to be just and faithful. 

806. ^ ^ ^ ‘‘ 

\ ^ » 
ff. q. by ?T. p. 200, pp. 113, 123, p, 299; p. 832 has 

all these, ascribes the first to and reads ^ What is meant 

is that when one partner raises an objection they have to decide what is 
to be done by a majority (and so they are judges in their business). Vide 
sections 12 and 18 of the Indian Partnership Act as to the decision by the 
view of majority and as to agency of partners. 

f^: H VI. 5. 

808. I 

631 q. by TO. HI. 305, ft. X. p. 114. 
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goes to a foreign country and dies, his share should be taken 
by his heirs (ison &c.) or by his agnates or cognates ; in default 
of these the other partners may take it and in default of them the 
king may take it after waiting for ten years to see whether any 
heir or claimant turns up. Katyayana ^ states that in the case 
of artisans who together carry out some work, those among them 
who are directors of new methods get four shares, those who 
are adepts in the craft three shares, those who have studied the 
craft two shares and the apprentices only one share. Whatever 
is given to strangers by all together (i. e. by the partnership 
firm ) should be claimed back by the firm as such ; any single 
partner should not claim it; if he does so he will lose his share 
of the profit®^®. Some rules are prescribed by Br. that among 
dancers, singers and musicians, the singers get equal shares; 
while thos6 who beat the tune only get half share each; 
similarly in the joint construction of a mansion or a temple 
the head of the artisans gets two shares. An artisan (iilpin) 
is one who manufactures or works upon gold, silver, yarn, wood, 
stone and hides or one who has mastered one of the (64) arts. 
If a king has ordered a band of adventurers from among his 
subjects to make a plundering expedition in enemy country, Br. 
(in V. R. p. 125 ) and Kat. (633-635 ) prescribe that the king 
gets one tenth ( J acc. to Br.), the leader gets four shares in the 
remainder, the valiant among his followers three [shares, the 
more capable two shares and the rest one each and that if any 
one of them is caught the money for his ransom should be 
contributed by all according to their shares. When no agree¬ 
ment is made as to shares in property by traders, husbandmen, 
thieves and artisans similar rules apply 


H 632, q. by ?T. p. 201, p. 838, ft. p, 124. 


810* ^ I ^ ^ V; « 

. q. by p. 833, R p. 123, tj, p. 300. 

« 1^. q- by R p. 124, q. p. 304 (reads ) 

812. 

tt ^ iTfw v^ihncT: « 

q. by 11. p. 189, p. 286, TO. IH. 311, 


q* p. 305. 

813. wTotgrf ^ awf i aipquqUwSuiI yiTq i ii q 

H q. by Bv. p. 305. to. m. ni. p. 312 , p. 126 , 
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It is interesting to note that the ancient Dharmasutras of 
Gautama, Apastamba and Baudhayana are silent about partner¬ 
ships, that Manu ( Vin. 206-210) lays down rules about the 
distribution of fees among the priests at a sacrifice and that in 
one verse ( VTII. 211) he remarks that the same principles are 
to be applied in all matters where men work conjointly (i. e. 
each is to be paid according to the importance and volume of the 
work he does). The rules about sacrificial priests in Manu 
are: If a priest chosen to do work in a sacrifice abandons his 
work a share only of the fee in proportion to the work ( done ) 
shall be given to him by those conjointly working with him; if 
a priest leaves after the fees are distributed (as at the time 
of midday extraction of Soma in the great sacrifices like 
Jyotistoma) then he keeps the whole of it and shall cause the 
remaining work to be performed by another (who will be paid 
by the sacrificer, acc. to Medhatithi). When specific fees are 
prescribed to be paid to individual priests at the performance 
of the several parts in a complicated sacrifice, the individual 
priests are to receive them and all are not to participate; as 
for example, the adhvaryu takes the chariot, the brahma priest 
takes the horse in Agnyadhana, the hotr also takes the horse 
and the udgatr the cart used in purchasing the soma plant. 
The four chief priests are entitled to one half of the fees, the 
first group of their assistants will get half of what the chief 
ones get, the 2nd group J and the fourth i. Nar. VI. 10 and 
Br. (in V. R. p. 120) state that sacrificial priests are of three 
kinds viz. one hereditary and honoured by the ancestors of the 
sacrificer, one appointed by the sacrificer himself and one who 
performs the functions of his own accord through friendship 
and that (VI. 9 and 11) if an officiating priest forsakes a 
sacrificer who is free from any fault and who has caused no 
harm or if a sacrificer abandons a priest who is faultless, they 
both shall be punished but this does not apply to the third kind 
of priest. Sahkha-Likhita, as quoted in V. R. pp. 117 and 
120-121 and Sm, 0. II. p. 188, give elaborate rules about sacri¬ 
ficial priests dying or leaving work and the fines to be imposed 
on them. Kaut. HI. 14 lays down rules for the receipt of fees by 
priest^ when they leave off at different stages of such solemn 
sacrifices as the Agnistoma and also when the sacrificer dies 
without completing the sacrifice. The Vy. Nir. (pp. 284-285) 
quotes a few senteiKjes from Kaut. IH. 14. 

The above shows that in the times of the ancient sutras, 
secular partnerships had not attained sufficient importance and 
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even in the times of the Manusmrti almost the same was the 
case. While Manu extends the rule about the distribution of 
fees at a sacrifice to secular joint undertakings, Yaj. (11. 265 ) 
extends the general rules about the partnerships of traders to 
sacrificial priests, husbandmen, craftsmen (like carpenters, 
dancers &c.). That shows that complicated sacrifices requiring 
a large number of priests had become rare in Yajnavalkya’s 
days and partnerships of traders and artisans had assumed 
great importance. 


814. In solemn sacrifices like the there are four principal 

priests ) and each of the four has three assistants. 

If 100 cows in all are to be distributed as daksina the four principal 
priests get 48 in all (i. e. 12 each), the first group of four assistants called 
'ardhinah* in the Vedic passages to be quoted below and in Manu VIII. 
210 (viz. receive one-half of 48 

(i. e. 24, 6 for each), the next group of four called * one-thirders * () 
in both get 16 (4 to each of ^ ), the last group of 

four called ' one-fourth holders get 12 in all (3 to each of y 

iwgpv). Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 265, Kulluka on Manu. VIII. 210, 
V. R. p. 119, V. P. p. 301. The X. 2. 25 says ‘ 

51?5nil«r: I The question 

of distribution is agitated in Jai. X. 3. 53-55, the prima facie (purvapaksa) 
view being that the cows should be equally divided among all the priests 
or according to the work done, while the conclusion is that since the ^uti 
employs the words and qrf^: as if it was a well-known 

matter (anuvdda)^ the cows are to be distributed as in Kat. S, sutra 
above. The Vedic passage is m 

araiaiRrf i ... irrst *ret 



CHAPTER XIX 


DATTANAPAKARMA ( resumption of gift). 

This title is also called dcMapr(idanika (lit. that which 
is concerned with the non-delivery or resumption of a gift). 
Nar. Vn. 1 defines it as that title where a man desires to resume 
what has been given by him because it has been improperly (in a 
manner opposed to law) given by him. Nar. (VII. 2 ) divides this 
title into four topics viz. what may not be given, what may be 
given, what are valid gifts and what are invalid gifts. Nar. VH. 
3-5 and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 342 verse 2) state that there are eight 
things that cannot be given ( adeya ) viz. an anvdhita^ a deposit, 
yacitaka, a pledge, property jointly owned with others, a deposit, 
son and wife, the entire property in the case of one who has 
offspring, and what has been already promised to another. 
Vide Kaut. IIL 16, Yaj. 11.175®^^ for a similar but more com¬ 
pendious statement, and Kat. 638. These cannot be given 
either because they are not one’s absolute property or because 
the gift of them is forbidden by the sages. In the case of even 
those who hold that one has ownership over one’s son or wife, 
the gift of them is not possible because it is forbidden, just as 
though one owns rice, yavas and masa beans, one cannot make 
offerings of masa because the veda prohibits their use in the 
words ‘ ayajniya vai masah ’ ( q. by Sahara on Jai. VI. 3. 20 ). 
So son and wife cannot be given on account of the prohibition 
in the smrtis. The general rule of what may be given is stated 


815. VIII. 214 explains it as 3Hif&rVT 

777^ OT? 77 W ^ I. 

So acc. to this means * not improper abstraction of what is 

given or promised to be given.’ The on II. 175 explains both 
and as follows : ^ 

Trm i... ^ 

. Acc. to this means * that in which what is donated 

cannot be taken back because the gift is according to law * (also impliedly 
the converse of it). 

816. HI. 16. 

I w If* q* 

II. 189, ST. p. 306; similar verses of Nar. VII. 4-5 and Daksa III. 
19-20 have been quoted in (H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 850 n. 2005). 
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by Yaj, n 175, Nar. VIL 6 and Br. (SBE 33 p. 342 verse 3), 
Kat. 640 viz. whatever is absolutely one’s own excepting that 
required for the maintenance of one’s family may be given. 
Manu (XI. 9-10 ), Nar. VII. 6 and Br. (quoted in H. of Dh. vol* 
n pp. 850-851 n. 2007 ) condemn those who stint their family 
or servants in order to be charitable to others and say that he 
who does so would incur sin. Manu XI. 7 (=Nar. VII. 7), Vas. 
Vni. 10, Yaj. 1.124, Visnu Dh. S. 59.8 prescribe that he alone 
who has property suflScient to provide for three years’ mainten¬ 
ance for those whom he is bound to maintain or has more 
wealth than that may drink soyiia i. e. may engage in a soma 
sacrifice (which costs much). 

Nar. VII. 8 states that there are seven kinds of daUa gifts, 
i. e. gifts or transfers that cannot be resumed because they are 
made by a person in full possession of his faculties and of 
things that belong to him absolutely and are not forbidden- 
They are : the price paid for goods bought, wages, what is paid 
for pleasure ( derived from dancing, singing, wrestling), a gift 
through affection, a gift made in gratitude, money paid to a 
bride’s kinsmen, and gifts for spiritual or charitable purposes. 
Acc. to Br.®^* (SBE vol, 33 p. 343 verse 8) there are eight 
kinds of valid gifts. Nar. VII. 9-11 mentions sixteen kinds 
of invalid gifts, which have already been set out (in H. of Dh. 
vol. 11. p. 887 where Gaut. V. 22 that specifies some invalid gifts 
has also been cited). Vide Kat. 647. The difference between 
gifts of adeya and adatta gifts is this. In the first class of cases, 
the gifts being forbidden are entirely null and void, while 
adatta gifts are those that are voidable and may be set aside 
by the court on the application of the donor himself, because, 
of the incapacity of the donor due to intoxication, lunacy, old 
age, minority, mistake etc. Kat. 646 and Kaut. (III. 13 ) state 


817. I ^ ^ 

II 640 q. by to. HI. 214, p. 129, R p. 283. 

Kat. prohibits the gift of a house if a man owns only one. 

q. by II. p. 193. 644-645 explain ^ and 

occurring in^^ and the first being a reward for finding out a lost 
article or an unknown offender and the second being a reward for protec¬ 
ting a man fford danger or for guarding the donor’s property when he 
wa^ a minor pr effecting some object desired by the donor (sych as his 
marriage &c.) 
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that if a man®^’ is in danger of life and promises the gift of all 
his property to whomsoever may save him, he may resile from 
the promise and pay only what an expert or arbitrator may 
award. Kat. (650-651) defines vtkoca ( bribe )®20 as what is 
obtained in these ways viz. by giving (or threatening to give false) 
information about a person as a thief or a felon, or as one who 
breaks the rules of decent conduct, or as an adulterous person, 
or by pointing out those who are of bad character or by 
spreading false reports about a person. He further provides 
that a person offering the bribe should not be fined, but the 
intermediary may be fined and if the person accepting the 
bribe has been appointed to an office by the king he should be 
made to return the bribe and pay a fine eleven times as much to 
the king. But Kat. adds that where a person not holding a 
public appointment obtains some gratification for work done, 
he would not be held guilty and would not have to return what 
he received as a reward or in gratitude. HMta holds out®^^ 
other-worldly evil consequences for not actually delivering 
what is promised or for resuming what has been already 
delivered as a gift viz. the person doing so falls into Hell and 
is born as one of the lower animals and adds that what is 
promised as a gift for a religious purpose in so many words 
but is not actually delivered becomes a debt in this world and 
the next i. e. the king should make the promisor give the 


M 646 q. by p. 781, ft. p. 134, II. p. 193 ; 

^ I ^ ^qKg qrtrr: H in. i3. 

820. i cr«imrq!iqcf- 

I ^ ^ tqrN*ngqT?i: I H ^4- 


M qucvr. 650-653 q, by ft. 286, 782, q^T- TTT HI- 320, q. 

p, 312, p. 205. The Indian Penal Code, section 116 (illustration a) 
read with sec. 161, makes one who offers a bribe to a public servant punish¬ 
able as an abettor. The ancient Indian law exempting the offerer from 
punishment would appear to be more reasonable from certain points 
of view, ^ 


821. ^ I ftftmw ^i ^ ^ 

« qr^ qtqftjt i d qiW ^qrifcTJ^ I c9l% qT3r ’q i» 

qiffq q. by nr. q, p. 310, ftqr^p^ p. 36, II. p. 192 which remarks 

^ T^. p. 285 ascribes 

the first verse to and reads ‘ ^ 
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promised gift and should inflict a fine. Kat. (642 ) provides®^ 
that a man .who having voluntarily promised a gift to a 
brahmana does not deliver it should be made to render it as a 
debt and should be awarded the lowest amercement and further 
(verse 566) that if a man promises a gift for a religious 
purpose whether in good health or in disease, his son (or other 
heir) should be made to pay it if the promisor died without 
actually delivering it. These verses show that in two cases 
gifts though not completed by delivery of possession were 
enforced by ancient Indian courts viz. when the gift was 
promised to a brahmana or when the gift was declared to be 
made for a religious and charitable purpose. The last verse 
contains the beginnings of the idea of a will, since the mere 
declaration of the intention of a man to give for a religious 
purpose is made enforceable after his death against his son 
or heir. But this germ could not evolve into a full-fledged law of 
testamentary succession on account of the practice of adoption, 
the requirement that a gift must be accompanied by present 
possession and the incidents of the joint family on account of 
which no single member could alienate family property except 
for legal necessity and which involved the doctrine that on the 
death of a member his rights ended and passed by survivorship to 
other members. Br. expressly states this. But a gift though 
promised need not be paid or carried out if the promisee turns 
out to be an irreligious man (Gaut. V. 21). Nar. VII. 12 and Br. 
provide that he who enjoys an invalid gift and he who makes a 
forbidden gift are both to be punished by the king. 

In H. of Dh. vol. IL p. 841 it has been stated that gift consists 
in the cessation of the ownership of the donor in a thing and 
creating ownership in another. This latter is effected by accep¬ 
tance ( smkara) by the donee. Acceptance may be made men¬ 
tally, vocally or physically. For the formalities accompanying 
a gift such as sprinkling water on the thing donated and the 

822. V; i ^ 

H q. by II. p. 192, fl- p. 285, xy. p. 310 ; 

3 ^ h 

q. by R p. 16, u. p. 313, R p. 287, p. 37; 

227. 8 q. by q. p. 310 ; 

^ I V. 21. 
fp. g. by igg. R. p. 298. 

824. ^ . qv by fr. R p. 286,. 
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offering of a dakmna to the donee, vide H. of Dh. voL II. p. 855. 
Some writers like Jimutavahana dispute the statement that 
acceptance is necessary to constitute a gift. The Dayabhaga 
states that by the mere relinquishment of a thing by the donor 
(i a by the activity of the donor himself) the ownership of 
the thing passes to the person intended as the donee, that the 
ownership of the other man does not arise by acceptance, that 
though ownership in the donee does arise by the mere activity 
of the donor, yet acceptance (svikara) which is an activity of 
the donee makes the thing donated capable of being disposed 
off by the donee as lie likes on account of his idea ‘ this is mine 
The Dayabhaga indulges in casuistical reasoning in support of 
its view, which it is not necessary to set out here. But the 
remarks of the Dayabhaga are not satisfactory, since it does 
not adequately explain what is to happen if the intended donee 
refuses the gift. On its hypothesis ownership has passed to 
the donee without acceptance being necessary. If the donee 
refuses, or dies without accepting, who is the owner ? Can it 
be said that the thing becomes the property of whosoever first 
takes it up and that the donor cannot prevent a third person 
taking it up ? The V. P. pp. 426-428 severely criticizes the 
Dayabhaga for its views. 


825. fH ^ ^ ft ^ - 


I. 21-24 pp. 13-15. 
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YETANASYANAP5KARMA, ABHYUPETYASUSRUSA 
AND SYAMIPALAYIVADA 

(Non-payment of wages, non-rendition of service, dispute 
between master and herdsman). 

The question about the payment or non-payment of wages 
to those whose services are hired for work is dealt with under 
this title ( Nar. IX. 1). According to Br. there *^6 are three titles 
of law in which the question of hiring enters, viz. abhyupetya- 
iuirusay vetanasyanapakarma and svamipalavivada, Manu and 
Kaut. do not treat of the first of these three. Here vetanasya- 
napakarma will be first dealt with, then abhyupetyaiuirusa and 
svamipalavivada will be separately treated of. All these three 
topics are concerned with masters and servants or employers 
and employees. The rules are different according as the 
contract of service is for a fixed term or for an indefinite period 
or is for executing a definite piece of work and according as 
the rate of wages or the hire is fixed beforehand or is not fixed. 
We have further to remember that the rules are spread over a 
large period i. e. from about 6th century B. C. to about 500 A. D. 
(from Qaut. and Ap. to Br. and Kat.). The rules deal with the 
liabilities of both masters and servants. Nar.lX. 2 states that the 
wages agreed upon may be paid at the beginning, in the middle 
or at the end of the work undertaken. But when no wages are 
settled beforehand Nar. IX. 3, Yaj. 11.194, Kaut. III. 13 provide 
that the (agent of a) trader, the cowherd, the husbandman 
should receive a tenth part respectively of the profit, of the 
milk and of the crops. This latter according to the Sm. C. II 
p. 201 holds good where the crops are raised easily. But Br. 



p. 139, ft. fti. p. 41. 

827. I «T^nc5^: 

ill. 13 ; 

I m lx, 3, 

This is ascribed to by ft, p. 298. 
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( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345 *^8 verse 13 ) lays down the rule that if 
the employer supplies food and clothing to the servant, the 
latter should get a fifth part of the crops (if no wages are 
settled) or a third part if the servant is given no food nor 
clothing by the employer. When no wages are settled Vrddha- 
Manu prescribes that proper wages will be determined by 
experts in carrying maritime trade (and other traders) who 
take into consideration the time, the place and the purpose. Even 
when the wages were settled the employer could give less or 
more according to his pleasure in certain cases viz. when a 
servant or agent acts against the restrictions of time and 
place prescribed by his employer and consequently the profit 
is much less, the employer may give less than what is agreed 
but if the agent brings more profit (than expected) he may 
give more ( Yaj. II. 195 ). When two or more employees under¬ 
take to finish a work but cannot finish it ( owing to ill-health 
or similar obstacle ) each of them should be given the wages 
appropriate to the portion done by each (as settled by an 
arbitrator), but if the whole work is finished by them the 
agreed wages must be paid to all of them together (Yaj. 11.196). 
Yaj. n. 193, Nar. IX. 4 and ^ Br. state that it is the duty of the 
employed or servant to take as much care of the utensils 
supplied by the employer as he would take of his own, and 
that he should not act in that respect wantonly (or crookedly) 
and that if he did so his wages would become less. If a hired 
servant, after receiving his wages, does not do the work agreed 
to be done though able to do so, he should be made to repay 
to the employer the wages received and a fine equal to double 
of the wages and if he had not received wages but left the 
work without cause he should be made to pay to the employer 
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an amount equal to the wages (Yaj. 11.193, Nar. IX. 5, Br. in ^ 
8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345 verse 15). Kaut. (HL 14) prescribes a 
fine of 12 panas for a hired servant who does not do the work 
undertaken even after receiving the wages and that he should 
be compelled to do the work. Nar. IX. 5 and Kat. 657 provide 
that that the king should compel him to do the work and then 
the agreed wages may be paid to him ; but if he does not do it 
he should be fined. The fine in such cases acc. to Vrddha- 
Manu was 200 panas. Manu VUL 215 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 345 verse 16) and Matsya 227. 9 provide that a hired servant, 
who though not ill, does not arrogantly do the work agreed 
should be fined eight krsnalas and would not get wages at all. 
This applies where a substantial portion is left undone, but 
where only a little of the work undertaken is left undone then 
the servant is not to be fined, but he would lose all the wages 
( Manu Vin. 217 ). But if a servant falls ill, then he may do 
the work after he becomes well and would get the agreed wages 
even if a long time may have elapsed (Manu VUL 216). 
Kaut. (m. 14) also provides that if the servant suffers from 
illness or is overwhelmed by a calamity, concession may be 
given to him or he may offer a substitute. The Ap, Dh. S. (II. 
11. 28. 2-4 ) prescribes that if a husbandman who is not a slave 
but is hired for work ) gives up the work or a cowherd acts 
similarly he should be punished with flogging and the animals 
handed over to the cowherd should be taken back from him. 
This may have been the ancient law, but it was modified in 
later ages. Kaut, (IIL 13) states that if the employer does 
not pay the wages he should be fined six panas or a tenth part 
of the proper wag es or the wages agreed upon and if the hired 
person denies the receipt of wages (though he really received 
them) he should be fined twelve panas or a fifth part of the 
wages. Kaut. (III. 14) further provides that in the contract 
of service it may be provided that the master is not to employ 
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another servant or that the servant is not to work for another 
master during the x)eriod fixed. 

Yaj. TL 197, Nar. IX. 9, Kat. 659, Visnu Dh. V. 155-156 
provide that if through the fault of a carrier (and not through 
act of God or the king) goods entrusted to him for carrying are 
lost or become deteriorated, he should be made to pay for the 
loss. Vrddha-Manu specifies that if the goods are lost through 
the negligence of the servant he has to pay only the price, 
but if through spite then he should be made to pay double the 
price. If a hired servant (such as a palanquin-bearer or an 
armed guard) causes obstruction|( by refusing to work ) at the 
time of starting for an auspicious matter ( such as a marriage ), 
he should be made to pay double the amount of the wages 
agreed upon and another servant may be engaged (Yaj. 11. 197, 
Nar. IX. 8, Kat. 658, Vrddha-Manu in V R. p. 163). Yaj. 11.198, 
Nar. IX. 7 provide that if a servant abandons his work ( as a 
bearer or guard) after a start is made (when not seized by 
illness) he should be made to pay i ov the whole of the 
wages according to the distance traversed and a master 
abandoning a servant in similar circumstances should be made 
to pay similarly. 

If a servant agrees to take a lump sum for some work to be 
done for a certain period and leaves the work before the period 
elapses he would lose all the wages, but if he leaves in the 
middle of the period through the fault of the employer ( such as 
scolding without any fault of the servant) he would be entitled 
to receive a proportionate part of the wages ( Nar. q. by V. R. 
p. 161 Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-154 and 157-158 provide that 
in the same circumstances the servant would have to pay a fine 
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of 100 panaB and that if the employer abandons the servant 
before the period fixed has expired he would have to pay the 
whole of the wages to the servant and a fine of one hundred 
panas (except in the case of act of God and the king). Kat. 
(660) provides that a master deserting on a journey his servant 
that is tired or falls ill should be fined the first amercement if 
he does not wait for three days in the village. If a trader after 
engaging a vehicle or draught animals for carrying his 
merchandise for hire, does not employ them to carry his goods 
he should be made to pay a fourth of the hire settled and the 
whole of it if he discharges them when only a part of the 
journey has been made (Nar. IX. 7). If the merchandise be 
attached(by the king’s officers for toll &c.) or be stolen 
the servant engaged to carry the goods will receive a propor¬ 
tionate amount (out of the lump sum agreed to be paid for a 
certain journey) according to the distance travelled ( Kat. 661) 
If the employer does not pay the wages of a servant even 
though the latter has done his work the king should make him 
pay the wages and also a proper fine ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 346 verse 18). If a man having hired elephants, horses, 
bulls, asses or camels does not return them even though the 
work (for which he hired them) is finished he should be made 
to restore them together with the hire (up to the day of return )• 
The same rule applies to a man taking on rent a house or 
water (reservior) or a market and not giving it up at the time 
fixed (Kat. 663-663 )* Nar. (IX. 30-31) provides that if a 
person builds a house on another’s land by paying rent ( stoma) 
for the land, he may take away when vacating the land the 
bricks, the timber and grass (thatch) of the house built by 
him, but if a man builds a house on another’s land without 
paying rent and against the owner’s wish then he has to leave 
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the materials of his house to the owner of the land when he 
has to give up the land. An important rule is stated by Br. 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 346 verse 17) that when a servant®^® employ¬ 
ed by an employer does some improper act ( such as a theft) to 
another for the benefit of his master, the latter would be held 
responsible for the loss. The Matsyapurana says that if a 
teacher having agreed to teach a lore or craft for money which 
he receives fails to do so, he should be fined the whole of the 
amount of the fee. 

From the above it will be clear that contracts of service 
and letting on hire are lumped together under one head by 
the smrtis. 

Kaut. in. 14 provides that persons may be paid wages by a 
guild or corporation of workers of which they are members. 
The earnings of such guilds may be divided equally among all 
workers or as agreed upon among themselves. Yaj. H. 265 also 
refers to the fact that rules similar to those of partnerships 
may apply to guilds of husbandmen and artisans. 

Certain rules are laid down in Nar. IX. 18, Yaj. II. 292 and 
Matsyapurana 227. 144-146 about the monetary liabilities of 
prostitutes and persons visiting them. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. 
pp. 638-39 above. The Matsyapurana ( 227. 144-146) states 
that a brahmapa who visits a prostitute should be fined as 
many panas as he paid to her, that if a prostitute after receiv¬ 
ing her fee does not receive the visitor and goes elsewhere she 
should be made to pay to the visitor double of the fee and a 
similar sum as fine to the king, and that if one, after telling a 
prostitute that she is to visit a certain person, takes her to a 
different person, he should be fined one gold masaka. 

The Matsyapurana (227.147 ) further states that a visitor 
who has had sexual intercourse with a prostitute and yet has 
not paid her fee should be made to pay double the (agreed) fee to 
her and a similar sum as fine to the king. Narada provides that 
the chief prostitutes and the voluptuaries that stay with them 
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should help in deciding monetary disputes in which prostitutes 
are concerned®^ (q. in Sm. C. II. p. 206 and others). Nar. 
(IX. 18-19 ) prescribes the payment of eight times the fee and 
a similar fine in the case contemplated in Matsya 227.147. 

Abhyupetyasusrusa ( non-rendition of service after making 
a contract to serve or obey)®^^ Nar. VIII. 1 defines it as the 
title in which after having undertaken to serve or obey one 
does not act up to it. The ancient dharmasutras mention only 
two kinds of servants viz. agricultural labourers and herdsmen. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 11. 28. 2-3 and Gaut. XU 16-17 8^. Acc. 
to Nar. Vin. 2 and 3 there are five kinds of servers ( or atten¬ 
dants ) viz. four that are called karimkara (performers of 
labour) and the fifth class comprehends slaves of fifteen kinds ; 
and the four karmaharas are pupil (4^s^/a), apprentice (antevasin), 
a hired servant ( bhrtaka) and one who supervises hired 
servants ( adhikarmakrt ). Not being free to do as they like is 
the common attribute of these five kinds of attendants, but there 
is a distinction among them due to their castes, their peculiar 
actions and their mode of maintaining themselves (Nar. VIIL 4). 
A sisya (pupil) is one who desires ( from his teacher) instruc¬ 
tion in Vedic learning, an antevasin is one who receives instruc¬ 
tion in some craft such as goldsmith’s work or dancing, a hired 
servant is one that does some work for wages, an adhikarmakrt 
is one who supervises hired servants. Work is of two kinds, 
iubha (i. e, pure, done by the four kinds of karmakaras) and 
aivbha i. e. impure ( done only by slaves ). Asubha acts com¬ 
prise®^ (Nar. VHL 6-7 and Kat. 720) sweeping the doors of 
houses, pits in which leavings of food are thrown, roads, rubbish 
heaps; scratching or shampooing the private parts (of the 
masters); collecting and throwing away leavings of food, 
ordure and urine and making use of one’s limbs (hand &c.) at 
the master’s desire for wiping off the master’s private parts; all 
other actions are pure. Karmakaras do work for securing Vedic 
learning or vijfmia ( art or craft), some desire or money. The 
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duties of a vedic student are described by Nar. VUE. 8-15 and 
have been set out above in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 305-312 viz. to 
wait upon the teacher, his wife and son, to beg for food, to sleep 
on the ground, to do the bidding of the teacher, to learn the 
vedas, to offer fee to the teacher at the end of vedic study. An 
apprentice is distinguished in his actions and mode of 
maintenance from a Sisya. The antevasin, acc. to Yaj. II. 184, 
Nar. Vin. 16-21, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 344 verse 6) and Kat. 
713, resides with a master craftsman to learn some®^ art or 
craft (such as goldsmith’s work, singing, dancing, house¬ 
building ), agreeing to work under him for a stated period, 
the master craftsman gives him food and teaches him in his 
own house, does not put him to any other work; if the apprentice 
leaves the teacher even though the latter is willing to teach 
him, he (the pupil) should be made to stay with the teacher and 
may be whipped or confined; the pupil even though he may have 
become an adept has to stay with the master till the end of the 
agreed period and the teacher appropriates the fruits of the 
apprentice’s labour. If the master does not instruct the appren¬ 
tice in the craft and makes him do other work, he would 
be liable to pay the first amercement and the pupil may 
leave him 

Hired servants have different grades among them arising 
from the work they do, the wages they receive and the period 
for which they are employed and they are distinguished from 
apprentices in these respects and not as regards caste or mode of 
maintenance. According to Nar. VIII. 22-23 and Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33, p. 344 verse 8 ) a hired servant is of three kinds and his 
wages depend on the work he does and his ability to do it. The 
three kinds are the highest (viz. a soldier), middling (an 
agriculturist), the lowest (a porter). A hired servant may 
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be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month or for longer periods, 
should perform the work undertaken and get the wages agreed 
upon. He may be paid in cash or by giving him a share of 
crops or a share in the milk of the cattle he tends 

A person who is employed and given authority over all 
servants and also one who looks to the affairs ( expenditure &c.) 
of the household is called ‘ adhikarmakrta ( or-krt), acc. to Nar. 
VTTT. 24. All these four are called workers in clean occupa¬ 
tions, while the fifteen kinds of slaves are employed in the 
lowest and dirtiest work (Nar. VIII. 25). The difference 
between the hired servants and slaves is this that the latter 
surrender all their freedom and themselves entirely to another, 
while the former, though dependent to some extent, do retain 
some freedom (Kat. 715), but a brahmana was not to be a 
slave In very ancient times the master’s liability for the 
acts of his servant does not seem to have been recognized. For 
example, Gaut. XII. 17 states that if cattle entrusted to a 
herdsman cause loss to crops, then the herdsman is to be held 
responsible (and not the owner who employs the herdsman). 
But Manu VIII. 243, Yaj. IL 161, Nar. XIV. 29 appear to 
hold the master liable to make good the loss caused by the 
herdsman’s default. Vide Br. quoted above under vetanasya- 
napakarma. 

The kinds of slaves and the incidents of slavery have been 
already dealt with in H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 180-189. A few 
matters not referred to there may be dealt with here. ‘ Buddhist 
India ’ p. 55 (by Rhys Davids) shows how slavery in the 
Buddhist period was not as miserable as under the Greeks. The 
Rajatarahgini IV. 39 states that king Vajraditya of Kashmir 
(in the 8th Century A. D.) sold many men as slaves to 
Mlecchas. One cannot help blaming the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the Assam Labour and Emigration Act ( VI of 1901) 
whereby a modified form of serfdom or slavery was legalised for 
the benefit of the tea planters of Assam, Bengal and other 
provinces and by sections 168-169 of which poor indentured 
labourers who were induced to labour on the sumptuous monthly 
wages of five rupees were liable to be sentenced to fine or in 
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default to imprisonment, if they left off the work to which by 
agreement they were tied down in unhealthy districts and 
unhealthier surroundings. 

Kat. ( 725 ) provides that®^^ if a woman who is not a slave 
marries a slave she becomes a slave since her husband is her 
lord and is dependent on his master. If a person buys or sells 
a brahmana woman as a slave the king should annul that 
transaction and all persons (concerned in it) should be fined 
by him and the same holds good in the case of a woman of a 
respectable family who took shelter with a person and was 
made a slave by him or transferred by him to another as a 
slave ( Kat. 726-727 ). The punishment of first amercement is 
prescribed for a person who has sexual intercourse with the 
nurse of his child or with another woman who is not a slave 
and the wife of his attendant as if she were a slave; and a fine 
of two hundred panas is provided in case a master who is not in 
difficulties and is well-off desires to sell a female slave who is 
faithful and weeps bitterly (being unwilling to leave him). 
Nar. Vin. 40 provides that if a slave leaves his master and goes 
over to another saying * I am your slave * that would not help 
the slave, as his former owner would be entitled to claim him 
back. Usanas states that a guru (elderly person), a sapirtda* 
a brahmana and persons of the lowest castes (candalas &c.) 
cannot be made slaves, nor can any one ( of the higher castes ) 
who is superior in learning be the slave of one of the same 
caste. 
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SAMVID-VYATIKRAMA AND OTHER TITLES 
(Violation of compacts or conventions) 

Nar. (XIII. 1 ) employs the expression saimyasyanapakarnia, 
Manu VUI. 5 employs the first expression. Manu (VIII. 218-219) 
has both names in view, when he says ‘ I shall now declare the 
rules applicable to those who violate sainayas (conventions). 
He who having entered into a compact ( safnvid) under (the 
sanction of) an oath with the inhabitants of a village or a 
district or with a group of traders or other persons breaks 
it through greed should be banished from the kingdom by 
the king.’ In Ap. Dh. S. 1.1.1. 2 and 11. 4, 8.13 the word 
‘ samaya' is employed in the sense of ‘ convention or accept¬ 
ed doctrine’. The same word is also used in the sense of 
‘ agreement * as in Yaj. I. 61 ( gandharvah samayanmitliah ). In 
this title it means ‘ the acceptance of a certain rule or convent¬ 
ion arrived at by many as explained by ^ Medhatithi on 
Manu Vm. 219. It signifies a local or caste usage or convent¬ 
ion made by groups of people (such as guilds and corporations) 
binding on all members that form or join the several groups. 
The Amarakosa holds that acara and samiid are among the 
several meanings of samaya, Medhatithi explains that, if the 
inhabitants of a village come to a decision that they would 
oppose the inhabitants of a neighbouring village who were 
indulging in grazing their cattle in the pastures of the former 
village or diverting the watercourses and that if in doing so 
there was a riot or a suit were filed before the king, all should 
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be of one mind, that any one of those who encouraged this 
decision would be liable to be punished if he backed out of it 
through some inducement offered by the headman of the other 
village. Nar. XIII. 1 explains that samaya means the rules (or 
conventions) settled among heretics, naigamas^ and the like. 
Yaj. II. 192 and Nar. XIH. 2 provide that the conventions of 
guilds, Tiaigamas, heretics, Frenis, pugas, ganas and in towns 
and districts should be enforced by the king and their traditional 
mode of conducting their business should be protected. Some 
remarks have already been made on guilds and corporations 
above (pp. 156-57 notes 196-198). Vide also H. of Dh. vol. 
n. pp. 66-69 for the guilds and corporations and the meanings 
of words like irei^^ puga^ gana etc. Some further informa¬ 
tion is added here. The Sm. C. (11. p. 223) has a very interes¬ 
ting note illustrating the various conventions of several groups 
and its remarks are copied verbatim by the V. P. pp. 332-333. 
It says : ‘ Even heretics have certain rules made for the benefit 
of their monasteries. Among naigamas there is a practice that 
those who disregard messages brought by servants wearing a 
specific jacket (as a uniform ) should be fined. Srenis are 
guilds of craftsmen such as weavers. They have rules that 
certain articles are to be sold only by a certain guild and by no 
other. Pugas are groups of elephant riders and horse riders.* 
Vrata is defined by Kat. as a body of persons armed with various 
weapons, while the Mahabhasya on Panini V. 2. 21 ( vratena. 
jlvati) explains it as a ‘group of men of several castes and several 
occupations who make a living by relying on their formidable 
bodies ’. Acc. to the Mit. heretics are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as authoritative. Gana means, acc. 
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to Mit. ‘ an assemblage of armed persons subsisting by follow¬ 
ing one occupation *, while Kat. ( 680) says it is a corporation 
of brahmanas; In the Rajat. IL 132 reference is made to corpora¬ 
tions of purohitas at temples and tirthas (sacred places). The 
Sm. C, states that among pugas and vratas there is a convention 
that they must go to battle all together and not separately. 
Among ganas there is a usage that the lobes of the ear (of a child) 
are to be pierced on the 5th day or in the fifth year from birth. 
Among mahajanas in a settlement of brahmanas there is a 
convention that a brahmana repairing to them for collecting 
fees to be paid to his teacher (at the close of Vedic study) should 
be honoured (i. e. should be paid some contribution). In 
certain districts there is a usage that either the seller or the 
buyer should keep in his hand of the price (probably for 
finding out whether the article is useful for the purpose in hand 
and resiling from the bargain if it is not). In forts or capitals 
there is a rule that corn taken out of it by a person with him 
when going out elsewhere should not be sold by him. In villages 
there is a rule that in pastures no digging would be allowed. In 
the hamlets inhabited by abhiras there is a convention that for 
adultery by a male or female there is to be no fine. It does 
credit to the ancient writers on dharmasastra that they were 
tolerant enough to require the king, whatever his own religious 
persuasion might be, to honour and enforce the usages of even 
heretics among themselves. The only requirement was that the 
enforcement of their usages must not be opposed to the interest 
of the country or the capital and must not cause commotion 
and must not be plainly immoral®^ (Nar. XHI. 4-5 and 7 
and Medhatithi on Manu VHT. 220). Yaj. (II. 188-192) lays 
down the following rules : there should be a committee ( of two, 
three or five, acc. to Br.) to look after the business of the 
guilds &c. ( called karyadntaka) who should be religious, pure, 
not covetous and all members should carry out what they decide 
upon; when the committee members approach the king on some 
business of their guild he should bestow on them gifts and 
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honour them. Whatever is obtained by any one sent on the 
business of the group must be handed over by him to the heads 
of the group ( also Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 349 verse 22 ) and 
if he does not do so he should be fined eleven times as much. 
Whoever goes against the heads of the group that are working 
for its benefit should be punished in the first amercement (by the 
group itself, acc. to Sm. C. H. p. 224 ). Kat. (677) states the general 
rule that whatever is obtained (by the committee or advisers of 
the group) or is saved by them or whatever debts are incurred 
by them for their group and whatever they obtain through the 
king's favour should be shared equally by all (members of the 
group). Kat. ( 674-675) provides that whatever debt was 
professedly incurred by the committee for the group but was 
misappropriated by them or applied to their individual purposes 
must be paid by them and that those who subsequently join the 
groups already formed become equally entitled to the property 
and liable for the debts previously acquired or incurred. Manu 
VIII. 220 and Br. ( S. B. E. voL 33 p. 348 v. 14 ) provide a fine of 
six niskas of four suvarpas each (or six niskas and four suvarpas) 
for him who falls out with his associates. Kat. (671) provides 
that that member ( of a group) who opposes what is reasonable, 
who gives no scope to (i. e. obstructs or persistently interrupts) 
a speaker (in a meeting of the group) or who speaks absurdly 
should be made to pay the first amercement. Yaj. n. 18? 
prescribes forfeiture of all property and banishment for him 
who misappropriates the property of the group or corporation or 
who violates the conventions made by the group (or the king ). 
As stated by the Mit. this and other sentences depended upon 
the nature and gravity of the offence and the capacity of the 
offender 

Krayavikraydnuiaya (repentance after purchase or sale). 
Manu Vni, 222 and Kaut. HI. 15 regard this as one title of 
law. But Nar. (XI and XH) splits this into two titles viz. 
vikrlyasampradana (non-delivery of a thing after it is sold 
for a price ) and kritvmmsaya (repentance after buying). Manu 
states the general rule that whenever a person after buying 

858. jrm m imr^T^rr i ^ 

mx: 5 wTcrwL i ^ ^q. by 

R p. 330-331. R p. 187, n. p. 227, !T. p. ^38. 
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or selling anything repents of having done so, he may return 
or take back that thing within ten days. Nar. XI. 2 states 
tirnt property is of two kinds in this world viz. movable and 
immovable and that all property is designated as panm 
( saleable ) in rules about purchase and sale. According to 
Yai IL 254, Nar. XI. 4-5, Vispu Dh. S. V. 127 8^, if a man sells 
property and does not deliver it to the purchaser, he should be 
made to deliver it to the purchaser together with profits 
(between the time of sale and delivery) and if it is movable 
together with the price of profits arising 8*^ from it (such as 
milk in the case of a cow ). Visnu Dh, S. V. 128 prescribes a 
fine of 100 panas against the vendor. Kaut. in. 15 prescribes 
a fine of 12 panas against the vendor who after selling a thing 
does not deliver it and also against a buyer who having pur¬ 
chased does not take delivery of it, except when the thing 
itself is defective or is lost by act of king or theft or by fire or 
flood or unless the transaction was for inadequate price or 
brought about in distress. 8^2 jf the article sold is not deliver¬ 
ed by the vendor after demand by the vendee and it is injured, 
destroyed by fire or stolen, the loss will fall on the vendor 
(Nar. XL 6, Visnu Dh. S. V. 129, Yaj. H. 256). These 
rules apply when the vendor does not feel repentance for 
having sold the thing, but if he feels repentance then Manu 
Vin. 222 will apply and the vendor may pay back the price and 
recover the article within ten days 8^8 from the sale. Kat. (684) 
provides the same rule. No one, either buyer or vendor, can 
rescind the sale after ten days and if any one uses force in 


860. t i%vt- 

XL 4. The OQ VT. II- 254, (p. 50). U. p-342 

and others read ^ and explain ‘ 

) aod ^ p- 50). 

861. *Udaya’ in Nar. and Yaj. may mean either the profits from the 
pmperty that the vendor enjoyed or the difference in price between the 
date of sale and the date of delivery if the property became less in valne. 
This applies when both parties are inhabitants of the same place; but if 
the purchaser is one who comes from another country then he may be 
awarded the profit that he would have made in the other country by selling 
it if it had been delivered to him at once. 
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recovering the article sold or bought after that period the 
king should fine him 600 panas. Manu VUI. 228 extends these 
rules about repentance and recovery within ten days to all 
transactions whatever. Kat (685) prescribes that the period 
of ten days for repentance is allowed to vendors and vendees 
only in the case of land, and that the period is 12 days when 
the parties to sale of land are sapindas of one another and 
that in other cases the period is even shorter. Yaj. IL 257, 
STar. XL 7-8, Br. (S. B. E. voL 33 p. 350 verse 4) provide that 
when a vendor having sold a thing to one man for a price 
received sells it to another or having concealed the defects of 
an article sells it as free from defects he should be made to 
return double the price to the purchaser and a fine equal to 
double the price to the king. The above rules apply where 
the purchaser has paid the price, but if there is a mere agree¬ 
ment and no price is paid, then the vendor or vendee is guilty 
of no wrong if he resiles from the bare agreement to sell or buy 
unless they have made an express stipulation that the agree¬ 
ment cannot be rescinded (Nar. XI. 10). When at the time of the 
agreement for sale, the vendee pays something by way of ear¬ 
nest, then if the sale goes off through the fault of the vendor, 
the latter has to return to the vendee double of the earnest;*^ 
but if the purchaser does not finally take it he loses the thing 
and also the earnest. Nar. XIL 1 prescribes that when a vendee 
after having purchased a thing for a price repents of the pur¬ 
chase that is the title of law called * rescission of purchase.* 
Nar. XU, 2 prescribes that if the purchaser thinks that he has 
made a bad bargain he may return the thing purchased to the 
vendor on the same day in an undamaged condition (and may 
receive back the price paid); but if he returns it on the 2nd 
or 3rd day after the purchase (including the day of purchase) 
he will have to lose respectively one-thirtieth or one-fifteenth of 
the price and after the third day he cannot return the thing at 
all (Nar. XH. 3). But Yaj. n, 177 and Nar. Xn. 5-6 lay down 


(685) q. by tm* HT- HI. p. 364. 

865, I 

u f^. q. by II. p. 220. ’RT, HI. p. 370. 
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the following periods for examination of things purchased, viz. 
one, three, five, seven, ten days, half a month and one month 
respectively in the case of iron (and clothes), milch cattle, 
beasts of burden, jewels (precious stones, pearls and corals), all 
sorts of grain, a male slave and a female slave. It must be 
supposed that these verses contain exceptions to the general 
rule in Manu VIII. 222 cited above. Kaut. (HI. 15) allows only 
one night, three nights, five nights and seven nights for repentance 
to traders, husbandmen, cowherds, the mixed castes and higher 
castes and provides that where the articles sold are perishable a 
very short time only may be allowed. The above rules apply 
only when the purchaser made no examination at the time of 
purchase. Nar. XII. 4 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 
3) recommend that a purchaser should himself closely examine 
an article before buying it and also show it to others in order 
to find out its defects and good qualities and provide that when 
he has approved of an article after close examination he cannot 
return it to the vendor. Vyasa provides that hides, fuel, bricks, 
yarn, grain, intoxicants, fluids, gold, inferior metals (like lead 
and tin) and other wealth should be carefully examined then 
and there i. e. when once bought after close examination none 
of these can be returned even if some defect is found therein. 
Nar. (Xn. 5-6) cited above contains exceptions to this. Nar. 
Xn. 7 gives an example of a purchase being not liable to be 
rescinded when a defective article is purchased with open eyes 
viz. a worn garment which is soiled with dirt and is in ragged 
condition cannot be returned to the vendor if it was in that 
state at the time of the purchase i. e. the maxim ‘ caveat emptar' 
applies. If a purchaser does not take delivery of the thing 
sold to him, the vendor may sell it again to another®^’ and if 
the thing is lost through act of God or the king the loss falls 
on the buyer alone (Yaj. IL 255, Nar. XI. 9 ). Kat. (692) pro¬ 
vides ^ that what has been sold by a lunatic or an intoxicated 

867. ^ I ^ w 

If. q. by II. p. 220. R p. 198. 

868 . f ^ II 

q- by II. 220. R p. 198 (reads fURTO and 

3|. p, 339. 

869. Compare section 46 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act (III of 
1930) for the vendor’s right of resale and sec. 26 about the person who has 
to bemr the loss of goods. 
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person or through intimidation or for an inadequate price or by 
one who is dependent or by an idiot should be relinquished by 
the purchaser; it still belongs to the seller. Kat. (705-706) 
lays down a novel rule to find out what is adequate or inade¬ 
quate price. What is decided by the neighbours assembled 
together, who know (the land &c. and its value) and who are 
afraid of committing sin, as the price of fields, gardens, houses 
and the like, of bipeds and quadrupeds, is declared to be the 
proper price; a price which is less or more than it by one-eighth 
is declared to be improper; what is sold for an improper 
price may be annulled even after a hundred years. Kat, 
(704) states that when the owner of a field absconds to^ 
gether with the surety for the payment of the land tax, the 
judges of the court may order a sale for recovery of the tax and 
that such a sale may be set aside up to ten years and a com¬ 
promise or exchange up to three generations, if it is inequitable'. 
Bharadvaja provides that when taxes are not paid both by the 
tax-payer and his surety even when called upon to do so, then 
the king may order a charge on the land or sale of the land. 

Uktalabha is defined as a conditional sale, where a man 
borrows only a portion of the proper price of a land and 
stipulates that he would return the money on a certain day and 
that if he did not do so his ownership over the land would 
come to an end.®^^ Kat. (711) adds that a sale of the uktalabha 
kind will be valid if it is for more than half (the proper price 
of the land ), provided more than ten years have elapsed ( after 


^ \ f \ q>T?vT. q. by h- 

ft. p. 325, o^. f^. p. 352 ; vide ff. q. by h. fq. P- 326 ‘ ^ 
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R P* 324. This is similar to the mortgage by conditional sale defined in 
section 58 of the Transfer of Property Act. 
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the period fixed for repayment). An avakraya^^ becomes valid 
after possession for over three generations and a (regular) 
purchase by mutual agreement becomes valid at once. Kat. 
(712) further prescribes that the unpaid purchase money 
carries compound interest after demand if no time is fixed for 
payment, but, if a time is fixed, then only the balance has to 
be paid up to the end of that period. Br. provides that in all 
sales, the sale deed should mention the wells and trees ( on the 
land), the water and ways and that the crops, trees and fruits, 
wells, tanks and house standing on the land sold would belong 
to the vendor if they are not put down in the deed of sale. 
According to Harlta the rules of sales are to be extended 
to exchanges. 

From the Rajatarangini VI. 41 it appears that a fraudulent 
purchaser, who, by means of the heavy bribe of 1000 dinaras, 
induced the officially authorized scribe to include a well in the 
sale of a house when it was intended to be excluded from it, 
was banished from the country by the king, his property 
being confiscated and given over to the cheated vendor. 


(711) q. by f^r. p. 349 (which reads Ibe end, that makes 

hardly any sense) and w. ft. p. 326. The word is explained in various 

ways. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 238 defines it as a transaction whereby a 
bailee (e. g. a washerman) transfers an article bailed to him (for washing 
&c.) to another for hire. Pwini IV. 4. 50 employs the word‘avakraya*, 
but the Siddhantakaumudi explains it as the due to be recovered by a king 
from a market (or the like). Gaut. XII. 39 employs the word *avakrita* 
which is explained by Haradatta as meaning * what is purchased, but the 
price of which is unpaid or only partly paidThis last seems to be the 
sense intended by Kat. who provides that a sale of land, the price being 
wholly or partly unpaid, would become indefeasible only after enjoyment 
for three generations. as quoted in S. V. p. 321 defines as 

875. t«r 
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The VyavahSranirpaya, after quoting Br. and Vyasa, very 
lucidly explains what is meant by sale, purchase, exchange &c. 
Gold and the like which a man desires to render or pay is called 
price, while land, house and the like are said tobe‘panya’ 
( saleable thing). Purchase means acceptance of a thing pre¬ 
ceded by the offering of a price (either paid or agreed to be 
paid); sale is the acceptance of a price preceded by the offering 
of a saleable thing. Parivrtti or parivartana is the acceptance 
of an article for an article of the same kind; if there is a 
disparity in value between the two articles exchanged the 
exchange is called ‘ amAmi/awhen there is an exchange of 
two articles of different kinds but of the same value it is called 
mniniaya.^^ The Vyavaharanirnaya makes elaborate provi¬ 
sions for sale of land at the order of the king for non-payment 
of land tax. It quotes Prajapati (p. 350) to the effect that the 
purchaser at such a sale must offer half or at least one-fourth 
of the real price of the field and that the original owner could 
get back his property sold for the royal dues by paying the 
full price to the purchaser up to three generations. Other 
elaborate rules on the same subject are passed over here for 
reasons of space. These provisions indicate that ownership in 
cultivated fields belonged to individuals and that the State had 
only the right to levy taxes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. U. pp. 865-869 
and Kat. quoted above ( on p. 196 ) for a discussion of the theory 
of the State’s ownership of all lands. Taking into consideration 
the Purvamimaihsa texts, the Vyavaharamayukha and the verses 
of Kat. and others it appears that the State was deemed to be 
the owner of all lands as a general proposition, but that where 
individuals or bodies of persons had been in long possession of 
lands that they cultivated, the ownership of the State was 
qualified and restricted only to the.recovery of a tax or share 
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of crops and that individuals and groups that had cultivated 
lands in then: possession were regarded practically as owners of 
the land subject to the liability to pay land tax and to the right 
of the State to sell the land for non-payment of tax. The 
Vyavaharanirnaya quotes Br. and another smrti text that sudras, 
persons excommunicated for grave sins ( patita), candalas and 
desperate characters cannot be allowed to possess the lands of a 
brahmana by sale, partition or in lieu of wages; the same work 
further quotes Vyasa, Bharadvaja and Br. that when land is sold 
there is a right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers, 
sapindas, samanodakas, sagotras, neighbours, creditors and 
one’s co-villagers in order. ^ 

Gifts of immovables were looked upon in very ancient 
times'with disfavour, though they were made even in the times 
of the Upanisads. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 740-41. But sales 
of land must have been rarer still in ancient times owing to the 
patriarchal and joint family systems. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 114 
quotes a verse forbidding the sale of immovable property;®®^ 
but sales of lands are mentioned in many copperplate grants. 
Vide Paharpur plate grant of Gupta year 159 i. e. 478-79 A. D, 
in E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 (where one kulyavapa of land is stated to 
have been sold for two dtnaras to a brahmana and his wife 
named Rami by the city council for the provision of the 
worship with sandal-wood paste &c. of the divine arhats at 
a mhara ), E. I. vol. 17 p. 345 (grant of the time of Kumara- 
gupta I in Gupta year 113), the Damodarpur plates (E. 1. vol. 
15 p. 113), Faridpur plates (Ind. Ant. vol. 39 p. 193), E. I. vol. 
18 p. 74. From these records of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
it appears that land was owned by private individuals or by 

879. ^97 i 

q. by p. 354, With these provisions prescribed at least 1500 

years ago one may compare the South African legislation passed in the 
midst of the Second World War (alleged to be fought for different kinds 
of freedoms) against Indians preventing the purchase by them of lands in 
areas reserved for Whites. 
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joint families or by the village community or by the king and 
there was a fixed procedure when land was to be sold, that 
the purchaser approached the District Officers who consulted 
the pustapialas that kept a record of titles and that the villa¬ 
gers and headmen were consulted and asked to mark off the 
land to be sold. It appears that the smrtis recommended that 
sales should be clothed in the formalities of gifts, probably 
because gifts were frequent and sales were not. A smrti quoted 
by the Mit. (on Yaj. H. 114) states ‘ land passes (i. e. is trans¬ 
ferred ) with the assent of the villagers, the agnatic relations, the 
neighbours, the co-sharers and with the offering of gold and 
water.’ The Mit. explains that these are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary formalities of a sale, but that they are recommended for the 
sake of greater caution and convenience, that the assent of the 
villagers is to be secured for the publication of the transaction 
of sale, as a text says that acceptance, particularly of im¬ 
movables, should be made openly, that the neighbours’ assent 
should be secured for preventing boundary disputes, that the 
assent of agnates and co-sharers is desired for making it easy to 
complete the transaction, that it does not follow that without 
the assent of these the sale of land is not valid or complete. 
Water and gold are to be offered because gifts being highly 
commended, a sale should be clothed outwardly with the same 
formalities. Vide Dr. P. N. Sen’s * Hindu Jurisprudence ’ 
pp. 76-78 for the opposite procedure of the ancient Roman Law 
that gifts were to be clothed with the formalities of sale. For 
water and gold in the case of gifts vide above under 
daUdpraddnika, 

Svdmipdlavivada (disputes between the owner of cattle 
and herdsman who is engaged to look after them ). In ancient 
times this must have been a prominent source of litigation 
in a predominantly agricultural country like India. Nar. 
appears to have included this title under vetanasydnapa^ 
karma. Yaj. H. 164, Nar. IX. 11 provide that the cowherd 
has to bring back to the owner in the evening the cows (and 
other domestic animals) handed over to him in the morning by 

-,----—^—— -— 
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the owner, after grazing them in the pastures and making them 
drink water. , Manu Vm. 230 says that during the day the 
responsibility for the safety of the cattle rests on the herdsman 
and during the night on the owner provided they are in the 
latter’s house. When there is no express agreement as to wages 
Nar. IX. 10 and Br (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 19) prescribe that a 
cowherd will get as his wages all the milk of the cows 
tended by him on every eighth day plus a heifer (two years old) 
every year out of every one hundred cows tended by him or a 
milch cow with her calf every year for every two hundred cows 
looked after by him. Manu VIII. 231 provides another method 
when no wages are fixed by agreement viz. a hired herdsman, 
who is paid with milk, may milk as hire the best cow out of ten 
with the consent of the owner. It is the duty of the cowherd 
to struggle as much as in him lies to protect the cows from 
accidents and if he is unable to do so he must quickly inform 
the owner (Nar. IX. 12). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 20) 
states that the cowherd shall save cattle from the danger of 
worms (or reptiles), robbers, tigers and from caverns and pits 
and that he should try to protect them to the best of his ability, 
should call out for help or inform his master. If the herdsman 
does not struggle to protect the cows, nor raise a hue and cry 
nor inform his master he must make good the value of the cow 
lost and must pay a fine to the king (Nar. IX. 13 ). Manu Vni. 
232 and 235, Yaj. II. 164-165, Visnu Dh. S. 137-138, Nar. 
(IX. 14-15) provide that if a cow or other domestic animal 
strays or is killed by worms (or reptiles) or slain by dogs (and 
wild animals) or dies by falling into a pit or by any negligent 
act of the herdsman, he himself shall make good the loss, if he 
did not exert himself to prevent this happening or if goats 
and sheep are surrounded by wolves and carried away while the 
herdsman does not hasten to their help he shall bear the res¬ 
ponsibility for the loss. In these cases the herdsman has also 
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to pay a fine of panas ^ to the king (Yaj. 11. 165 ). Ap. Dh. 
S. n. 11. 28. 6 makes the herdsman liable to pay the price if 
an animal in his charge dies or is lost (by theft &c.). Manu 
Vm. 233, 236, Nar. IX, 16, Vyasa state exceptions to the above 
viz. where an animal is carried away ^ by robbers though the 
herdsman raised a cry, he would not be liable to make good the 
loss provided he gave information to his master at the proper 
time (immediately after the animal is carried away) and 
proper place; or when the herdsman himself is seized or the 
village is attacked or the country is invaded, the herdsman 
would not be liable for loss or seizure of any animal under his 
charge ; and also where, while the herd is grazing in a proper 
order near a forest, a wolf suddenly kills an animal. Manu 
Vin. 234, Nar. IX. 17 state that when cattle die through act of 
God or king or die without any fault of his while in charge of a 
herdsman, he has to free himself from liability or from the 
suspicion of himself having*®^ carried away surreptitiously the 
animal by producing before his master their ears, skin, tails, 
bladders, tendons and yellow bile or by showing their limbs 
(viz. their characteristic marks). Vyasa states that if a 
herdsman, who has received his wages, abandons cattle in an 
untenanted forest and moves about in the village he should be 
fined by the king.®^ 

Yaj. n. 166 provides that a portion of land should be set 
apart at the discretion of the villagers or that of the king as 
pasture for cows. Manu VIII. 237, Yaj. II. 167 prescribe 
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that on all sides round a village, a kharmta and a town 
an uncultivated space for pastures (between it and the 
fields) shall be kept respectively of 100, 200, 400 in 

extent. Kat. (666 ) prescribes that the owner of a field 
(which is near a forest) should construct a high paling 
before the crops have grown; for animals (or deer) when they 
have once tasted the sweet (crops) can be warded off with 
diflSculty. Manu VUI. 239 = (Matsya 227. 25 ), Nar. XIV. 41 
prescribe that a hedge should be constructed for a field that 
is near a public way so high that a camel cannot look inside 
over it or a horse or cattle cannot jump over or so thick that 
a dog or boar should not be able to thrust its head inside it 
through holes. Manu VIIL 238 ( = Matsyapurana 227. 26 ), 
Yaj. n. 162, Nar. XIV. 40 provide that if a field situated near a 
village or a pasture or near a public road is not protected by a 
hedge and cattle straying into it cause loss, the herdsman is not 
to be held guilty. It is provided by Ap. Dh. S. 11. 11. 28. 5, Manu 
Vm 240, Nar. XIV. 28, Kat. 664-665 that if cattle enter into 
fields,^ parks or pastures that are situated near a village or 
a public road and are enclosed by a hedge, they may be seized 
or beaten off, the herdsman is to be fined (a hundred panas). 
Yaj. H 159-161, Manu VIIL 241, Nar. XIV. 28-29, Kat. 667 and 
others lay down that where cattle enter fields (not near a 
village or road) and cause loss, the herdsman is to be fined or 
whipped, the owner of the cattle is to make good the loss and 

891. A Tijg: is 4 cubits (or about 6 feet). Manu VIII. 237 ordains 

having a space of 300 dhanus round a city; it also says that the space 
round a village for pastures should be three throws of samya, 5p. Dh. S. 
I, 3. 9. 6 and 23 employ the expression ior stating distance. 

means yoke-pin (Vide p. 145 note 185 above for dhanus 
and other measures of distance. In E. I. vol. I,, pp. 154-155 a 

(the king’s hand) is mentioned in an inscription dated samvat 933 
at Gwalior. A was 4 but there were ^o^s of 7 or 10 hastas. Vide 

on II. 106. It was but natural that in ancient times man relied 
upon his own fingers or hand or height as a measure of length. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. II. p. 209 n. 485 and n. 2021 (for and ), p. 1034 

(for Vedi being as much in length as the height of the sacrificer) and 
puru^ as a measure of length in V. 2. 5. 1 and 16. 8. 

21-25. Vide also H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 989 n. 

892. 1 fI 

666 q. by p. 770, II. p 209. 

893. ^ ^ I 

664 q. by 11 208, p. 241; iTSHTT^: i 

11. 28.5, 
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pay the fine prescribed and the fines vary e. g. Yaj. II. 159 
prescribes fines of 2, 4 and 8 masas respectively when a goat 
or a cow or a she-buffalo strays and causes loss of crops, while 
Kat. (667) prescribes only i pana in the case of cows and 
sheep and | in the case of she-buffaloes. Vide Gaut. XII. 19-22 
and Kaut. III. 10 also. Those who purposely set cattle to eat 
or destroy crops were to be punished as thieves (Nar. XIV. 34). 

Ancient India entertained tender feelings for certain 
animals and in certain circumstances. Nar. XIV. 30, Yaj. H. 163, 
Manu Vin. 242, Kaut. m. 10®^ and Usanas provide that cows 
within ten days after calving, a stud bull, a horse, an elephant, 
animals let loose in honour of ancestors or deities, and cattle 
that have strayed from the herd or that have no herdsman to 
look after them and have met with an accident are to be 
warded off when causing harm to crops, but the owner is not 
to be fined. Usanas®^ states that the reason for this leniency is 
that horses and elephants are protectors of people. Apararka 
( p. 771) explains that this exemption applies only to the king’s 
horses and elephants. Usanas adds that (owners of) cows 
should not be fined when they cause some loss at the time of 
festivals and sraddhas. The great veneration for cows led 
Usanas to lay down that he who requires the owner of a cow 
to re-imburse the loss of crops that are eaten up or destroyed 
by a cow will find that his pitrs and the gods do not receive the 
offerings made by him. This is explained by the Par. M. III. 
p. 385 as referring to crops in fields near a village not enclosed 
by a hedge and by the Madanaratna to crops eaten at the time 
of sraddha. Br., Yaj. II. 161 and Nar. XIV. 38 require the owner 
of the cow to re-imburse the owner of the crops for the loss as 
settled by the neighbours. Vide under ‘ steya * for cases in 
which there is no offence of theft even if a person takes certain 
things belonging to another without his permission. 


894. ^ m. lo. 

895. 3?gTnn«5T l!t ^ ^ 

^ ^ by on H. 163, f^. p. 240. Compare 

XIV. 31-32* where two half verses are the same as in U^nas. Manu 
VIII, 242 mentions which Sm. C. II. p. 212 explains as ^ ^ 

df^«r 

896. ^ 

by amrf? p. 770, %. p. 232. 
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SiMSVIVADA ( boundary disputes). 

This is called ksetrajavivada ^ ( disputes relating to fields ) 
by Narada XIV. 1, who defines it as ‘ dispute with regard to 
land in which questions about dikes or embankments, the 
boundaries of fields, ploughed land and fallow land have to be 
decided.’ !Narada’s idea appears to be that the word ‘simavivada’ 
in Manu is only illustrative and is a compendious way of 
mentioning disputes about land in general. According to Kat, 
(732) there are six causes®* of land disputes viz. claiming 
more land, claim that a person is entitled to less than he 
possesses, claim to a share, denial of a share, seizing possession 
when previously there was none, boundary. In all these cases 
boundaries have directly or indirectly to be settled and there¬ 
fore all these are included under the topic of simavivada. A 
boundary dispute may relate to the boundaries of a district 
(janapada), a village, a field and a house. Boundaries, acc. to 
Nar., may be of five kinds.®* They are described as follows: 
dvhajini is what is indicated by trees which are like a flag¬ 
staff. Manu (VIII. 246-247) prescribes that trees such as 
asvattha, the silk cotton, sala, tsla {palmyra palm ), that have 
milky juice (like udumbara) should be planted to indicate 
boundaries and also bamboo clumps, bushes, reeds &c. A 
matsyini (lit. having fish) boundary is provided by rivers flowing 
naturally and full of fish and tortoises or by tanks and 
reservoirs of water (Manu VIII. 248). A naidhani boundary is 
one indicated by concealed signs (just as nidhana i. e. treasure 
is concealed in the earth), such as pots filled with chaff, coal, 
bricks, bones and similar things that the earth does not corrode 


897. I i^ ' s trf ^ t T I ^ » 

XrV. 1. f%. p. 201. takes as one word, while sv- JJ. p. 353 

holds kedara and maryada separate. i 

V. p. 353. 

898. ^ ^ 

taw: « WniT- 732 q. by fJ)ar. on tir. 11. 150, R x. p. 20}, P. 759, 

»V. q. p. 353. Vide the fJltiT. and q. for explanations. 

899. trari^ui 

0 *11^ q- by on vi, u. 130. 
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and are buried inside the earth. Manu (VIII. 250-251) enume¬ 
rates those objects that should be buried in the earth, which 
would serve to indicate the boundaries of a village or field and 
which are therefore called concealed {upacchanna) hj him. A 
hhayavarjita (free from danger) boundary is settled by the 
agreement of the parties. The fifth kind is the one that is laid 
down by order of the king. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 351 verse 2) 
prescribes^ that at the time of founding a village definite 
boundaries should be erected or constructed by means of visible 
or patent (prakasa) and concealed (upaihsu or upacchanna) 
signs and the Sm. C. II. 228 explains that a row of big stones 
should be employed to indicate the boundary. Brhaspati (S. B. 
E. vol. 33 p. 351 verses 3-7) states what patent and concealed 
boundary marks should be and requires elderly persons to 
point them out to youths and children who in their turn when 
old are to point out the boundaries to other youths and in this 
way traditional knowledge of boundaries may be kept up. Manu 
(Vm 252-233) states that in disputes boundaries should be 
settled in accordance with the visible and concealed signs des¬ 
cribed above, by reliance on long former enjoyment and by the 
constant flow of water and that if there be doubt even after 
observing the signs then the dispute has to be decided on the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses. Witnesses could either depose to the marks 
of boundaries or to the boundaries themselves. Those who 
could not point out the marks but were to define the boundaries 
themselves were to follow a certain procedure. Manu VUL 254 
states that the witnesses should be asked about the marks 
of boundaries in the presence of the litigating parties and 
groups (or families) of the villagers. The witnesses on being 
asked were to trace, point out and settle the boundary unani¬ 
mously, being clad in red garments, wearing red chaplets and 
being exhorted to depose truly by their spiritual merit ^ and 
carrying clods of earth on their heads, by reference to mounds 
or depressions, coals, bones and chaff (buried underground, 


m*- « If. P- 227, which says: 

901. On R p. 211 remarks: rfiwr 

^ ^ ff%rT 

iTpfff % 

BwifUi ftqfraS’tr: #nwnr » 

fTPRnnrnFnRrr: ni. 9. 
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in a vessel), embankments, anthills, platforms of stones or 
bricks (Manu Vm. 255, 256, Yaj. H. 151, Nar. XIV. 4-6 > 
Vas. 16. 13, Kaut. HI. 9, Yaj. IL 150, Manu \T;IL 258, 260, 
Nar. ( XIV. 2-3) prescribe that on failure of witnesses of the 
adjoining villages, neighbours (samanta),^ old men, cowherds 
husbandmen who plough the fields near the one in dispute, 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, snake catchers and foresters should 
settle the disputed boundary in the presence of the king. The 
Mit. on Yaj.^ IL 153 quotes Kat. (743-745, 51 ) to show that 
witnesses were divided into samanta^ rnaiUa^ vrddha and tiddhrta^ 
each preceding group being superior to the succeeding. The 
Mit. further says that the neighbours as witnesses are to be 
arranged in the form of the layers of the petals of a lotus viz. 
the nearest ones (samsaktaha ) are those most preferred, (but if 
this group has faults) then a second but a more removed group 
and then a third group still more remote may be examined. 
Sankha-Likhita and Vas.^ 16.13-15 prescribe that in boundary 
disputes the decision depends on neighbours, in the case of 
conflict of witnesses on documents and then on the old men in 
the town or village and the guilds. Yaj. IL 152 and Manu VLH. 
258 require that the neighbours who are to settle the boundary 
should be four, eight or ten ( even in number ) and inhabitants 
of the same village (if possible). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 352 
verse 14) requires that the witnesses should know the source 
of title (to the disputed land ), the measurement (in mvartanas, 
dan(}as &c.), the length of enjoyment or possession, the names 
of persons (in possession) and the characteristic geography or 
lie of the land. The general rule was (as stated by Nar. XIV. 9) 


ff«Rrr:-irirfr ^ i w 

on II. 151. ^ 

903. I wnft «tni 

t^TI I WR’IT. 737, q. by iSwr. on ^n. II. 152. ft. T. 206. 


q.»» ft. t. p. 208. J15&I 

I TgTTt ^ #?Pr: I S 

jftSHSur: I sr iijerg wi ^ ft^na i < q. by ftar. on in ii. 152. 

905. 3n*ni jwn* liftqiiS n uro ^ « ’a?n»Rwrt ^ ftp#s?t 
' If. q. by ftur. on in. H- 152, HTT. *B. m. P.392, «!. U. p. 355. 
Some works read niFt 
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that a single witness however confident he might be (or how¬ 
ever reliable) should not take upon himself to point out and 
settle the boundary, since this (boundary ) dispute being a very 
important ( difficult) matter, its decision should rest with many. 
The Mit. ( on Yaj. IL 152) explains that this prohibition holds 
good only if the single witness is one not accepted by both sides 
as reliable. But Nar. ( XIV. 10) and Br. ( S. B. E.^ 33 p. 352 
verse 11) hold that where a single witness accepted by both 
sides has to settle the boundary (in the absence of more 
witnesses and in the absence of reliable patent or concealed 
signs) he should do so after placing a clod of earth on his head, 
after being dressed in red robes and wearing red flowers and 
after observing a fast. If it was a sudra who was to trace or 
lay down a boundary Visvarupa^ on Yaj. n. 156 quotes a prose 
passage of Brhaspati that he was to be decked in red pieces of 
cloth, his face was to be smeared with ashes from a cemetery, a 
mark was to be made on his chest with five fingers dipped in 
the blood of a goat and the entrails of the sacrificed goat were 
to be tied round his neck and he was to hold a clod of earth 
in the right hand. All this was to impress upon him the gravity 
of the work and the necessity of doing his best impartially. If 
no knowing witness or no patent or concealed signs are available 
the king has himself to settle the boundary between the two 
villages at his own discretion (Yaj. n. 153, Nar. XIV. 11, Manu VIII. 
265). He may divide the land between the two villages equally 
and construct new marks of boundaries, but if the disputed land 
will be of greater benefit to one village than to the other 
the king may assign the whole of the disputed land to the 
former. Manu VIII. 245 prescribes that when there is a 
boundary dispute between two villages the king should decide 
it in the month of Jyestha when the embankment (marks) become 
quite clear ( owing to water being dried up in summer). The 
decision made by the witnesses or neighbours became final 
only after the lapse of three weeks if no calamity (from act 


fTRWcT: I . q. by p. 231. m- HI. 

p. 393, JI. p. 359. Ms. of reads 
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of God or king) befell the witnesses (Kat. 751).^® Manu 
prescribes (VIIL, 261) that the boundary settled by witnesses 
should be fixed by the king (or recorded in a document 
containing the names of witnesses). An ancient instance of 
the fixing of boundaries by two feudatory chiefs is reoorcted 
in the Bhumara stone Pillar inscription of the Parivrajaka 
Maharaja Hastin and MahSraja Sarvanatha, who erected a 
pillar at Ambloda to show the boundary between their 
territories about 510 A. D. (vide Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions No. 24 
p. 110). Vide also E. I. vol. 24 pp. 32-34 for inscriptional 
evidence about the carrying out of all the details laid down in 
dharmasastra works on the settlement of boundaries. Manu 
Vm, 263, Yaj. 11.153, Nar. XIV. 7 prescribe the middle amer¬ 
cement for each one of the samantas that falsely settle the 
boundaries, while Manu (Vin. 257) and Nar. XIV. 8 prescribe 
the first amercement only for other witnesses such as members 
of corporations and elderly villagers. If through friendship, 
greed or fear the witnesses who know the facts do not come 
forward to settle the boundary they are each to be fined in the 
highest amercement (Kat.^ 750). 

Br, (S. B. E. 33 p. 353 verses 19-21) lays down certain 
interesting rules about alluvion and diluvion. Where a river 
is the boundary between two villages and the river carries away 
soil from one village and attaches it to another, the accretion 
belongs to the village to which it becomes attached, but this is 
so when the soil carried away has no crops growing on it; if 
however soil with growing crops is separated from a village and 
joined to another by a river in flood, the former owner can reap 
only the crops and the land will belong to the village or field 
to which it has become attached 9^®. 


751 q. by on II. 152. V, P. (|p. 359) adds ‘ 

909. 1 ^ ^ I 

750 q. by f^RTT. on qr* H. 152, p. 763. 

910. ^ 

^ I 3^ ^ert ^ 

I fl*. q. by 

II- P- 234, qfr. m. III. pp. 398, 399, ft. 217, s|. p. 562; the 

latter explains: ^ m siTHf 33 ^ ^ 5 ^ 

< 5 ^ I. The ft. q. p. 217 holds a Afferent view; ‘ trar 3 
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Manu VIIL 262, Yaj. H. 154, Nar. XTV. 12, Kat. 740 preg- 
cribe that the decision of disputes about the boundaries of fields, 
wells, tanks, groves and parks, palaces, houses, cottages, temples 
and channels carrying rain water is to be similarly arrived at by 
the testimony of witnesses (sdmantas and others). 

Several rules are laid down by Nar., Br. and Kat. about 
easements and water-courses. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 24) prescribes that no^^^ inter¬ 
ference should be caused to the manner of the enjoyment of 
houses (as regards doors, compounds &c.), to the enjoyment of 
water and markets in the way in which they had been enjoyed 
from the time the village or house was established or built. 
This means, acc. to the Sm. 0. II. p. 234 and V. P. p. 363 that if 
a new mode of enjoyment is started in the case of these after 
the village was established or the house was built then inter¬ 
ference may be allowed. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 25) 
further says that ancient windows,watercourses, balconies 
(pegs?), raised platforms on the borders of streets, waterspouts 
carrying rainwater from a square of houses (and cottages) en¬ 
joyed from former days should not be allowed to be interfered 
with, even if they might cause some inconvenience to the neigh¬ 
bouring house. Kat. (752-753) similarly provides ‘one should 
not interfere with the base of the wall, a drain (or waterspout), 
a balcony, window, watercourse and dwelling house of another^ 
These are not to be added to one s house after the first building 
of it (so as to cause obstruction or annoyance to another), one 
should not open a window(so as to command a view) in the 
interior of another’s house or open a spout (that will drain off 

911. i ^ ^ ctw 

ftwr ^ H ff. q. by P. 764, II. p. 235, n. p. 363. 

P-235; 

nr. jj. p, 363. These words arp taken from the 

912. Compare section 15 of the Easements Act (Act V of 1882) for 
the acquisition by prescription of easements of light and air for a building, 
of support or of right of way &c. 

913. ‘ One should not open a window &c. ‘-—This right of pfivacy is 
recognized even now by the courts as enforceable in Gujerat. Vide Nathu^ 
hhai V. Chhaganlal 2 Bom. L. R. 454, Mamklal v. MohatUal 2Z Bom. 
L. R, 226. 
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water) on to another’s house. One should construct places 
(pits) for depositing ordure, urine and filthy water, a fireplace 
and a pit at a distance of at least two cubits from the walls 
of other people (his neighbours) and should not construct these 
very near to another’s house ’ (vide also Br. S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 354 verses 25-26). 

Br. (S, B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 27) defines a samsarava^^^ as the 
road by which men and beasts pass to and fro without let ‘or 
hindrance. Kat. (755) calls it catuspatha and defines raja- 
marga as the road by which people are allowed to pass at 
certain times (and not at all times). Several rules are 
prescribed by Kautilya and others for obviating nuisances 
on public roads or near private houses. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 
verse 28) and Kat. (756) provide that roads should not be 
obstructed by parking^ carts and the like thereon, that no 
one should plant anything on a public road, that a man who puts 
obstruction on the public road, makes pits or plants trees or 
wilfully voids excrement thereon should be fined a masaka, and 
one who does not give precedence on the road to his guru, 
preceptor or the king should be fined. Manu IX. 282 prescribes 
the fine of two karsapavas for voiding or dropping ordure on 
the public road in the absence of distress and requires the 
wrongdoer to clean the road, but Manu (IX. 283 ) makes an 
exception in the case of persons diseased, very old men, a 
pregnant woman and a child, who are not to be fined but 
only reproved for voiding ordure on the road. Vide Matsya 
227. 175-76 for the same two verses. Kaut. II. 36^^ pres¬ 
cribes the fine of | of a pana for throwing dust on a cart-road 
and i for obstructing it with mud and a fine double of these 


914. ^ I ^W ^ 1 

I q. by swfrff p. 765. II. p. 235 ; ^ ^ 

m I ^ U 755 q. by II. p. 

235. S. X- 221. 

915. wgr ^ I gfTmRsfW 5 ^ f 

q. by p. 765. II. p. 235; f|. p. 221 ascribes this verse 

to grRVT. and notes that and others ascribe it to ^ ^ 

I asqHrnf^nn^r « qmvr. 756 

q. by ft. q. p. 221. ' 
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for doing the same on a royal road; prescribes a fine of one, 
two, three or four panas respectively for voiding ordure on or 
near a holy place, or a place whence water is taken, or a temple 
or the king’s buildings and exempts from fine such persons as 
those mentioned in Manu IX. 283. Kat. (758-759 ) provides’*® 
that he who defiles a tank, a garden or holy water (or ghaJts ) 
by throwing filthy matter (ordure &c.) therein should be made 
to remove the filth and fined the first amercement and also one 
who pollutes by washing soiled clothes in holy and purifying 
sacred places {ghats &c.) established by great or saintly persons. 
Yaj. II. 155 prescribes the first, the highest and middling 
amercements respectively for making breaches in the boundary 
(between two or more fields), for ploughing a field beyond the 
boundary of one’s field and for depriving a man of his field 
by intimidation and the like. Vide also Visnu Dh. S. V. 172 
and Sahkha-Likhita’^’ who prescribe a fine of 1008 panas for 
transgressing (the whole of) the boundary ( of a field ). Manu 
Vin. 264 ( = Matsya 227. 30) provides a fine of 200 panas 
for seizing another’s field, garden or house through inadver- 
tance, but 500 for seizing any one of these by intimidation. 
Nar. XIV. 13-14 and Kat. ( 760-761) statethat the fruits and 
flowers of those trees that grow on the boundary between two 
fields should be declared (by the Judge) as joint between the 
owners of the two fields and that if the branches of trees grow¬ 
ing in one man’s field spread over another man’s field that man 
should be understood to be the owner of the trees and branches 
(together with fruit &c.) in whose field the trees are born (have 
taken root). The first proposition implies that if one owner 


q- p- 765, ii. 235, vq, u. p. 363. 

919. q. by II. p. 236, 3T. 
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alone taJ^es all the fruits he is liable to be fined for taking half 
the fruits. 

A setu ( watercourse ) is said by Nar. ( XIV. 18 ) to be of 
two kinds, viz. that which is dug ( kheya ) into the soil in order 
to drain off excessive water and that which is constructed 
( handhya) as an embankment to prevent water from flowing 
away. Yaj. II. 156 and Nar. XIV. 17 provide that a setu made 
by the owner of one field in the neighbouring field should not 
be forbidden by the owner of that field, if the loss of soil it 
causes (to the latter) is small as compared with the great 
benefit that it may confer. Nar. ( XIV. 20-21) and Yaj. II. 157 
prescribe that one should make a dike or watercourse on an¬ 
other’s land with the permission of that man or with the permis¬ 
sion of the king as otherwise he cannot reap the benefit thereof. 
Kat. (762-63) provides a similar rule about the repairs to a 
house or garden or tank made by a stranger without the owner’s 
or the king’s permission. It is stated by Nar. (XIV. 23-25 ) that 
when the owner of a field is unable (to cultivate it) or is 
dead or is not heard of, if a stranger cultivates the field 
without objection from any body, the stranger shall enjoy 
the produce of the field, that if the owner (or his son) 
returns while the field is being tilled by a stranger, he can 
get his field back on repayment to the stranger of all the 
money expended on making the land (ready for crops). If 
the owner is unable to return the expenses, the stranger may 
retain | th of the produce every year for eight years giving 
|th to the owner every year and should hand over the field to 
the owner when the 8th year arrives. Yaj. II, 158 and Vyasa 
provide that if a person takes a field from the owner on rent 
for cultivation, but gives up the cultivation after slightly 
ploughing it and does not employ someone else to complete the 
cultivation, then he should be made to pay the produce that 
would have been recovered from the field if properly cultivated 
and also should be fined and the field may be taken from him 
and given to another tenant 


921. w ^rr^i 
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VAKPARUSYA AND DANDAPARUSYA 

« • • • • 

(Abuse and defamation; assault) 

Vskparusya, dandaparusya, steya, strlsangrahapa, sahasa 
are five titles out of 18 that are concerned with what may be 
called criminal matters or crimes in modern nomenclature. 
Vide under s^hasa below, 

Nar, XVin. 1 defines mkparu^ as ‘ abusive words that 
loudly proclaim censure of another’s country, caste, family and 
the like and that cause mental pain or offence to that man. ’ 
Eat. (768) defines it as^ consisting in making the sound ‘hum’ 
(of defiance) before another or coughing before him, of imitating 
or uttering before another whatever is censurable according to 
popular notions. Nar. (XVm. 2-3) says that abuse is of three 
kinds, ni^thura ( reproachful such as calling a man a fool or a 
rogue), ailtla (obscene or insulting), tivm (mercilessly severe such 
as charging a man with such grave sins as brahmana-murder or 
drinking liquor) and that the punishment for each later one is 
more severe than for each preceding one. Examples of the 
abuse of country, caste and family are respectively ‘ the Gaudas 
are quarrelsome ’, ‘ brahmanas are extremely greedy ’, ‘ persons of 
the Visvaraitra gotra commit cruel deeds ’, Br. (S. B. E. vol, 33 
p, 355 verses 2-4) divided vakparusya into three kinds viz. 
lowest (when the country, caste or family of a person is abused 
or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any definite act), 
middling (speaking that the abuser will have sexual inter¬ 
course with the mother or sister of the abused or ascribing the 
commission of upapatakas^ or minor sins to the abiised)> 
highest ( charging him with taking forbidden food or drink or 
mercilessly exposing or ascribing the grave sins to a person )• 
Various fines are prescribed in the smrtis that depend upon the 
above distinctions and also on the castes of the abuser and the 


922. §|pT: uf- 

(768) q. by smn; p. 805, II. p. 6. 

923. For upapitakas vide Manu XI..59-66 (such as govadha, adultery), 
Yij. III. 234-242, Vimudharmashtra (37) which: coiUain long lists of them. . 
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abused. For example, Manu Vni. 267 (=Nar. XVin. 15 = Matsya 
227. 66) prescribes the punishments of 100 panas, 150 or 200 
panas, corporal punishment respectively against a ksatriya or 
a vaisya or a sudra abusing a brahmana and conversely Manu 
Vni. 268 ( = Nar. XVIH 16 ) provides that a brahmana calum¬ 
niating a ksatriya, vaisya or fiudra should respectively be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas. In the case of the abuser and the 
abused being of the same varna the fine for ordinary abuse 
is 12 panas, but double of this if the abuse is, according to 
Manu Vm 269 ( = Nar. XVm. 17 ), foul (relating to mother, 
sister &c.). Vide Yaj. II. 206-207, Visnudharmasutra V. 35. 
From the remarks of the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna it appears 
that these discriminating provisions'^ based on the casteand 
the ascription of minor or grave sins had become a dead letter 
and were not being enforced by the kings in India by the 
12th century A. D. at least. One or two matters, however, may 
be noted. Manu VUL 268-272 and 274 are the same as Nar. 
XVHL 16-17, 22-24. Even the truth of an imputation^ 
afforded no complete exemption e. g. if a person angrily 
calls a man a thief (who was once convicted of it) or 
speaks of him as blind or cripple, the former would 
be fined at least one karsapana (Manu Yin. 274 = Nar. 
XVnL 18). Kaut. (III. 18) provides in this case three panas ^ 
as fine and Visnudharmasutra (V. 27 ) two panas. When the 
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imputation is false all provide for a fine double of that pro¬ 
vided in case the imputation is true. Ironic praise of a man 
(such as describing one who is blind of one eye as one endowed 
with a beautiful eye) is made punishable by Kaut. (HE. 18). 
To warn ^28 ^ mai.n against associating with a person who is 
guilty of a grave sin or of theft does not entail punishment if 
the truth of the imputation be established (Kat. 776). Acc. to 
Kaut. and Kat. (775) the king was to award only half the fine 
prescribed if the accused said ‘ what I uttered in abuse was done 
through ignorance, carelessness, rivalry or friendship; I shall 
not again do A person who abuses a king doing his 

duty was to have his tongue cut off or forfeited all his property 
(Nar. XVni. 30, Yaj. II. 302). Ap. H. 10. 27.14 prescribed for 
a sudra that abused any one of the three higher castes leading 
a religious life the punishment of the cutting of the tongue 

Dan^paru^a (assault). Kaut. IH. 19 begins his treatment 
of this topic by saying that it comprises touching, threatening to 
strike and actually striking another Nar. XVIII. 4 defines it as 
injuring the limbs of another with the hand, foot, weapon or other 
means (such as stones) or defiling or causing pain by (bringing) 
ashes and similar substances in contact with another. The Mit. 
on Yaj. II. 212 explains that even causing injury to animals and 
trees would fall under this title. Nar. XVIII, 5-6 provide that 
assault may be of three kinds viz. mild, middling and highly 
punishable according as a person merely makes preparations to 
assault or attacks without any qualm or causes a wound and that 
this crime can further be divided into three kinds according as 
the object attacked is low in value or middling or high. A verse 
from the Parisista (quoted by Sm, C. II. p. 327 and Y. P. p. 370) 
states ‘ whoever causes pain or draws blood, wounds, breaks, cuts 
off, pierces (the limbs or bodies) of living beings is guilty of 
dandaparusya ’. According to Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 357 verse 
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1) davdf^parusya^^^ consists in striking (a person) with the hand, 
with a stone, a club, ashes, mud, dust or a weapon. The Mit. 
on Yaj. IL 212 following Nar. XVIII. 7-12 lays down certain 
propositions about both abuse and assault. A person who 
does not return abuse or does not assault when abused or 
assaulted, deserves to be commended; if he returns the abuse or 
assaults in return, the person who began the quarrel is to be 
dealt with more severely than the other. When two persons 
attack each other and there are no means for finding who began 
the quarrel equal punishment is to be awarded to both; but 
when two quarrel he who began the quarrel or he who persists 
longer than the other is to be fined more than the other party 
and lastly if men of the lowest castes such as ivapahx^ meda, 
cdndala^ hunters, elephant riders, vrMyas and dasas ( slaves) 
assault respectable men and acaryas then they are to be 
punished (whipped) by good men then and there, but if such 
punishment is not possible, then the king should award 
corporal punishment (of various kinds according to the 
nature of the crime) and should not take fines from them, 
since they are the foulest among men and their wealth also is 
foul. Kat. (783 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 359 verse 15 ) are to 
the same effect. The several smxtis lay down various punish¬ 
ments for various kinds of assaults but no useful purpose 
will be served by going into details. Kat.^^ (786) provides 
that just as in abuse punishments depend on the castes of 
the abuser and the abused so also in assaults higher punish¬ 
ment is to be awarded if the attacker is of a lower caste than 
the person attacked or lower punishment if the person attacked 
is of a lower caste. Manu VUE. 286 and Usanas^^ lay down 
that the punishment for the offence should be commensurate with 
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mi 

the pain or injury caused by the offender to a man or beast. A few 
examples may be set out. Probably the oldest reference to fines 
for assault in Sanskrit literature is contained in the Taittirlya 
Samhita^^ 11. 6.10. 2: ‘ He who threatens to strike a brahmana 
shall be fined with a hundred (cows or niskas ?), he who strikes a 
brahmana shall be fined with a thousand; he who draws blood 
from him shall not behold the pitrs for as many years as there 
are particles of dust mixed with the blood that falls on them ’• 
This passage is interpreted in Jai. in. 4. 17 as being a recom- 
mendatary injunction ( purusartha ) to all at all times to desist 
from assaulting a brahmana. Gaut. (21. 20-22 ) and Manu XI. 
206-207 appear to take theTai. S. passage differently and refer the 
figures of 100 and 1000 to years. Kaul III. 19 prescribes various 
fines for various kinds of assaults. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 357 verses 2,3 
and 7 ) says that if a person throws ashes or the like at another 
or beats him with the hand the fine should be one masa, but if 
he strikes with a brick, stone or stick the fine should be two 
masakas ; this however applies when both are of the same caste, 
but if he assaults a woman who is another’s wife or a person 
of a higher caste, the fine may be higher and higher. For 
one who bruises the skin of another or draws blood by assault 
the fine is one hundred panas, and for him who causes a 
wound by removing some flesh the fine is six masakas and 
he who causes breaking of bones should be banished (Manu VUI. 
284 = Nar. XVIII. 29). Kat. prescribes the highest amerce¬ 
ment for cutting off the ear, the lip, the nose, the foot, the 
eye, the tongue, the penis, the hand, and the middle amerce¬ 
ment for causing injury ( or wounding). Gaut. XH. 1, Kaut. 
III. 19, Manu Vin.^^ 279, Yaj.II. 215, Br. provide the punishment 
of the cutting of that limb with which a sudra strikes a person 
of the three higher castes. And the Mit. on Yaj. II. 215 applies 
by analogy the same rule to a vaisya striking a ksatriya. 
Manu Vni. 280 extends the same punishment to a sudra for 
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merely raising the hand or a club to strike one of a higher 
paste. Manu VIII. 281-283 (=Nar. XVHL 26-28 ) provide that 
a person of a low caste defiantly sitting on the same seat 
with one of a higher caste was to be first branded on the 
waist and then banished or his hips were to be gashed (in such 
a way that he might not die), that a sudra defiantly spitting 
on the body of a brahmana had his lips cut off or a sudra 
voiding urine or faeces on a brahmana had those offending 
limbs cut off, or a sudra defiantly seizing a brahmana by 
the hair or the feet or beard or neck or testicles would have 
both his hands cut off. If several conspire and strike a 
person who is alone, each one was to be sentenced to twice the 
punishment prescribed for the offence (Yaj. II. 221, Kaut.^^® 
ni. 19, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). Kaut. m. 19, Manu VUL 287, 
Yaj. n. 222, Br., Kat. 787, Visnu Dh. S. V. 75-76 provide that the 
king should make an offender pay a fine and also the expenses 
of medical treatment and diet till the wound is healed up and 
the person attacked is able to do his usual work (vide note 613 
above). For mischief to propertyand for killing or maim¬ 
ing animals, Kaut., Manu, Yajnavalkya and others provide 
various fines. For example, Kaut. Ill 19 prescribes that when 
property of small value is destroyed by a man he should be 
punished with fine equal to the value of the article and should 
be made to restore the article or its value to the owner; but in 
the case of articles of substantial value the fine is double of the 
value. Manu VIII. 288 is of similar import. Yaj. 11. 223 provides 
varying fines if a person wrongfully causes damage to a wall by 
knocking it (with a club), or pierces it or divides it into two 
or demolishes it and makes the offender pay to the owner the 
cost of restoring it. Manu. VIIl 296-298, Yaj. 11. 225-226 
prescribe fines for causing death or injury to animals of small 
value (such as goats) and big animals like elephants, horses 
and cows. Yaj. IT. 227-229, Kaut, in. 19, and Kat. 793 provide 
fines for causing loss by injuring or felling trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Yaj. II. 214 holdsthat if a person throws mud. 
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dust or saliva or filthy things on another or strikes with his 
feet, he should not be fined if he is under the influence of 
intoxicants at the time or is not in his right mind or does it 
through mistake, while Kaut. III. 19 prescribes half of the usual 
fine in such cases. 

An important question is how far the right of private 
defence of person or property was recognised by the dharma- 
sastra works. This subject has partly been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. vol. n. pp. 148-151 in connection with an atatayin (a desperate 
man) who is an incendiary or a poisoner or is armed with a 
weapon, is a robber, one carrying away another’s wife or seizing 
by force ( a field). Although there is great diversity of views 
about killing a brahmana atatayin, there is no difference of 
opinion as to repelling with force culminating even in death 
an f^atayin of any other caste. Gaut. VII. 25 allows even a 
brahmana to arm himself when his life is in danger. Baud. 
Dh. S. IL 2. 80, Manu VIII. 348-349 lay down that brahmanas 
and vaisyas may oppose with force when they are prevented 
from doing their religious duties by felons or when there are 
disturbances caused by invasion or the like, for saving their 
own lives, for preventing the seizure of their cows or other 
wealth or for protecting women or brahmanas. The Mit.’^^ on 
Yaj. n. 286 remarks that these rules of Manu are applicable 
when there is no time to report to the king or when delay in 
opposing violence will mean loss or ruin. According to Kat.’^^ 
( 800 ) no blame attaches to a man who kills wicked men that 
are about to kill another, but when they have desisted from 
their attempt, they should be arrested and not killed. AparSrka 
( on Yaj. in. 227 ) remarks that persons are to be regarded as 
atatayin while they are about to set fire or to kill or they 
are in the act of setting fire or killing and the like, that 
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they intend to do except by killing them there only the 
texts allow killing; but that where it is possible to prevent 
them by merely wounding them with a weapon or stick, killing 
them would be an offence. Medhatithi’^^« on Manu Vin. 348 
differs from this and allows the killing of a desperado even after 
he has carried out his purpose and not only when he is about to 
carry it out or is in the act of carrying it out. The view of 
the Mit. on Yaj. 11. 21 is that one has a right to oppose and 
kill another in self-defence, in defence of women and other weak 
people, who cannot defend themselves against a murderous or 
violent attack and that even if a wrongdoer of the brahmana 
caste was killed in the exercise of such right there is no punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king and the prayascitta (for killing 
a brahmana) is a light one. Similarly a man can kill with 
impunity animals having claws, horns or fangs or horses 
or elephants if they attack a person (Kat. 805 q. by Sm. C. n. 
p. 316). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


STEYA (theft). 

In the Bg. there is frequent mention of taskara^ stena 
dbXiAtayu, In Jtg. VI. 28. 3 the sage^^ says ‘may the cows 
not disappear from us, may a thief not injure them ’. In Bg. 
VIIL 29. 6 it is said ‘ Pusan guards the ways and knows of 
concealed treasures as a thief does*. From Bg. X. 4. 6 it appears 
that thieves were desperate and bound people with ropes and 
( from Bg. I. 191. 5 ) that thieves (taskaras) appeared at night. 
Tayu (thief) occurs in Rg. 1. 50. 2, IV. 38. 5, VL 12. 5 and is an 
Indo-Iranian word. The word ‘ stena ’ occurs in Rg. VI. 28. 7 and 
means ‘one who is a cattle-lifter*. Rg. VIII. 67.14 indicates 
that a steim was bound with ropes (when caught). In Rg. VII. 
55. 3 the dog is asked to run after a stena and a taskara, the 
first being probably a thief (who secretly carries away pro¬ 
perty ) and the second a thief who openly carries it away. In 
the Vaj.^^^ S. XL 79 (=Tai. S. IV. 1.10. 2) we have the malirrUu 
in addition to stena and tasJcara, Atharvaveda IV. 3 contains 
charms against wolves, tigers and thieves ( taskaras ). 

Steya is distinguished from Sahara in Manu VIII. 332, Kaut. 
III. 17, Nar. XVIL 12 and other works as stated under sahasa 
below. Kat. 810 definesit as‘depriving a man of his wealth 
either clandestinely or openly and either by night or by 
day ’. Nar. XVII. 17 defines it as ‘ deprivation of wealth by 
various means from people that are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated*. It may be of three kinds according to the 
value of the thing stolen viz. trifling (when earthen-ware, seats, 
cots, wood, hides, grass, beans in pods or cooked food is stolen) 
or middling (when the theft relates to clothes except silken 
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ones, animals except cows and bulls, metals except gold, rice 
and barley), grave or high (when gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses and the wealth of 
brahmanas or temples is stolen). Vide Nar. XVII. 13-16 and 
Yaj. II. 275. Thieves are either prakasa (open or patent) or 
aprakaia (secret) acc. to Manu IX. 256, (S. B. E. 33 p. 359 

V. 2 ). Acc. to Manu IX. 258-260, NSr. (parisista 2-3) and Br. 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 360 verses 3-4) patent thieves are traders who 
employ false weights and balances, gamblers, quacks, bribers of 
sabhyas, prostitutes, those who profess to arbitrate, those who 
manufacture imitation articles, those who subsist by progno¬ 
sticating good fortune or portents or by magic or palmistry, 
false witnesses &c. Manu (IX. 261-266) states that in 
order to find out such thieves the king should employ 
spies in various disguises at various places such as 
meeting halls, refreshment rooms, brothels, wineshops, 
theatres &c. The concealed thieves are those who move 
about with tools for house-breaking without being observed 
and whose residence is not known; they are principally 
of nine kinds viz. one who quietly relieves a man of his 
money when the latter is attending to something else, a 
house-breaker, a highway robber (who robs travellers), a 
cut-purse, one who steals (or kidnaps) a woman or a 
man, cattle, horses and other animals. Yaj. II. 266-268 
and Nar. (parisista 9-12) indicate the various ways in 
which thieves may be detected and caught viz. by the (police ) 
officers recovering a part of the booty from a man or by 
tracing foot-steps, or by seizing one who has been often 
found to be a thief, or by finding out that the man 
suspected cannot state his place of residence; and they 
recommend that on suspicion others may be caught, if on being 
questioned they attempt to conceal their caste or name or if they 
are found addicted to gambling, wine and women or if their 
mouth becomes dry or their voice changes or if they spend 
lavishly though they have no ostensible means of earning, or 
those who sell lost or second-hand goods or who move about in 
disguise or who are found making inquiries about others’ houses 
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or wealth. The Mit. on 268 quotes Nar. and gives the 

warning that the king must carefully examine whether the man 
caught is really the thief and should not convict merely on 
suspicion, since even an innocent man may have stolen property 
near him or betray some of the signs noted above. When pro¬ 
perty alleged to be stolen is found with a man, it may be that 
the articles came to his hands from another’s hand or he may 
have taken it up when it lay unclaimed on the ground or he may 
have taken it as a thief; liars often have the appearance of 
honest men and vice versa (Nar. I. 71 ) Narada’s dictum (L 42) 
that one who is not a thief may be held to be a thief as in the 
case of Mandavya has already been quoted above (p. 357n. 549). 
Vide Manu IX. 270 ( = Matsya 227.166) cited on p. 355 above. 
When a person is seized on suspicion of being a thief he could not 
be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence. He had to prove 
innocence by ordinary evidence (such as proof that he was 
elsewhere when the theft was committed) or ordeals (Yaj. II. 269)* 
The general rule about the punishment of patent thieves was that 
the punishment was to be proportionate to the lightness or 
gravity of the crime and not to their wealth (Vyasa )^^. Br. ( 

B. E. 33 p. 361 verses 10 ff) quoted in Par. M. HI. pp. 439-440 
and V. P. pp. 387-88 prescribes various punishments for parti¬ 
cular kinds of patent thieves e. g. sabhyas giving wrong deci¬ 
sions (for bribes) or those who deceive by betraying the trust 
imposed in them are to be banished. Manu IX. 292 ( = Matsya 
227. 184-185) holds that the goldsmith is the worst of all 
deceitful persons {kantakas) and if he is found committing 
fraud his limbs should be cut off bit by bit. 

As regards the concealed thieves the texts lay down special 
rules. Nar. XVII. 21 extends to theft of the three kinds men¬ 
tioned above the same punishments that are awarded in the 
three kinds of sahasa. Manu VIII. 323 prescribes death sentence 
for kidnapping men of good family and particularly women 
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and for theft of costly jewels; while Vyasa prescribes death 
by burning on red-hot iron bed for kidnapping women and 
mutilation of hands and feet for kidnapping a man. Yaj. II. 273 
provides impalement for those who confine others as captives, 
for those who steal horses and elephants and who strike others 
with violence, while Manu IX. 280 prescribes death for those 
who break royal store-houses and armoury, the inner shrine in a 
temple and who steal horses, chariots and elephants. For him 
who commits theft by housebreaking at night Manu (IX. 276 ) 
and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 361, verse 17) provide impalement 
after cutting off his hands. Yaj. 11. 274, Manu IX. 277, Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 136 prescribe for the cut-purse the punishment of the 
cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence, the 
cutting of the hand and foot if it is the second offence and 
death if he repeats the same offence a third time. Not only was 
the thief made to undergo punishment but he was also liable 
to make good the loss of property to the person robbed ( Manu 
Vni. 320, Yaj. n. 270, Visnu Dh. S. Y. 89, Nar. parisista 21). 
According to Nar. {parisista 22-24) for thefts of articles of 
small value the fine was five times their price, while Manu 
(Vin. 326-329 ) said it was twice as much as the price. Gaut. 
XII. 12-14,Manu VIIL 337-338, Nar. (parisista 51-52) lay 
down that the fine for theft is higher in the case of the higher 
castes i. e. if the sudra thief is fined eight times of the value of 
the article stolen, the vaisya, ksatriya and brahmana thieves 
were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times the price of the 
article, as each is deemed to know better owing to his higher 
status and culture. Manu VIII. 380 lays down the general rule 
that a brahmana offender was not to be killed whatever the 
offence might be but he was to be banished from the country 
allowing him to take with him all his wealth. But there were 
other provisions and exceptions also. Kat.^^ ( 823 ) states that 
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the school of the Manavas declared that thieves caught with 
the stolen things on them should be at once banished but that 
the school of Gautama disapproved of this mode, since it is 
condemned because it entails loss (reduction) of people in the 
country. The V. R. p. 332 explains this verse as referring to a 
learned brahmana. Two more verses of Kat. (824-825) are 
quoted by V. R. p. 332 and V. C. p. 92 the first of which provides 
that a brahmana who is not learned whether caught with booty 
or not should be branded (with the appropriate signs) and 
deprived of all his property, provided his guilt is brought home 
with certainty and the second provides that a brahmana thief 
who is neither learned nor rich but is strongly built should be 
kept under guard with fetters on his feet, should be fed on 
meagre food and made to do hard labour for the king till his 
death. Gaut. XJI. 46-48, Nar. ( parisista 13-14 ), Manu IX. 271 
and 278, Kat. (827 ) hold that the punishment for those who 
knowingly give food, fire (when they feel cold), water or 
asylum to thieves or who receive or purchase stolen property 
or who conceal them are to be punished like the thieves 
themselves. Ya]. 11. 276 prescribes the highest amercement 
for any one who knowingly gives help to a thief or murderer 
in the above ways or by directions or by supplying tools 
or money wherewith to go to a place for committing the 
offence. 

In certain cases a person could take without being liable 
to be punished as a thief certain things belonging to another 
even if he had not the latter’s permission. Gaut. XII.^^® 25, 
Manu Vni. 339 ( = Matsya 227.112-113 ), Yaj. R. 166 allow a 
person of the three higher castes to take grass, fuel-sticks, 
flowers of trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship 
of fire from any place as if they belonged to himself and also 
fruits of trees that were not enclosed. In such cases he would 
not be liable to a fine nor does he incur sin (Kulluka on 
Manu Vin. 339 ). A smrti passage stating that if a man takes 
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grass or fuel .or flowers or fruits without permission deserves 
to have his hand cut off is explained by the Mit. (on Yaj. 166 ), 
Apararka p. 774 and others as meant to apply to persons other 
than dvijas or as meant to refer to a case where they are taken 
by a person who has really no difficulty in securing these or 
where these are not taken for the use of cows or for worship. 
This matter had been a subject of discussion from ancient times. 
Ap. Dh. S. ’59 ( 1 ,10. 28. 1-5 ) contains a discussion from which 
it appears that Kautsa, Harita, Kanva and Puskarasadi were of 
the opinion that whatever (however trifling or in whatever 
circumstances ) a man took without the consent of the owner, he 
became a thief; that Varsyayani held that there were exceptions 
to this rule viz. that owners should not forbid the taking (of a small 
quantity of) grain in pods (such as mudga or mam) or grass for 
bulls yoked to carts, but that if large quantities even of these were 
taken there would be theft. Santi 165.11-13, Manu XI. 16-18 
and Yaj. III. 43 state that when a brahmana or other person has 
fasted for three days because he has had no grain with him, he 
may on the 4th day take grain for one day’s meal from any¬ 
where he can get, whether from a threshing floor or from a 
field or a house, and that if the owner questioned he should 
declare to him the reason, but a person of a lower caste should 
not in this way take grain belonging to one of a higher caste, 
unless the latter pursues a sinful course or does not perform 
the duties of his caste. Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. I p. 175 allows 
a man to commit even theft, when he is in distress for food, 
first from a person of a lower caste, then from one of the same 
caste and then from one of a higher caste. Manu VIH. 341 
( = Matsya 227. 110, 114 ), Nar. ( prakirnaka 39 ), Sankha and 
Kat. ( 822A) state that a traveller whose food has run out may 
take from another’s land without being liable to punishment 
two sugarcane stalks, two mulakas (esculent roots), two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or promegranate fruit 


959, ^ f cT^IT 

1I fiflfq: i anq. i. lo. 

28. 1-5. 

960. r^ ; \ 

gqm q- hy h p. 175 ; 141. 395 3?Tqrg.^ ( 
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and a handful of dates and of such corn as rice, wheat, 
gram &c. 

Sahasa (crimes of violence). Manu VIII. 332, Kaut. III. 17, 
Nar. XVn. 1, Yaj. H. 230, Kat. (795-796) define sahasa^62 
any act which is done with violence in defiance of or in spite 
of the presence of royal officers or guards or people. The word 
sahasa is a derivative from ‘sahas’ meaning ‘force’ (Nar. 
XVn. 1). Sometimes it is distinguished from theft (as in 
Manu Vni. 332, Kaut. III. 17 and Nar. XVII. 12 ) by saying 
that theft consists in depriving a person of his wealth stealthily 
(without force), while in sahasa there is the use of force or 
violence 963. Nar. XVII. 2 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 359 verse 
1) state that sahasa is of four kinds viz. manslaughter, theft, 
violence to the wives of others, and the two kinds of paru^a 
(treated as one head). Although these topics can be compre¬ 
hended under sahasa, they are generally dealt with separately 
in the smrtis and digests as a matter of convenience and in 
order to provide heavier punishment for crimes of violence 965^ 
since a man guilty of a crime of violence is a worse sinner 
than one guilty of abuse, theft or assault (Manu VIII. 345 and 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 230) and Manu VIII. 244 enjoins upon the king 
not to tolerate for a moment a man guilty of violence. The 


961. ^ I Q- by 

I. p. 176; 13 I ^ 

gciTlir I ff . and ^rfrqT- acc. to p. 520; ^orqTCrftqr^rrrqqpTr I 

qf^ H q. by mrU. on II. 275. 

962. ^ » f^R?qq ^q«^qq% ^ 

7Rj;|| JTg. VIII. 332; I ^ I 

III. 17 ; ^ H 

XVII. 1; HfHT ^qcfTcf qni • ^pqqfc^q^iti fro 

^ qti»^ #q5^ «qu^qr. 795-796 q, by ft. pp. 451 , 

457, II. p. 316 and ft, p. 287 (the last two quote 796 only). 

II. 316 explains: ^^mqUcjqjqqTHqT^q^nC^, 

^sqfT^; ^ Hpq^sqfn:. 

963. ^ I 3in^f: 

g H XVII. 12. q. p. 385 explains: 3Tri^: U^rq^^OTiTf- 

5 rvr 3iT5F»q q^^ ftrqqrw: 4nf^q ft > q iT r w; anft: 

964. Tigcqqrrqr ^ qT^rrrftnqffq^i qr^^q^qq ^ 

q. by II. p. 312. q. p. 392. 

965. ^ rq q r^’ ^sqi q gq^ft^u^^S ^frqyq f q 

qif^ i ftRu. on qr. ii. 230. 
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V. May. (text p. 2) says that in differentiating steya from 
saham the maxim of ‘ cows’ and ‘bulls’ is applicable 

Sahasa is divided by Nar. XVII. 3--6 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 363 verse 24) into three varieties, viz. the lowest (destruction, 
abuse and trampling of fruits, roots, water, agricultural imple¬ 
ments), middling (destruction &c. of clothes, food and drink, 
household utensils), highest (killing with weapons or poison, 
violence to others’ wives and whatever causes pain to sentient 
beings). These three kinds are respectively punished with the 
three kinds of punishments described above (pp. 393-94). The 
principal crimes included under sahasa in its narrow sense are 
homicide, rape and robbery. Rape will be dealt with under 
strlsangi'ahana. Br.^^^ states the general rule that one guilty 
of murder by violence should be punished with death and 
not with fines (S. B. E 33 p. 363 v. 29 ). To this the brahmana 
offender was an exception (Manu IX. 241), who was only to 
be banished. Manu IX. 242 introduces another exception viz. 
persons other than brahmanas v/hen guilty of the great 
sins ( specified in IX. 235) through negligence should be only 
deprived of all their property but if they murder a man inten¬ 
tionally then only are they to be sentenced to death. Manu 
IX. 232 and Visnu Db. S. V. 9-11 provide the punishment 
of death for those who fabricate false royal edicts, or who 
tamper with the loyalty of the elements of the State or who 
kill women, children and brahmanas. Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 
20-21, Br. and Vyasa prescribe that if a brahmana is 
killed by a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra, the king should sentence 

I o^. p. 2. When a man says the separate 

mention of baltvardas (bulls) that can be included under the word 
* gavah ’ is due to the fact that bulls, being more intractable than cows, 
special attention must be paid to manage them, P* 1048 (on Yaj 

III. 230) employs the same maxim in a similar connection ^ ^ 

967. HTfH 

H q. by fi[. p 105. The word ‘vadha’ has two senses, (1) 
death and (2) corporal punishment. Here means death. 

968. ^rnnn#Tt TO; ^ 

I U- I. 10. 20-21; 3 

q- by n. 312 and q. 

p. 394; ^ 1 rr«n if g ^ qr; 

« If. q. by p. 312 and stt. 3i. p. 394. f%. p. 105 reads 

and explains ‘ WiSf: 31f5lT- 



in 1 Sentence of death 

the offender to death in various ways and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of his own caste or of a 
lower caste then the king may punish the offender with some 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. In IV. 11 Kaut. provides sentences of death in various 
ways for murder following ancient sastras, but remarks that if 
murderers have not been guilty of cruelty they should simply 
be sentenced to death without torture or the like^. One 
special rule deserves notice. Gant. 22. 12, Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 24 
6-9, Manu XL 87, Vas. 20. 34, Yaj. III. 251 prescribe the same 
prayascitta for murdering a brahmana woman who is an atreyi 
as for one who kills a brahmana male. The different meanings 
of ‘ atreyi ’ given from ancient times are noted below Texts 


969. tT% ?TTir«^gjTcrT: i 

IV. 11, last verse. 

970. 22. 12 ; 3?T%vf ^ I 3TT^. I 9. 24. 9. 

3U%vr is variously explained. The word occurs as early as the Sat. Br. I. 4, 
5, 13 where in explaining why the ofiferings to Prajipati are made in a low 
tone a legend about the goddess ‘Vac’ is narrated and it is said that in having 
sexual intercourse with an atreyi, a man incurs sin’ 

Here the word appears to mean a woman who is in her monthly illness. 
Vas. ( 20. 35-36 ) defines atreyi as a woman who has taken the purificatory 
bath on the 4th day after her monthly illness begins and derives the word 
from ^ » 

Vasistha either cites or summarises a Vedic passage ( as stated by Visvarupa) 
which means ' here (i. e, in the womb of this woman ) a child is to come 
In SBE vol. 14 p. 107 the same is translated as ' if the husband approaches 
her at that (time ) he will have offspring But this is not correct. * Esyat ’ 
qualifies ‘ apatyam’ and is not in the masculine. Vas. derives the word from 
3 ^^ and the root Visnu Dh. S. 36.1 and 50.9 appear to hold that atreyi means 
a woman of the Atrigotra. Haradatta on both Gaut. and Ap. explains atreyi 
as Vasistha does and states that others interpreted it as ‘ ’I on VT« 

III. 251 ( cf explains as a woman within 16 days 

from the beginning of the monthly illness and quotes 20.36 and also 
says ‘ 3TT%^f I cT^R I cT^TT cTcTTf^T: 

: i ^ From Sahara on 

Jai. VI. 1. 7 it appears that some derived the word as ^ HOT 

^ Wile Sahara himself preferred the meaning ^ ^ and 

regarded the prohibition to kill an atreyi as simply meant for praising that 
gotra ^ 

I ^ ft I ft I ^ ^ 

’ (on%. VI. 1. 9). tpR quoted by TO* Hr. H- 1 P- 193 gives two 
meanings ^ 1 ^ 

ftP r fl^q; a ^ The gives 3)1%^ as a synonym of 
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like Ap. 1. 9. 24. 1-5, Gaut. XXn prescribe different praya- 
scittas for murder depending upon the castes and sexes of the 
murderer and the murdered. These will be briefly dealt with 
under prayascitta later on. In certain cases acc. to Manu VUE. 
291-292, Yaj. II. 298-299, Kaut. IV. 13, though death or injury 
to persons or loss of property results, no punishment was pres¬ 
cribed viz. when the nose-string of bulls yoked to a cart snaps, 
when the yoke breaks, when the cart swerves on one side owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, when the axle or wheel breaks 
or when the leather thongs with which the several parts of the 
cart are tied give way, or when the rope cast round the necks 
of bulls or the reins break or when in spite of the driver loudly 
calling upon a person to move aside from the way an accident 
occurs. But Manu VIH. 293, 294 ( =Matsya 227. 95-96) pro¬ 
vide that where through the want of skill of the driver know¬ 
ingly engaged by a master the cart is overturned and injury is 
caused, the master should be fined 200 panas, but if the driver 
employed be known to be skilful, then when injury is caused 
the driver should be fined (and not the employer). Further if 
the driver, though seeing that the road is blocked by cattle or 
other carts, rashly drives and kills men and animals he should 
bo punished (Manu VIII. 295). It is stated by Nar. (parusya 
32, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 212) that the father is not liable for his 
son’s offence, nor is the owner of a horse, dog or ape liable to 
punishment (for injury caused by any of these) provided they 
are not set up (to do harm) by the owner. If a driver kills 
a man by rash or negligent driving he is to be punished like a 
thief; if he kills any one of the larger animals (such as a cow, 
a horse, a camel or elephant) the punishment would be half of 
the preceding; if he kills one of the inferior animals, the fine 
would be two hundred. Kaut. HI. 19, Manu (VIII. 285), Yaj. 
n. 227-229 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 55-59 prescribe graduated fines 
for the destruction of trees, plants and branches, flowers 
and fruits according to their usefulness and sanctity. The 
smrtis made a distinction as regards punishments between 
crimes of violence and crimes due to negligence or mistake. 
For example, Manu VIH. 264 ( =Matsya 227. 30) prescribes a 
fine of 500 panas for depriving a man of his house, garden or 
field by threats of violence, but only prescribes a fine of two 
hundred if a man deprives another of his house &c. by mistake. 
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Various rules were laid down about inciters or abettors. 
Yaj. n. 231 and Kaut.^’^ HE, 17 prescribe for the man who 
incites another to crimes of violence double the punishment to 
be inflicted on the perpetrator himself and four times for one 
who incites another by assuring him ‘ I shall give as much 
money as will be required Kat. (798) and Br. ^2 g jj 33 p 333 
vers 31) prescribe that if several violently beat a man to death, 
he who gives the fatal blow on a vital part is declared to be the 
murderer and is to suffer the full punishment for murder. Kat 
( 832-834) ^23 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32) provide that he 
who commences a crime of violence, who is a helper, who gives 
advice as to the way (in which sahasa is to be carried out), who 
gives refuge ( asylum ) to the offender or supplies weapons, who 
gives food to wrongdoers, who incites ( offenders) to put up a 
fight, who shows how the person (killed) is to be destroyed, who 
connives (at the commission of an offence), who exposes the 
faults (of the person killed), who gives his approval (to the 
offence ), who though able does not forbid or prevent the com¬ 
mission of the offence—all these are ( practically ) perpetrators 
of the crime and the king should award punishment accord¬ 
ing to their ability and their guilt. Vide also Ap. Dh. S. 
n. 11. 29. 1. For those who begin an offence or abet its 
commission Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32 ) prescribes half 
the punishment prescribed for the wrongdoer. Yaj. (II. 232- 
242 ) enumerates several kinds of offences as allied to sahasa 
and prescribes punishments therefor, such as breaking a house 
that is closed under seal, causing harm to neighbours and Jculikas 


^ ^ I III. 17. 

972. I ^ « 

If. q. by ft. T. P- 373, v. p. 395 ; * 1^* 

q. by n. p. 312, ft. T. p. 373. 

973. » arrm: ^ ^ f pr i r ft^- 

orwe H 

^ t I 1 wttcvt. q. by 

II. p. 312, to. 5RT. Ill- p. 455. ft. X. p. 375, p. 395. There are 

slight differences in readings. 

974. UTO I 3^^. U- H: 

II. 11. 29. 1. 

975. » If* q. by TO. HI* P* 455, 
ft. %, p. 374. nf. 3 r. p. 395. Compare sections 119 and 120 of the I. P. C, 
for lesser sentences in the case of abettors. 
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(one’s agnates), abandoning one’s parents or sons or brothers or 
sisters even though they be not patita, sexual intercourse with 
a widow, (intentional) defilement of the higher castes by 
candalas, making counter-feit coins or false weights and 
measures, giving quack medicines to royal officers or other men. 
These are all passed over here. 



CHAPTER XXV 


STRISANGRAHANA (Adultery or unlawful intercourse 
with a woman). 

The Mit. (on Yaj. 283) states that sangrahana means 
the unlawful coming together of a man and a woman for sexual 
enjoyment. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 365 verses 1-2) says that sinful 
sangraharia is of three kinds, viz. brought about by force, deceit 
or sensual passion. The first (which is rape) occurs when 
intercourse is had in a secluded place against the will of a 
woman, or with a woman who is intoxicated or is disordered 
in mind or is under a mistake or when she raises a cry; the 
second occurs when a woman is brought to one’s house by 
some trick or pretence, an intoxicant (such as Dhatura) is 
administered to her or her mind is brought under control (by 
chants or otherwise) and sexual intercourse takes place ; the 
third occurs when intercourse takes place by conveying 
(passion) to each other by means of the eyes ( glances) or by 
employing a go-between and when the parties are drawn to 
each other by the temptation of beauty or of wealth. This 
last is again of three kinds acc. to Vyasa and Br. ( S. B. E. 
33 p, 365-66 verses 6-8 q. by Sm. C, 11. p. 8) viz, trifling, 
middling and grave. The%rst is characterised by winking 
at a woman, smiling at her, sending a go-between, touch¬ 
ing her ornaments or clothes; the second by the sending 
of flowers, unguents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, and 
indulging in private talks; the third is characterised by 
lying on the same bed, dalliance, kissing and embraces. Stri- 
sangrahana by force (that is rape) is really included under 

976. I ftm. on II. 283 ; ^ 

I II- p. 8. 

977. H 

In If. q. by p- 854. 

II. p. 8, n. ST. p. 397, ft. p. 379, t^T. »TT. HI- P- 462. There are 
many various readings. The explains as 

Compare section 375 of the I. P. C. with the first kind, sec. 493 with the 
2nd hind and sections 497, 498 with the 3rd kind. 
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sahasa,*^^ as stated by the Madanaratna, the V. P. pp. 396- 
397 and others. The punishments for rape were very heavy. 
Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 366 verse 10) states that if a man commits 
rape on a woman of the same caste, he was to forfeit all his 
property, to have his penis and testicles cut out and was 
to be paraded on the back of an ass, that if the woman raped 
was of a lower caste, then half of this punishment was 
to be awarded and if she was of a higher caste, he was to be 
sentenced to death together with confiscation of all property. 
Kat. (830) prescribes that when^®® a man has forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with a woman capital punishment is to be 
inflicted inasmuch as it is a violation of (proper) conduct- 
When sexual intercourse was had by deceit the man was puni¬ 
shed with confiscation of all property, with branding on the 
forehead of the sign of the female private parts and banishment 
from the town (Br. in S. B. E. 33 p. 366 verse11). Here also 
the rule of Br. cited above (about the reduction of sentence 
according to the caste of the woman concerned) applies. In the 
case of rape and sexual intercourse by deceit the woman was 
not at all punished but she had to undergo a penance (praya- 
Scitta) of krcchra or paraka for contact with a male other than 
her husband and till she performed the prayascitta she was to 
be kept well-guarded in the house, was to remain dirty (i. e. 

978. ^ \ 

Compare sec. 376 of the I. P. C. which prescribes transportation 

for life as the maximum punishment for rape. Vide Russell on Crimes (9th 
ed. 1936) vol. I. pp, 613-614 for the ancient law of England (which provided 
death sentence and the sentence of castration and loss of eyes) and modern 
law which provides penal servitude for life as the maximum. 

979. ^ Ig ii 

gnt g i g i i?. 

q. in n. p. 320 , SJ. pp. 396-397, tiTT- HT. ni, 466. 

980. ^ 1 qsiqiRthnui ^ sg 11 

tfinq i. 830 q, by II. p. 320, sq’. ij. p. 397, H. p. 244. All these 

three works differ as to the circumstances in which this verse applies. 

981. rTFT frlf flf * 34^H 

q. by II. p. 320. ft. p. 389. 

982. g m 5Ht 5rt ftqsfjn^- 

I m ^ *Tcfr*^ • ^ wvvr- 

^ 1 If - q. by II. p. 321, ft. T. 400. For and see 

Hg. XI. 212 and 216. The II. p. 320 says: ‘ 

«rnif: I cTf^iaii'H^q^fT^^Tr siftft i ^ 

^ I &c, 1 
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not to deck herself or apply or use perfumes &c.), to lie on the 
ground (not on a bed-stead or couch), was to receive bare main¬ 
tenance. After performing prayascitta she was restored to her 
former position. Acc. to Yaj. 11. 286 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 366 verse 12), for adultery (in which there is consent) the 
highest fine is prescribed for the male in the case of a woman 
of the same caste, half of this in the case of a woman lower in 
caste (than the paramour), but when adultery is committed 
with a woman of a higher caste the male shall be put to death 
and the woman shall have her ears and the like cut off. Vide 
Shakespeare’s Othello IV. 1, where Othello exclaims ‘I see that 
nose of yours but not that dog I shall throw it to There were 
other sages who were humane and opposed to the punishment 
of disfigurement by way of the cutting of the ear or the nose. 
Yama’*^ states that in the case of a woman guilty of adultery 
at her will, there was to be no punishment of death or disfigure¬ 
ment, but only abandonment. Kat. (487) lays down the general 
rule that in all offences women should be sentenced to half the 
fine in money which is prescribed for a male and that when the 
punishment is death for a male the punishment for a woman 
would be cutting off a limb (vide note 626). 

Nar. (XV. 73-75) holds that sexual intercourse with the 
step-mother, mother’s sister, mother-in-law, the paternal or 
maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, 
sister, sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of 
one’s vedic teacher, a woman of the same gotra, a woman 
that has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic woman 
{pravrajita) or a wet-nurse or a virtuous wife (sadkvl) or a woman of 
a higher caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed 
for this crime is the excision of the penis and no less. Vide 
Manu XI. 170-71, Kaut. IV. 13,^84 y^j. jji 231-233, Matsya- 



V. 

p. 477 also. 


983 .r Ttm fqfBTOT I 

^ I Ti# n g O f c Tr 

XV. 73 - 75 . The f|. It. p. 392 remarks: tHcTHT 

I I IV. 13. 
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purana 227.139-141, which latter (three) prescribe excision of 
the penis and death by way of punishment (except for a brah- 
mana) and expiation and for the woman (if she was a consent¬ 
ing party) death sentence. Brhad-Yama III. 7, Ap. (in verse) 
IX. 1 (Jivananda ed.) and Yama (Anandasrama) 35 prescribe 
that there is no expiation except that of entering fire for incest 
with mother, teacher s wife, sister or daughter. It is remarka¬ 
ble that Kaut.^^^ and Yaj. (II. 293 ) prescribe only a fine of 24 
panas for adultery with a female ascetic, while Nar. XV. 74 
and Matsya 227. 141 deem it a most heinous offence. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that Kaut. and Yaj. refer 
to female ascetics of the lowest castes not following the 
orthodox religion, while Nar. refers to nuns of a higher order. 
Vide Mann VIII. 363 also. For forcible intercourse with a 
prostitute againsther^will Kaut IV. 13 and Yaj. II. 291 
prescribe a fine of 12 and 24 panas respectively. For unnatural 
offences or offences against the order of nature, Kaut. IV. 13, 
Yaj. 11. 289, 293, Visnu Dh. S. V. 44, Nar. XV. 76 provide fines 
of 12, 24,100, 500 panas 

Manu IV. 134 ( = Anusasana 104. 21 = Markandeya-purana 
34. 62-63) forbids a man to have sexual intercourse with an¬ 
other’s wife and states that there is nothing so detrimental to 
long life as that. There are stray indications in the Vedic 
literature about sexual intercourse outside marriage. Vide H. 
of Dh. n. pp. 637-639. In Bg. I..92, 4 ( adhi pesamsi vapate nrtur- 
iva ) there appears to be a reference to a dancing girl or hetaira. 
Wives hating ( or proving false) to their husbands are believed 
to go to Hell in Bg. IV. 5. 5 (patiripo na janayo durevah ). In 
Bg. II. 29. 1 the sage prays to the Adityas ‘ remove away from 
me sin as a woman who gives birth to a child in secret removes 
it ’ ( are malkarta rahasur-ivagah ). The gambler (in Ilg. X. 34. 4) 
states ‘ others have intercourse with his wife ’ (anije jayam pari 
mrsantyasya ). The word pumscali occurs in Vaj. S. XXX. 22. 
We have already seen ( H. of Dh. II. pp. 576, 1098 ) how in the 
Varunapraghasa (one of the Caturmasyas) the wife of the 
sacrificer had to confess if she had a lover and how even after 


985. 3i^f^rcTT»m^ ^ iv. 13. 

986. IV. 13 ; srg-- 

I 227. 141. 
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she confessed to having had one she was allowed to co-operate in 
the sacrifice on undergoing an expiation. After a man perform¬ 
ed the solemn sacrifice called Agnicayana he was enjoined (Tai. 
S. V. 6. 8. 3)^® not to approach a sudra woman and after he 
performed Agnicayana twice he was not to approach another’s 
wife ( H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 1255 ). 

The punishment for sangrahana (rape and adultery) varied 
according to the caste of the man and the woman, according as 
the woman was married or unmarried and according as she was 
guarded ( gupta ) or unguarded. Vide Gaut. XII. 2, Vas. XXL 
1-5, Manu VIII. 359, Visnu Dh. S. V. 41, Yaj. II. 286, 294, 
Nar. XV. 70 (as to higher or lower caste of offender), Gaut. XII. 
3, Manu Vin. 374-378, 382-385, Kaut. IV. 13 (about offence 
against guarded or unguarded woman), Maim VUL 364-370, 
Yaj. II. 285, 287, Kaut. IV. 12, Nar. XV. 71-72 ( about maidens). 
Further the ancient sutras and smrtis prescribe more severe 
sentences than later smrtis. Details of these matters are passed 
over here for want of space and as being now of academic 
interest only. But some examples may be noted. Gaut. XXIIL 
14-15 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe for an adulteress death by 
being devoured by dogs, but Yaj II. 286 softened the rigour of 
this. Ap. Dh. S. (II. 10. 26. 20-21 ) prescribed the penalty of 
cutting the penis and testicles for the male if guilty of adultery 
with a married woman, but only confiscation of all property if 
he committed adultery with an unmarried woman. But Yaj. II. 
288, Manu VIII. 366, Nar. XV. 72 went so far as to say that if a 
man had sexual intercourse with a maiden ( of the same caste ) 
who encouraged his advances, then there is no offence punishable 
by the king, hut he was to bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
and must marry her. 

It has further to be noted that Yaj. 11. 290 and Nar. 
( XV. 79 )^^ make it punishable to visit a dasi kept by a man 
in his own house or outside and Yaj. prescribes the fine of 
50 panas for so doing. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 637-639 about 
prostitutes. But Manu VIII. 362 states that the rules making 
conversation with others’ wives in lonely places punishable 
does not hold good in the case of the wives of actors, singers 
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and those who live on the earnings of their wives, since they 
themselves introduce their wives to others and make them mix 
among men ( while they themselves remain concealed). 

Stripundharma (duties of husband and wife). Most of the 
matters falling under this head have been dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol. 11. pp. 556-592. The liability of the husband or wife for 
the debts of the other has been already dealt with under rpdddna. 
The rights of partition, inheritance and maintenance will be 
discussed later on under ddyabhdga, Nar. XV. 1 defines this 
title of law as that in which the rules of the marriage of women 
and men and other related matters are described. Under this 
head Nar. speaks of the essential ceremonies of marriage, the 
rules about selecting a bride and a bridegroom, restrictions as 
to the» caste of the bride, the guardians for marriage, faults or 
defects in a proposed bride or bridegroom, the forms of marriage, 
women called punarbhu and smirini^ the practice of niyoga^ illicit 
sexual intercourse, punishment of women for adultery, re¬ 
marriage, varnasankara, mixed castes. In IX. 1 Manu promises 
that he will dilate upon the obligatory duties of man and wife, 
whether they are staying together or apart. Manu IX. 2 holds 
that the first duty of the husband and the males in his family is 
to keep women dependent and under their control if they become 
attached to a life of pleasure and Nar. XVL 30 states that even 
women of good family come to ruin by independence. The next 
most important matter acc. tp Manu IX. 5 and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 
p. 367 verse 2 is to guard women against improper attach¬ 
ments however trifling, since if they go astray they bring sorrow 
to both families (of the husband and of the father). Acc. to 
Harita,’’^ Sahkha-Likhita,^^ Manu (IX. 7,9) and others the 
husband has to guard the wife from the approaches of other men 
in order to ensure the purity of the issue and by guarding her 
the husband guards his reputation, family, soul and his dharma, 
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since a woman gives birth to a son similar to the male with 
whom she consorts or on whom she sets her heart during the 
days after the monthly illness. Here there is some anticipa¬ 
tion of modern Eugenics. Manu IX 10 was quite clear that 
women could not be completely guarded by confining them 
with force in seclusion, that their minds must be occupied in 
family work as stated by him in IX. 11 and by Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 368^^3 yejge 4 )^ that the husband must try to deserve her 
regard and affection and show her honour (Manu IX. 22-24, 26, 
Yaj. L 82). Divorce has been already dealt with in H. of Dh, 
vol. IL pp. 619-623. Vide ‘Selections from Peshwa’s cto/feir’ 
voL 43 p. 112 where the divorce of a woman ( ghafasphota) is 
ordered because the husband was really a converted Mahomedan 
who had been illegally admitted to caste after an incorrect 
method of expiation. 
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CHAPTER XXVi 

DYUTASAMAHVAYA 

( Gambling and prize-fighting ) 

Manu IX. 323, Nar. XIX. 1 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 385 verse 
3 ) define dyuta (gambling) as that sport which is carried on 
with inanimate objects such as dice, pieces of leather, ivory and 
the like and in which there is a stake, while sport carried on 
with animate objects such as cocks, pigeons, rams, buffaloes and 
wrestlers is called samahvaya. The attitude of Manu towards 
gambling was uncompromising. Manu ( IX. 221-322, 234-226 ) 
calls upon the king to suppress gambling and prize-fighting 
in his country as they cause the destruction of the State; 
he states that gambling is open theft and therefore the king 
should endeavour to put it down and that the king should punish 
with corporal punishment all those who engage in gambling 
or who induce or help others to gamble, and that he should 
banish gamblers from the city because gamblers residing in 
the country harass wellconducted subjects by their deceitful 
tricks. Manu IX. 227 ( = Udyogaparva 37. 19) states that 
in ancient times gambling engendered great enmities and 
therefore a wise man should not resort to it even for amusement 
or in jest. Kat. ( 934 ) is to the same effect. Yaj. 11. 203 and 
Kaut. in. 20 allowed gambling in a central place under State 
supervision as it led to the detection of thieves. Br.’’5(s, b. 
E. 33 p. 385 verse 1 ) refers to this divergence of views: ‘ Gam¬ 
bling that causes loss of truth, purity and wealth was forbid¬ 
den by Manu, but others allowed it because it led to the detec¬ 
tion of thieves, provided it was carried on in the presence 
of a master of the gambling hall and provided it yielded 
revenue to the king The person who was in charge of the 
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gambling hall which gamblers made their haunt and who sup¬ 
plied the dice and other instruments of gambling was called 
sabhika and the stake or money agreed to be paid by the 
defeated gambler to the winning gambler was called porta or 
glaha (YSj. n. 199 ). Nar. XIX. 8 provides an optional method 
viz. instead^ of gambling in a hall presided over by a 
sabhika, gamblers may give the king his share in the stakes, 
then indulge in gambling openly and if they do so they incur 
no punishment. Acc. to Yaj. n. 199 as interpreted by Par. 
M. IIL p. 574 and V. P. p. 565 the sabhika was to receive five 
per cent or jnth part when the stake was 100 papas or more 
and 10 per cent or when the stake was less than 100 

pansis. Aparirka (p. 802) explains that the sabhika was to 
receive as his fee five per cent from the victorious gambler 
and ten per cent from the losing gambler. Nar. XIX. 2 prescri¬ 
bes a fiat rate of ten per cent on the stake as the fee of the 
sabhika, while Kaut. III. 20 lays down the fee as five per 
cent and allows the sabhika to charge hiife for supplying gam¬ 
bling accessories (such as dice, leather pieces) and for sup¬ 
plying water and accommodation. The sabhika receiving protec¬ 
tion from the king was to pay to the king the tax agreed upon 
by him, was to recover from the defeated gambler the stake 
(by means of confinement or restraint order) and pay it over 
to the victor and was to be honest and forbearing”* (Yaj. II. 
200, Kat. 940, Nar. XIX. 2). Elat. (937) states that the sabhika”® 
may give to the winner the money won out of his own pocket 
and may recover from the losing gambler within three fort¬ 
nights or at once if there is fear of losing the money. Kat. (935) 
holds that if gambling was to be allowed it must be carried on 
openly with an arch constructed near the door in order that 
respectable people might not be misled (about its real nature) 
and it should yield revenue to the king. If the sabhika is 
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unable to make the defeated gambler pay the stake to the victor, 
the king would make the former pay to the latter provided the 
gambling' was done openly in the presence of the sabhika and a 
group of gamblers and the king’s dues were paid by the sabhika, 
but not otherwise (Yaj H. 201). Nar. XIX. 6-7 and YSj. H. 202 
provide that when gambling is carried on secretly and without 
the king’s permission or with false dice or other deceitful tricks, 
the gamblers and the sabhika would not be able to gain their 
object (i. e. recovering bets won or the fee) and would be liable 
to punishment, viz. branding on the head (with dog’s foot and 
the like ) and banishment. Nar. XIX. 6 adds that the banished 
gamblers would have wreaths of dice tied round their necks. 
Kat. (941) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 7) state that a person 
ignorant of gambling should, if defeated in gambling in private, 
be released from his liability, but one who is an adept in 
gambling should not be relieved when defeated; but even an 
adept in gambling if he has lost the whole of his wealth as a 
stake should not be made to pay the whole. In disputes 
among gamblers, in deciding on victory or in the matter of 
gain to the winner, and as regards the question of false dice 
the keeper of the gaming house, if honest, is the final authority 
(Kat. 942). NSr. XIX. 4, Yaj. B. 202, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 
verse 6 ), Kat. (943) provide that when there is a dispute as to 
success or defeat the king should appoint gamblers to decide the 
dispute and gamblers will also be the witnesses in such a dispute 
(in spite of the rule stated above on p. 335 that gamblers are not 
competent witnesses), but if the gamblers are alleged to be 
inimical to the disputants the king may then^*’*’^ himself decide 
the matter. Y§j. II. 203 extends all the rules about gambling 
to samSkvaya. Bf. (S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 4) notes that the 
stake is to be paid by the owner of the animal that is defeated. 
The Si V. (p. 487) quotes a text of Visnu and a (Bharuci’s ?) gloss 
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thereon that the king gets one-fourth of the stake from each of 
the owners of the fighting animals and that the animal that 
is defeated ( except a wrestler or a buffalo) is to be made over^ 
whether living or dead, to the owner of the winner. The 
Manasollasa (vol. III. p. 229) contains an elaborate description 
of a king’s amusements by way of wrestling matches, cock* 
fights &c. The Dasakumaracarita makes frequent reference to 
gambling. In Ucchvasa IT. (p* 47 ) we are told that there are 
25 kalas on which gambling depends, that legal proceedings 
between gamblers were decided by reliance on the sabhika and 
that out of a stake of 16000 dirtaras^ the successful gambler took 
half and distributed the other half among the sabhika and the 
denizens of the gambling hall. 

Gambling is one of the most ancient vices. Jtg. X 34 is 
a hymn which contains the lament of a gambler. Elsewhere 
also in the Bg. gambling is referred to. Vide Bg. L 41. 9 ( ex¬ 
plained in Nirukta III. 16 ), VII. 86. 6 (where it is said that dice 
made of Vibhidaka tree are one of the sources of sin), Rg. X. 
42. 9, X. 43. 5. In the Atharvaveda also dice and glaha 
occur frequently. Vide Atharva IV. 16. 5, IV, 38 (ahymn 
for good luck in gambling). In Vaj. S. 30. 18 we have the 
words ‘ aksarajaya kitavam ’. In certain solemn sacrifices 
like the Rajasuya dice play was an important item. Vide 
H. of Dh, vol. II, p. 1219. Panini teaches the formation of 
many words relating to gambling. In 11.^^^ 1.10 he teaches the 
formation of Avyayibfiam compounds like ‘ aksapari * or 
‘salakapari* in the sense ‘that loss was caused by one dice being 
cast in a way different from the way in which it was cast 
in a prior game In IV.. 4. 2 he teaches that ‘ aksika ’ means 
one who uses dice in gambling or wins by using dice and 
in IV. 4.19 he states that ‘ aksadyutika means ‘(enmity ) 
brought about by using dice in gambling ’. Vide also Pan, II. 
3. 57-58. Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 25. 12-13 prescribe that in the 
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midst of the sabha (hall) having raised a table for playing 
dice one should place thereon dice even in number and made 
from the vibhitaka wood and that players should be men of the 
three higher castes, pure and devoted to truth. In the Maha- 
bharata Yudhisthira is made to say that it was his vow not 
to refuse dice play when he was challenged to it. It was well- 
known that gambling affects the minds even of the good, while 
in the case of those who were not ordinarily good it led to dis¬ 
sensions and calamities. Many modern people justify the action 
of Yudhisthira on the ground that the code of ksatriya chivalry 
and morality of those ancient days required that he should not 
be afraid to play with dice when challenged by an adversary. 
Conceding for the sake of argument that indulgence in gambling 
even on the part of such a. virtuous, noble and philosophic 
warrior as Yudhisthira was justified or at least excusable, there 
is nothing to show that the code of ksatriya chivalry permitted 
him to gamble away his own spirited, devoted and virtuous 
queen and his four valiant brothers. It appears that the real 
aim of the great author of the Mahabharata is to emphasize 
that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime and so ruinous 
and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the 
claims of love and affection. It has already been seen how 
gambling was looked upon as a great vice in the king by 
writers on politics and also on dharmasastra. Even the Puranas 
here and there condemn gambling. For example, the Brahma- 
purana (171. 29-38) condemns it in strong language. It says 
that the gambler’s wife is always in distress and the gambler 
on seeing the condition of his wife is also worried (this is in 
almost the same words as Bg. X. 34. 10-11), that the Veda 
condemns gambling and that there is no sin comparable to 
gambling. 
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DAYABHAGA 

( Partition of wealth ) 

The word daya has been used even in the oldest period of 
the Vedic Literature. Rg. 11. 32.4 (daddtu vlram iatadayam- 
ukthyam) has already been quoted above (on p. 388). In Rg. X. 
114. 10 (iramasya dayam mbhajanlyebhyah ) the meaning of the 
word seems to be ‘a share ’ or ‘ reward \ In the Tai. S. and the 
Brahmanas the word daya appears to be employed in the 
sense of ‘ paternal wealth ’ or simply * wealth In the story 
of Nabhanedistha^®^® it is stated that Manu divided his djdya 
among ( for) his sons’ (Tai. S. Ill 1. 9. 4 ). That ‘ daya’ here 
stands for * dhana ’ follows from another passage of the Tai. S. 

(II. 5. 2.7) ‘Therefore they distinguish (or establish) the eldest 
son by wealth *. In the Tandya Brahmana^®^^ 16.4. 3-5 also it is 
said ‘ Therefore whoever among (a man’s) sons secures the 
best or major portion of wealth as ddya^ him they regard as the 
son who would be the lord of all ’. Another word viz. riUha 
occurring in the sutra and smrti literature is also employed in 
the Bgveda^®^^ III. 31, 2 ‘ the son of the body does not give to his 
sister the ancestral wealth, but makes her the receptacle for 
the son of her husband ’. The word ddyada (meaning a co- 
sharer, one who takes a share) occurs frequently in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Tai. S. VI. 5. 8. 2 it is said ‘ Therefore 
women being destitute of strength take no portion (of Soma) 
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and speak more weakly than even a wretched (low) man In 
the Atharvaveda V. 18.6 Soma is said^®^^ to be the dayada of the 
brahmanas. Visvamitra invites Sunahsepa to share in the 
spiritual wealth ( day a) belonging to him ( Ait. Br. 33. 5 ), calls 
upon his sons to follow him and states that he (Sunahsepa) 
would accept them, his wealth (daya) and his learning 
The Nir. III. 4 quotes or summarizes other Vedic passages in 
which the words daya and dayada occur. In Panini IL 3. 39 and 
VI. 5 the word dayada occurs. 

The principal heads discussed under the vyavaharapada called 
daydbhaga are two, viz. partition and inheritance. For at 
least a thousand years there have been two schools that widely 
differ on these two heads; they are respectively known as the 
school of the Mitaksara and that of the Dayabhaga on account 
of the pre-eminent position" of these works in the respective 
schools. The latter school is predominant in Bengal while the 
former prevails in the whole of India excepting Bengal. But 
even in Bengal there are in modern times families governed by 
the Jaw of the Mitaksara. This work in intention and scope 
does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu Law. It 
concerns itself with pointing out what the law of the Smrtis 
and writers of medieval digests was and has to eschew an 
exhaustive discussion of the modern case-law and legislative 
enactments that have made the Hindu Law appear in many 
respects to be entirely different from the law of the commen¬ 
taries and digests. Generally speaking, only very important 
divergences made by legislation and case law in the ancient 
and medieval Hindu Law can and may be pointed out here. 

The principal Sanskrit works of the Dayabhaga school are 
three viz. the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, the Dayatattva of 
Rg^hunandana and the Dayakramasahgraha of Srikrsna 
Tarkalahkara. The Mitaksara school is subdivided into four 
sub-schools in which besides the Mitaksara, the supreme 
authority, other works are referred to as supplementary to it 
and as modifying some of its doctrines viz. the Benares school 
(which regards the Viramitrodaya as of high authority)» the 
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Mithila school (which relies on the Vivadaratnakara, the Vivada- 
candra and the Vivadacintamani), the Maharastra or Bombay 
school (where the Vyavaharamayukha is of the highest 
authority in Gujerat, Bombay Island and Northern Konkan 
even superseding the Mitaksara in some matters and the Vira- 
mitrodaya and the Nirnayasindhu are also relied upon ), the 
Dravida or Madras school (where the Smrticandrika, the Vyava^ 
haranirnaya of Varadaraja, the Parasara-madhavlya and the 
Sarasvativilasa are also works of authority ). In spite of some 
differences in the rules accepted in different provinces in all 
of which the Mitaksara is of high authority, all the provinces 
except Bengal are held to be governed by one school* Vide 
Ambabai v. Keshav L L. R. (1941) Bom. 250. 

The words daya and vibhaga have been variously defined 
in the digests. Nar. ( dayabhdga, verse 1) defines the vyavahara- 
pada dayabhaga as one in which sons arrange for the partition 
of their father’s wealth. The Madanaratna as noted by the 
V. Mayukha (text p. 94) reads ‘ ar^asya pitryadeh * (wealth of 
the father and others) for * pitryag^a * in Narada’s verse. The 
Smrtisangraha quoted in the Sm. C. and other works states that 
the word daya applies to wealth that comes to a man through 
the father or the mother and the Nighantu defines daya as the 
paternal wealth that is to be divided. The Dayabhaga, the 
Mit. and others explain that the words ‘ pitryasya ’ (father’s ) 
and ‘ putraih ’ (by the sons ) in Nar. are only illustrative, the 
real meaning being that the word ‘dayabhaga’ applies wherever 
the wealth of a relative (father, grand-father &c.) is distributed 
among his relatives (sons, grandsons &c.) simply on account 
of their relation to the deceasedowner. This is borne out by 
the fact that Manu and Narada both speak of the distribution 
of the mother’s wealth also under dayabhaga. The Mit. while 
introducing Yaj. IL 114 says that the word daya means the 
wealth which becomes another’s property simply by reason of 
the fact of his relation to the owner. The V, Mayukha (p. 93) 
defines daya as that wealth which is to be divided and which is 
not the wealtii of re-united members. 
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The word ‘daya’ though derived from the root * dS * (to 
give ) does not. apply to ‘ heritable wealth * in th^ literal sense 
(of gift).^®^® The word day a is rather conventionally used, though 
derived from the root ‘ da *. In a gift (as stated in H. of Dh. 
vol. n. p. 841) there are two chief ingredients viz. ‘ abandoning 
one’s ownership over a thing * and * bringing about the owner¬ 
ship of another in that thing But in the case of daya the 
deceased does not of his own accord abandon his ownership with 
the idea of creating ownership in another. The two ( dana and 
daya ) are analogous in this that in both there is cessation of 
the ownership of a man in a thing. 

The Mit., the Par. M., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha, 
the V. P. and other works that follow the doctrines of the Mit. 
divide daya into two varieties viz. ai>ra/toic//ia(unobstructible)^®^^ 
and ‘ sapratibandha ’ (obstructible). The first occurs in the 
Case of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, who, by the very 
•fact of their being the sons or grandsons, obtain ownership 
in the (ancestral) wealth held by the father or the grand¬ 
father. In this case the existence of the father or grandfather 
presents no obstacle ( pratibandha) to the son’s or grandson’s 
taking an interest by the very fact of his birth in the family 
property that is in the hands of the father or grandfather. 
Therefore this is called apratibandha daya. But when a man 
takes the wealth of his paternal uncle or a father succeeds to 
the wealth of his son because the uncle or the son dies issueless, 
it is sapratibandha daya, as in these cases the nephew or the 
father has no right in the uncle’s or son’s property as long as 
the uncle or the son is alive or as long as the uncle or son has a 
son or grandson. That is, the life of the owner or the existence 
of a son presents an obstacle to the nephew’s or father’s succes¬ 
sion. Hence it is sapratibandha daya. 

It is to be noted that the Dayabhaga, the Dayatattva and 
a few other works do not divide daya into two kinds. According 
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to them, all daya is saprotibandha i. e. ownership arises in 
another only on the death of the previous owner qj. 
cessation of the latter’s ownership owing to his becoming patita 
or a sannydsin (ascetic). The doctrine of this school is 
called uparainasvatvavdda (ownership arising on death), while 
the school of the Mit holds the view of janmasvatvavdda. This 
is the great difference between the school of the Dayabhaga 
and that of the Mitaksara. The former does not recognise that 
the son, grandson or great-grandson acquires by birth any 
right of ownership in the ancestral property held by the father 
or other ancestor. 

The two words ‘ sva ’ and ‘ svamin * are correlative, the idea 
underlying both is the same and they are two aspects of the 
same question. ‘ Sva ’ means ‘ what belongs to a person ’ i. e. 
‘ property It has direct reference to a thing and indirect 
reference to the owner of the thing. ‘ Svamin ’ means ‘ master 
or owner * and directly refers to the person owning and 
indirectly to the thing. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, chap, 
XIL pp. 339-340 ( 9th ed. of 1937 ) for the idea of ownership. 
According to Siromanibhattacarya svatva is a separate paddrtha 
(category) by itself, while others say that it is a capacity. 
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pp. 46-48. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) provides 
that so much of any law or usage in force in British India, which inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights of^roperty or may be held to impair or affect 
any right of inheritance by reason of his renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion jof any religion or being deprived of caste, shall cease 
to be enforced as law in British India. This act, therefore, did away with the 
effects of being patita without undergoing or of being excommu¬ 

nicated by a caste for some grave lapse. 

102Z. ^if^- 

I TO I ft. err. (ms.) folio 96, 
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Since in defining daya tlie idea of svatva (ownership) was 
brought in, many of the digests enter upon a learned disquisi- 
tion on the question whether svatva is to be understood 
from the iastra alone or is a matter of popular understanding. 
There is also an ulterior purpose in the minds of some writers 
in this discussion, viz. that of denying that svatva can arise by 
mere birth. The reasoning of those who say that svatva is to be 
understood from sastra alone is as follows: Gaut. (X. 39-42) 
jaysio 22 » down five sources of ownership common to all viz. 
nktha (inheritance), purchase, partition, seizure, finding (of 
treasure and the like) and further states that in the case of 
brahmanas acceptance of gifts is an additional source of owner¬ 
ship, conquest in the case of ksatriyas, gain by agriculture and 
service in the cases of vai^yas and sudras respectively. If 
ownership were to be apprehended from means other than 
sastras, then this text of Gautama laying down sources of 
ownership that are common to all varnas and that are peculiar 
to each of the several varnas would serve no useful purpose and 
would be superfluous. Further Manu (VIII. 340) states that if 
a brahmana seeks wealth even by teaching or officiating as a 
priest for a man whom he knows to be a thief, he would be 
punishable like a thief. If svatva is a matter of popular under¬ 
standing then this is not proper, since the priest or teacher who 
obtains the wealth from one who is in possession of stolen things 
would have to be regarded as guilty of no offence as he merely 
pursues the methods of earning wealth specially prescribed for 
him by the smrti texts. Further, if svatva is not to be appre¬ 
hended from sastra, such complaints as ‘ a thing that belongs to 
me has been stolen by this man’ would not be possible, as svatva 
being a purely secular matter the thief would himself be (or 
would have to be deemed to be) the owner of the thing, because 
the latter is in possession of it. Thieving is forbidden by sastra 
and so on the view of svatva being apprehended from sastra 
alone, such a complaint is understandable ^^23^ Besides eminent 


1022a. i 

\ m- X, 39 - 42 . The Mit. explains : 

I iJTfir: I 

1023. 5 

i ... ^ • 

I q. by II. w. 25^257. 

^ (folio 89), 31. p. 416. The last notes that ‘ is the 

reading of the but in my ms. of the the reading is 9^9 

In the 
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works and writers like the Smrtisahgraha and Dharesvafa^^^i 
support the view. Those, who hold that svatva is known only 
from ^stra explain that riktha in Gautama’s sutra means 
simply daya and sainvibhaga means partition of daya which 
establishes the separate ownership of a person on a portion of 
daya (vide V. P. p. 415 They further urge that Gautama’s 
text does not specifically mention birth as a source of ownership. 

Others headed by the Mit. hold that svatva is apprehended 
from worldly usage and not from fiastra. Their reasoning is; 
(1) just as rice effects an ordinary worldly purpose, so svatva 
brings about worldly transactions such as sale. What is not 
owned by a man does not enable him to effect such worldly 
objects and transactions as sale or mortgage. Such matters as 
the Ahavaniya fire that are prescribed by the sastras are not 
useful in effecting secular purposes, but only sastric ones. The 
Ahavaniya fire may be used in cooking rice, but that is in 
virtue of its ordinary nature as fire and not in its sastric nature 
of being the Ahavaniya fire. ’^^6 (2) Even among Mlecchas and 
lowest peoples who are quite innocent of the knowledge of sas¬ 
tras, the ideas of ownership arising from transactions of sale 
and the like do exist. Further (3) learned men well-versed in 


1024. (folio 90). 

II* P- 257. It is somewhat strange that DharesVara 
who is no other than the celebrated king Bhoja of Dhara should be sty¬ 
led hhatta by the Madanaratna and acarya by the Mit. (on Yaj. III. 24) 
and the V. Mayukha (p. 89). 

1025. When a man dies his wealth is the daya which several persons 
may inherit. In their case, it becomes their joint property. So their 
ownership, being joint, is denoted by the word * riktha’. The joint owners 
become exclusive owners of definite parts of the daya by partition; thus 
partition is a source of ownership (in this case exclusive ownership of dis¬ 
tinct parts by several). But if there is a single heir then there can be no 
samvibh^a (partition) and so the source of his ownership is riktha and not 
samvibhaga. When there are several heirs riktha is on this view a source 
of joint ownership only. It must be said that on the hypothesis of JTmuta- 
vabana, riktha and samvibhaga rather coalesce with one another and cannot 
be distinguished so well as on the theory of the Mit. 

1026. Vide the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 114), V. P. pp. 419-422, V. Mayukha 
pp. 89-90, Pur. M. Ill, pp, 482-483 for elaboration of this view. The S, V. 
p. 396 £f while accepting the view that svatva is laukika does not accept 
the reasoning of the Mit., particnlarly with regard to the Ahavaniya 6 re^ 
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the Mimamsa such as Prabhakara^®27 ( jaimini IV. 1. 2 ) and 


X027, The Mit. (on Yaj. II. 114) quotes a passage of Prabhakara on 
the Upsasutra and explains it. Jaimini*s sutra (IV. 1.2) is 

in this sutra the word Upsa occurs. 
Therefore this is called lipsasutra. The words f^- 

occur in the Dayabhaga also (II. 67 p. 49) and in Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII 417. These words are quoted in the Mit. as taken from Prabha¬ 
kara (called Guru) and so it follows that even Medhatithi quotes from 
Prabhakara. The earliest extant commentary of Sahara ofifers three expla¬ 
nations of this sutra, which deals with the question of what is kratvartha 
and what is purusartha. The third explanation concerns itself with the 
rules about acquiring wealth (which is necessary for performing every 
sacrifice) such as acceptance of gifts in the case of brahmanas. The ques¬ 
tion is whether these rules about the means of acquiring wealth are krat¬ 
vartha or purusartha. If they are the former (i. e.. if they are meant to be 
directly connected with the sacrifice) then a sacrifice performed with wealth 
not acquired according to the rules of »stra will be defective or a nullity. 
But if the rules are purusartha (i. e. addressed to the sacrificer only or to 
his conscience and sense of dharma) then even if the sacrifice is performed 
with wealth not acquired in accordance with sastra there will be no defect 
in the sacrifice itself, only the acquirer will be at fault and may have to 
perform praya&itta. Says Sahara: ^ i 

The Mit. points out that in the plausible view (purvapaksa) and the 
established conclusion (siddhanta) it is assumed that acquisition of wealth by 
acceptance of gift is a matter known from worldly usage (lokasiddha). The 
comment of Prabhakara (called Guru) on this sutra is not yet available in print. 
The Sm. C. II. pp. 257-258, the Madanaratna, and V. P. p. 420 quote a passage 
from the Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha on the same subject and explain it. 
The says ‘ ^ 3TT¥rRi^crF13nmT^iJT I 

qr 31^ t 31^ Ml^ r 

» The passage as printed in 
V. P. p. 420 ( qd ir ^ ) is cor¬ 

rupt and hardly makes any sense. The V, Mayukha simply refers to 
Bhavanatha without quoting him. The m, (folio^98) remarks 
^fd ild I qvf rdt ^ 3ir»fd'4«^ u ’ 

Vide H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 129-130 for quotations from several smrtis laying 
down various means of livelihood. Manu X. 115 enumerates seven sources of 
wealth as sanctioned by »stra viz. finding (of treasure), day a (inheritance), 
purchase, conquest, lending for interest, work (agriculture and trade), 
acceptance of a gift from a worthy person and in X. 116 mentions ten 
means of maintaining oneself (in distress). The Mahabhasya (vol. I. p. 
483 ) on Pan. II. 3. 50 states that a thing becomes one’s own in four ways 
viz. by purchase, by seizure, by begging or by exchange ^ ^ 

f^f^rrnnf^.» it must be remember¬ 
ed that the enumeration of the means of acquiring property in the dharma-^ 
Sistra works is not exhaustive but only illustrative. 
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Bhavanatha, author of the Nayaviveka, hold that ownership 
which springs from certain fixed sources only (such as purchase) 
is a matter of worldly usage or experience. Bhavanatha says: the 
sources of acquisition such as birth and purchase &c. are known 
from the world. The conception about the sources of ownership 
was not started for the first time by the sastra, but such sources 
have been known-from times immemorial ( long before the 
smrtis). That is, the recognition of the sources of ownership 
is prior and sastra only systematises them subsequently. There¬ 
fore the smrti of Gautama (X. 39) only assigns their proper 
spheres to the several sources of ownership that are already 
well-known (viz. five are common to all, acceptance of gifts is 
peculiar to brahmanas and so on). In this respect it is like the 
grammar of Panini. Panini does not create or lay down new 
words but he takes the words already current in the language 
and introduces a system about their formation. Similarly 
Gautama only voices a certain fixed system among the several 
sources of ownership. The Mit. and its followers say that 
Gautama simply repeats the several sources of ownership known 
in ordinary worldly life (as the V. Mayukha says ‘lokasiddha- 
karananuvadakam)’. The Mit., Par. M. III. p. 481, S. V. p. 402 
and others hold that riktha and saihvibhaga in Gautama’s sutra 
stand for apratibandha day a and sapratibandha day a respec¬ 
tively. meets the other arguments of its opponents 

by replying that in the first place that even ordinary popular 
usage does not recognise that the thief becomes the rightful 
owner by simply possessing the thing stolen and that in the 
case where a person says ‘ this man has stolen my property * 
there is doubt and dispute whether the man charged has got 
ownership by purchase or the like. 

The purpose of this discussion of the topic whether owner¬ 
ship is only known from sastra or is a secular matter is, accord¬ 
ing to the Mit., as follows:—Manu XI. 193 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 54. 
28) states that when brahmanas acquire wealth by reprehensi¬ 
ble actions (such as accepting a gift from an unworthy person 
or engaging in the sale of articles which he should not sell) 


1028. The word riktha is often used in the sense of sapratibandha daya 
also as in Gaut. XII, 37 (rikthabhaja i-nam pratikuryuh) and Yaj.II. 51 (riktha- 
graharnam dapyah), Baud, (riktham mrtayah kanyayah) q. by the Mit. oii 
Yaj. 11. 146. Vide Bai Parson v. Bai Somli 36 BOm. 424 at pp. 428-434 
for an exhaustive exposition of the basic principles underlying the two kinds 
of daya in the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukha). 
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they are purified from the gin by abandoning that wealth, by 
repeating the sacred texts (like the Gayatri) and by austerities. 
If ownership springs from Sastra alone, what is earned by a 
person in ways condemned by Sastra cannot become the pro¬ 
perty of that man and so his sons cannot divide what is not his 
property. But if ownership is deemed to be a secular matter 
( laukika ) then even what is obtained by condemned means 
becomes the property of that man, his sons incur no blame 
(though the acquirer may have to perform penance) and can 
divide that wealth (which is daya), since Manu X 115 enume¬ 
rates daya among the seven approved sources of wealth. The 
Madanaratna does not approve of this. Its reason briefly is 
that Manu XL 193 simply lays down a penance, but does not 
say that wealth so obtained does not become the acquirer's pro¬ 
perty, that it is oh account of this that Manu does not prescribe 
any special fine or punishment for one who acquires wealth by 
means of a bad gift, as he prescribes for a thief and that what 
is acquired by theft does not become the property of the thief 
and his sons cannot divide it and would incur punishment if 
they do so. V. P. (pp. 433-424) refers to the views of the Mit. 
and the Madanaratna and approves of the views of the former. 

This discussion leads on to the next question, viz. whether 
ownership arises from partition or whether partition takes 
place of what already belongs to oneself (by birth). This 
subject has exercised the minds of writers on Dharmasastra 
from very ancient times. It should be noted that the difference 
of opinion relates only to the case of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons. All writers are agreed that persons other than 
these have no rights by birth in the wealth of their relatives. 
Those who oppose the view that sons acquire right by birth 
argue as follows 

If sons have ownership by birth in ancestral property, then, 
on the birth of a son, the father cannot enter upon such relL 
gious duties as consecrating Vedic fires ( which entail the 
expenditure of ancestral wealth) without the consent of the son. 
This would be opposed to the Vedic injunction “a man, whose 
hair is yet dark and who has had a son, should consecrate the 
sacred Vedic fires”. Further, Smrti passages stating that a 
gift made by the father to one out of several sons as a favour 
(Nar. dayabhaga 6) or by the husband to his wife out of affec¬ 
tion is not liable to partition would be meaningless, since such 
gifts cannot be made without the consent of the sons (on the 
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theory that sons acquire property by birth). Besides, there are 
smrti texts like those of Devala which expressly negative 
the son*s ownership during the father’s lifetime. Manu IX. 104 
and Nar. ( dayabhaga 2) enjoining that sons should divide 
wealth after the father goes to heaven (because the sons are 
not masters when the parents are alive, as Manu says) indicate 
that sons have no ownership by birth. Moreover svatva is 
apprehended only from sastras (like Gautama), which do not 
expressly enumerate birth as a source of ownership along with 
purchase and the like. Therefore the ownership of the son or sons 
arises on the cessation of the ownership of the previous owner 
( by his death or by his becoming po/to or becoming an ascetic). 
When there is a single son, he inherits on the death of the 
father and there is no necessity of a partition. But when 
there are several sons, they jointly inherit paternal wealth and 
can become exclusive owners of separate parts of the paternal 
wealth by partition alone. As this last is the most usual case, 
it is said that svatva arises from partition ( vibhiigat svatvam )• 
If this doctrine that ownership arises by partition alone were 
literally interpreted, then an only son inheriting his father’s 
property will have no ownership as urged by the Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, since there can be no partition in his case^^. 

The arguments advanced by those who hold that owner¬ 
ship in ancestral wealth arises by birth are as follows:— 

It has been established that ownership is a matter of ordi¬ 
nary worldly usage. It cannot be denied that it is quite well- 
known to all ordinary people that sons acquire ownership by 
birth. Besides there is the text of Gautama “theacaryas 
hold that one acquires ownership by birth itself”. Moreover 
there are numerous smrti passages like those of Yaj. II. 121, 

1029. I ft » 

q. by I. 18, p. (on II. IH). ft. p 456, 

TO. III. p. 480. 

1030. TOT ftwTTc^qm^ Tmrrfroi^^ ftn ^ 

^ I ft p. 412. 

1031. TOf ‘ ^ q^TOq^wT T ^^ I ftar. oa 

II. 11^‘ This is vadously read by the digests and commentaries. The 

Madanaratna, Sm. C. lU p. 258 and Dayatattva p. 162 read 

• The g. 89. reads , while; rt- ft- 

reads ’ ip., 402). Bgth Sm; C. smd 

S. V. explain ‘ while the, aB4 th? 

on the explain 

70 
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Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 370 verse 3), Kat. (839), Vyasa and Visnu 
S. XVIL 2 which expressly state that in the paternal 
grandfather’s wealth, the father and the son have equal 
ownership (and so the right of the son must be by birth). 
Those who uphold the son’s ownership by birth repel the 
arguments advanced in favour of the opposite theory as 
follows:—The Vedic text enjoining consecration of Vedic 
fires at a certain age indicates that the father has the power to 
spend for religious rites from ancestral wealth even after the 
birth of a son. Similarly as head of the family and its manager, 
the father has independent authority to spend ancestral wealth 
( except immovable property ) for indispensable acts of religious 
duty expressly enjoined by Vedic and Smrti texts and for 
making gifts of affection, for maintenance of the family and 
for ridding the family of distress. Further the father or the 
manager of the family can dispose of even immovable property 
by mortgage or sale in a season of distress or for the benefit of 
the family and for necessary religious purposes (such as 
^raddhas^®^ etc.) 

Ownership has to be distinguished from possession and 
custody. Further ownership is of various kinds, such as 
corporeal and incorporeal, sole ownership and joint ownershipi 
ownership as trustee and beneficial ownership, vested and 
contingent. Even Western writers on Jurisprudence like 
Austin, Pollock and Salmond, find it difficult to define the exact 
meaning of ownership. Austin (Lecture XLVII) defines 

1032. ^ 

^ ^ a ff. q. by II. 50 p. 46, p. 728, fk, p. 410, fhr- 

W. ft. p. 374, ft. T. p. ‘*61, 5^. *r. p. 98. This is ascribed to «jT^r 
by n. p. 279. WfiPt ’^vnffs I ^ 

^ 55! WI*4H4Trl « 5nT«rT. q. by p. 725, ft. p. 410, 

II, p. 279; 5B5tnt 5?^ ftf55T! 4niTf?W! I 5ft»4nrfff!g5r!ftfT- 

M q. by p. 728, *55, ft. p. 410, 5 r. ft. p, 475 (reads 

55^51! 4T«tf^5!), ft. X. p. “*61; ftf555f! gP5 Wft^ • 

17. 2. 

1033. gftnn^ ^ giwttq 4^*5^, IWlft 

5i<4iPit>5 ww- 

555^(tir. * ?«iTqt 5 55rf^qK<i»5Jl5 1 ... arpipwi^! 1 

q^fWt wwt f ^ ft^<wt « 5 ft 1 

on II. 114. This is the basic passage of the Mit. on which 
innamf^able decisions have been given in the law reports, one of the 
latest and most authoritative being Brij Narain v> Mangla Prascfd R, 
511. 4 . 129 quoted on p. 448 stbovu, 
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property dr dominion as the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner or to an extent, which though not 
unlimited, is indefinite. Pollock defines ownership as the 
entirety of the powers of use and disposal allowed by law. But 
the idea of ownership does not require, according to Sanskrit 
works bn Dharmasastra, that the owner should always be able 
to do with his property as he pleases. On the contrary the 
sastras lay down restrictions on the owner, enjoining upon him 
not to make gifts to the detriment of his family (vide Yaj, IL175 
“smm kutumbavirodhem deyam'' and the verse of the Smrti* 
sahgraha '' na ca svamucijate ” quoted in note 963 above). 
Therefore property does not comprise only what one can dispose 
of at one’s sweet will, but what is capable (in appropriate 
circumstances only ) of being disposed of as one likes. A 
person may be prevented from dealing with his property as he 
likes by the king or by the rules of sastra, by public opinion, 
by his own inclinations and by the pressure of those around 
him. But what he owns is theoretically capable of being dis¬ 
posed off by him as he likes. The Madanaratna puts forth the 
illustration that seeds kept dry in a granary do not sprout, 
yet they have the capacity of sprouting and so are as well 
denominated seeds as others that sprout. There are various 
grades of the limitations on property, such as the father’s 
power, the widow’s power and so on. What a person earns should 
belong to him, should be his property. But there are passages 
like Manu VIII. 416 and Nar. (abhyupetyasusrusa, verse 41) 
that state “three are declared to be without wealth viz. the 
wife, the son and the slave; whatever they earn is for him to 
whom they (wife, son and slave) belong ”, It has been stated 










' is in. 3 ,169, The passage ... occurs In 

the series) part 1 p. 19. Vide * 3 . n. p. 416 for a similar 


ktatement and p. 422 for the illustration pf seed in the granary. 
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N Hg VIII, 416; gaDq qj 33, 64 reads t|;qT3sn »nVT 
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by such an ancient writer as Sabara-svamin^^ that this passage 
does not deny the ownership of the wife or son in what she or 
he earns, but is only intended to lay down that the wife or son 
cannot independently (without the consent of the husband or 
father) dispose of what she or he earns. This view of the text 
of Manu is accepted by the Dayabhaga as well as by the Mitak- 
sara School. The latter holds on the analogy of the interpreta¬ 
tion of Manu VIII. 416 that the texts of Devala, Nar. and Manu 
IX. 104 which apparently deny ownership (svamya)^^^ to the 
son during the father's lifetime over property in the hands of 
the father are to be interpreted only as denying the son’s power 
of independent dealing with such property during the father’s 
lifetime or as referring to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
On the other hand the Dayabhaga and the Dayatattva try to 
explain away such passages as those of Yaj. II. 121, Visnu and 
others (quoted above) that speak of the son’s ownership by 
birth. The Dayabhaga offers two explanations of Yaj. H. 121 . 
The first explanation offered by it and taken from Udyota is:— 
If A has two sons B and 0 of whom C dies first, leaving a son D 
and then A dies, then Yaj. says that both B ( son of A) and D 
(grandson of A) will be equally entitled to the wealth left by A 
and not B alone, though he is nearer to A than D, because 
both B and D offer pindas of the same efficacy to A in the 
parvana-sraddha and so there should be no difference between 
the two. The words “ sadrsam svamyam ” refer to this equality 
of the son and grandson. The 2nd explanation is that of 


1036. On Ir. VI. 1. 12 says ‘ xti I 

tjsr ^ I ^ ••• I ^ Then on VI. 1. 14 he remarks ‘ 

1037. ... ffS 

’PTT^nfSfS n, 256; vide also p. 718, f^. p. 412, 

HI. p. 480 for similar remarks. ‘ ... ^ 

^ » R WX, folio 96. 


1038. ^ ^ cRV 

Ru IpT qq 

I il. 9, p. 29. Here the Dayabhaga appears to refer 

- to a very learned predecessor called Udyota, who is styled RqqqiR^T (of 
. unblemished learning). From the ^qq^rcRw^ (pp..78, 455) it appears that 
' ^ ^ST h rsT was an ancient author on vyavabara spoken pf in the same breath 
with and 
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Dharesvara viz. that when the father desires to make a parti¬ 
tion, he may distribute his self-acquired property as he likes 
among his sons, but as to the property he got from his own 
father (i. e. the grandfather of his sons) he has the same 
ownership that sons have and he cannot make an unequal 
division at his sweet will. The Dayabhaga^®^^ rejects the view 
that Yaj. IL 121 enables the son to demand partition of the 
grand-father’s property from the father even against the will 
of the latter or that father and son have equal shares in the 
grandfather’s property. The same remarks apply to the texts 
of Visnu and others viz. that in the grandfather’s property 
father and son are equally owners and that the words “ tulyam 
svamyam ” or “ samamamMtvam ” do not mean that father and 
son take the same share therein. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the two 
schools of the Dayabhaga and of the Mitaksara were not started 
by them for the first time, but each had respectable antiquity 
behind it. Smrtis like those of Manu, Narada and Devala and 
eminent authors like Udyota and Dharesvara had put forward 
the doctrine of uparama-svatvavada, while the Smrtis of Yaj., 
Visnu, Br. espoused the doctrine of janmasvatvavada, Visvarupa 
who commented on Yaj. (in the first half of the 9 th century) 
holds that ownership arises by birth The Mitaksara further 
supports that theory by citing a sulra of Gautama ( utpattyaiva 
etc.) which is not found in the extant Gautama-dharma-sutra. 
This sutra does not occur in Apararka and several other works 
and is stated by Srikrsna Tarkalankara (on Dayabhaga 1. 21 
p. 14 ) to be not authoritative ( amvla ). These facts emboldened 
Dr. Jolly to go so far as to make the facile suggestion that it 
was fabricated by Vijnanesvara or his predecessors (Tagore 
Law Lectures p. 110). We have seen that so early a writer as 
Visvarupa was excited over the question whether ownership 
arises on partition or by births The learned Doctor has failed 
to note that the ancient commentator Medhatithi (about 900 
A. D. ) favoured the view’ of ownership by birth and quotes 
(without name) the sutra in a slightly different form (on Manu 
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IX. 156).^<^^ So it was not necessary for Vijnanesvara to fabri¬ 
cate a sutra nor .for any one else, for even in the absence of 
Ghiutama’s sutra the texts of Yaj. and others were quite capable 
of the interpretation put on them by the Mitaksara. It has to 
be noted that the Dayabhaga^®^^ does admit that in some (texts?) 
ownership is stated to arise by birth itself {kvacit jannianaiveti ) 
and it explains that the words are not to be taken literally, 
but that birth is said to be the source in an indirect way, as 
the relation of father and son is based upon birth and on the 
death of the father the son’s ownership arises (therefore though 
ownership directly arises on death, birth may be said to be the 
source of it as the son is the first heir because of his being born 
as a son to the father). The Dayatattva does not say that the 
sutra of Gautama is not authoritative, but explains it away on 
lines similar to those of the Dayabhaga. It may be stated 
here briefly that the Dayabliaga differs from the Mitaksara 
in four main points:—(1) The Dayabhaga denies the theory 
that property is by birth, while the Mit. accepts it; (2) the 
Dayabhaga lays down that the right to inherit and the order 
of heirs is determined by the principle of religious efficacy, 
while the Mit. school holds that blood relationship is the gover¬ 
ning factor in this matter; (3) the Dayabhaga holds that 
members of a joint family (such as brothers or cousins) hold 
their shares in quasi-severalty and can dispose of them even 
when there is no partition by metes and bounds; (4) the Daya¬ 
bhaga holds that even in an undivided family the widow succeeds 
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to her husband’s share on his death without male issue, while 
the Mit. school holds that she does not do so. 

Various attempts have been made to explain why in Bengal 
alone the laws of succession and inheritance should diverge 
materially from the laws prevailing in the rest of India, In 
two learned papers ‘on the origin and development of the 
Bengal school of Hindu Law * contributed to the Law Quarterly 
Review (vol. XXI for 1905 pp. 380-392 and vol. XXII for 1906 
pp. 50-63) Mr. Justice Saradacharan Mitra tries at some length 
to advance a theory of his own: ‘ The commercial spirit of the 
newly formed nation in the eastern corner of the Indian 
peninsula with its deltaic character and nearness to the sea, 
the new ideas which other nations trading with it were bringing 
in every day, the necessary admixture of races in some parts 
of the country, the religion of Buddha which for centuries was 
here the religion of the sovereign as well as of the people and the 
influence of the Buddhistic tantras combined to bring about a 
law of property dissimilar in material respects from the rules 
propounded by Brahmanical sages of old and explained and 
commented upon in the Mitaksara and the books based on the 
same*. His idea is that, as Buddhism profoundly affected the 
position of women and as tantras like the Mahanirvana sub¬ 
scribed to the exaltation of the feminine element in nature, 
the ancient law of property, particularly in relation to women, 
came to be affected and conceptions of individual ownership, 
of freedom from restrictions on alienation and of the rights 
of females arose in Bengal which were incorporated by Jimuta- 
vahana in his Dayabhaga. With the greatest respect to the 
learned writer, it must be said that the grounds he urges are 
far from convincing. A thorough examination of his thesis 
cannot be undertaken here for want of space. But a few 
remarks must be made. As regards maritime activity the West 
coast of India was far more in touch with seafaring and com¬ 
merce with the West than even Bengal, as the mention of the 
ports of Barugaza (Broach) and Kalliene (modern Kalyan) 
by Greek writers, the finding of hoards of Roman coins and the 
existence of Syrians on the West Coast clearly establish. Bud¬ 
dhism had spread to central and western India as early (if not 
earlier than) the period when it could have spread to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Sanchi, Bhilsa, Bharhut, the Nasik and 
Karla caves bear eloquent testimony to the influence of Bud¬ 
dhism in central and western India for centuries before and 
after the Christian era. Besides as Mr. Justice Mitra himself 
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admits ‘Buddhism had not its own law of property’ (Law 
Quarterly Review vol. XXI p. 388). Buddhist countries like 
Burma themselves borrowed their laws of succession and inheri¬ 
tance from the Manusm^tL VijnSnesvara is far more liberal to 
women than Jimutavahana, who does not allow any woman to 
succeed as heir unless she is expressly mentioned as an hair in 
the smrti texts. The Mahanirvana-tantra treats a sister and 
stepmother as near heirs and allows even a paternal uncle’s 
widow and son’s daugther to succeed; but under the Bayabhaga 
these are not at all heirs. One branch of the Mitaksara school, 
viz. that of the V. Mayukha in Western India is far more liberal 
about the claims of women than any school. The Marumak- 
katayam and Aliyasantan law in force in some districts of 
South India and among certain communities like the Rambudri 
brahmanas and Nairs go to the other extreme in their regard for 
women but no one has so far traced that law to Buddhist or 
Tantric influence. The peculiarity of the Dayabhaga, viz, the 
principle of religious efficacy is far more remote from rules 
of affinity given in the Mahanirvana-tantra than the principle 
of consanguinity espoused by the Mitaksara school. Mr. Justice 
Mitra is wrong in his estimate of the age of Jimutavahana. 
As stated above (on p. 557 ) Jimutavahana relies on authors like 
Udyota and the smrtis of Devala and others. It is best to admit 
that no satisfactory explanation can be given of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Dayabhaga. They have an indigenous and 
independent origin and growth. 

VS)haga (partition) is defined by the Mit. as the allot¬ 
ment to individuals of definite portions of aggregates of wealth 
over which many persons have joint ownership. The Dayabhaga 
found several faults with this definition, the principal criticism 
being that it is cumbrous and farfetched to assume that the 
(joint) ownership of several (sons and the like) is first pro¬ 
duced in the entire wealth of the father and then to hold that 
this joint ownership is subsequently destroyed. Its own defini¬ 
tion is: “ Vibhaga means the indication of the ownership (of 
one out of many) by the casting of a ball or pebble (on a defi¬ 
nite part of the land or cash), which (ownership) arises with 
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reference to a portion only (of tlie heritage of land and cash), 
but which is indefinite because it is not possible (for one 
man) to deal specifically with a particular portion (of the 
heritage) since there is nothing to show for certain what 
portion belongs to whom The Dayabhaga denies that owner¬ 
ship jointly arises in all co-sharers (before partition) over 
every portion of the heritage and states that it arises in portions 
of it but there is no certain indication to show which part be¬ 
longs to whom and that the portion of each is made definite and 
ascertained by partition effected by casting a ball or pebble 
on a portion (saying ‘ this is A’s exclusive portion ’ etc.). 
The Dayatattva^®^ ( p, 163 ) criticizes this definition. If before 
partition each of the co-heirs has ownership in part only of the 
entire heritage, what assurance is there that the allotment of a 
part to one co-heir by means of casting a ball will be as to the 
same portion over which his ownership arose before the parti¬ 
tion ? The Dayatattva, though differing from the Mit. as to the 
doctrine of ownership by birth, agrees with it as to the definition 
of vibhaga. The differing definitions of vibhaga given by the 
Mit. and the Dayabhaga lead to different results. Under the 
Mit. when there is a joint family of father and sons or grand¬ 
sons, all these are coparceners and the ownership of the 
coparcenary property is in the whole body of coparceners i. e. 
there is unity of ownership while the family remains joint, no 
coparcener can say that he is owner of a definite share, one 
fourth or one fifth etc. A coparcener’s interest is fluctuating, 
is capable of being enlarged by deaths and is liable to be 
diminished by births. It is only on partition that a coparcener 
becomes entitled to a definite share. On the other hand accord¬ 
ing to the Dayabhaga there is no ownership by birth, the sons 
on the father’s death constitute a coparcenary but the owner¬ 
ship of the family property is not in all the sons as a body. 
Every son takes a defined share, the moment the ownership of 
the father ceases (owing to death etc.). The share so taken 
does not fluctuate with births and deaths. The sons are 
coparceners in the sense that their possession of the property 
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inherited from the father is joint i. e. there is unity of possession, 
iiiough there isMo unity of ownership. 

According to the Mitaksara sons take by birth an interest 
In ancestral estate. Suppose A is sole owner of an ancestral 
estate and has no issue. In that case there is no coparcenary. 
But the moment a son is born to him, a coparcenary is started. 
That is, under the Mitaksara the birth of a son starts a 
coparcenary. Under the Dayabhaga there is no coparcenary 
between father and sons as the latter acquire no rights by birth 
even in ancestral property but it may subsist between brothers 
or uncles and nephews. Under the Dayabhaga, the death of a 
man may start a coparcenary among his sons (who will be 
brothers). 

Partition has two senses, (1) division by metes and bounds 
and (2) separation or severance in interest. Under the Mitaksara 
it is possible to have partition in both these senses. The 
members of a coparcenary may define, at a particular moment, 
the shares that each would be entitled to; but the actual 
division of property by metes and bounds may be postponed 
to a future date and in the intervening period they may enjoy 
the property in common as before. This is clearly brought out 
by the Vyavaharamayukha^®^^ when it says “ even in the 
absence of joint (family) property severance (of interest) takes 
place also by a mere declaration in the form ‘ I am separate 
from thee ’; for severance is merely a particular mode (or state) 
of the mind and this declaration merely manifests that (state 
Cr mode of the mind ) The S. V. (p. 347) has a similar 
passage. It is here stated that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention to separate effects the severance of a member from the 
joint family and that it is not absolutely necessary that there 
should be any joint property or that the property be divided by 
metes and bounds. This last follows as a matter of course when 
there is a severance of interest. This proposition has been accept¬ 
ed by the Privy Council and this passage of the VyavahSra- 
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mayQkha has been quoted in several cases. What constitutes 
an unequivocal declaration of intention to separate hets as usual 
given rise to a good deal of case law which has to be passed 
over here. Under the Dayabhaga heirs succeed on the death of 
the previous owner in certain definite shares and therefore parti¬ 
tion has ordinarily only the first sense viz, assigning to the 
coparceners specific portions of the property inherited. Another 
way of separating a member^®** is also mentioned by Manu IX. 
207 and Yaj. II. 116, viz, that when a member of the family is 
able to fare for himself and does not desire to have a share in 
the family property, he should be separated by giving him some 
trifle (as a token). The Mit. adds that the trifle is given as a 
piece of evidence to prevent his sons claiming a share later on. 

The principal mtatters to be discussed under Dayabhaga or 
Dayambhaga are, as stated by the Sangraha and the Mit„ four, 
viz. the time of partition, the property liable to partition, the 
mode of partition and the persons entitled to partition^®*’. 

Time for partition. The evolution of the son’s right to 
demand a partition has been a process of ages. It would not be 
out of place to say a few words on this topic here. In most 
primitive societies where the patriarchal family system prevail¬ 
ed, the father had absolute power over the son, it was the son’s 
duty to obey the father, alienation of family property was not 
allowed, the father had power over the acquisitions of all 
persons including the son and women were incompetent to hold 
property. Faint traces of these can be detected in the Vedic 
literature. The legend of Sunahsepa narrated in the Ait. Br. 
(33.1 ff), where we are told that Ajigarta sold his sop for being 
offered as a victim to Varuna.that Visivamitra adopted Sunahsepa 
as his son, though he had already a hundred and one sons, and that 
he cursed and disinherited his fifty sons for their disobedience to 
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his order, indicates that in the days of the Ait^ Br. it was believed 
that in hoary ages long before it, the father’s power over his sons 

was absolute. But a caution is necessary. It is possible to 

/ 

over-emphasize the legend of Sunah^epa; it has to be remember¬ 
ed that it is a mere legend and that the Ait. ]fo. itself shows 
that the conduct of AJigarta was condemned as most unworthy 
of a decent man even according to the legend. In modern 
times there are rare instances where parents insure their 
children and then poison them or maim them for earning the 
insurance money. But no one says that this is usual or that 
modern law allows it. In Bg. L 117.17 it is stated that the eyes 
of BjraSva were put out by his father because the former gave 
a hundred rams to a she-wolf. This is a solitary instance and 
it is probable that the verse has some esoteric meaning or 
refers to some terrestrial or celestial phenomenon. In the 
Ksthaka Sainhita XI. 4 it is said “ the father rules over the 
son” {pita putrasyeie). But it must be said that ideas about 
the father’s absolute power over the sons lingered on in historic 
times. The Nir. (in HI 4) puts forward the argument of some 
predecessors that daughters did not succeed to the father’s 
wealth because women could be donated, sold or abandoned and 
not men, while others said that males also were liable to the 
same treatment as evidenced by the story of Sunahsepa.*®*^ 
Vasistha (XV. 3 ) states that^952 father and mother have power 
to make a gift or sale of the son or to abandon him. We saw 
above (n 1035) that Manu stated that a son’s earnings belonged 
to his father. The Ap. Dh. S. (IL 6. 13. 10-11) emphatically 
says that the right to give away or sell one’s child is not 
recognized and that the word “ sale ” used in connection with a 
bride is used only metaphorically. About the word “ sale ” in 
relation to marriage vide H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 503-506. 

On the other hand even in the Rg. we find that sons divided 
the father’s property during his lifetime when the father grew 
old. “O Agnil men worship you in many places in various 
ways; they take (from you) wealth as from an aged father”. 
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(Bg. L 70.5 ). In the Ait Br, (22. 9 ) the story of Nabhane- 
distha**®*, the youngest son of Manu, shows that the elder 
brothers divided all the father’s property among themselves, 
and excluded Nabhanedfetha during the father’s lifetime appa¬ 
rently without any protest from him or in spite of it In the 
Tai. S. ni. 1. 9. 4-5“*® the version of the same story is different, 
since it is there said that Manu himself divided his wealth 
among his sons and did not give any share of the paternal 
wealth to Nabhanedistha who was away at a teacher’s house as 
a vedic student In the Gopatha Brahmana (IV. 17) it is said 
“ therefore in their childhood sons subsist on their father, while 
in his advancing years the father subsists on the son ”. In the 
Sat ““ Br. (S. B. E. vol. 44, p. 157 ) we read “ whence in early 
life the sons subsist on the father...whence in later life, the 
father subsists on his sons ”. In the Kausitaki Br. Upanisad 
(n. 15) after describing the symbolical handing over to the 
son of all his physical and mental powers by a father who is 
expecting death it is said that if after this rite the father 
recovers he has either to remain under the son’s dominion or go 
out as a wanderer (a sannyasin).'^^'^ From some of the above 
passages, it appears that in rare cases sons divided paternal 
wealth even during the lifetime of the father and against his 
will. The remark of Dr. Jolly that “ it may be unhesitatingly 
set down as a fact that in the earliest period of Indian Law, 
partition of property was an entirely unknown proceeding” 
(Tagore Law Lectures p. 90) goes too far and is not fully 
warranted by Vedic texts. Just as the Tai. S. (III. 1. 9. 4) 
narrates that Manu distributed his wealth among his sons, it 
also speaks of the eldest son being established with ancestral 
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wealtli. The Ap. Dh. S. ( IT. 6, 14. 6 and 10-12) refers to both 
these passages, of the Tai. S. but concludes that equal division 
among sons is the proper mode and that giving a major part of 
the estate to the eldest alone is forbidden by the sastras^®*’. 
These lead to the conclusion that equal distribution among all sons 
was believed to be the rule and giving the major portion to the 
eldest son was an exception (and a rare case) even in the Yedic 
age. The Ait. Br. (19.3) speaks of the right of Indra to 
primogeniture (jyaisthya) and pre-eminence (sraisthya). This 
right of the eldest son to special treatment at the time of partition 
persisted in the times of Manu (IX. 112 ff) and Yaj. (11.114) 
also and even in modern times it is recognized to some extent 
in the case of impartible estates and even in ordinary families 
on the ground of custom or from the nature of the grants made 
by the former Governments or the British Government (such as 
Jaghirs and Saranjams). Both Eaut and Kat. declare that 
customs of countries, castes, villages and groups varying rules of 
partition and inheritance should be enforced by the king Dr. 
Jolly (ibid. p. 98) further relies on the fact that the Apastamba- 
dharmasutra mentions no other kind of partition than that 
made by the father. But this is far from conclusive. Apas- 
tamba was a great purist and idealist. He ignores several 
matters which are wellknown to have existed long before his 
time. For example, he takes no notice of the several kinds of 
secondary sons and he does not allow a brahmapa to take up a 
weapon even for examining it except when he is murderously 
attacked (1.10. 29. 7-8 ), while Manu ( VHL 345-349 ), Gautama 
YIL 6 and 25 and others allow a br§hmana much greater 
latitude. Therefore Apastambp’s silence cannot lead to the positive 
conclusion of the absence of any other method of partition. As 
a matter of fact, Gautama (15.19) who is generally regarded 
as prior to Apastamba states that brahmanas that had separated 
from their fathers against the latter’s will were not fit to be 
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invited for dinner at a feaddha.'®^^ xhat shows that partition of 
sons from the father against the father’s will was wellknown 
long before Gautama. Dr. Jolly also (ibid p. 90 ) relies on an 
anonymous smrti text (quoted by the Mit. in its introduction 
to Yaj, n. 114) which absolutely prohibits the sale of land. 
But this is irrelevant. The text could not be taken literally 
when we have seen that sales of land have been taking place 
for at least two thousand years. All that the text means is 
that a sale should be clothed in the form of a gift^®®^. Similarly 
the few smrti passages that include lands and houses among 
indivisible properties are to be explained as having in view the 
fragmentation of a field into small uneconomic plots or holdings 
or the division of a single small house among numerous co- 
sharers. It is impossible to believe that the texts meant that 
houses could never be partitioned among co-heirs. All that we 
can reasonably infer is that as a general rule such partitions 
were looked upon with disfavour by society. One may concede 
that this sentiment continued long after even Gautama and 
Apastamba and even in the 30th century a Hindu son suing 
his father for parUtion incurs great opprobrium. 

Apart from the inference to be drawn from some of the 
Vedic passages quoted above, it follows that partition did take 
place, though probably rarely, during the father’s lifetime and 
even against his will, as indicated by Gautama’s dictum. It is 
now to be seen what the srartis and the medieval writers say 
about the time of partition. One time was when the father 
divided the property among his sons during his lifetime as 
evidenced by the Tai. S. Ill, 1. 9. 4, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14.1, Gaut. 
38.2, Baud. Dh.S. IL 3.8, Yaj. II. 114, Nar. dayabhaga 4. Another 
time was after the death of the father (Gaut. 28,1, Manu IX. 104, 
Yaj. II. 117, Nar. dayabhaga 2). The Dayabhaga^®^ admits only 
these two times for partition viz. on the cessation of the father’s 
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ownership (by death or renunciation of the world as an ascetic 
or because he has lost all desires) and during the father’s life¬ 
time at his own desire. The V. P. (pp. 429 and 434,435) 
strongly criticizes the Dayabhaga as to these two. Some 
writers like Jimutavahana went so far as to hold that even 
though the father be dead there should be no partition among 
the sons during their mother’s life^*^^ The Mit. (following 
Gaut. 28.1-2) indicates three principal times for partition, 
viz. (1) at the father’s desire during his lifetime, (2) when the 
father has lost all desire for worldly goods, desists from sexual 
intercourse and the mother is past the age of child-bearing, 
partition may take place at the desire of the sons even against 
the wish of the father (Gaut. 28. 2, Nar. dayabhaga 3, Br. S. B. E. 
33 p. 369 verse 1); (3) after the death of the father. The Mit. 
relying on Sahkha’s^®^^ text adds that even though the mother 
may not be past child-bearing, yet the sons can partition at 
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their desire, even against the father’s will if the father pursues 
an immoral or irreligious mode of life or is afflicted with a 
chronic disease or is very old. Nar. ( dayabhaga 16 ) is similar. 
It should not be supposed that the Mit. holds that there are only 
three times for partition; according to it there are other times 
also (as in the text of Sahkha quoted by it). This is made 
clear by the V. P. p. 434. The Dayabhaga reads the text of 
Sahkha-Likhita differently and takes it to mean that as long 
as tl^ father is alive there can be no partition against his will 
even if he be very old or suffering from a chronic disease or 
has hot all his wits about him, and that in such a contingency 
the eldest son or with his consent the next younger brother 
who is capable may manage the family affairs. The Daya¬ 
bhaga quotes a similar passage of Harita (which is also 
quoted by the Madanaratna, the Vyavaharamayukha and other 
digests). On account of the remarks of the Mit. some works 
like the Madanaparijata (pp. 645 ff) speak of four times for 
partition, viz. during the father’s lifetime at his choice {Yaj. II. 
114). even against his will when the mother is past child-bear¬ 
ing and the father is free from all sexual desires and does not 
care for wealth ( Nar. dayabhaga 3 ), when the father is old or 
follows the path of adharma or suffers from an incurable disease 
then even against his will (relying on Sahkha as quoted in the 
Mit.), and after the father’s death. The V. Nir. (p. 408)is 
almost of the same view. 

The Mitaksara is quite clear on the point that the son has 
an absolute right of partition of ancestral property during his 
father’s lifetime even against the father’s wish. The discussion 
in the Mitaksara may be briefly set out here. In Yaj. II. 120 
(latter half) it is stated that in the case of grandsons the parti¬ 
tion is according to (or through) the fathers i. e. it is per stirpes 
and not per capita. The text of Yaj. ( aneMpitrkaTmm tu 
pitrto hhagakalpana ) is explained by the Mitaksara in this way 
that although sons and grandsons have rights of ownership by 
birth in the grandfather’s property, yet when each of several 
sons dies leaving a differing number of sons (one leaves two, 
another three and so on) or when some sons are alive and 
others die leaving- their own sons, then partition takes place 
per stirpes i. e. the grandsons born of a particular deceased son 


1068. It may be noted that the BalambhattI (p. 150) and V. P. (p.449) 
support the reading j^if i1 instead of 

n 
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get among themBelves the share which their deceased father 
would have got if living i, e, grandsons appear to get partition 
of property through the son (their father) and not directly by 
themselves. On this a doubt arises as follows:—^If the father 
of several sons is separated from his brothers as to the grand¬ 
father’s property or if the father has no brother and is joint 
with his father (i. e. the grandfather of the grandson) the 
grandson cannot demand a share in the grandfather’s wealth 
(since Yaj. 11.120 has been explained as meaning that when the 
father is dead then the assignment of shares among grandsons 
is according to the share of the father). Another doubt is:— 
even if a partition can be had by the grandsons in these cases 
it will be only if the father so desires. To this the Mit. replies 
emphatically that in the grandfather’s property the owner¬ 
ship of father and son is wellknown in the world and therefore 
parlUion (in the above two cases of doubt) does take place. 
The Mit. further on expressly says that even when the mother 
is not past child-bearing and the father still cares for wealth 
and worldly affairs, partition of grandfather’s wealth does take 
place at the desire of the son even if the father is unwilling. 
The Mit. makes it clear that the rule of division per stirpes is a 
special rule laid down by the texts (vacardki vyavastha ) for a 
special case and that in other cases the primary rule of owner¬ 
ship by birth applies. From Manu IX. 209 the Mitaksara 
further draws the inference that even against the father’s wish 
a son can demand partition of property acquired by the grand¬ 
father, This is the modern Hindu Law in the Mitaksara school 
generally recognised by the Courts in British India. In Apaji 
Narhar^^^ v. Ramchandra a majority of the Full Bench of the 

1069. ttcnnufv 55 ( 1 : 1 

«in% ftfdt >n»r- 

I W 15 ^ wifSiwit an? I ^ ftm® (w- 

n. 122 ) ... ira %s gsRg ^ i 

uwnw t... «rai ^ hwR 

^ 1 fJiur. The 

(pp. 151-152, of Gharpure’s edition) very clearly explains this passage. 
The 31. (p. 460) also says ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I *; vide 

II. p. 279 for a similar passage. 

1070. Vide 16 Bom. 29, where TelangJ., who was great as a Sanskrit 
scholar as well as a judge, dififered from three learned judges. On pp. 43-51 
Telang J. gives a very lucid explanation of the words of the Mit, 
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Bombay High Court held that a son cannot in the lifetime of his 
father sue his father and uncles for a partition of the family 
property and for possession of his share therein, when the father 
does not assent to such a suit, although the son has a right 
by birth in ancestral property. The other High Courts have 
dissented from this view of the majority of the Bombay 
Full Bench and have followed the dissenting judgment of 
Telang 

When the son’s right of ownership by birth in ancestral 
property came to be recognised by such smrtis as that of Yaj., 
it followed as a logical consequence that any person who 
acquires a right by birth can demand partition and separate 
possession of his share at any time. It has been already seen 
that even before Gautama sons separated from their father 
against his will, but this was condemned by the sages and 
obloquy and infamy attached to such conduct. Some of the 
smrtis recognised the son’s right to partition even in the father’s 
lifetime under great restrictions. More than fifteen centuries 
passed (from Gautama to the Mitaksara) before the soil’s 
right to separate from his father during the latter’s lifetime and 
against his desire was clearly, ungrudgingly and emphatically 
recognized. The Viramitrodaya also clearly recognizes this 
right of the son. But even among writers that generally follow 
the Mit. there were some that could not bring themselves to 
admit this right of the son. For example, the Madanaparijata 
(p. 662) asserts that merely at the will of the son there can be 
no partition. Under the Dayabhaga, these questions cannot 
arise, as the son has no right by birth in ancestral property. 

This evolution of the son’s right to demand partition even 
during the father’s lifetime received a fillip from certain reli¬ 
gious sentiments entertained in ancient times. Gaut. ( 28. 4) 
remarks that if, instead of remaining united, brothers separate 
there is increase of spiritual merit (vibhage tu dharmavrddhih ). 
ManuIX. Ill states “ they (the brothers) may stay united or may 
stay separate if they desire an increase of dhctrma; by living 
separate dharrm increases; therefore separation is meritorious 

f 

1071. Vide Jogul Kishore V, Shih Sahai 5 All. 430 (F. B.), Ratne* 
shwafv, Lachmi 31 Cal. Ill, Subba v. Ganas, 18 Mad. 179, Digambar 
v» Dhanraj 1 Patna 361. 

1072, IX. Ill is quoted as by f^. p. 408. The 

as different ‘ 
wr etc. K 
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This shows that there was an option either to remain joint after the 
father’s death or to become separate. Sahkha-Likhita say that 
brothers may stay together since being united they will prosper 
(materially Br. provides that in the case of members of a 
joint family that live together and have a common kitchen the 
worship of gods, Manes and brahmanas is single for all, 
while when they become separate such worship will be separately 
carried on in each house. Nar. ( dayabhaga 37 ) lays down 
that when brothers are undivided the performance of religious 
acts is single for all of them but when there is a partition, the 
religious acts are separately performed by each. Dharma 
means here mainly such religious acts as the performance 
of the five great daily sacrifices (panca rmhayajnas). When 
the family is joint, worship of gods, Vaisvadeva, honouring of 
family guests are only single for the whole family and all 
participate in the spiritual benefits derived from such acts, but 
when the members become separate, each performs these reli¬ 
gious acts separately. Manu III. 67 lays down that each house¬ 
holder has to perform with the grhya fire kindled at the time of 
marriage all grhya rites such as morning and evening offerings, 
the five great sacrifices and the daily cooking of food. The 
Sangraha seems to have held that dharma refers to the perfor¬ 
mance of agriihotra, but the Sm. C. 11. p. 259 and V. P. ( 437-438) 
do not accept this and hold that even when joint any coparcener 
can perform all srauta and smarta rites like agnihotra with the 
help of the undivided joint estate and so dharma means only the 
worship of gods and Manes and the honouring of guests. Vyasa^^^ 
also has a verse similar to Nar. and Br. 


X073. I in f^. X. p. 458. 

The reads and . 

1074. ^ ^« 

1 ^. q. by p. 719, p. 468. on ^ IX. Ill, on 

28. 4, ft. p. 459. 

1075. 3Ufisft%g ^ I 

zmxk p. 719; i ^ 

ftni^ U5R 1 HR n ^- 

Htwcrf&fbsn^ fft &c. i ni. p. 259; 

m vmt \ ^ 3?, p. 438; 

m Hiftt I p. 164. 

1076. HiyJTf HfWT^ ft^fiv^ I cT^Hft 

q. by 31tiwp. 719, p. 4091 III, 8. 
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Partition was generally made when all the coparceners 
were major but from Kaut. (III. 5), Baud. Dh. S. (11. 2. 42) and 
Kat. (844-45) it appears that the minority of a coparcener did 
not operate as a bar to partition. Kaut. (IIL 5) says ‘ partition 
takes place when the persons separating have attained majority; 
but (the separating coparceners ) should keep in the custody 
of the mother’s relatives of those coparceners who are minors 
or of the elders of the village the share of the minors after all 
debts of the family are paid off, till the minor coparceners 
attain majority. The same rule applies to a member (of a joint 
family) that has gone abroad Baud, employs almost the same 
words. Kat. provides “ partition is ordained among coparceners 
who have attained (years of) understanding of worldly affairs 
and in the case of males they attain this understanding at the 
16th year. The property (share in joint family estate) of those 
who have not attained years of discretion, being made free from 
expenses (debts etc.), should be kept (by the other major copar¬ 
ceners) with the relatives or friends of the minor members. 
The same should be done to the share of those who have gone 
abroad. ” This shows that partition could take place even when 
some members of the family were minors and even a single 
member could demand at his will a partition of his share as 
expressly stated by the Dayabhaga (III. 16-17 ), the V. P. and 
other works There is a controversy among commentators 
whether minority terminated at the beginning or end of the 
16th year. Nar. IV. 35 states that a person is a minor (bala) 
till the 16th year. From a verse ( attributed to Ahgiras by Mit. 
on Yaj. in 243 and quoted without name by Haradatta on 
Gaut. n. 6 ) it appears that one was to be regarded as a hdla till 


1077. ftHFT: I 

m ^ I HI. 5; 

^ 844-845 q. by sumi? p. 722, 

(III. 17 p. 72) and if. p. 460 (last two have verse 845 only). The 
(p. 63) quotes the verse for the proposition that there is to 

be no partition with a minor ' ^ ^TH® ^ 
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the beginning of the 16th year.*®* A verse of Kat. appears to 
hold that minority ends at the beginning of the 16th year; many 
ccnnmentators also hold this view, but several such as Haradatta 
(on Qaut. X. 48), V. R p. 599, V. P. p. 263 expressly state that 
minority ends at the end of the 16th year.^®®^ It may be stated 
that according to Gaut. X. 48-49, Manu VIII. 27, Vas. 16. 8, 
Visnu Dh, S. m. 65 the king was to guard the property of 
minors, women and helpless people. In modern times under the 
Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 1875) the age of majority is 18 
(or 21 in certain cases only) except in matters of marriage, 
dower, divorce and adoption. In these last matters the ancient 
Hindu Law will apply to Hindus Similarly a partition 
could be made even though the wife of a coparcener was 
pregnant. It was therefore that Vas. 17. 41 advised postponing 
partition till the delivery of the pregnant wives of coparceners, 
or Yaj. n. 122 and Manu IX. 216 provide for a son born after 
partition between father and sons. 

The next question is what property is liable to be partitioned. 
A few preliminary remarks on property must be made here- 
Property is generally divided by most smrtis into two kinds, 
slhavara (immovable, such as lands and houses) and jangama 
(movable). For example, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
and Ent. (516) speak of both kinds of property as subjects of 
pledges or mortgages. There is another classification in Yaj, 
II. 121 and a few other smrtis viz. property is of three kinds. 


1080. scrffi I jnvwrtpfn#!! ftpft 

qv II i ftm. on iii. 243 . 

1081. vfeqiW 1 qvqw on i^. X. 48; 

1 1 p-599; 

1 ... 1 ^ 1 

&c. IV. 35.) I 

JI. p. 263. 

1081a. In Bengal minority was held to terminate at the end of the 
15th year; vide Catty Churn v. Bhuggohutty 10 Bengal L. R. 231 (F. B.) 
at p. 240 and Mothoormohun v. Sourendro 1 Cal. 108 (F. B.). In Bombay 
and Madras it has been held to terminate at the end of the 16th year; vide 
Shi^Oaji v, Datu 12 Bom. H. C. R. 281, Reade v, Krishna 9 Mad. 391, 397. 
But 40 Mad. 925, 929. As the Indian Majority Act does not apply to 
adoption, it was held in Basappa, v. Sidramappa 43 Bom. 481 that a 
Hindu widow who was about 15 years old could validly adopt a son, even 
though a contract by her would have been void on the ground of minority. 
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hhu (land including houses), nibandha^^ (inaccurately ren¬ 
dered as ‘corrody’) and dravya (gold, silver and other mov¬ 
ables ). Sometimes however the word “ dravya” is employed in 
the sense of all property, whether movable or immovable, as 
in Br, (dravye pitarmhopatte jangame sthdvare tcUhd ) quoted in 
note 1032 above. Property, according to ancient Hindu Law, 


1082. ^ 5 I 

mfSlV: W !• 318. The «r. P- 27 states that it occurs in also. In 
(882) we have V: awnrat (q. by p. 725, 

fq. X. p 504 ‘ qrfSlsqiRi^iRRr: at wigr- 

ar a®?niar5»aisa! i ii. p. 55; 

anancT^ f^awai^ t «a. aq;a( p- 28 and ^q a > Oa it (reading 

; ^nrcT^r p. 166 states that this was the explanation given 
by as^qaa- Rra*at rt?fi5aR^aiR«< q ’ ^a^aithgaiqf aii q i RaPii awf^rf^ 
iT?f; <fat i *a. a. p. 445. 

The word **nibandha” means a periodic payment or allowance 
in cash or kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or a village or 
a caste to a person, a family, a math or a temple. The Mit. (on Yaj. I. 318 
and II. 121) explains it as a delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel 
or the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on each load of 
merchandise or so many betelnuts on each load of betelnuts; the Sm. C. 
explains it as the wealth to be obtained under the order or direction of a 
king or other authority that dealers in commodities should pay every year or 
month a certain amount to a certain brahmana or shrine; the V. Mayukha 
(p. 28) explains what is granted b^ a king or the like, to be obtained atf 
fixed times from mines and the like” and on p. 131 paraphrases it as 
**vrtti”. Nibandha is rendered as corrody by Colebrooke in his Digest, 
but as observed by the Privy Council in Fattehsangji v, Desai Kallianraiji 
L. R. 1. I. A. 34 at p, 51 it is not a very happy rendering. In Ghelabhai v. 
Hargovan 36 Bom. 94 (at p. 101) the explanation of nibandha by the V. 
Mayukha is construed as conveying that it is not the king alone who can 
make a grant of a nibandha and it is held that the office of a hereditary 
priest (yajamdna-vrtti) is a nibandha and ranks as immovable property. 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827, section 1, clause 1 includes hereditary 
offices among immovable property. Vide Collector of Thana v. Krishna^- 
5 Bom. 322 at pp. 331-32 (for a discussion of what is included in 
nibandha), Collector of Thana v, Hari 6 Bom. 546 (F. B.) at pp. 555-559, 
Lakshmandas v. Manohar 10 Bom. 149, Jatindra Mohan v. Ghanashyama 
50 Cal. 266 at p. 271 (for various definitions of nibandha and for the view 
that an anituity in favour of the settlor's daughter for her life and then to 
her son charged on and payable out of the settlor’s estate was a nibandha), 
With Vijnanesvara’s examples of nibandha one may compare an inscription 
of sake 1088 (1167 A. D.) from the Ron Taluka of Dharwar District in E. I. 
vol. 20 p. 109 at p. 121 (' the income granted by the dealers in betel leaves j 
a hundred leaves for one cart load, a hundred for a bullock load, fifty for 
a maii*s load'). 
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may be divided into two classes, (1) joint family property, (2) 
^parate property. Joint family property is either ancestral 
property or property jointly acquired with or without the 
aid of ancestral property or property acquired separately but 
thrown into the common stock ( Manu IX. 204). The Mit. on 
Ysj. I. 120 states ‘ among unseparated brothers, if the common 
stock be improved or augmented by one of them through agri¬ 
culture, trade or similar means, an equal distribution neverthe¬ 
less takes place and a double share is not allotted to the 
acquirer.’ This contains the doctrine of merger of estate by 
blending. Vide Shibaprosad v, Prayag Kumari L. R. 591. A. 331 = 
34 Bom. L. R. 1567. Ancestral property ( apratibandha ddya ) 
is all property inherited by a male from his father, paternal 
grandfather or paternal great-grandfather, in which according 
to the Mit. School, the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons^®®^ 
of the person who inherits it acquire an interest bij birth. Sepa¬ 
rate property also includes what is called self-acquired property 
(svarjita ), which will be discussed a little later on. If a person 
obtains a share of ancestral property on partition, it has been 
held that it is his separate property if he has no son, grandson 
or great-grandson, but if there be any of these then it is ancestral 
property in his hands so far as he and any of his male descen¬ 
dants are concerned. Under the Dayabhaga, as the son does 
not acquire ownership by birth in ancestral property, there is 
hardly any distinction between ancestral property and separate 
property so far as the father’s powers of alienation are concerned* 
A few of the outstanding features of the Dayabhaga system have 
already been set out above and some maybe discussed later. 


1083. \ VJ. II. 120 ; tTcSITH 

I tTrpTT ^T: « ff. q. by p. 727, 

p. 424, fq, p. 481; \ ^ fiM 

TOU n TTg IX. 215 (=* 105. 13 ). 

1084. The Mit, speaks only of the son’s and grandson’s right by birth 
in ancestral property and- does not expressly mention the great-grandson. 
But other writers like the author of the VIramitrodaya quoted above in note 
1069 mention the great-grandson as having a right by birth and this has been 
accepted by the courts. The words “ancestral property’’ have a technical 
sense viz. it is paitamaha i. e. paternal grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s 
property. Vide Muhammad Husain v, Kishwa Nandan 64 I. A. 250 
where this is made clear. In a recent case from Patna, 23 Patna 599 (F. B.), 
it has been held that, where a grandfather makes a gift of his self-acquired 
property to his son (the father), the son or sonsbf the latter can treat it as 
ancestral property and take an interest in it by birth irniess the gift makes it 
clear that it was made exclusively for the donee’s benefit only. 
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A person while he is a member of a joint Hindu family 
under the Mit. and has an interest in joint family property may 
have separate property of his own acquired in various ways. The 
different sources of ownership have been already mentioned 
above (pp. 317 and 548). The different kinds of separate property 
are mainly these: (1) property taken as obstructed heritage, 
that is, property inherited from any person other than the father, 
father’s father or father’s father’s father (such as a brother, 
uncle etc.)^^; (2) a gift of a small portion of ancestral mov¬ 
able property made through affection by the father to his issue 
( smrti quoted by Mit.); (3) gift or bequest of separate pro¬ 
perty made by the fatherto his sons; (4) gifts and bequests 
made by other relations and friends and gifts at the time of 
marriage; (5) ancestral property lost to the family and recovered 
from a stranger by a member of a joint family with his own 
efforts without assistance from joint family property; (6) sepa¬ 
rate earnings and gains of learning or science ( mchjadhana ), A 
few remarks will be made on some of these in the sequel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the smrti texts on separate 
property do not expressly mention gifts received from strangers 
by a member of a joint family as the separate property of that 
particular member. The only gifts mentioned are those from 
friends, or those received at the time of marriage ( called audva- 
hdJca in Yaj. II. 118 and Manu IX 206 ) or at a madhuparka in 


1085. A decision of the P. C. from Madras held that property inhe¬ 
rited by two brothers living as members of a joint family from their maternal 
grandfather became joint property in their hands with rights of survivorship. 
Vide Venkayyamma v, Venkataramanayamma L. R. 29 I. A. 156. See 27 
Mad 300 (F. B.) and 29 All. 667 for the difficulties caused by L. R. 29 I. A. 
156. But it may be taken that even in Madras such property inherited from 
the maternal grandfather will now be held to be the separate property of the 
two brothers. Vide Muhammad Husain Khan v, Kishva Nandan Sahai 
L. R. 64 I. A. 250 which explains away (on pp. 264-265 ) the case of L. R. 
29 I. A. 156. 

1086. I 

*rw U q. by tott. in intro, to ttc. II. 114 ; wr. f%. p. 443, f^. x- p. 501 
ascribe it to Nyada (it is ^nnTl»r 6). 

1087. In Bombay, Allahabad and Oudh such gifts by the father of his 
separate property are held to be separate property of the son or sons. Vide 
Jugmohandas v. Sir Mangaldas 10 Bom, 528, 579. But in Calcutta they are 
held to be ancestral (Hazari Mall v, Abaninath 17 C. W. N. 280) and in 
Madras it is a question of intention (Nagalingam v. Ramahandra 24 
Mad; 429.) 

73 
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Honour of a learned man, a priest etc. It is probable that 
gifts from strangers to a member of the joint family that did.not 
fail within the several classes of separate property mentioned 
above belonged to the whole family. The concept of the separate 
property of a member of a joint family was of slow growth. 
Originally all property however acquired by any member might 
have been held to belong to the whole family. This is indicated 
to some extent by Manu Vm. 416, which was ( as shown above 
on pp. 555-556 ) however interpreted by Sahara, Medhatithi, 
the Dayabhaga and others in subsequent times, as meaning that 
the acquirer ( son or wife) had no independent power of disposal 
though he or she was owner of what was earned by him or her. 
It is noticeable that so late a writer as Haradatta^®®® relies on 
this verse of Manu and remarks that while the father is alive 
whatever is earned by a member, whether learned or not, 
belongs to the father (on Gaut. 28.29 ). The Dayabhaga^®®’ 
(11.66-72) quotes a text of Kat. (851) “the father gets two 
shares or half of the wealth acquired by the son ” and explains 
it in two ways. If the son acquires wealth with the help of 
ancestral funds, the father takes half of it, the acquirer gets 
two shares and the other sons one share each; if the soii 
acquires wealth without using ancestral funds, the father and 
acquirer take two shares each and the others take nothing. Another 
meaning is that if the father is learned he takes half, but if he is 
not so, he takes only two shares. The V. Pi (pp. 444-45 ) severely 
criticizes the Dayabhaga for these remarks. The first inroad on 
the conception that the earnings of all in the family belonged to 
the head of the family was made in the times of the sutras by 
the recognition of vidyadhana as separate property. Manu^®^ 
IX. 208 ( ~ Visnu Dh. S. 18. 42) states that what one (member of 
a joint family, a brother etc.) may acquire by his own labour 
without using ( or without detriment to) paternal estate he shall 


1088. ^ I fqcnr 5 

I ^rnn ••• ^ 1 on 28. 29. 
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j n. 66-72, pp. 49-52. 


1090. 105. 12 closely resembles ^ IX. 208. It 
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not share with others if he does not desire to do so, because that 
acquisition was made by his own activity, Manu IX. !?06 
mentions besides udyadhana, gifts from friends, gifts at the time 
of marriage and at madhuparka as the separate property of a 
person. Yaj. (11.118-119) prescribes: ‘ whatever is acquired by a 
person himself without detriment to or expenditure of paternal 
wealth, gifts from friends, gifts at marriage, these are not 
liable to be divided among a man’s coparceners; similarly he 
who recovers ancestral property lost to the family (and not 
recovered by the father and others) would not have to share it 
at a partition with-his coparceners nor his gains of learning 
The construction to be put on these words was a bone of 
contention even before Vi^varupa. The Mit. understands that 
the words * whatever is acquired without detriment to the 
paternal wealth ’ are to be understood as qualifying each of 
the following four kinds of propertyThe result is that if a 
gift is acquired by a member from a grateful person who was 
placed under obligation by spending family wealth, if property 
was acquired by gift from a father-in-law who was paid from the 
family property some wealth for securing the bride for that 
member (as in an asura marriage) or if the property lost to the 
family was recovered with the help of paternal estate or if a 
man learnt at the expense of the family and made gains from 
that learning, then these kinds of properties were liable to be 
partitioned among all members. The result of taking the first 
half of Yaj. 11.118 as a qualification of the subsequent four 
kinds of property ( as done by the Mit.) is that if a man receives 
a gift from a stranger even without detriment to the paternal 
estate the gift was liable to be divided among all members. 
The reason of the Mit. is that, if the first half of Yaj. 11.118 is 
not a qualifying clause of the four kinds of property, then the 
following four kinds need not be expressly mentioned at 
all. If whatever is acquired by a member himself without 


1091. anr ^ i ••• nm fvf- 
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7JJ. II. 118-119. The word is used here in the technical sense of Ja,i- 
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detriment to paternal or joint estate is by itself separate property 
then the following four will only be particular illustrations of 
the proposition' contained in the first half of Yaj. II. 118. 
It would be opposed to the usage of sistas to say that gifts from 
friends or gifts at the time of marriage or gains of learning 
acquired at the expense of the family estate become the separate 
property of a person and, as to mdyadhana acquired from learn¬ 
ing at the expense of the family, opposed to the express text of 
Nar. (dHyabhaga 10) “ when one brother maintains the family of 
another brother who is engaged in studying the sastras, he shall 
receive a share of the wealth gained by that study, though he 
(the supporting brother) be ignorant himself Further, if the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 were taken as a separate and independent 
clause by itself then it would follow that what is acquired by 
pi^atigraha (as a gift to a learned brahmana) without detriment 
to the paternal estate would be indivisible but the usage of the 
iistas is the opposite of this. That there was such a usage 
about pratigraha is admitted by the Dayabhaga (VI, 1. 54 p. 121). 
It must be stated however that this view of the Mit. about the 
first half of Yaj. II. 118 is not shared by several writers and 
works such as the Dayabhaga VI. 1. 8. p, 106, Dipakalika, 
Visvarupa, V, R. p. 501, Apararka p. 723. 

As regards family property lost to the family by the 
adverse acts of a stranger but recovered by a member with his 
own efforts without using ancestral estate, certain provisions 
deserve notice. Manu IX. 209 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 18.43), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 12) and Kat.^^ (866) lay down the 
special rule that if the father recovers property lost to the 
family, whether movable or immovable, with his own effort 
without using joint family funds, he may retain the whole of 
it as his self-acquisition. The rule of Yaj. II. 115 applies only 
where the property lost and recovered by one member ( not the 
father) with his own effort and without assistance from joint 
estate is movable (which then becomes wholly his self-acquisi¬ 
tion ), but if the property so recovered by one member (who is 


^^ 2 . 

9 q- by ft. % 502, II. p. 276, VI. 1. 5. p. 106 

todVI. 1.36 p. 113; 

^ mm. 866 q. by p..72e, II. It.qn. 

HI. p. 498. 
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not the father) is land, then the recoverer gets one fourth of it 
as his reward (according to Sahkha) and the remainder is 
divided equally among all members of the family including 
the recoverer. These rules have been followed in modern times 
by the British Indian Courts 

Vidyadhwwi (gains of learning) has undergone the greatest 
changes of fortune since the earliest times to modern days. 
It was probably the first kind of self-acquisition recognised in 
very early times. Though the Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. Dh. S. say 
nothing about it, yet Gaut. ( 28. 28-29 ) lays down that all 
members ( of a joint family), if not learned, should divide 
equally whatever is earned by them ( by agriculture etc.) but 
what a learned man himself acquires by his learning he may 
not share with his unlearned brothers if he so desires. Hara- 
datta says that this applies only between brothers that are joint. 
Vasistha 17. 51 appears to give two shares to the acquirer of 
wealth at a partition among brothers and his rule probably 
represents a very early stage when the acquirer could not retain 
the whole of his self-acquisition but got only two shares 


1093. TI^ ^ ^ ^ I § 

p. 166 and p. 177. The f^. 

(as printed) reads (which seems to be a misreading for 

and remarks ‘ ^ ^ ^ 5 ^ and it requires 

that the recovery must be with the consent of the other members. Vide 
m. 084 and VI, 38-39 p. 129. The fii. X- (p. 499) attributes it 

to and remarks ‘ Vff 

is quoted by the (p. 177) and dissented from, as the filRrT^IlT 

and ((HltTPr cite this verse. As the verse is stated by the x- to be not 
found in the qi Rs i ta and as it is quoted in the it follows that 

the qi R-aia is a different work from the qr. 

1094. Vide for example, 5 Mad. H. C. R. 150 at p. 152-153, 4 Mad, 
250 at pp. 259-260 ; Bajaba v. Trimbak 34 Bom. 106 at pp. 110-111. 

1094a. qrrt !f I s^«n: tfm I 28. 

28-29; t»f: i 5 IV. 2. 59 is ‘ 

f095. ^ ^ qqiw l afire 17. 51 ( which reads 

vm.)- on ?IT. II. 119 and 11. p 275,read as above, 

II. 41 p. 42 as tm. re- m s^o ‘ ajqifSr^». 
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in it and the rest of the joint family members took one share 
each in it. Mann IX. 206, Yaj. 11. 119, Nar. ( dayabhaga 11)> 
Kat.^®^( 868) and Vyasa say generally that lidyadhana is not 
liable to be divided at a partition. Among writers of smrtis Kat. 
contains the most elaborate treatment of vidyadhana and of self¬ 
acquisitions in general. It will be set out in the sequel. But 
some of the smrtis point out that even vidyadhana is partible, 
if learning was acquired at the expense of the family funds (as in 
Nar. dayabhaga 10 referred to above) or when the learning was 
acquired in the family house itself from the father or an elder 
brother (Kat.^®^^ 874). The Dayabhaga (VI. 1 42-49 ) dis¬ 
cusses at great length the views of Srikara on Yaj. 11. 118 and 
Manu IX. 208 and dissents from them and states his conclusion 
as follows: A man since his birth depends upon his family 
for food and maintenance and so if the words “ without expen¬ 
ding ancestral estate ” were literally and widely interpreted, 
hardly any man can say that no paternal wealth was expended 
on him and so earnings of whatever kind would have to be 
deemed to be partible and there would be no propriety or purpose 
in the words of Manu IX, 208. Therefore it must be under¬ 
stood as done by Visvarupa that the detriment meant is not the 
expenditure of food in maintaining a person in the house from 
infancy, but that when a member acquires estate by his learn¬ 
ing or in any other way without giving or spending paternal 
wealth for acquiring that, then only it becomes his self- 
acquisition^®^®. 


1096. I f ^ 

II 868 q. by p. 724. on ^5 IX. 206. VI. 

2.1 p. 122 ; I 5ftT^ 

I q. by p. 725 II. p. 274. 

1097. ^ 

I 874 q. by II. p. 275, q^. in. HI* 

p. 560, STT. p. 126. From this verse it appears that Kat. echoes the 
views of Br. In the iqq. fn p. 447 this verse is ascribed to ff. 


1098. ntili 


t^qFT I-. m ^[qhir fq?^ ^qqr n tqr f^^ ^ 


I vi. l 47 and 49 pp, 118-119. The prints has no 

corresponding passage. 
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Kat. (867-873) defines and illustrates vidyadhana as 
follows:— 

That wealth is said to be the gains of vidya which is 
acquired by means of learning received from another while 
subsisting on food furnished by others, when a matter (a doubt 
or difficult point) has been placed (before an assembly of 
learned men) with a wager, whatever is gained by (the display 
of) one’s learning is known as vidyadhana^ which is not divided 
at a partition. What is acquired from a pupil (i. e, by following 
the profession of teaching), by performing the work of a priest 
at a sacrifice, by propounding a question, by solving a doubtful 
point, by exhibiting one’s knowledge, by disputation with a 
rival, what is gained by deep learning-all these are declared to 
be vidyadhana, which is not divided at a partition. The same 
is the rule in the case of artisans and as to whatever is obtained 
(as a reward ) over and above the proper price of an article 
(which surplus becomes the self-acquisition of the member 
selling it). After vanquishing a rival in a wager whatever is 
obtained by { superior) knowledge should be known as vidya¬ 
dhana and it is not liable to be partitioned. This is the view 
of Brhaspati. What is earned by an assertion of one’s learn¬ 
ing, what is obtained from a pupil (i. e. by teaching) and what 
is acquired on the analogy of priests ofiSciating at a sacrifice- 
all these are known as vidyadhana, according to Bhrgu. What 
is obtained by the superiority of one’s learning and from a 
sacrificer and from a pupil-all this is declared to be vidya¬ 
dhana ; acquisitions other than these are common (i. e. jointly 
owned) with others. 

Kat. distinguishes between iauryadhana ( reward given by 
the king or a master when pleased with a soldier or servant 


1099. f^T VT I ^ VTH ^ H 

^VcT: vg i fTOTW 

g ^ I ft ^ 

g ftnrsv 

I Vlf: vgerVwT H cFnrVr. 867-873 q. by amr^ 

^ p. 724, ft. p. 502, p. 125; ft. (pp. 444-45 ) quotes all 

except Vt ft^RV; the first is quoted by the ftcTT. on II. 118-119; all except 
the first and last are quoted in the VI. 2.1-14 which remarks at the end: 

VVT ft^iVT ^1g 

ftir^ ftf% r 
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who putting his life in danger did an act of valour) and 
dhvajahrta (what is recovered in a battle after putting one’s 
life in danger of death and after putting to flight the army of 
the adversary ). Nar. ( dayabhaga 6 ) and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 
33 p. 381 verse 78) appear to put both under iaiiryadham. Kat. 
divides the blioryadlvam of Nar, and Br. into two, viz- 
hmjagala (what is obtained at the time of marriage with a 
maiden of the same caste) and vaivcthika (wealth that comes 
with one's wife). So it is the same as the vaivahiJca ( of Manu 
IX. 206 ) and the audvahika (of Yaj. II. 118). Vyasa mentions 
a limitation that even wealth acquired by valour does not be¬ 
come the exclusive property of the acquirer if he used a horse , 
and wefpons belonging to the joint family; in such a case the 
acquirer gets two shares and the other members of the family 
one share each. 

In modern times vidyadhana has been a fruitful source of 
litigation. The first verse of Kat. quoted above has been cited 
in several cases such as Durga Dot v: Ganesh Dot 32. All. 305 
at p.. 312, where it is said that Katyayana’s definition of vidya¬ 
dhana is not exhaustive, but only illustrative (the same is the 
view of the Dayabhaga ). 

The leading cases that discuss the texts and lay down 
propositions are noted below 

Two propositions were well established by the cases, viz. 
(1) that money earned by a member of a joint Hindu family by 
the practice of a profession requiring special training was joint 
family property, provided such training was imparted at the 
expense of joint family property; (2) that gains made by per¬ 
sonal labour and without the use or help of joint family funds 
by a member of a joint Hindu family, who was maintained out 
of joint family funds and received no more than an elementary 
or ordinary education suitable to his position as a member of 
that particular family were the self-acquisitions of such member. 
But all doubts and disputes are now set at rest by the Hindu* 


1100 . ^ 
vrrffisr: l ^ q. by p; 725, oqq. 1 ^. 

p. 446, J?. p. 127. 

1101. Chalakonda Al^^ni v. CHalakonda Ratnachalam 2 Mad, if. 

V. Narotamdas 6 Bom.^ H. C. R. (A. C. 
Pauliem L. R. 4J. A. |09 ; Lakshman v, Jamna^ai 
22^ ; j(4 Bom. 32, M^haram R^waehand 4^lf A. 41 

( « 45 Gaf ^)/Gokalchand v. Hukamck^d 44^ A „ 
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G^ing of Learning Act (Act XXX of 1930) which provides 
that, notwithstanding any custom, rule or interpretation of 
Hindu Law, no gains of learning (i. e. education whether ele¬ 
mentary, technical, scientific, special or general and training 
of every kind which enables a person to pursue any trade, in¬ 
dustry or avocation), whether made h^ore or after the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, shall be held not to be the exclusive and 
separate property of the acquirer merely by reason of his learning' 
having been wholly or in part imparted to him by any member, 
living or deceased, of his family or with the aid of the funds of 
the joint family or of any member thereof or by reason of 
himself or his family having, while he was acquiring his learn¬ 
ing, been supported wholly or in part by the joint funds of the 
family or the funds of any member thereof. This Act is thus 
retrospective. 

All property of a joint family other than the separate 
property of individual members is liable to partition, i. e. as 
stated by Kat., property of the grandfather, of the father and 
whatever is acquired by each member (by the use of joint 
fundsis so liable). Separate property is said to be impartible 
(avibhjajya) on account of the source from which or the manner 
in which it is acquired. But there are certain kinds of property 
which from their very nature are not allowed to be partitioned 
and have to be enjoyed in common or by turns. 

The oldest provision on this point is contained in Gautama”®* 
( 28. 44-45) that water (well), (property set apart or destined 
for) pious uses or sacrifices and food prepared (for festivals etc.) 
shall not be divided nor women connected with individual 


1102. Wif 

q. by snmm VI. l. t p. lOS, n. P. 273, 

ft. p. 446, m. p. 356 * ' 

1103. • I ^ w wjwrs l ift. 28. 44-45. 

This applies, acc. to Haradatta, to the concubtnes not only of the fathet* 
blit also-to thole of any member joint family. Vide Nagubai v. 

Mpnghibai 53 I. A, 153, 159^150 where Gaut. and Mit. are quoted. 
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members of the family (as concubines). Sahkha-Likhita^^^ 
forbid the partition of a building/^®^^ water vessels, ornaments 
and clothes that are daily worn by the respective members. 
Similarly Usanas says^^®^ “there is no partition among agnates 
even up to the thousandth generation of what is acquired by 
officiating as priests, of a field, of vehicles, prepared food, water 
8md^ women”. Prajapati (quoted by Sm, C. II p. 277) asserts 
there is no partition of houses, fields and temples ( yajya ), 
gifts made through favour by the father or mother. The prohi¬ 
bition against dividing a house or a field is explained in three 
ways. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 119 explains that it has in view a 
brahmana’s son from a wife of the ksatriya or vaisya class, 
when the brahmana acquired it as a religious gift made to him 
for his learning, since Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verse 30) states 
“land bestowed^^®^ as a gift on a brahmana should not be given 
to the son (of the brahmana) from a wife of the ksatriya 
caste; even if the father gives it to the son of the ksatriya wife, 
after the father’s death, the son of the wife of the brahmana class 


1104. i ^x^sx^ q. by 

p. 726, cfnmPT VI. 2. 29 p. 127, tt. p. 129, i%. p. 503. This sutra 
is variously read. The ^nrvrpT reads ^ " 

nwTWVRTT fl^rnnr^ while reads 

reads mostly like the ‘ ^ STWTf- 

^ and explains a^ gchTUf 

^ I 3Tqt 

^ I ^ on Hg IX. 219 seems to have this sutra in view. 

If the reading is it means * what is of no use ( as books to an ignorant 

member)’, acc. to refers to women other than female slaves. 


1104a. Compare sections 2 and 4 of the Partition Act (IV of 1893) 
about the division of a house and Vaman v. Vasudev 23 Bom. 73. 

1105. I VRV ^ ^ ^ 

ftnr:«T5T^m;acc. to fJt^onin. II.:119. II. p. 277. q^f. Hr HI. 

p 564, and acc. to tVI. 2. 25 p. 127, ft. btt. jx, p. 130 

' ftcu.; ^ qlRv qr ^ 1 qq cRq 

ftqjiqRR^^ *Rn^I5qTc^ ^ ^rq^nr* Acc. to the Dayabhaga, yajya means * an 
idol or place of worship’. Three explanations are given in the tx, 
p. 130 ^ ^ci>sf«?qr^iffq’gR%=rtftq^ i q ft g ^lq i Tiih - 

I 3^Fqg^nj^ fq^rqi h ^q q 

qr ^ ftwR rrfilpiUin ^ ^ tnRqrftqfn} ftgq- 

; ^ ^ ft?rr ftqilciT 

by fferr. on name), ascribed to ff. by 

on sig. IX. 153, «q5ir '' 
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may take it away **. Another explanation is that the prohibition 
refers to a site or dwelling for religious purposes and to a field 
that is meant for gras&ing cows. The third explanation is that 
the prohibition implies that when the house or field is of small 
value it should hot be partitioned by metes and bounds, but 
there should be partitioning of the price only. The Dayabhaga 
gives yet another explanation ( VI. 2. 30 p. 128) that if during 
the father’s lifetime any of the sons builds a house or lays out a 
garden on a family site, then it should not be divided at a 
partition but assigned to him only. 


The basic verse on things impartible from their very 
nature is Manu IX. 219 ( =Visnu Dh. S. 18. 44) which 

says “ clothes, vehicles, ornaments, cooked food, water (well 
etc.), women, yogaksema and ways—these are declared to be 
impartible”. All commentators explain that clothes ordinarily 
worn by the several members are impartible, provided they are 
more or less equal in value but not costly ones nor new ones. 
The same remark applies to vehicles and ornaments. Pracara 
means either “ ways leading to the house, garden and the like ” 
( Mit., Apararka, and V. P.) and also ‘ ways and pasture lands 
for cows and the like * (Sm. C. n. p. 277, Kulluka). The 
Mit. ( on Yaj. 11.118-119 ) states a special rule from Br, that^^®® 
the clothes and ornaments worn by the father, the bed and the 
vehicle used by him should on his death be donated to the 
brahmana invited at the father’s sraddha. As to ornaments* 
the Mit. following Manu IX. 200 says that those ornaments that 
are ordinarily worn by the respective members or their wives 
should not be divided, but those that are not so used everyday 
should be divided. A well is to be enjoyed by turns and not to 


1107. TO ^ ^ w 

IX, 219; reads rf fibrnv The express mention of books in 

Vis^ Dh, S. is an indication of its posteriority to Manu. Several meanings 
are assigned to TO, and TOn by different writers. All commentators 

of Manu except Nandana explain to as vehicle (i. e. a horse, cart &c.), 
^while reads (water vessel) and p. 725, f%. x, 504, VT. 

p. 685 explain as document evidencing a debt. 

1108. g i?- 

I on n. 119. 
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be partitioned by valuing it.^^^ If there be a single female 
slave (not a concubine) she was to be made to work for the 
divided members by turns, but if there be several slaves they 
could be assigned to each or their price could be divided. The 
expression ** yogaksema ” has been variously explained from very 
ancient times. Laugaksi (quoted by the Mit.) states “ those 
who know the truth say that ‘yoga’ means ‘sacrifices* and 
ksema means purta (i, e. works of charity like wells). They 
both (i. e. the money set apart for these or the merit derived 
from these ) are impartible, as are also the bed and the ( wooden ) 
seat (used by the father or other member). ” From this verse the 
Mit. concludes that yogaksema means sacrificial acts performed 
with srauta or smarta fire and charitable gifts such as construct¬ 
ing a tank or park etc. For ista and purta vide H. of Dh. vol. U. 
pp. 147,843-844 and pp. 914-915 n. 2112 for the Mit. on yogaksema. 
The words “ yoga ** and “ ksema ” occur even in the Bgveda 
Vn. 86. 8, X. 89.10, X. 166. 5 and in Tai Br. HI. 9.19. 3 and 
Ait. Br. 37. 2. Even though joint family funds are spent for these 
still they are impartible. The Mit. further states that according 
to some yogaksema means“royal ministers and purohita’* 
who bring about the welfare of people, while others hold that 
the word means “ umbrella, cftotme, weapons, shoes, and the 
like From Gaut. IX 63 and XL 16 it appears that yogak^rm 
came to mean even before Gautama’s time “ comfortable life ” 
or “ easy and happy way of maintenance ’* (particularly for 
a learned brShmana). The V. R. p. 504 tells us that, 


1109. Vide Shantaram v, Waman 47 Bom. 389 for the proposition 
that, both according to the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukha, a piece of land 
reserved as a common passage at the time of partition cannot be subse¬ 
quently divided and Nathubhai v, Bai Hansgavri 36 Bom. 379 and 
Govind V, Trimbak 36 Bom. 275 for the propositions that rights of way and 
rights to wells and water belonging to a joint family are, if numerically un¬ 
equal, indivisible, that there is a presumption that they continue joint and 
undivided even after partition, unless it is proved that at the partition a right 
of way or to water was exclusively allotted to a single member (at p. 277 
and p. 282 the texts about water are quoted). 

1110. I 

1 on II. 119. Parthasarathy v, 

Tifuv^ngad^ 30 Mad. 340, 343-44 for yogaksema in the Mit. 

^ 1111 . 1 

l ft. P. 504. The meaning given by Prakasa 
appears to be the one intended in some medieval; grants called yogaksema 
grants, for an instance of which vide Vaman v. the Collector of Thana 6 
H. a R. (A. C. J.) p. 191 at p. 196. 
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according to PrakaSa, yogaksema means “ maintenance or 
annuity descending from the' father (to the son) at a royal 
palace ” and that Halayudha explained yoga as meaning a ship 
or the like and kseina as fort. The Sm. C. II. p. 377 after quot¬ 
ing Laugaksi gives an alternative explanation that yogaksema 
means the wealth gained by a learned brahmana resorting to a 

rich man for his maintenance. 

Kaut (HI. 5 ) statesthe view of the acaryas that those 
who are poor may divide even their water vessels and Kaut. 
adds that this dictum is fallacious or contradictory. Kat. 
(882-884) brings together several things that are impartible 
“ money that is entered in a document and is set apart for a 
religious purpose, water, women, a riibandha (periodic gain) that 
descends hereditarily, clothes worn (on the body every day), 
ornaments, whatever else that is not fit to be divided—these 
should be so employed by co-sharers that they may be enjoyed 
(in common by all) at the proper time. A pasture for cattle, 
ways, clothes worn on the body ( every day), money lent and 
what is set apart for religious purposes—these should not be 
divided. This is the view of Brhaspati.” 

Brhaspati (S. B. E. 33 p, 382 verses 79-84 ) has a good deal 
to say about things impartible. He finds fault with Manu IX. 
219 for his somewhat wide proposition that clothes, ornaments 

1112. ^ w 

I II. p. 277. ift. IX. 63 and 63. 1 prescribe 

1113. 1 

III. 5. For the meaning of vide I. 2. 51. means 

that if a man has at least water pots he is not so far, as, if he is 

really he can have no water pots even. 

1114. TiR irrRh 5 ^ ^ 

^ TO I ^ ui=rf§ h • 

882-884 q. by 3 |irt€pP. 725-726, R. pp. 504-505. II. p. 277 

refers to the first and last; VI. 2. 27 p. 127 has the verse 

&c amd reads and for is probably a misreading 

of The first half may be split up in two ' bond debts and what is set 

apart^ for a reUgious purpose * —says R. x- p. 505) ; 

qiRrot > R. X. p. 505. 
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and are impartible. He says^^^^ “ those who declared 

that clotbeskaod fee like are impartible have not given proper 
thought. In the oasa of the rich, their wealth may consist of 
(valuable) clothes and ornaments. If these (clothes and orna¬ 
ments ) be kept joint (i. e. undivided) they cannot yield subsis¬ 
tence nor can they be assigned to one alone (out of many 
co-sharers). They should therefore be distributed with skill, 
otherwise they will become useless. Clothes and orfiaments may 
be divided by selling them (i. e. by dividing the proceeds of 
sale), debt consigned to writing is divided after recovering it 
(i. e. the bond itself is not divided), cooked food (may be divid¬ 
ed ) by exchanging it for uncooked food. The waters of wells 
that have flights of steps and of other wells is to be enjoyed by 
drawing it out according to the needs (of the co-sharers); in the 
same way a field or a water course is to be enjoyed according to 
respective shares; a single female slave is to be made to work 
in the houses of the co-sharers according to their shares; if there 
be several female slaves, they are to be allotted in equal shares 
(to the sharers); this very rule applies to male slaves also; the 
income derived from a yogaksema grant is to be equally divid¬ 
ed and pasture lands (or ways ) are to be used by the co-sharers 
according to their respective shares. 

The next points to be dealt with are: what persons are entitl¬ 
ed to partition and what is the mode of partition. But before 
doing so some preliminary remarks must be made on the express¬ 
ions coparcenary and ‘joint family ’, which occur at every step in 
modern works on Hindu Law. In the smrtis and commentaries 
we come across the words kutumba {Nar., dattapradanika 6 or 
Yaj. II. 175 ), or avibhakta-kutumba (Yaj. II. 45 ). A joint Hindu 
family consists of all males lineally descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes their wives and unmarried daughters. 
A daughter on marriage ceases to be a member of her father’s 

1115. ^ i >T>e[ 

I w qqrr ^ 

fjm: I qrfsqi « If. q. by amrsS 

p. 72^, fffihf. n. 277, f|. i, pp 505'5o6. Br. generally holds Manu in the 
;highest veneration as he says g i 

Rq f lw f ^Hr Ht>y p. 628 and on ug 1.1); 

but here he criticizes Maou IX, 219. 
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family and becomes a member of her husband’s family. Under 
the MitSksara a Hindu coparcenary strictly so called is a much 
narrower group than the joint family. It comprises only those 
males who take by birth an interest in the joint or coparcenary 
property i. e. a person himself and his sons, son’s s6ns and son’s 
grandsons form for the time being a coparcenary. The diagram 
and the note below will explain the limits of a coparcenary. 

A coparcenary is purely a creation of law; it cannot be 
created by act of parties, except by adoption. Iii order to be 
able to claim a partition, it does not matter how remote from 
the common ancestor a person may be, provided he is not more 
than four degrees removed from th.e last male owner who has 
himself taken an interest by birth. 

Some characteristic features of the Mitaksara coparcenary 
may be briefly stated. There is in the first place unity of 
oumersMp i. e. the whole body of coparceners is the owner and 
no individual member can say, while the family is undivided, 
that he has a definite share, as-his interest is always fluctuating, 
being liable to be enlarged by deaths and diminished by births 
in the family. There is also unity of possession and enjoyment 
i. e. all are entitled to possession and enjoyment of the family 


D 

I 
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1116. Vide Commissioner of Income Taxv: Laxminarayan 59. Bom. 
618 at p. 621. 

A Here all are to be assumed to be males. A 

_!_ and bis sons B and C may form a coparcenary. 

^ C also, if B and C have' each a son, then A, B, 

j I C, D, E, will form a coparcenary. If D and E 

E have respectively F and G as sons, all persons 
I from A to G will form a coparcenary. But here 

^ the limit is reached. If X is born during the 

X lifetime of A, he being the son of the great-grand* 

son of A takes no interest by birth and is outside 
the coparcenary during A’s lifetime. But if X is born after the death of A, 
then he forms a coparcenary with B, D, F. Suppose that B dies before A. 
That will not however introduce X into the coparcenary of which A is the 
head, as X being the son of A’s great-grandson F takes no interest by birth 
in ancestral property held by A. Suppose that B C D E F and G all die in 
the lifetime of A, then A becomes the sole surviving copkrcene^ and X is not 
f a coparcener along with A, because he is 5th in descent (counting both A 

and X) from A. Suppose A the only surviving coparcener dies. Then X 

will take A’s property as an heir and not by survivorship as a coparcener. 

1117. Vide Moro v. Ganesh 10 Bom.- H. C. R. p. 444, pp. 461-468 
where Mr. Ju^ice Nanabhai Haridas very lucidly explains by several dia¬ 
grams the limits of a coparcenary and what perwns are entitled to demand 
a partition and from whom. 
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property and tiie possession of one is ordinarily possession on 
behalf of all. B^rther, while the family is joint and some 
coparceners have many children and others have few or none or 
some are absent, they cannot complain at the time of partition 
about smne coparceners having exhausted the whole income and 
cannot ask for an account of past income and expenditure. Kat, 
(888) expressly states so.^^^* Moreover, the joint family 
property devolves by survivorship i. e. on the death of a 
coparcener his interest lapses and goes to the other coparceners, 
subject to this that if the deceased has left a son, grandson, or 
great-grandson, the latter represents and occupies the place of 
the deceased coparcener when a partition takes place. A female 
cannot be a coparcener (even if she be the wife or the mother). 
Another characteristic is that each coparcener has a right to 
enforce a partition. The affairs of the family are managed by the 
father and if he be very old or dead, by the senior brother or 
member or by any other member with the consent of the senior 
member (Nar., dayabhagaS andSahkha quoted above in note 1067). 
The manager is called Icarta in modern times though the smrtis 
and digests employ words like kutumbin (Yaj. 11.45), gfhin, 
grhapati, prabhu (Kat. 543) and not karta. He has special 
powers of disposition (by mortgage, sale or gift) of family 
property in a season of distress (for debts), for the purposes and 
benefit of the family (maintenance, education and marriages of 
members and other dependents) and particularly for religious 
purposes (sraddhas and the like The father has the same 
powers as manager and certain other special powers, which no 
other coparcener has. The father can separate his sons from 
himself and also among themselves if he so desires, even if they 
do not desire to separate (Yaj. II. 114); while an ordinary 

1118. I ^ 

q* by Xin. 7 p 222, p. 526. The explains 

* 3 ^ ^ and x, 

* ^ ^ The p. 183 

^ys ‘ 

1119. f1^ 

^ 141^9 1 1 fttn. on ^, 11 . 114 . 

The vewe is ascribed to ?irm by R p. 411. 

1120* This power of the father has been recognized even in modern 
tiflies. Vi^eKandasamiv> Doraisami 2 Mad. 317, 321^^22, Nirtnanv. 
Fukh 52 All. 178* But it has been held that^ the grandfather has no power 
tO'Separate his grandsons inUf se. Vide A. I. R. (1945) Mad. 3^7. 
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coparcener can only separate himself from the family. The 
father can make within reasonable limits gifts of ancestral 
movable property without the consent of his sons for 
I)erforming indispensable acts of duty and for purposes laid 
down by the texts, such as gifts through affection (to wife, 
daughter, son or the like), the support of the family and relief 
from distress. The father can make a gift of even immovable 
property within ^^22 reasonable limits for pious purposes only 
(such as^to a family idol or to an idol in a temple at the time of 
obsequies). The father can sell or mortgage the joint family 
property to pay off an antecedent debt contracted by him for his 
own personal benefit, provided it is not illegal or immoral (vide 
p. 448 above). No coparcener (except the father or manager 
as stated above) can dispose of his undivided interest by giftt 
sale or mortgage according to the strict theory of the Mitaksara 
except with the consent of the other coparceners. This right to 
object to alienations made without consent or made without 
legal necessity is another characteristic of the joint Hindu family 
under the Mitaksara. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 384 verse 93) says^^^ 
“ whether kinsmen are joint or separate they are alike as regards 
immovable property, since a single one from among them has 
no power in any case to make a gift, sale or mortgage of it.” 
But in modern times the courts in Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces have loosened this strict rule by holding that 


1121. \ ^ ^ ^ 

both quoted by the f^r, on II. 114, HT- 111.484, (the first) by 
II. 22 p. 33 (attributing it to VT* ) and the first is ascribed to 
p. 411 add to by folio 100. Vide note 1033 above. 

1122. Vide Ramatinga v, Sivachidamhara 42 Mad. 440, GaHgi 
Reddi V. Tamtni Reddi 54 I. A. 136, 140, Sri Thakurji v. Nanda 43 
All. 560 for the validity of gifts of small immovable property by the kartd for 
religious purposes. But in Jinnappa v. Chimmava 59 Bom, 459 a gift of 
a small portion of joint family immovable property by the father to his 
daughter on the ground that she looked after him in his old age was set 
aside at-the suit of his grandsons. 

lias, vw WT 

flUrr. on U. iSlie II, p. 309, the nr- P- 136 sn4 

some others ^rmt|T! <or 5 ^W»n»r 11- 27 p. 34'reads atft- 

*W!T4r4lf^«8T! and Tattifltotes it to P- 757 attribnt* 
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a coparcener may sell, mortgage or alienate for value his 
undivided interest in coparcenary property without the consent 
of the other coparceners and the courts have allowed the 
undivided interest of a coparcener in joint family property to 
be attached at the instance of a creditor for the individual 
debts of a cc^arcener. This is one of the most serious 
departures from ancient and medieval Hindu Law made by the 
Courts on the ground of equity. One more right of all members 
of the joint Hindu family is the right to be maintained from 
the property and income of the joint family. Such matters as 
the remedies of the purchaser or mortgagee from an individual 
coparcener are here left out of consideration as appropriate only 
in a treatise on modern Hindu Law. 

The conception of a coparcenary under the Dayabhaga 
system is entirely different from that of the Mitaksara. Under 
the Dayabhaga, sons do not acquire any interest by birth in 
ancestral property, but the son s rights arise for the first time 
on the father’s death and the sons take as heirs and not by 
survivorship. There is hence no coparcenary in the sense of the 
Mitaksara between a father and his sons. The father has 
absolute power to dispose of all kinds of ancestral property by 
sale, mortgage, gift, will or otherwise in the same way as he can 
dispose of his separate property. The son has no right to demand 
a partition during his father’s lifetime. A coparcenary starts 
on the death of the father between the latter’s sons or grandsons 
i. e. between brothers, uncles and nephews, or between cousins. 
If a coparcener dies without male issue, there is no right of 
survivorship in the other coparceners but the deceased member’s 
widow or daughter may succeed to his share and thus even 
females may become members of a coparcenary under the Daya¬ 
bhaga. Each coparcener takes a defined share under the Daya¬ 
bhaga (not an indefinite one as under the Mitaksara). Any 
coparcener under the Dayabhaga can sell, mortgage, or dispose 
off by gift or will his share (Dayabhaga IL 28-31). 

1124. Numerous cases lay down this proposition ; vide, for example, 
Vtifsud&va Vt Venkatesh 10 Bom. H., C. R. p. 139 which was approved of 
by the Full Bench in Fakirappa v, Chanapa 10 Bom. H- C. p. 162, 
VitUf Butten v. Yamenamma 8 Mad. H. C. R. 6. 

1123. On etc. the (II. 28-30 p. 34-35 ) 

reinarks ‘ 
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Every coparcener is entitled to a share on partition. It has 
been already stated (on pp. 570-571) how in Bombay a son is not 
entitled to a partition if the father is joint with his own father, 
brothers or other coparceners and does not assent to the son’s claim. 
There is a volume of case-law about a suit for partition brought 
on behalf of a minor, but it has to be passed over here, as there is 
hardly anything corresponding to this in the works on dharma- 
sastra. The texts provide for the case of a son who was in the 
mother’s womh at the time of partition hut was born after it. 
If A and his sons B and G, who are members of a joint family, 
come to a partition and take one third each of the family 
property and six months later A’s wife gives hirth to a son D> 
then the partition has to he reopened and D will get i (i if the 
mother is given a share) of the family property that will remain 
after meeting all proper charges since the first partition and 
taking into account all income and accretions during the 
interval. The same rule applies to a partition among brothers, 
when the widow of a predeceased brother gives birth to a 
posthumous son conceived before the partition but born after it. 
Vide Yaj.'i25 jj 122 and Visnu Dh. S. 17. 3. Vasistha (17. 40-41) 
therefore recommends that when it is known that the wives of 
some brothers (predeceased) are pregnant the other brothers 
should postpone partition till the delivery of those women. 
Where a son is horn as well as conceived after partition between 
a father and his sons the rights of the afterborn son are declar¬ 
ed by Gaut. “^7 28. 27, Manu IX. 216, Yaj. H. 122,«28 Nar. 
( dayabhaga 44 ), Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verses 17 and 19 ) that 
he takes the share allotted to the father and also all the self- 

1126. HPT I 17. 3: 

ndtHTH: 1 vr. H. 122, on which the f^RTT* remarks 

a JT^rt TTiflW RhiH: I VHTf I 3«J aTfqf fTVftHTH: I VTSIT- 

1127. I 28. 27; 5^: w? ftwT ' 

f^HHTST^ q. by fJwT. on ifl. H. 122, 

on ift. 28. 27, H. P- 307. afVHTH VII. 6 p. 131, sv. H. P. 104, 

1128. There is great divergence among commentators about Yaj. 

II. 122 wwr: WHwfvl ^hiithi^ i pvnfi fvrfrvwrv- 

H. 
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aeqpaisitiand of tiie father made $.fter the partition. The Mit. 
undeiptends that the first half (of Yaj. 11. 122 ) refers to a parti¬ 
tion during the father’s lifetime and provides that if a son was 
conceived and born to the fathej* after partition he took the share 
allotted to the father and all the self-acquisitions of the father made 
after partition {tatha vibhugd^tarakalam pitra yat MfLcit arjitam tat 
sarvam iMthaktajasyaiva) and the Mit. relies on Manu IX. 216 and 
Br. for. this. The Mit. takes the 2nd half of Yaj. 11.122 as referr¬ 
ing to a partition made after the father’s death and states that, 
if a son was in the mother’s womb when the brothers separated 
after the father’s death and was born subsequently, the posthum¬ 
ous son would be entitled to reopen the partition and would 
get a share out of the property ( not^as it stood at the date of 
partition) that would be there after allowing for proper expendi¬ 
ture (e. g. payment of debts etc.) and accretions. The Mit. 
extends the same rule to a posthumous son born after partition 
to the widow of a brother who died before the partition and 


1129. In NaWal Singh v. Bhagwan Singh 4 All. 427, where after 
the father separated from his three sons he married a second wife, had a son 
from her and died leaving certain property inherited by him from a third 
person, it was held, relying on Mann, the Mit., Br. and the VIramitrodaya, 
that the son born after partition was entitled to the whole of the property 
acquired by the father to the exclusion Of the three sons that had separated 
from him. In Chengama v, Munisami 20 Mad. 75 (where a father partitioned 
his ancestral property half and half between his two sons, reserved no share 
for himself and subsequently another son was born to him) it was held that 
the subsequently bbrn son was entitled to ohe-thlrd by partition not only in 
the property as it stood at the date of partition, but also in the property 
acquired by the two sons by means of the produce of that property (relying 
on the words of Yaj. II. 122 **ayavyayavisodhitat'"). The dates of the 
partition and of the birth of the son are not clear from the report. In 
• Oanpat V. Gopalrao 23 Bom. 636 (where in 1875 a father separated his 
son born of his first wife by giving him one third of the estate and gave two 
thirds to hi^ two minor sons from the second wife and lived with them and 
another son was born to him in 1880, who^ sued in 1894 claiming one^fourth 
of all property) it was held that the one third given to the son by the first wife 
could hot be affected and the plaintiff was only entitled to claim a share in 
the property given to the other two sons, and further that the texts of Visnu 
and Yajnavalkya are somewhat vague and are applicable only to the case of 
pOsthumonrsmis wlm have no provisiofi 'made for them. Vide also Shiwrji^ 
33 3ora. 267 for further Uimtatioos on thi^ rule in favour 
of the after-born son. 
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when the fact of the pregnancy was not known to the separating 
brothers. ViSvaTupa regards the whole verse as laying down 
one proposition, the first half declaring that if a son (who had 
been already conceived) were born to the father after partition 
with the sons, he would be entitled to the share taken by the 
father, while the 2nd half declares that if the father took no 
share then the son so born would be entitled to reopen the partit¬ 
ion and take a share of the property remaining after taking^ into 
account accretions and expenses. The Dipakalika seems to be 
of the same opinion as Visvarupa, but it adds that Manu IX 216 
provides for the case where the son is both conceived and born 
after partition. The Sm. 0. (11. pp. 306-307 ) holds that when 
in the father s lifetime partition takes place the sons separating 
should give a share to the after-born son, but the father should 
retain his, while the whole of Yaj. IL 122 applies to the case 
where partition is made after the father’s death and a posthum¬ 
ous son is born to the mother or to the widow of a brother 
dying before partition. In such a case the partition should be 
reopened and a share given out of the property as it stood at 
the first partition or out of the property as found to exist at the 
reopened partition after allowing for accretions and proper 
expenses (for payment of debts, for samskaras of brothers and 
sisters); vide V. P. p. 463 for explanation of ‘ driyad * etc. 
The. Vyavahara-mayukha (p. 105) follows the Sm. C. and 
V. R. (p. 539 ) in explaining the whole of Yaj II. 122 as refer¬ 
ring to the case of a posthumous son conceived before partition 
made on the father’s death but born after partition from the 
mother or step-mother of the separating brothers or from the 
wife of a brother dying before partition. 

An adopted son, if adopted by a coparcener in a joint 
family or by a sole surviving coparcener, becomes under the 
Mitaksara law a member of the coparcenary from the moment 
of his adoption and has the same rights to demand a partition 
as an son has. Under the Dayabhaga even an aurasa 

son cannot claim partition during his father’s life and so an 
adopted son would be In no better position. If after a person 
adopts he has an aurasa son, the adopted son’s share becomes 
reduced according to most commentators, but this subject will 
be dealt with later on under adoption, 

The smrtis and some of the medieval and later digests'even 
enter into elaborate discussions about the rights of a son or sons 
born from wives of classes lower than that of the father. Vide 
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Gaut 28. 33-37, Baud. Dh. S. H. 2.10, Kaut. IH. 6, Vas. 17.48-50, 
Manu IX. 149-155, Yaj. B. 125, Visnu Dh. S. 18.1-33, Nar. 
(dayabhaga 14), Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verses 27-29), Sankha 
(quoted in V. R. p. 531). It is not necessary to deal in detail 
with the varying provisions made in these works, as marriages 
with women of a lower class have not been in vogue for several 
centuries ; but a few remarks will have to be made. Manu 
IX. 153 and Yaj. IL 125, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p, 374 v. 27 ) clearly 
state that if a brahmana has sons from wives of the four classes , 
the whole property should be divided into ten parts which 
should be distributed as follows:—^four for the son of the wife 
of the brahmana caste, three for the son of the ksatriya 
caste wife, two for the son of the vaisya caste wife and 
one for the son of the sudra class wife. Manu IX. 154 
(almost the same as Anusasana 47.21 ) further provides 
that whether a brahmana leaves sons or no sons born (of wives 
of the three twice-born classes ) the heir shall give, according 
to the law, to the son of a sudra class wife no more than a 
tenth part of his estate. V, P. p. 487 and the Mit. ( on Yaj. II* 
133) after quoting Manu, make this quite clear. But as remarked 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 125 the son of a brahmana from a wife 
of the ksatriya or other lower class was not to share in land 
obtained by the brahmana by way of gift {vide Br. quoted in 
note 1106 above) though he could share land acquired by 
purchase or the like. A verse (attributed to Br. by Day. IX. 22 
and V. R. p. 534 and to Devala by V. P. p. 466) denies altogether 
a share in land to a sudra class wife’s son of a brahmana, while 
Manu IX. 155 (the son of a person of the three higher classes 
from a Sudra woman gets no share in the paternal wealth ) is 
variously explained, the Mit. saying that it applies only where 
the son has already got some property from his father while 
the Mayukha and some others say that it applies to the son of 
a Sudra woman who is not married to the person of higher 
caste but is only a mistress. Kaut. III. 6 and Br. (quoted by 
V. R. p. 534) provide that the paraiava son gets i of his father’s 
estate and the nearest sapinda gets the remaining two thirds. 
Sankha-Likhita (quoted by Medhatithi on Manu. IX 155 ) have 
the same rule as in Manu IX 155. It is remarkable that early 
medieval writers like VijfianeSvara (about 1100 AD.) or even 
later ones like MitramiSra (first half of 17th century) in V. P, 
pp 464-468 enter witii zest into elaborate explanations of Manu 
IX. 153 and Yaj. U 125 and never' expressly state that these 
verses had ceased to be applicable in their days, though there 
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are a few other medieval works like the Sm. C, II. ppr. 288-289 
and the Madanaratna^^^ that either do not explain these 
verses at all or say that these verses are applicable to a different 
age. According to Manu (IX. 178,160) the son of a brahmana 
from a Sudra class wife is called Sandra or parasava, while 
according to Yaj. L 91 he is called both nisada and parasava 
(vide H. of Dh. voL IL pp. 86-87 for nisada and paraSava). 
But he is one of the secondary sons ( gauna-piitra) according to 
Manu (IX. 180), Vas. 17. 38 and others. Writers from Apararka 
downwards quote certain verses from Saunaka on matters 
forbidden in the Kali age (hali-varjya) one of which is the 
acceptance of sons other than aurasa and dattaka, 


^ ’sr ^ T f^ Rt iftw^arriTt UTSTRPin^ 

(folio 93a); 3^^ 

fui ^ iFur%ar^Tq%j t fffir'ir- n. p* 289. 

1131. am ^ 

t P- 739. Vide also ir^, ttt. I. 2. p. 97, p. 107 (3^3r 

t 9 

). 

1132. In Natha v, Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 the son of a brahma^ from 
a sudra wife was held entitled to a tenth share in the estate of his father and 
uncle and that the remaining nine-tenths would go to the nearest agnate, 
and Manu and Yaj. are relied upon. But this would be opposed to the 
view of the Mayukha that secondary sons are not allowed now and is also 
against the spirit of the warning given by the Privy Council to Judges of 
modern times over 75 years ago in Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 
12 Moo. I. A. 397 at p. 436 the duty of an European Judge who is under 
an obligation to administer Hindu Law is not so much to inquire whether a 
disputed doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authorities, as to ascer¬ 
tain whether it has been received by the particular school which governs 
the district with which he has to deal and has there been sanctioned by 
usage. For under the Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will out¬ 
weigh the written text of the law.* This passage (omitting the word 
“^Enmpean”) is quoted by the P. C. in Atniaram v. Bajirao 62 I. A. 139 
where it is further held that in a conflict between smrti texts and commen¬ 
tators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their autho¬ 
rity is recognized. Natha v. Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 purports to follow Bai 
Gulah V. Jivantal 46 Bom. 871. In both cases the parties came from 

(Continued on th^ mxt page) 
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An iyegitimate son has in certain circumstances rights of 
partition in the property of his putative father. An illegitimate 
son may be a son by a concubine who is a dasi (i. e. who is in 
exclusiye and continuous keeping) or he may be the son of a 
woman who is not a dash The first is called dmlputra^^^ and 
the second is hardly ever dealt with in dharmasastra works. 


(Continued from the last page) 

Gujerat where the Vyavaharamayukha is of paramount authority. In both 
cases not a word is said about .the proof of the usage of marriages between a 
brahmana and a sudra woman taking place in Gujerat but reliance is placed 
solely on the recognition of anuloma marriages by Manu and yijnavalkya, 
the strong condemnation of pratiloma marriages by both and the inference 
drawn from the comment of Vijhanesvara and the remarks of Nflakantha 
that anuloma marriages are not prohibited. With the most profound respect 
for the learned Judges who decided those two cases, it has to be said that 
they took up the position of legislators and did not merely interpret the 
Hindu Law in accordance with usage and ignored the text of the Mayukha 
itself stating that all secondary sons (among which the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra caste wife is included by Manu) except aurasa son (who is 
defined by Yaj. II. 128 himself and the Mit. as the son oiSi wife of the 
same class) and dattaka are forbidden in the present age. The decision in 
Bai Gulab v. Jivanlal was opposed to the considered view expressed by 
Chandavarkar J. in Bai Kashi v.Jamnadas, 14 Bom. L. R. 547 at p. 552 
'•From this gloss of the Mitaksara from which Nilakantha expressed no¬ 
where any dissent it is reasonable to infer that, according to the leading 
authorities on Hindu Law as recognised in this Presidency, a sh'udra wife 
is not permitted to a brahmin, a kshatriya or a vaishya ” and to the decisions 
of some other High Courts in India (vide 28 All. 458 for example). It 
should not be supposed that the present writer is entirely against such 
marriages. What he is concerned to emphasize is that the Legislature 
should deal with these matters, that Judges should not assume the role of 
legislators and give rise to conflict of laws which are inevitable if the same 
kind of marriage is held valid by the Bombay High Court and invalid 
by the Allahabad or Madras High Court. 

1133. Dasiputra occurs in the story of Kavasa Ailusa in the Aitareya 
and Sankhayana Brahmanas. 

er ^ ^ m > t wi. 

XII. 3 ; ^ ir 

Jwrpwt ^ 1 8 Vide note 925 for sudraputra in 

the Taisya Br. 14. 6, 

1134. Yaj. II. 290 appears to distinguish between a dasI in general and 

one whjp is ovaruddHa (in the exclusive and continuous keeping ol a man) 

‘‘"swr^ ifRfhl ’w I »i«n^ 

•For the com, of the Mil, vide h, below,* 
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From ancient times it had been settled that the dUsiputra of a 
person belonging to the twice-born classes is not entitled to a 
share on partition or to inherit, but is entitled to maintenance 
only. Gaut. 28. 37 provides that oven the son of a brahmana 
who is issueless from a sudra woman (a concubine) should 
receive the means of maintenance provided he is obedient in 
the manner of a pupil. Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 374 verse 31) 
contains a similar rule for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
son born of a sudra woman after the father’s death. But as 
regards the son of a sudra from a dasi Manu IX 179 provides 
that such an illegitimate son may take a share in the father’s 
property if the father allows him to do so. The classical 
passage on the rights of the illegitimate son of a sudra from a 
dasi is Yaj. 11.133-134 which verses are introduced by the V. 
Mayukha^^^ with the words “Yaj. declares a special rule as 
regards one begotten by a sudra on a woman (of the same 
caste ) not married to him ” and which may be rendered thus 
“ even a son begotten by a sudra on a dasi may partake of a^ 
share at the choice (of his father). But, when the father is 
dead, the brothers should make him the recipient of a half 
share ”. This passage and the comments of the Mit,, the V. 
Mayukha, the Dayabhaga have been cited and explained in 
numerous cases. The following propositions 8ts deduced fronl 
the texts and the case-law may be set out here:—(1) the illegi¬ 
timate son of a sudra even under the Mit. does not acquire by 
birth any interest in the estate held by the father and so cannot 
enforce a partition in his father’s lifetime, but the father may 
give him a share in his lifetime, which may even be equal to 
that of a legitimate son ( 4 Bom. 37, 44-45, 23 Mad. 16 ); (2) on 
the father’s death an illegitimate son of a deceased sudra 


1135. 28. 37; 

\ Hf^. q. by 

IX. 28 p. 141, p. 430. 

1136. 

pp. 103-104; 31^ ^ firg- 

quotes a prose text of Brhaspati to the same effect ‘ * 

In Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom. 97 at p. 113 and in other cases the word 
* aparinitiyam * in the V. Mayukha has been wrongly translated as mining 
*an unmarried woman *, when i^realiy means ‘a woman not married (to th^ 
sudra) *. 
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Ifecomes a coparcener along with the legitimate sons and the 
former is entitled to seek partition (4 Bom. 37 F. B.); (3) on a 
l^rtition the illegitimate son takes only one half of what he 
would have taken if he were a legitimate son i. e. if 
there be one legitimate and one illegitimate son, the latter 
would take one-fourth and the former three-fourths; (4) if no 
partition takes place and the legitimate son or sons all die 
without partition, the illegitimate son would take the whole as 
the last survivor of the coparcenary (L. R. 17.1. A. 128); (5) if 
there be no legitimate sons, grandsons, or great-grandsons of 
the sudra father, the illegitimate son takes the whole estate; 

(6) as the text of Yaj. refers only to a son, an illegitimate 
daughter is not entitled to any inheritance or even to main¬ 
tenance (32 Bom. 563); (7) if the sudra father be joint with his 
collaterals such as brothers, uncles or nephews, the illegitimate 


1137. The decisions establish that dasl is not to be taken in the strict 
literal sense (a female slave), but means a woman kept as a concubine, the 
connection being continuous, exclusive and lawful* In order that the illegi¬ 
timate son of a sudra may take a share or inherit, it must be shown that 
the connection between the sudra man and the woman was not incestuous 
or adulterous or though adulterous at the beginning had ceased to be so 
when the illegitimate son was born. Vide Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom. 97 at 
p. llOfSadu V. Baiza 4 Bom. 37 (F. B.) at p. 44, Vithabai v. Pandu 
28 Bom. L. R. 595, Sotmdararajan v. Arunachalam 39 Mad. 136 (F. B.) 
pp. 152—159, Tukavant v. Dinkar 33 Bom. L. R. 289. But even the son 
of an adulterous intercourse has been held entitled to maintenance (1 Mad. 
306, 34 Mad, 68, 47 Bom. L.-R. 5 F. B,). The earlier cases in Calcutta 
(as in 1 Cal. 1, 19 Cal. 91, 28 Cal, 194), held that dasi meant only a female 
slave and as slavery was abolished in India, there could be no ddstputra 
strictly so called. But in Rajaninath v, Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.) the 
former Calcutta decisions were overruled and the Bombay High Court’s 
interpretation of dasiputra has been accepted. The passage of the Daya- 
bhaga (IX. 29 p. 143) which was to be correctly interpreted in the Calcutta 

runs “ * 

I IX. 179) I 91^1)I 9^17 » 

amrK^o (^. II. 133-34). The Day. passage is quoted on pp. 6S0 and 733 
of 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.). 

1138. I irar 

1 JI pp. 487-488. ^<4^ on II. 138 (Tri. edition) 
quotes the Hew of some expressed by in a prose aphorism according 

W, %h1ci» the illegitimate son succeeds, when there is no' legitimate sob, 
iiraindsoA or g^t-grandson, to the whole estate with the king’s permission; 
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son cannot demand a partition of the joint family property 
though he is entitled to maintenance as a member of the family 
provided the father left no separate estate (L. B. 58 L A. 402). 
It has been held that if a sudra keeps a woman of the brahmana 
caste as his exclusive mistress and has a son from her, he is not 
a dasiputra (but acc. ancient works a capdala) and is not 
entitled to inherit the estate the sudra father as an illegi¬ 
timate son. Vide Ramchandra v. Hanamnaik 37 Bom. L. R. 920 
followed in 18 Lucknow 585. Further rules about the inheri¬ 
tance of the illegitimate son when in competition with the 
widow, legitimate daughter or legitimate daughter’s son will 
be dealt with later on (vide n. 1356 below). 

An absent coparcener stood on the same footing as a minor 
(vide note 1077 above); in modern times he would be subject 
to the law of Limitation (Articles 127 and 144 of the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1908). 

The wife cannot herself demand a partition, but if the hus¬ 
band himself separates his sons during his lifetime or if the 
sons claim a partition during the father’s lifetime, the wife was 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son, according to Yaj. 11. 
115. If there be several wives each gets a share equal to that 
of a son. There is a proviso that the wife or wives must not 
be in possession of stridhana property given by the husband or 
by the father-in-law and that if there is stridhana, then only as 
much more will be allotted to her as will make her share equal 
to that of a son (as stated in Yaj. IL 148). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 
52 states that at the husband’s will the wife also gets a share 
of the family wealth but not by her own wilP^^. The Madana- 
ratna explains that the meaning is simply this that the 


1139. nrvfvr ^ i wi 

^ * i^r. on ii. 52. 

1140. nm ^ 

tolie 91 b). It is curious that the ascribes to 

this sutra is 3ini. ur* !!• 6. 14. 16; vide above p. 451 and H. oi 0h.; 
v^ n. pp. 429 and 51S for quotation from £p. and p. 556 for a verse from 
Tai. Br. quoted in Mit. on II. 52 about husband and wife enjoying 
together in heaven the rewards of religious acts, 

fpRawiftfN: mjxSi » ^ | 

^•*1. PP' 441-442. It is worthy of note that the sir. n. p. 510 >l^wh^ 

(Continued on the next Page) . 
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father when separating from the sons should take for each of 
his wives a share equal to that of each son, but it is not meant 
that tl^ husband is to carve out separate portions of the joint 
property and hand them over to his wives, since such a proce¬ 
dure would be opposed to the dictum “there is no partition 
between husband and wife”. The V. P. (pp. 441-42) after 
quoting this view of the Madanaratna refutes it by saying that 
Yaj. is not here speaking of the partition between husband and 
wife but between the father and sons and that the husband 
assigns to the wife a share as he may give a gift of affection to 
his wife. It deserves to be noted that the ancient commentator 
Visvarupa ( on Yaj. 11.119 of Tri. edition ) anticipates modern 
legislation as he states that the widows of pre-deceased sons 
and grandsons also should be given the shares that would have 
been taken by their husbands if living along with his own 
wives by the father at the time of partition with his sons. 
Recently by the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (Act 
XVin of 1937 as amended by Act XI of 1938), it is provided 
that when after the Act comes into force a Hindu governed by 
the Dayabtiaga School dies intestate or where a Hindu governed 
by any other school dies living separate property, his widow 
will be entitled to the same share as that of a son and the 
widow of a pre-deceased son or grandson shall inherit in the 
same manner as a son or grandson and further where a Hindu 
governed by any school other than the Dayabhaga dies having 
an interest in joint family property his widow will succeed to a 
Hindu widow’s estate as regards the interest he himself had. 
This last provision brings the law of the Mitaksara into line 
with that of the Dayabhaga and makes the widow of a deceased 
coparcener a member of the coparcenary and at one stroke 
does away with the fundamental doctrine of the Mit. about 


( Continued from the last page ) 

refers the sutras to It 

further says that the wife's ownership in the husband’s property is only 
technical and not real and that when the husband dies and his ownership 
ih joint family estate lapses her technical ownership comes to an end 
. 

nr. a. p. 510: ^a’ ^ aa m r ! wmw ayrniff. arrafs i 

on at- n. 119. 
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male coparceners alone taking by survivorship joint family 
property. 

The mother ( or "step-mother) also, when the sons come to 
a partition after the father’s death, is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a son in the coparcenary propertyBut she cannot 
compel a partition so long as the sons choose to remain joint. 
But her share is liable to be reduced on account of her possession 
of strldhana as in the case of the wife. Vide Yaj. 11.123, Visnu 
Dh. S. 18.34 and Nar. (dayabhaga, 12). The Mit. (on Yaj. 
II. 135) combats the view of some predecessors that the mother 
does not take a share but only as much wealth as would be 
necessary for her maintenance, by relying on the words '‘equal 
share” occurring in Yaj., Visnu, and Nar. which would be 
meaningless on that view. It also refutes another view that 
the mother takes an equal share with the sons when the ances¬ 
tral property is small, while she takes only as much as would 
be necessary for her maintenance when the property is large, by 
stating that this view is liable to the fault of vidhivairupya 
according to the conclusion established in the Purvamimariisa, 
that is, here the same sentence will be interpreted as laying 
down two different propositions in different sets of circum¬ 
stances, which is not a legitimate or reasonable way of inter¬ 
pretation , The Sm. C. (II p. 268 ) held the same view about 
the mother having no right to a share and was criticized by 
the Madanaratna (byname). Sev'eral works like the Vyava- 
harasara(p. 225 ) and the Viv^dacandra (p. 67)^^^ hold the 


1141. Vide Saradambal V, S. Subbarama (19^2) Mad. 630 ; 

Jodu Rosamma v, Jodu Chenchiah (1943) 2 M. L. J. p. 172 for the effect of 
the Act XVllI of 1937 on the status of widows. 

H41a. ^ wwm I 3JWRT 

268. This text and the explanation are given also in the (folio 92 a) 

in the same words. 
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I P. 67. The (11- P 267) also relies on 

SR The 1 ^. %. after the verse ftwf ... st ^ RTiRstriT^ has the sutra 

*ltn «f&; (u. 2. 53). in the a. VI. 5, 8. 2 
we have the words ‘ sif tn'TTfjH 1 

Vide Buhler’s note in S. B. E. yol. 14 p. 231 on the confusion^ about 
this iext of Baffd. t?g. IX. 18 is ‘ H 

on which explains 
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view that no woman (whether wife or mother) should get a 
share of the ancestral wealth but only as much wealth as is 
nece^ary for maintenance and rely on the words of Baudha* 
yana “th«pe is a Vedic text that women are devoid of strength 
and take no share ”, which refers to a passage in the Tai. S. VI. 
5. 8. 2, occurring in the context of the ritual of the Soma sacri¬ 
fice “therefore women being destitute of strength take no 
portion (of Soma drink) and speak more weakly than even a 
wretched (low) man Manu IX. 18 also contains an echo of 
this passage of the Tai. S. and of Baud. Dh. S. There was an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the rights of the wife or 
mother. The highest she could get in the husband’s wealth 
was two thousand papas, according to Vyasa,^^^^ which is 
variously read and explained, the Sm. C. (II. p. 281) saying 
that it means as much wealth as would every year yield an 
income of 2000 papas. 

In modern times some High Courts such as those at 
Bombay and Calcutta allow wives and mothers to have a 
share when the husband or the sons divide ancestral estate by 
metes and bounds, while in Southern India the practice of 
allotting shares to them has gone out of vogue long since and 
the Madras High Court does not allow a share to the mother 
but only maintenance. The Dayabhaga seems to have^^^^ held 
that a step-mother who was herself sonless was not entitled to 
a share when her step-sons came to a partition, but was only 
entitled to maintenance (vide Srimati Hernangini v, Kedamath 
L. B. 16 I. A. p. 115 at p. 117). 


1143. fitfnfW: ^ ^ ^ i q* by II. 

p. 281, p. 450, on vr. H. 119. 


1144. Vide Dular Koeri v, Dwarkanath 32 Cal. 234, Datnodardas v. 
Uttamram 17 Bom. 271, Jairam v, Nathu 3l Bom. SA, Hoshimna v. 
Devanna 48 Bom. 468 for cases of a share allotted to the mother or step¬ 
mother. But see Subramaniam v, Arunachelam 28 Mad. 1, 8 f<^ the 
statement that the right of a mother to a share on a partition between the 
soas is hot enforced in the Madras Presidency. Vide Nanuram v. Radhm- 
bap I. L. H. (1942) Nag. p. 24 where it was held that the mother gets ohly 
'maintenance when there is only a severance of interest between father smd 
sons but no partition by metes and bounds. 


wfta vim* *1 
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If a perfion had several wives and several sons from each 
wife, some of the texts prescribed from very ancient times that 
the sons should divide according to the wives or mothers (I e. 
patmbMga, or which is practically the same thing, mdtrbMga 
was recommended), though the generally recognized rule for¬ 
merly as well as now is to divide according to the number of sons 
i. e. piUntbhnga (ignoring the fact of their being born from 
diflferent mothers). For example, Gaut. 28. 15 recommends 
that partition should be made by grouping the sons according 
to their mothers and then allowing a special share to the eldest 
among each group of sons. Both Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verse 15) 
and Vyasa^^” lay down that if there be many sons sprung from 
the same father, who are equal in caste and number but ’ who 
are the sons of different mothers, a division according to mothers 
may be legally made. Such a partition on the basis of mothers 
is recognized in rare cases even now on^^^® the ground of custom 
in certain places and among certain castes. 

A paternal grandmother or step-grandmother cannot herself 
demand a partition, but when a partition takes place between 
her son’s sons, her own son being dead or when it takes place 
between her son and the sons of a deceased son she is entitled 
to a share. A text of Vyasa says“the childless wives of 
the father are declared to be entitled to a share equal (to that 
of a son) and all grandmothers are declared equaF to the 
mother”. The Allahabad and Bombay High Courts hold that 
the grandmother is not entitled to a share when a partition 
takes place between her son and his sons, whi’e the High Coutte 


1146. m ^ 

** both are quoted by 12, III. p. 503, 

p. 102, ft. P. 475 (f^. only). 

1148. Vide Palaniappa v. Alayan 48 1. A. 539 for a case from 

the Madura District in the Madras Presidency, where a custom among the 
cAerfis of allowing a partition on the principle of patnibhaga (division of 
property according to wives or mothers) was upheld. : 1 

1149. ftj; I ft?rmfT«r mhm 

«viw q. by amrfif p. 730, fnrvnir in. 3. 2 p. 68, 

p 267, ft. X. p. 484. The q?. (p. 664) remarks: VfT 5 W 

ftmfA ftH3v 

^ I vft ftm*nrn»v5prT wr«|fTC 

I inir nniftr ^5^ fir j < 
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of Calcutta and Patna hold that she is entitled to a share even 
in this last case 

On account of certain bodily, mental or other defects and 
certain conduct also persons were excluded in ancient India 
from demanding a share on partition and also from taking by 
inheritance. Gaut. 28. 41, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1, Vas. 17. 52-53, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15 32-39, Baud. Dh. S. 11. 2. 43-46, Kaut. lU. 5 
speak of various grounds of exclusion from partition (and 
inheritance) such as lunacy, idiocy, impotence, excommunica¬ 
tion for grave sins or lapses of conduct, blindness, incurable 
disease, entering a different asrama (viz. that of forest hermit 
or sannyasa ). These grounds of exclusion probably arose from 
the fact of the persons labouring under them being regarded as 
incompetent to perform religious acts and from the close 
connection between property and its use for religious purposes* 
Jaimini^^52 (yj^ ^ 41-42) lays down two propositions, viz. that 
one who is suffering from an incurable or irremediable bodily 
defect is not entitled to undertake vedic rites, such as Agni- 
hotra, but that one who has some defect which is remediable 
may engage in them and Sahara gives a blind man, a deaf man 
and a cripple as persons who are incompetent to engage in 
Vedic rites. The story of the brothers Devapi and Santanu ( vide 


1150. Vide Vithalv Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 (partition among grand¬ 
sons), a Lai V, Gaura 47 All. 127 (partition between grandsons), 

Babuna V. Jagat Narain 50 All. 532 (partition between one son and his 
predeceased brother’s son), in all of which the grandmother was held entitled 
to a share. See Sheonarain v Janki Prasad 34 All. 505 (F. B ),Jamna^ 
bat V. Vasudev 54 Bom, 417 for the proposition that in a suit for partition 
between father and his son only the paternal grandmother is not entitled to 
a share; but vide Badri Roy v. Bhugvat 8 Cal. 649, Krishnalal v. 
Nandeshwar 4 Pat. L. J. 39, 42-44 (for the opposite proposition that the 
grandmother would be entitled to a share in a partition between her only 
son and the latter’s son). In view of the fact that Vyisa declares the grand¬ 
mother to be equal to the mother it appears that all grand-mothers, whether 
sonless or not, should secure a share. 


1151. I 28. 41; 5^1*^ 

^ I sin. II. 6. 14. l;ai;fhr- 

I ^ ^ n 2. 43-46; 1 8 I 

17. 52-53; i 15. 32; 

qiaanmB n ? t in. 5. 

115?. iRpft t i %. VI. 1. 41-42. 
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H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 109) as narrated in the Brhad-devata^^^ 
states that the elder brother Devapi suffered from a skin 
disease and so refused the kingdom which went to his younger 
brother Santanu. We know from the Mahabharata tha4i Dhrta- 
rastra who was blind from birth, though elder, had to give up 
the kingdom in favour of his younger brother Pandu^^54 
Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 135 ) energetically combats the view put for¬ 
ward by some predecessors that all wealth is meant for sacrifices. 
They relied on two smrti passages“all dravya (all kinds of 
wealth or movable property) has been created for the sake of 
sacrifice; therefore all those who are not competent to perform 
sacrifices are not entitled to share ancestral wealth but are only 
entitled to food and raiment. Wealth has been created for 
sacrifices; therefore one should employ it (or spend it) on pur¬ 
poses of dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people 
Kat. (852) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 10 ) contain similar 
remarks. The Mit. does not accept this proposition, which argues 
that on that hypothesis no gifts (apart from sacrifices) that are 
recommended by the sastras will be possible, nor can one accom¬ 
plish two of the purusdrthas^'^^ viz. artha and kdina (as required 
by Gaut. IX. 46, Yaj. 1.115) and that the verses quoted above 
only mean that whatever wealth is collected for sacrifices 
should be spent only for that purpose even by the sons of the 
man who collected it, since a smrti text condemns generally 
everyone who does not spend wealth collected for a sacrifice for 
that purpose to becoming a crow or a hhasa (a cock or water 
fowl) in the next life. The Mit. further argues that the view 
would be opposed to the conclusion of Jaimini III. 4. 20-24 
that the Vedic injunction “one should wear gold on one’s 
person ” is merely purusartha and not ‘ kratvartha ’. Apararka 


1153. I i56; 

viii. 6. 

1154. t TTSrr ^ 147. 39; vide 

106 (chap. 100 of cr. ed.) for the congenital blindness of 

1155. % I 3if^wr3T# 

q. by on II. 135, to. III. p. 534; compare 26. 25: ir^rnr 

qjmrq H. The p. 157 appears to ascribe the verse 

and the p. 172 ascribes it to Vide 
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II. p. 265, TO. Hf. HI p. 490. 

1156. Vide H of Db. vol, II. pp. Sr9. (or the purus^thfta. _ 

77 
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also holds the same view and adds that women have the 
authority to perform purtadharma (acts of charity such as 
construction of wells, temples &o.). Vide H. of Dh. voL IL 
pp. 844-45 for ista and purta. 

The most famous passages on the grounds of exclusion from 
inheritance are Manu IX. 201, Yaj. II. 140 and Nar. (dayabhaga, 
21-22). Manu IX. 201 provides“impotent persons, outcasts 
( patUa ), persons blind or deaf from birth, insane persons, 
idiotSj the dumb and those deficient in any organ (or sense ) are 

1157. ^ 

743. 

1158. 3^^ ?rUT \ V 

f^VT: H ^ IX. 201 ; I 

140; ^ fq?rft 5T I qf^: 

qf^iqcv II ^ UlfTq^ I cTcgcTf: %^rqt?T 

^l^qf^RTT: II %qt5 q- by V. lip. 102 (which explains as 

qgf^rtt), p. 490 3ir§r?f^ qjq^ir^^fr), n. p. 272 ; 

qr^: ^^VT^qrf^: I 3ftTOT 3^fq %^r3TT; I 

^RtfhrnnnRm ^r^t^urTFuq^^: i vrS^t ^ ii 

(^. 21-22). fq^rg^ is variously explained ; t. p. 489 ‘ 

^rrrmrfTO; ^ i tr^^Nhprm^frq^q:»‘ ?Tm ar^ mr Picu » 

p. 364. In the fttTT., srqqr^, ^HTcTcq and 

read ^qqri^* (which means 'one guilty of TqqTcTqjs’). Vide irg. XI. 59-66 
and chap. 37 for long lists of ^jqqnrqjs such as qr ^^i4 , 

a^VRqVT^&c. The^fi^^^. H.p. 270.reads3?^qTTN»: and explains arqqrf^: 
aiqqnS^: ••• u^TqUf^and quotes in 

support ^ auqqrfwqyfV f^q^fq»§l<«hlR ^ which is read as srqqrf^cTfV by 

the V. 3. p. 100. and p, 720. The and 5^. p. 163 

read aiqqTliTcT in ^rn^, while read 3TqqTf%cT and explained it as ' ^- 

qjiqq^^ (vide )« The gave 

this very explanation for aiqvr ftd . The q. reads 3?qqTf^ (p. 489) and 
gives the same explanation of it as the q? ^>4d4> . The sq-. p. 163 says 

it is bfetter to explain 3iqqTf^ (derived from meaning * sea voyage*) 
differently, disapproves of the explanation of 3?innf%^ given by the 
on the ground that for one guilty of sedition or high treason the breaking 
of a jar or of excommunication is not prescribed and that 3YqvTf%7 means 
* one who goes to another continent or country by sea in a vessel for trade 
and the like Constantly engaging In sea voyage was one of the matters 
forbidden in the Kali age; vide 5 * quoted 

by g ftg qgog, which verse is quoted as from 3q%q^fnT by vol. III. 2 

p. 667. is wrong about high treason. ( 20 . 1 - 4 ) declares that 

one should desert even one's father who is guilty of regicide and describes a 
ceremony in which an unclean vessel is brought by a slave or servant from 
a dust h^p and is filled with water from a jar carried by a female slave and 
then the vessel is struck with the foot and emptied with the words ^ I make 
SO aud SO one who will get HO water from m^’ 
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entitled to no share Yaj. 11.140 declares that the impotent, the 
outcast and his son, a lame man, a mad man, an idiot, a blind man 
and one afflicted with an incurable disease are not entitled to a 
share; It will be noticed that Yaj. expressly excludes the son of 
an outcast, as do also Baud, and Devala. Nar. (dayabhaga 21-22) 
says ‘ one hostile to his father, an outcast ( patUa ), an impotent 
person, one who goes to another continent by sea (from India)—■ 
these even though they be aurasa sons shall not get a share ; 
how can a ksetraja (a son of the wife raised by another person 
by appointment) get a share (if he has these defects) and 
persons afflicted with long standing (like phthisis) and severe 
diseases (like leprosy), persons who are either idiots, insane or 
lame—these must be maintained by the family, but their sons 
are entitled to a share ’. These verses of Manu, Yaj. and Nar. 
have been quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the 
courts in India, but all such cases are mostly of academic inte¬ 
rest now since the passing of the Hindu Inheritance {Disabi¬ 
lities Removal) Act of 1928 and hence need not be dwelt upon 
here. The Act (XII of 1928) applies to the whole of British 
India except to persons governed by the Dayabhaga school and 
provides that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than 
a person who is and has been from birth a lunatic or idiot, shall 
be excluded from inheritance or from any right or share in 
joint family property by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or physical or mental defect. This Act is not retrospective 
and does not confer on any person any right in respect of any 
religious office or service or any right to the management of any 
religious or charitablo trust which he would not have had before 
the Act. Therefore under the Act the only defects that would 
disqualify a person governed by the Mitaksara school from claim¬ 
ing partition or inheritance are congenital lunacy and congenital 
idiocy. Under the Dayabhaga school the grounds of exclusion 
will still remain as before except as modified by judicial deci¬ 
sions and by other Acts. An important question under the 
Mit. school arises in this way. What is the exact position of a 
son that is congenitally idiotic or insane. Both Manu (IX. 201 
, and 203) and Yaj. (H. 140,141) declare that they are anamia or 
mraAiiaka (not entitled to a share of the ancestral estate), but 
must be given maintenance and if maintenance be not given 
by those wl;o are liable to give it, they would incur sin (as 
Manu IXi 202 expressly says) and that the sons of disqualified 
persons take a share, if they are themselves free from defects* 
If A has a son B who is congenitally idiotic, is B still a copar- 
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cetier of A (though not entitled to a share or to claim partition) 
so that A cannot make a gift of the whole or a portion of the 
property or a bequest thereof to his widow ? This question arose 
in Amrthammal v. Vallimayil L L. R. (1942 ) Mad. 807 ( F. B.), 
where it was decided that, when A made a will in the above 
circumstances bequeathing all family property absolutely to his 
widow and two sons were born to the disqualified man B after A’s 
death, the father had no power to make a will as the disqualified 
member B was still a coparcener (though not entitled to a share) 
and that he transmitted the heritage to his sons. The chief 
ground of the decision was a passage of the Sarasvativilasa 
(explained on pp. 817 and 828-830 ) which is quoted below 

The grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike, as stated by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 140^^^. A few remarks will 
be made, on patita and his son. The commission of every sinful act 
did not make one patita as the word was technically understood. 
There were various grades among sins, which will be described 
in the section on patakas. The grave sins were differently 
enumerated by different ancient writers. In explaining 


W. P* 364. The S. V, does not appear to be laying down any novel 
proposition. All that this passage appears to mean is that though these 
disqualified persons cannot themselves enjoy a share, yet they do have a share 
(in theory) and if they can marry or are eligible for marriage their sons that 
are free from defects do take a share and that one cannot lay down a sweeping 
proposition that all congenitally dumb or insane persons or idiots can marry, 
but that there are degrees in these defects and in certain extreme circum¬ 
stances these disqualified persons cannot marry. Vide Madras Law Journal for 
1942 (Journal portion pp. 63-82) for a reasoned criticism of the F. B. case. 
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The meaning of this Rgveda verse is doubtful. The Nir. distinguishes 


between and For the various meanings of ot, vide H. of 

Dh, vol. II. p. 131 n. 290 and p. 148 w. 334. In the Nir.^^ot probably 
means ‘foetus’, as it does in Gaut. XXI. 9 ‘ ^ ift 

Vas 20. 23 ( 

appears to give two senses to (killer of a brahmana or killer of a 


foetus wheu its sex is not known). 
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Bgi X. 5.6 ** the wise made seven boundaries ( restrictions) by 
transgressing even any one of which a man becomes sinful ”, 
the Nirukta VI. 27 enumerates the seven sins as “ theft, violat¬ 
ing the bed ( of the guru ), murder of a brahmapa, murder of a 
bhrupa, continual performance of sinful acts, telling a lie as 
to a sinful matter In the Tai. S. II. 5. 1. L, Sat. Br. XUT. 
3.1. 1. and other Brahmapa texts, the murder of a brahmapa 
seems to have been regarded as the gravest of all sins (vide 
H. of Dh. vol. n. p. 147 and n. 333). In the Chandogya '^^2 
Up. V. 10. 9 the five great sinners are declared to be the thief 
of gold, the drinker of liquor, the violator of the guru’s bed, the 
murderer of a brahmapa and one who associates with them. 
Gaut. (XXL 1-3) declares that the murderer of a brahmapa, the 
drinker of liquor, one guilty of sexual intercourse with the 
wife of his guru (elder or teacher) or with women who are 
the sapipdas of his father or mother, a thief {who steals a 
brahraapa’s gold), an atheist, one who continually does forbidden 
acts, one who does not abandon a patita (son or the like through 
affection) and one who deserts his relations though they are 
not patita are patitas and so is one who incites another to commit 
a grave sin and also one who associates with a patita for a year 
(as regards a vehicle, a seat and bed). Ap. Dh. S. (I. 7. 21. 8-11) 
contains a longer list of grave sins (pahntya). Vas. (1.19-21) 
states that there are five grave sins ( maJmpMalcas) viz. violating 
the bed of the guru, drinking liquor, murder of a learned brahmapa, 
robbing a brahmapa of gold and contact with a patita by being 
his teacher or pupil or priest or by contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with him. The Baud. Dh.S.lI. 1. 50-56 has a somewhat 
different list of patanlya actions viz. sea voyage, robbing a 
brahmapa of his wealth and misappropriating a deposit, per¬ 
jury for land, trading in (forbidden) articles, service under 
a sudra and having a child from a sudra woman. Manu XI. 
54, Yaj. IIL 227 and Visnu Dh. S. 35.1 enumerate the five well- 


1162. ^ 

V. 10. 9; IV. 3. 22 mentions as great 

rsinners the thief and the 907 ^ 7 . Though some later smrtis employ the word 
it is.always restricted by the commentators (e. g. Mit. on Yaj. III. 
227) to the theft of brahmana's gold. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 580 for 
ancient texts asking a person to desert one’s father who is patita or a regicide 
, but never his mother even though she he patita. Vide 

57.1-5, ‘wsj I arw: i i fsisw wrg<T: ^ 
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known mahSpatakas, viz. murder of a brabmana, drinking of 
liquor, theft, incest and continuous association for a year with 
these. Association with any sinner of any sort for one year 
made the associater guilty of the same sin (Yaj. III. 261)* 
, Safhsarga or saihyoga (contact or association) was of various 
' kinds. Manu XI. 180 ( = Santi 165.37 = Baud. Dh. S. H. 1. 88= 
Vas. 1. 22) states that a person who associates with a patita 
for a year as regards using the same vehicle or seat or taking 
food with him in the same row becomes patita; but he becomes 
patita at once by being his sacrificial priest or by being his 
teacher of the Veda or by entering into^^® a matrimonial 
alliance with him. Vrddha-Brhaspati^^^ (quoted by Mitaksara 
on Yaj. ni. 261) states that association ( sankara) with a patita 
is of nine kinds viz. occupying the same seat or bed, taking 
dinner in the same row with him, cooking food in his cooking 
pots, partaking of cooked food prepared by him, being a sacri¬ 
ficial priest or employing him as a priest, being his teacher of 
the Veda or making him one’s teacher of the Veda, giving him 
one’s daughter in marriage or taking his daughter in marriage, 
taking food with him in the same pot. Devala'^^^^ declares that 
sin is passed on from one man to another by conversation (with 
a sinner), by touching him, by his breath (coming in close 
contact with one’s nose ), by occupying the same vehicle (horse) 
or seat, by eating (in his company ), by being a priest for him 
or by making him one’s priest, by being his teacher of Veda or 
making him one’s teacher or by matrimonial alliance. The 
same causes that led to a male being patita operated in the case 
of a woman to make her patita; there was one additional cause 
viz a woman became patita by sexual connection with a male 
of a lower class than herself (Gaut. 21. 9, Yaj. IIL 297 and 
Saunaka ). The ancient sages were very considerate even 

1163. I t 

wo I 35. 3-5. 

on iii. 261. 

1164. I 

fiferr. on in- 

III. 261 (printed text reads for n g ?re, but this seems to be wrong if 

we look at the explanation), p. 1086, p. 587 (both ascribe 

fo ). These verses are ascribed to in P. 99. 
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M q. by ftjjr- on III. 261, smoi; p. 1087. 
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to fallen women. They provide that even women that are patita 
and have not yet performed the proper penance were not to be 
cast on the streets, but they were to be given a hut ( near the 
house) for residence and bare maintenance that would keep 
body and soul together and were to be guarded against further 
lapses (Yaj. IH. 296). Vide H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 571-573. 

How far unchastity will debar a female from inheritance 
will be discussed a little later on. Adultery in general was an 
upapataka only according to Manu XI. 59 and the ordinary 
penance for it was candrayana or govrata ( Manu XL 117 ). But 
if the adultery was with a person of low caste, the woman 
became patita and would not have been entitled to a share on 
partition ( as a wife or mother) under the old Hindu Law. 

In the case of those guilty of grave sins who did not 
perform the prayascittas prescribed for such sins there was a 
peculiar procedure called gkatasphota prescribed for excommuni¬ 
cating them and severing all connection with them and treating 
them as dead, which has been described in H. of Dh. vol. II 
p. 388. Vide Gaut. 20. 2-7, Manu XL 182-184, Yaj. IH. 294. 
But when the sinner performed the appropriate prayascitta 
(penance), the smrtis declare that he became fit to be associated 
with ( vyavahdrya), he was to be welcomed by his relatives 
who were to take a bath along with him in a holy river or the 
like and who were to throw in the water an unused jar filled 
with water, he should offer grass to cows in the midst of his 
relations, they were not to find fault with him later on. Vide 
Manu XI. 186-187, Yaj. IIL 295,299, Vas. 15. 20, Gaut. 20-10-14 
( which prescribes the recital of certain Vedic mantras and the 
offering of clarified butter into fire). Ap. Dh. S. I. 9, 24. 24-25 
and 1.10, 29.1-2 prescribe for the sinner who kills a guru or 
a srotfiya that has performed soma sacrifice or a bhruna certain 
observances till death, but declare that such a person can never 
get rid of the loss of the right of association with all people, that 
there is no return for him to his relatives. In the Nirnaya- 
sindhu (ni Uttarardha pp. 567-68) and in the Dharmasindhu 
(in Uttarardha pp. 453-54) the rite of ghatasphota for a patita 
and the rite for taking him back are concisely described. 

^ The smrtis state that when a man knowingly committed a 
sin, penances did not necessarily remove the otherworldly con- 

1167. ^ m 

3 I wq. T|. I. 9. 24. 24-25. 

1168. Vide Appendix. 
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sequences of the sin altogether but the sinner became fit to be 
associated with (Yaj. III. 226 ). In the case of the patila, even 
his son born after he committed a grave sin was held to be 
patita by most writers of smrtis (Yaj. II. 140, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 
35-36, Kaut. III. 5) But in the case of the daughter a 
difference was mercifully made. Vas. (13. 51-53states “the 
sages say that one born of a patita becomes sl patita, except a 
female child, since she is to go to another (person as his wife); 
one may marry her without accepting any wealth (of her 
patita father ) along with her ”, Yaj. III. 261 also says that the 
daughter of a patita may be married after making her fast and 
after making her leave everything (belonging to the patita 
father )-in her father’s house. Visvarupa ( on Yaj. III. 257 ) quotes 
a prose passage from Harita to the following effect : the daughter 
of a patita should have fasted one day and night, should take 
a bath without clothes, should put on white and new garments 
in the morning, should loudly repeat thrice ‘ 1 do not belong to 
him ( my patita father) nor is he anyone to me * and then she 
may be married at a sacred place ( river etc.) or in one’s (the 
bridegroom’s) house. 

These rules about a patita led to this result that if a Hindu 
changed his religion or was excommunicated or was made an 
outcast for some lapse that his caste looked upon with great 
disfavour, he was deemed to have lost his rights of partition or 
inheritance. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) 
abrogates these rules of the ancient Hindu Law. 

1169. 5^ rnnfnw. i ^ 

I 15. 34-36. On VF. II. 140 the ^f, 681 explains: 

1170. mVT :»m ft q^n^ * 

I 13. 51-53; \ HI 261; 

^ ^1^:» qfwcT^ 3 ftq«rft rinTrqiftm qnr; wthht- 

5T ^ * ft^^q on qr. iii. 

257. The {rrcTr. on the same verse of VT. quotes this passage (with slight 
variations) as from 

1171. Vide Khunn^ Lai v. Gohind L R, 38 I. A. p. 87 where A and 
B, being father and sod', and forming a joint family and A becoming a 
convert to the Moslem religion, it was held that A did not forfeit his interest 
in the joint family property and that the only effect of the conversion was that 
it operated as a severance of A from the family and that one half of the 
property Immediately vested in A and the other half in B. Vide p. 101 
where the P. C. say that the Legislature virtually set aside the provisions of 
the Hindu Law. The Act of 1850 is felt by many Hindus as a great hardship 
and should be rlemoved from the statute bbok. In England the Blasphemy 
Act of 1698 is still in force. 
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All the smrtis say that those who are deprived of their 
rights to partition on account of the several defects mentioned 
are entitled to maintenance out of the family property 
as long as they are alive (Gaut. 28. 41, Vas. 17. 54. 
Visnu Dh. S. 15. 33, Mahu IX. 202, Yaj. H. 140 etc.). If the 
disqualified persons want to marry or are married, then their 
sonless wives that are chaste should be maintained (Yaj. II. 142), 
but those that are unchaste should be driven out and so also 
those wives that are hostile to the family; but the Mit. adds 
that even hostile wives of disqualified heirs must be maintained 
provided they are chaste. If the disqualified person has an 
aurasa son or ksetraja son^^^^ who is free from the defects 
mentioned above (such as impotence) he becomes entitled to 
a share of the joint family property and the daughters of dis¬ 
qualified persons are entitled to be maintained in the family 
and provision must be made for their marriages (Manu IX. 203, 
Yaj. IL 141). It follows that disqualified heirs could not adopt, 
since Yaj. IL 141 mentions only aurasa and ksetraja sous. 
Many of the smrtis did not allow even maintenance to the 
patita and his son (vide Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 46, Kaut. III. 5, 
Devala, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 35-36 ). Coparceners were prevented 
from claiming a share at a partition if at the time of the partition 
they were labouring under the defects mentioned above. But 
if after partition defect which disqualified a member be 


; \ pTcTT. on VT. II. 141. In former ages a son was 


possible in the case of an impotent person. The also (III. 5) 

states UPt I ^ ^ 

»» U3 ‘IX. 203 


allows even impotent persons to marry, though he appears to have disapprov¬ 
ed of it. A is indicated, acc. to by the following signs: ‘ ^ 

^ I #lw:« 

q. by ^nranr v. 8 . p. 102, 9^10) states the signsbi a potent 

man and in verses 11-13 speaks of 14 kinds of impotent persons. The 
in m. 18 declares that the means of judging.about impotence are 
women, froth of urine and the sinking of the faeces in water 
flr^t The close agreement between Kaut. and 

y Kat, may be noted. 


» pftn. on 140. Vide Deo Kishen y: Budh 

Prakash 5 All. 509 ( F. B. ) and Abilakh v. Bhekhi 22 Cal. «64 for cases 
respectively of insanity at the time of inheritance barring succession and 
supervening insanity not divesting a person. 
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retxunred by medical treatment or the like then the disqualified 
memlMr was entitled to reopen the partition on- the analogy of 
a posthumous son born after partition. So: also if a person is 
quite free from defect when he takes at a partition a share in 
joint family property or inherits, subsequently supervening 
defect does not divest the property once vested in him. 

Some of the smrtis contain rules that appear to be only 
recommendatory, Ap. S. 11. 6.14.15 says that if even the 

eldest son or brother were to waste joint wealth in immoral 
or improper ways he should be given no share (by the father or 
brothers at a partition). To the same effect are Gaut. 28,38 and 
ManuIX, 214. 

Gaut, 28. 43 and Visnu Dh. S, 15.37 provide that the sons 
of pratUoma unions (i e. of a man with a woman of a higher 
class) are to be dealt with like the sons of a brahmana -from a 
§udra woman L e. they would be entitled to maintenance from 
their father, though pratiloma unions were condemned. Kat. 
(862-864) provides that the son of a woman married out of her 
order, one who is born of a sagotra union and one who is an 
apostate from the order of ascetics do not obtain ancestral 
wealth; but the eon of a woman married in the wrong order 
takes the ancestral wealth if he is of the same class as his 
father, and the son-of a woman who.is not of the same caste as 
the husband (but of a lower caste) and is married in the proper 
order takes the wealth of the father. But the son of a woman 


1173. emmi i anv. u. u.- 

6. 14. 15; n). 28. 38. 

1174. I if). 28.43; sipredmu ehf I 

15.37; wd u re f g wniil i Jwsvnfiunlv it ftvU ^ 

»waidiunsTRTfvift vqt fti: • w vt * 

MihdW iiu jn VT it « 

g ftse yif IIW1?TT. (862-864) q. by gmui? V. 14 

p. 103, ft, V. P. 491, ft. ftr. pp. 133-134, nr. irq;w PP-163-164. The word 
aWiftH T igg is interpreted in two ways: (1) If a bribrna^ married a 

kSatriya girl first and then married a brahmana girl, - both women became 
^n^f3T (ns the procedure was against Mahu III. 12). The son of the k^- 
triya woman in such a case did not take the wealth of his father but only 
tbe.Mn of the other-MH>man took it. The other interpretation (given by 
the ) is based upon the doctrine of qft^ q i T, for which vide H. of 

Dh. vol. II. 1 ^ 346:^49 and Manui III, 172. _ The son of a younger sister 
married h^re ^ eldw sister and of the latter married after a yonngm one 
were both eacli^ed from inheritance to their father. Kat. (8^) is quoted in 
Natha V. Chotaiaf 59 Bcm-1 at p. 8. 



In 1 Marriage expmses of brothers and riders 

united with a man in the reverse order of castes does not take 
the ancestral ratate; but the approved view Is that he should be 
given food and raiment till his death by the kinsmen. In case 
there are no kinsmen such a son takes the whole wealth of his 
father and if the father left no wealth kinsmen are not bound to 
maintain him. 

Provision must also be made before ordering partition in 
a suit for partition by a brother for the marriage expenses of the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the brothers. Here there has been 
a great divergence of views among the writers of digests and 
commentaries. Kaut. III.5 (quoted below inn. 1181), Vispu Dh, S.18, 
35 and 15. 31 and Br. simply state that wealth for the marriage 
expenses of the unmarried sisters must be set apart. But Manu 
IX. 118, Yaj. n. 124 and Elat. (858) state that the brothers 
should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share. The Mit. explainsthat this does not mean that 
each brother is to give one fourth of his share to the sister (for in 
that case if there are five brothers and one unmarried sister she 
may get more than each brother) but that the unmarried sister 
is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male and that if a person has sons and daughters from wives 
of different classes then the unmarried daughter of the wife of 
each class will take one fourth of what her brother from the 
same mother would have taken. The Mit. further adds that 
one should not explain that the word “ one fourth ” is not to 
be taken literally and that the unmarried sister gets only as 
much as is necessary for her marriage, since such an explana^ 
tion is opposed to the express words of Manu IX. 118 and since 
Manu deciaress sinfulness as the consequence of not giving 
one fourth share. The Mit. informs us that its explanation was 
the saute as that of AsahSya and MedfaStithi and that BhSruci 
gave another explanation (viz. that an unmarried sister was 
entitled to as much wealth as would be necessary for her 


1175. um i s?n«nt 3 wvl »n«n! 

q* byfninmi in, 33 p. 69, p. 26s. R r. 

p. 494 , This text is cited in 53 Mad, 84 at p. 97. 
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mairiage and not to a definite sliare). The Dayabhaga held the 
opinion that if ancestral wealth was small, the provision for 
the. marriage of the unmarried daughter should be tpade by 
giving her a fourth share but if the wealth was ample then ^e 
should get only as much as was necessary for her marriage. The 
Sm. C., V. B, p. 494, V. C. p. 134 follow the view of Bharuci, 
while the V. M. (p. 106), Madanaratna and V. P. (p. 456ff) 
follow the Mit. The former group particularly relies on the 
texts of Devala^^^® (wealth necessary for marriage should be 
given to unmarried daughters from the patetnal estate), Santha 
(when partition dl^heritage takes place the unmarried daughter 
takes the maidenly trinkets, wealth for her marriage expenses 
and strldhana) and Visnu IMi. S. 15. 31. Jn modern times the 
CJourts allow no share to unmarried daughters but only provi* 
sion for marriage expenses and this too is restricted to the 
niunarried sister of a person who requires or sues for partition 
and does not hold good as to the daughters of brothers or other 
collaterals*^^. In Bhagavati Shuktd v. Earn Jatani^ All. 297 it 
was held (at p. 299) that “ quarter share ” in the text means 
as much money as will suffice for marriage expenses and that 
where the daughter was a cripple and blind and all the property 
was worth Es. 500 an alienation of the whole of it by the 
widowed mother for raising a dowry for the daughter was 
justifiable. 


l. .. ^ ^ w Rm# 1 

m. 36 ,39 pp. 69 ,- 70 . The p. i7i says: 
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H q. by II. p. 268, fw. p. 451, in. III. p. 510 J 
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p. 269. t p. 495, in. p. 5ii; * 

15.31. 

1179 . Vide Suhhhayya v, Anani 53 Mad. 84* where A hdd a son S by 
one wife and a son SI and three daughters I>1, D2, and D3 by another "wife 
and S sued A and SI for partition and D1 was married after the institution 
of the suit, one-third of the marriage expenses of D1 were deducted from 
the 0ne«‘third share of SI and as regards one-third of the marriage expenses 
of D2^and J)3 (which were yet to be incurred) bis share (one-tbird) was 
charged with one*iblrd expenses of marriage, but It held that he was. 
not liable for the jharriage expenses of the daughter of his brother SI. 
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Mode of partition and aUdtn\mA of shares. 

Before allotting shares provision must be made out of the 
joint family property for the payment of joint faihily debts 
for the personal debts of the father that are not immoral or 
illegal, for small gifts of affection made by the father, the 
maintenance of disqualified coparceners and female dependent 
members and for marriage expenses. Vide Manu VTTT. 166 (as to 
family debts), Yaj. IL 117, Nar. (dSyabhUga 32) and Kfit. 850 
(for payment of father’s debts and gifts of affection) and 542-43 
(for the various legal necessities'^*). If brothers want to 
separate and some of them are already married and others are 
unmarried then provision must be made for the samskEras (such 
as marriages) of the latter from the joint family property. 
Even Kautilya makes provision for the marriage of unmarried 
brothers and sisters"*. Yaj. II. 124, Nar. ( dayabhaga 33), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 373 verse 21) lay down that the samsMras 
(upanayana, marriage &o.) of younger brothers must be provided 
for out of paternal wealth 


1179a. 

t ^flcVT. 850 q. by H. P- 273, ssqraf. fSf. p. 446 (reads ffvtt 

for^lfii}). The verse is quoted in Ponappa v Pappuvayyangar 4 Mad, 
1 (F. B.) at p. 49. 
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542-543 q. by p. 647. II. pp. 174-175, R p. 56, 
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ai^ auNiat at ftaifiaurosit ir^ aanfiraws asasv < a^. vi. p. 648. 

1182. This rule, according to Yaj. II. 124, was restricted to brothers 
^ only and was not to be extended. If, for example, there is a joint family 

consisting of several cousins with their- sons and the marriages of some of 
the sons of the cousins are performed at the expense of the joint family, then 
^Vhen a suit is filed for partition no provision can be made for the marriages 
of other sons of the cousins. Vide Ratnlinga if, Narayan L. R. 491. A. 
168. lajaitam v.Nathu 31 BOm. 54, it was held that in a partiHon suil 

(Continued on the next page) 
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It has already been seen that a father could daring his life 
time separate his sons from himself and also among them- 
selyes-^^^ and tlmt he could assign shares of property to his 
wns. -This pdwer of the father is indicated even in the Tai. 
^ JIL 1. 9. 4 (quoted above in note 1055) which refers to the 
story of Manu having distributed his wealth among his sons. 
It is argued by Ap. Dh. S. n. 6.14.11 that, as this Vedic text 
(Tai. S.) does not expressly state that any difference was made 
by Manu as to the shares of his sons, the division must have 
been equal, that therefore the preference of the eldest son is 
forbidden by the sastras and that when the Tai. S. H. 5. 2. 7 
states that “ they distinguish the eldest by ( a larger 'share of) 
the wealth ’’ that is not a rule, but a mere anuvada (a statement 
of. fact) and the Vedic passage only recites what some people 
doan spite of the rule of the liastras. The general rule, in the 
absence of express provision to the contrary, is equal distribu- 
tioHj as .stated in Jai. X. 3. 53 {samam syM-airiUUvat) which is 
relied upon by the prima facie view in Mit. on Yaj. II. 265, 
From the Tai S. it appears that both practices viz. equal 
division of iwoparty among all sons and giving a larger share 
to toe eldest were wellknown in those far-off ages. Ap. 11. 6. 


( Continued from the last page ) 

helween father and sons, a minor son Is entitled to have provision made for 
hts thread, betrothal and marriage ceremonies ont of the joint family pro¬ 
perty before the property is partitioned. In Sundrabai v. Shiv Narayan 
32 Bom» 81 it was held that marriage is one of the ^mskaras which both 
Yaj. and Narada refer to. In 38 Mad. 556 the same principle was established* 
But in Venkatatayudu v, Sivaramkrishnayya 58 Mad. 126 and in Pran* 
fivan V, Uotiram 29 Bom, L, R. 1412 It has been held that the decisions 
in 38 Mad. 556 and in 31 Bom, 54 must be regarded as overruled by the 
P, C. decision in L. R. 49 I. A. 168, and in 58 Mad. 126 it was held that 
an unmarried brother is not entitled to have provision made for his marris^e 
in a decree for partition* It is submitted with great respect that these 
Ma^as and Bombay decisions are wrong so far as unmarried brothers are 
concerned, that they go against the express texts of several writers like 
Kautllya, Narada, Br., Visvar^a, Madanaparijata (p. 648) and that the 
Piivy Couiicil In 49 I. A. 168 was dealing with the provision: for marriages 
of the childrefi of coparceners and not of brothers. 

. ir82a. It has been heM Ekallu Subharami v, Ekallu Chenchura* 
J*. p.. 151 that the patern^ grandfather ^ has no. 
fmet io separate hla grandsons them^vea.and that it is only th#^ 

father who has this pow<»k* 




Ilf ] Special share for the eldest son 633 

14, 7 clearly states that in some countries gold or black 
cotrn or black produce of the earth is Jte (special) share of the. 
eldest. Almost all the sutras and sm^^ prescribe the rule ojf 
equal division, among the sons of wives of the same class as the 
father (vide Ap. Dh, S. II, 6. 14. 1, Baud. Dh. S. tl. 2. 2-3, 
Manu IX 156, Yaj, JL 117, Visnu Dh. S. 18. 36, Kaut. IIL 5, 
Bf, S. B, E. 33 p. 371 v. 10, Zat. 888). Some of these no douBt 
refer to the special share or provision given to the eldest (called 
uddhara). Eaut. says “the father in a partition during bis 
own life should not give a special share to one out of Bevfefal 
sons, nor should he deprive a son of a share without any 
cause(such as blindness etc.).” Kat. 843 says the ‘^ihe 
thing in almost the same words. But from certain passages when 
construed literally (such as Yaj. H, 116, Nar. dayabhSga 15 ) it 
appears that the early Indian father often distributed the ancestral 
wealth among his sons just as he pleased. Nar. (diyabhega 
15)1185 gays: “When a father has distributed his property amongst 
hie sons that is a lawful distribution for them (and cannot be 
set aside \ whether the share of one be less or greater than or 
equal to the shares of the rest; for the father is the lord of all ”. 
To the same effect is Br. (S. B. E. Vol. 33 p. 370 v. 4) who adds 
that if they try to alter the arrangement (made by the father) 
they shall be punished. But later on these passages woto 
either held to apply to former ages (V. MayUkha p. 99 says so) 
or to the self>acquired property of the father (Mit. on Yaj. 
n. 114) or were so interpreted as to mean that the partition 
made by the father could not be annulled if it was legal, but if 
illegal it could be set aside (Mit. on Yaj. 11.116, Madanaratna, 
MadanapSrijSta p. 646 ). Nar. (dayabhaga 16) himself denies 
authority to the father to give shares to the sons as he pleases 


H83. sirs i... ^irst qntxq 

• awrft a w i gtild gt ibwm«i i, armft 

Ulftu: I aiPl. U. g.. W. 6. H. 1, 6-7,10-13. . 

1184. Rm I .’i 

,5 p. 161; sfRittuiii g Rm ^ 5 ^ R$ur^ i Rufar^w 
R«fr » 843 q. by gnrnm I. 84 (p. 56), av. V. p. 439, 

1183. R#a g WH4CT ^ I ihrt w qv uu; 

ng; * (grg*nw 15); UTO Ran %«it jj^Rwis »^ aifRhrr 

R^Wf# «ir. o* by p. 717, fgRw. n. p. 26i, ^w.Rr. 

f|. H. p. 468 (ascribe* to sfRit If. and srr.). Tb? Ip- 99).»ays, 
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when he is siififering from diseases, is angry (with a son or 
sorts ),* or Is engrossed in pleasures or pursues paths opposed to 
Astras. 

The eldest son Has received special treatnient in all ages 
down to modern times (vide p. 566 above). That treatnient took 
various forms. Sometimes the texts say that the eldest son 
took the whole estate. Ap. IL 6.14. 6, Manu IX. 105-107, Nar. 
(dayabhaga 5) refer to this view. Manu (IX105-107) allows the 
eldest son to take the entire paternal estate, provides that the 
other sons should depend for their maintenance on the eldest 
son as on the father, remarks that the eldest by the mere fact 
of his birth enables the father to free himself from the debt to 
the ancestors and that therefore he (the eldest) deserves to 
get from the father the entire estate. 

Another mode of dealing with the privileges of the eldest 
son was to give him some excellent or valuable article and 
then to distribute the rest equally. The Tai. S. II. 3. 3. 7 seems 
to have been understood by Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14.1 and Baud. 
Dh. S. IL 3. 3-5^^*^ in this sense. Manu IX. 114 says that the 
eldest may get the best of all the items of wealth, whatever is 
the most eminent and the best of a group of ten cattle, Br. 

( S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 8) is to the same effect. Kaut. III. 6 
points out that according to Usanas among the sons born of 
the same mother, goats shall be the special share of the eldest 
among brahmanas, horses among ksatriyas, cows among 
vaisyas and sheep among sudras, that if there be no quadrupeds 
the eldest was to take an additional share of one-tenth of the 
whole property excepting precious stones^ since he releases his 
father from fetters (of Hell ) by offering sraddha. Kaut. him¬ 
self holds that the eldest should get the vehicle and ornaments 
of his father ( after the latter’s death); the middle-most his 
bed, seat and the bronze plate from which the father took his 
meals; and the youngest should get black grain (like sesame), 

1186. Compare the Vedic passages about the three debts bwed to gods, 
ancestors and sages quoted in H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 270 (n. 621), 425 
(n. 1008 b 560 {n. 1302). 

1187. ^ I ^ ^ 

I ^ n. 2.2-5. fir^- 

is explained as by II. p. 260 and enq. also 

(II. 6. 14.1) employs the words j ft q ft rwrf (having satisfied the 

eldest by giving him an Excellent articlj^of wealth). ^ q. p. 467 explains 
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iron, domestic utensils and the bullock cart. Harlta^^®* says: 
“ at a partition the eldest should get a bull, the most precious 
wealth, the images for worship and the ancestral house, the other 
brothers should go out and build new houses or if there be a single 
house the eldest should get the southern (or best) portion **. This 
special allotment to the eldest is called uddhara (lit. what is 
first taken out) in Manu IX. 115-116 and Visnu Dh. S. 18. 37, 
and Baud, employs the form “ uddharet **. There were other 
methods also prescribed for special distribution of wealth. 
Gaut. 28. 5 says that the eldest should get one-twentieth of the 
whole as a special share, a bull and a cow, a cow, a chariot to 
which horses, asses or mules are yoked and a bull. Manu IX. 
112 provides that the special share of the eldest was one- 
twentieth of the whole property and whatever was the most 
valuable out of the ancestral property, the middlemost son 
should get half of this (i. e. one-fortieth part) and the youngest 
one-fourth of this ( one-eightieth of the whole). Manu IX. 117 
states that when no valuable items are taken out for the eldest 
the latter should get two shares, the son next to him one share 
and a half and the other sons one share each. Vas. 17. 42, Nar. 
(dayabhaga 13), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 371 verse 9 ) also give 
two shares to the eldest, the latter making it to depend on the 
possession of learning and good qualities by the eldest. Similarly 
Nar. (dayabhaga 12), Br. (S.B.E. vol. 33 p. 370 verse 5) provide 
that when the father makes a division during his lifetime he 
may retain two shares for himself. Sankha-Likhita allowed this 
right to the father only when he had an only son. 

1188. ^ W ^ 

^ I \ flW Q- by R 

p. 471. Vide Damodardas v, Uttamram 17 Bom. 271, 288, for the 
eldest son being given the custody of the family idol and the property 
appertaining to it. 

1189. I ^ 

wm II. 42 p. 42, p. 480, n. p. 266, 

TO. m. ni. p. 490. quotes first half as (p. 218). 

1190. g fqcu I ff. q. by II. 35 p. 36, 

II. P. 261, 5^, T%. p. 414, 3?. p. 444, f^. %. p. 465. 

1191. W \ q. by T. 

pp. 465, II. 59 pp 47-48, 3)TO^ p. 717 (attributes to )• The 

^pn^fir does not take the word as a but explains it as meaning 

and not >. while explains it as 

ft.j. p. 466 says ‘ ^5^85^ ^ 
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^ I I >. The seems to be that of the 

The (folio 91 b) refers to qrfrsfW's explanation 

). The p. 444 criticizes qrnprnr. 
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In course of time there was a revulsion of popular 
feeling against allowing a special share to the eldest son and 
even to the father. Kat. (838)^^^^ states that where the parents 
and brothers divide the whole joint property in equal shares 
that is a just ( or legal) division. Br. (S. B. E. 33^^^^ p. 370 
verse 2) declares that the father and sons are entitled to equal 
shares in lands and houses that are ancestral^ but in property 
acquired by the father the sons cannot claim a share against 
the will of the father. The V. M. (p. 95) remarks on this 
that it follows impliedly that in the wealth acquired by the 
grand-father or other (remoter) ancestor, the sons can demand 
a partition even against the father’s desire. 

According to Manu IX. if all wives of a person are 

of the same caste, then the son who is born first (even from a 
wife who is junior i. e. married later) is the eldest son and 
that among twins the one that is born first is the eldest 
(verse 126), just as in the Subrahmapyatexts the invoca¬ 
tion of Indra is made by the name of the first-born. But if 
he has wives of different castes then the son of the wife of his 
own caste is the eldest (though born later) and the son of a 
wife of a lower caste though born first would be postponed. 
Devala^^’^^ quoted in V. R. p. 477 and V. C. p. 128 says the 


1192. \ 

838 q. by n. p 260, (folio 91 b), 

p. 98. 31. p. 448 which last remarks ‘ 

^ ... ^ u? 

1193. ^TRufR: « ^ ^Tt 

Pivs grvT « If. q. by p. 95 which adds ‘ 

H IX. 125; the f|. f%. p, 128 after quoting this verse remarks 
HPTT^ ^ and ni. 

p. 251 says ^ to w TO gr^r i;TOmr ^ ». 

1195. For Subrahmanya invocation, vide H. of Dh. vol II pp. 1144-45 
and note 2550 as to how the names of descendants by the seniority of. birth 
are included in that invocation. 

1195a. mm qqqf^SS 

I fTOPT; t %qc5 q. by fq. t. 477, ft. f%. 

p. 128, n > ^q f %gg ni. fAri p. 251, The Wqgfi r pn If. 37 corr^tly 

points put that the word ar^ quoted by 
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same as Manu IX. 125. Mann IX. 123 and Gaut. 28.16 appear 
to conflict with Manu IX. 125 and probably refer to some 
other ancient text or opinion. The V. Mayukha (pp. 97-98) notes 
that in some medical works and in the ( commentary on the) 
Bhagavata Purana III. 17. 18, it is said that among twins the 
one born later is deemed to be the elder, but that this, being 
opposed to the indications contained in the Vedic Subrahmanya 
formula and in Manu IX" 126, has no bearing here (but only 
in medical matters ). The Nirpayasindhu (HI Purvardha p. 251) 
makes a reference to the Bhagavata. 

General feeling went so much against allowing a special 
share to the eldest or allowing the father to make an unequal 
division among his sons, that such action was condemned in the 
same breath with niyoga, or the sacrifice of the cow called 
Anubandhya. It is very instructive to follow the agruments of 
the Mit. and other writers on this point. The oldest extant 
commentator, Medhatithi, on Manu IX. 112 shows that even 
before his time there were writers that held that the 
texts of Manu on niyoga and on the special share to the eldest 
at a partition were in vogue only in bygone days and not in 
their days, that the rules of the smrtis were conditioned by 
time and country, just as sattras of long duration, though 
declared in the Vedic texts committed’ to memory by Vedic 
students, were not being performed and just as Manu (I. 85 ) 
declares that the dharmas were different in different yugas. But 
Medhatithi does not accept this reasoning, denies that 
diff^ent dharmas are prescribed for different yugas and holds 
that there is no restriction as to the dharmas to he performed in 
a country. Though sattras may not be performed now still it is 
possible to perform them. The argument of the Mit. on Yaj, 


1196. For niyoga vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 599*-607. The anu¬ 

bandhya (or anubandhya, a barren cow) was sacrificed after the Udayamya 
isH performed at the end of the Agnistoma. Even in the times of the 
^tras (such as Ap. Srauta Xlll. 24. 10 and Kat. Srauta X, 9,14-15) 
arniksa mixed in heated milk) was optionally offered. Vide. H. of 

Dh. vol. II. pp. 1200-1201. 
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I on ng IX. 112. 
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n. 117 briefly as follows^^^:—Unequal division though found 
in the Sastras (e. g. Manu IX. 105, 112, 116, 117, Yaj. 11 . 114 ) 
should not be practised because it has come to be condemned 
(or has become hateful to) by the people, since there is the 
prohibition {in Yaj. L 156 ) that an action, though prescribed 
in the sastras, should not be performed when it has come to be 
condemned by the people, since such an action does not lead to the 
attainment of Heaven. For example, though Yaj. 1.109 prescribes 
the offering of a big ox or a goat to a learned brahmana guest, it 
is not now practised because people have come to hate it; or just 
as, although there is a Vedic text laying down the sacrificing of a 
cow “ one should sacrifice a barren cow called anubandhya for 
Mitra and Varuna ”, still it is not done because people condemn 
it. And it has been said “ just as the practice of rdyoga or the 
killing of the anubandhya cow is not now in vogue, so also 
division after giving a special share (to the eldest son) does 
not now exist Apastamba also (11. 6.14, 1-14) prescribes 
equal division, refers to the view of some that the eldest takes 
the whole estate, shows that allotting a special share to the 
eldest is the view of some and refutes it as opposed to the 
sastras by quoting the Vedic text “ Manu divided his wealth 
among his sons Therefore unequal division though found in 
the sastra should not be practised as it is opposed to popular 
sentiments and to the Veda and so Yaj. (II. 117) gives the 
restrictive rule that in partitioning there must be equal divi¬ 
sion. The Sm. C. (11 p. 266) tells us that Dharesvara also 
did not discuss passages like Manu IX. 112 since he said that 
the practice (of uddharavibhaga) had been altogether given up 
by the people 
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The Sm.O. finds fault with Visivarupa for saying that just as 
the offering of an ox or a goat to a learned br&hmana is not 
practised because the practice of the sis^as is against it, so 
uddhara is not practised. It says that when there is a conflict 
between a smrti text and ii^addra, the latter is the weaker (of the 
two) and cannot refute the sm^i text as laid down by Vas. 
I. 4-5. Further not offering a bull cannot be said to be sistacara, 
but it is really the absence of MstScara. The Sm. C. finds fault 
with the Mit. for saying that people have come to condemn a 
special share for the eldest. It says that, on the contrary, if a 
special share is given to the eldest who is endowed with learn¬ 
ing, good qualities or holy actions then people commend such a 
procedure. The Madanaratna^^ quotes the verse “yatha 
niyoga &c., ” and a verse from the Adipurana. The V. P. 
(pp. 442-443) generally follows the Mit., but criticizes it by 
saying that there is no real sruti-virodha (opposition to a Vedic 
text). If that were so, as sruti (the Veda) is promulgated for all 
ages, unequal division would be forbidden in all ages and it 
would follow that the particular sruti passages speaking of 
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(folio 92 a). The verse is quoted in the Sm. C. (II. p. 266) also 

from a (without naming it). Rao Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar 

(in Introduction to V. Nir. XLIX-'LI) wrongly thinks that by is 

meant the of which quotes the verse from 

si^rnnS. He failed to note that the verse &c. Is quoted by 

the Mit. on Yaj. II. 117, the Mitaksara being one of the authorities quoted in 
the V. Nir. Therefore the from which the verse is said to have 
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unequal division are without authority, since it (unequal divi¬ 
sion ) could not have b0en practised in other ages also (but as 
a matter of fact it was ); besides Baud, sets out another Vedic 
text which mentions unequal division. The V. P. desiring to 
guard against the rather wide statement that whatever is 
condemned by the people should not be practised holds that the 
word “ loka ” in Yaj. I 156 means “ yuga otherwise there 
would be confusion about what is proper conduct and what does 
not lead to Heaven. The condemnation by low or ordinary 
people who are quite innocent of sastras cannot make an action 
incapable of leading to Heaven, since such people might con¬ 
demn the himsa (slaughter ) of the animal offered to Agni and 
Soma. The above discussion illustrates how practices once 
recognized by Vedic passages and by the people gradually 
fell into disuetude and how reason and the common s6nse 
of ordinary people asserted themselves even against Vedic 
and smrti texts. The Mit. is very clear in its statement 
that whatever comes to be hated by the people in 
general should not be practised, even though it was once 
practised and has the support and authority of Vedic and smrti 
texts behind it, Those who desire change in social customs 
and the practices of the people in various directions rely on 
this text of .Yaj. and on similar textsof Manu IV. 176 and 
Visnu Dh. S. 71. 85 and on the Mit. for authority. Orthodox 
writers like Mitramisra therefore have to twist plain words 
like “ loka ”, since they cannot tolerate the idea that ccwnmon 
people can have anything to say in what these writers believe 
to be the injunctions of the sastra. Instead of candidly saying 
that ancient practices came to be modified by common people, 
writers like Mitramisra say that common people should not 
be listened to in these matters, that each yuga has its own 
peculiar practices and that common people have no authority 
to change sastric practices prescribed by the texts for a 
particular age. It is sheer quibbling to say that not offering a 
bull is not sistacara, but absence of sistacara; what is clear is 
that common people abhorred the practice of niyoga and the 
killing of a cow in a sacrifice and writers of sutras and smrtis 
feir into liile ^with them and prohibited i^ch practices in the 
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Kali age, though they were either permitted or (even ) enjoined 
by the Vedic texts ; that is, the voice of the common man or 
his revolt was allowed to prevail over the word of the 
sacred Veda. 

Though the assignment of a larger share to the eldest son 
or giving him the whole property ceased to be generally 
prevalent, vestiges of it are still found. There are certain 
estates in the nature of zarmuiaries or a raj that are impartible 
and descend by the rule of primogeniture to a single heir. 
Vide Baboo Gunesh Dutta v. Maharaja Mokeshur 6 Moo. I A, 164, 
NeelMsto v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. 1. A. 523, Mohesh v, Safrughan 
29 I. A. 62, Earn Nundifn v, Maharani Janld 29 I. A. 178 for 
examples of impartible estates. Sometimes by custom certain 
estates such as Deshmukh and Deshpande vatans have been 
held to be impartible. Vide Ramrao u Yeshvantrao 10 Bom. 327 
and Gopalrao v. Trimbakrao 10 Bom. 598. In certain other cases 
a larger share (called jyesthdmia or motap ) has been allowed 
by custom to the eldest son at a partition. Vide Manikchand v, 
Hiralal 20 Cal. 45 (P. C.), Pritkisingji v. Umedsingji 6 Bom. 
L. R. 98, Malubhai v. Sursangji 7 Bom. L. R. 821. 

The following propositions may be laid down about the 
allotment of shares on a partition: (1) When there, is a parti¬ 
tion between a father and his sons each son takes a share equal 
to that of the father ; (2) where the partition is only between 
brothers all of them share equally; (3) on the death of a 
member leaving male issue his right to a share oh partition 
passes to and is represented by his male issue ; (4) when there 
is a partition among members who are uncles and nephews or 
cousins, the allotment is per stirpes (according to the stock) 
as regards each branch and per capita among the members of 
the saipe branch. This rule is expressly laid down by KauV 
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HL 5., Yaj, n. 120, Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 372 v. 14) and Kst. 
(855-56). This last rule requires to be explained and illustrated. 
Yaj. n. 120 concisely states : “ in the case of those who claim 
through different fathers, the assignment of shares is according 
to the fathers ”. Kat. says: “ if an undivided younger brother 
dies, he (the elder brother or the other brother) should make 
the son of the former a partaker of the ancestral wealth, when 
he has not obtained from his grandfather livelihood (i, e. share 
of heritage); he should obtain from his paternal uncle or the 
uncle’s son the share which his father would have got (if alive); 
that very share would be the share according to law of all the 
brothers (who are the sons of the deceased brother). Or even a 
son (of that son of the brother dying) would obtain that share; 
beyond this (i. e. beyond the grandson of the deceased brother) 
there is cessation (of the right to demand a share)”. It was stated 
that in the ancestral property (paitamaha draoya) sons and 
grandsons equally have rights by birth, but in the case of the 
grandsons assignment of shares is made to them through their 


(Continued from the last page ) 


lucidly explained in Moro v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C, R. 444 (atpp. 461, 
466-67) and are quoted in Debi Parshad v, Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 
(F. B.) at p. 111. On these verses of the (p. 101) says 

that they do not refer to undivided coparceners, but rather to those 
who are re-united. Why it says so is not clear. The first verse of Kat. starts 
with the words and therefore the topic is that of undivided family 

and there is no express indication that it has changed to reunion in the 
following verse. The reason appears to be that takes the verse of 


r as referring to re-union on account of the word igry; in it. The words 
(in and (in^jR^TTR) mean the same 

thing and so probably thought that they referred to the same subject. 

The interpretation of (by ) is forced’ and is opposed to the 

explanation of most works like the (p. 482 ) and ny. 3?. p. 449, 

II. p. 279. They take as a dvanda compound 

meaning * those who are undivided ’ and * those who are divided \ while 
takes that word to mean * those who being once undivided are divided * 
(i. e. as a ). ^ TOW—acc. to the other digests means either * who 

dwell together* (in the case of the undivided) and * who reunite * (in the 
case of the divided). ‘ W W TOrt W 

R p. 482 ; 

i ftTOrnrorR ^ ^ i 

TO^ 1 5?. p. 449. Vide Moro v, Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 

p. 444 at pp 465-468 for several objections to the explanation of Devala’s 
verse offered by Niiakantha. 
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fathers and not in their separate individual capacity. This 
may be illustrated by some examples. 

A. Suppose A, B, C, D, 

_ 1 _E, F, G, H, J, K formed 

i X n 

I I I A, B, C, D all die with- 

E ”j j "j j f out making a partition, 

F G H J K B leaving one son E, C 
leaving two sons F, G, and D dying leaving three sons H, J, K. 
If E, F, G, H, J, K want to partition, then these six will not 
take one>sixth each, but the partition will be through their 
fathers i. e. E the only son of B will take one-third, F and G 
(the two sons of C) will take one-third (i. e. each will take 
one-sixth) and H, J, K will together take one-third (i, e. one- 
ninth each). The same will be the result if only A, B, C die, 
leaving D to K. Here D, the uncle of E, F, G, along with his 
three sons H, J, K will take one-third only. 

To take another example. 

A(dead) 


C(dead) 

D (dead) 

E (dead) 

1 

1 

F(dead) 

G (dead) 

02 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

H (dead) 

FI 

F2 F3 

1 

E. 


Suppose A the head of the joint family dies leaving a son 
B, two grandsons Cl and 02, three great-grandsons FI, F2, 
F 3, and one great-great-grandson E. Here E cannot demand 
a share, as he is beyond 4th from A the common ancestor A 
that died last. Therefore the joint property will be divided 
per stirpes into three parts, B taking one-third, C1 and 0 2 
together taking one-third and F1, F 2, P 3 together taking 
ono-third. 

One more illustration may be given, 

A(dead) 



I I I 

i 1 1 Cl B1 

BX B2 B3 
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Suppose A, the head of a Hindu joint family, dies leaying 
four sons, B, C, D, E and five grand-^sons, B1, B 2, B 3, C 1, D1: 
and then B dies. Then B3 receives his share, which is one- 
third of one-fourth ( = one-twelfth), goes out of the family and 
the rest continue joint. Then C dies, then D, then E, and then 
B 2, Then B1 sues C1 and D1 for his share. Here if we again 
apply the rule of per stirpes division, the property that 
remained at the date of the suit of B1 will be divided into three 
parts and B 1, 01 and D1 ( who represent three stocks, B,0, D) 
will each get one third of that property. This was so decided 
in Pranjivandas V, Ichharam 39 Bom. 734. The Madras High 
Court, however, holds that the rule of pe7* stirpes applies only 
when all the coparceners desire a partition at the same time and 
that if only some members separate at one time and others on 
a later occasion, regard should be had to the share allotted at 
the first partition in computing: the share to be allotted at the 
second partition. That is, according to the Madras High Court 
in the above case B1 will be entitled to one-third minus one- 
twelth (which latter was allotted to B3 when he left the 
family ). The Madras High Court says that its views are based 
not on strict principles of Hindu Law, but on necessary con¬ 
siderations of equity. Vide Manjanatha v, Narayana 5 Mad. 362 
and Narayana v. Shankar 53 Mad. 1 { F. B. at p. 6 ). 

Manu (IX. 47 ) emphatically states “ once is a parti¬ 
tion made, once is a maiden given in marriage, once does, a 
man say ‘ I shall make'a gift of this or that ’; these three are done 
only once by the good ”. This means that a partition once made 
is final and cannot ordinarily be reopened. But there are excep¬ 
tions to this rule. One viz. about the posthumous son born. 
after partition has already been mentioned above (pp. 595-597 ). 
Br.^204 (S.B.E. 33 pp. 373-74 verses 24-26) says, ‘Mf .a man; 
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leaving the country common to himself and his cchsharers goes 
to another country, his shate must undoubtedly be given to his 
descendant when the latter comes back to the original country. 
Whether he (the descendant) be the third or fifth or even seventh 
in descent (from the man who. left the country ) he would get 
the share that descends hereditarily provided his birth and 
family name are ascertained. The gotrajas (agnatic members 
of the family) should allow (a share in the ancestral) lands 
to the descendant of a man whom the manias 'arid neighbours 
know to be a co-owner (in the lands) by^ descent, when he 
comes (after a partition) to demand his share”. The V. R. 
explainsthat the rule of Devala (given above) about a 
claim to a share being allowed up to the fourth applies wheii all 
the members stay together in the same place or country, while 
the above rule of Br. allowing even the seventh in descent to 
claim his share after a partition has taken place applies where 
such descendant and his forefathers had migrated to a distant 
land. These rules of Br. indicate that, even after a long time, 
a descendant could claim his share in a joint faniily estate and 
no bar of limitation was allowed. 

Another rule is that where some property of the joint family 
had been fraudulently concealed by one member and was dis^ 
covered afterwards, or where some property was left out from 
partition either through mistake or accident, such property 
should be divided according to their shares among the persons 
who made the first partition. In this case there is no reopening 
of the partition once made,, but there is another partition. 
Manu IX. 218, Yaj. II. 126, Kaut. III. .5 . and Kat. .885-86 lay 
down^^^ this. Elat, says.: ‘ If (joint) wealth was concealed, but 
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is afterwards discovered, the sons should divide it equally with 
their .brothers in the absence of the father (i. e. even after his 
death). Whatever is concealed from each other (by the co¬ 
sharers ) or what was divided in an unjust manner and whatever 
was recovered (such as debts) after (partition) should be 
partitioned in equal shares. This is the view of Bhrgu 

In the Ait, Br. (VI. 7)^20^ it is said;‘He who deprives a 
person entitled to a share of his share, him he (who is deprived) 
punishes (or destroys). If he does not punish (or destroy) 
him (the depriver), then he punishes his son or grandson; but 
he does punish him ’. Manu IX. 213 declares that even the 
eldest brother who through greed deprives his younger brothers 
(of their shares) ceases to b& the eldest (i. e. forfeits his posi¬ 
tion as the eldest), is deprived of his (special) share (as eldest) 
and should be punished by the king. From these passages it 
follows that fraudulently concealing joint property or depriving 
a person of his share is condemned. This leads on to a 
divergence of views among commentators and digests. If a man 
conceals joint property at a partition, is he a wrongdoer or 
not? What he conceals is partly his own. Therefore the 
Dayabhaga'^®* (XELL 8) holds that there is no theft in this case, 
since a thief is commonly understood to be one who knowing 
that some thing belongs to another, makes it his own without 
any ground for so doing; while a co-sharer cannot be said to 
be no owner at all of the joint property. The Dayabhaga 
( XTTT. 11-12) says that Visvarupa and Jitendriya both held 
the same opinion that even if technically it may be called theft, 
still there is no sin attaching to it as smrtis allow him also who 
conceals joint property to share in it at the subsequent partition. 
The Yivadaratnakara (p. 526) states that HalSyudha also held the 
opinion that in suppressing some joint property the co-sharer 
did not incur the sin of theft. On the other hand the Mit., 
Apararka (p. 732), V, P. p. 555 hold that in view of Manu IX 213 
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( which declares even the. eldest as imnishable by .the king if he 
deprives his younger brothers of their due share) and the Ait. 
Br. there is the fault of theft in case a co-sharer fraudulently 
conceals joint property. The Mit. and V, P, further rely upon 
an example derived from the Purvamimaihsa in support of 
their view. When a cam (boiled food) of mudga pulse is 
prescribed and mudgas are not available, some substitute must 
be employed just as when rice is not available ntvcira grain 
may be employed. The parts of masa resemble those of mudga 
and some one may plausibly say that in the absence of mudgas, 
a caru of raSsas may be used. To this Jai. VI. 3. 20^“* replies 
that, since mdsas, varakas and kodraoas are forbidden as being 
unfit for use in sacrifices, one cannot take parts of masas as 
substitute for parts of mudgas though both may be so similar 
as not to be easily distinguishable. So the general prohibition 
against depriving another of his wealth holds good even in the 
case of goods that belong jointly to oneself and to others. . The 
Dayabhaga (XIII. 16 pp. 227-228) tells us that a predecessor of 
it named Balaka relied on this very nyuya of Jaimini and finds 
fault with him. It should be noted however that Kat. (888) re¬ 
commends that the king*^'® even if a complaint be lodged 
about fraudulent suppression by a co-sharer should not use 
force against the fraudulent suppressor but should make him 
give up the concealed property by persuasion or trick, Br. and 
Kat. declare that if there is a suspicion that some joint 
wealth has been concealed by a co-sharer, the koia ordeal may 
be resorted to, 
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If t^rd was a dispute whether a partition had already taken 
place>*Yai n. 149 mentions some of the indications that lead 
to Hie inference or proof of partition viz. ‘ the determination of 
th^ dispute follows from the testimony of kinsmen, cognates 
(lifcematernal uncle), other witnesses, a deed (of partition) and 
by ( the fact of) houses and fields being separately held. * Nar. 
( dayabhaga 36-41) gives more elaborate rules on the subject 
viz."that the status of division can be determined from the 
fact of their transactions (agriculture &c.) being separate, that 
the separate performance of religious rites is another indication 
of separation. ‘ Receiving and returning a debt, the beasts 
(kine &o.), food, houses and fields and servants must be separate 
in-the case of those who are divided, as also cooking food» 
performance of religious rites, income and expenditure. It is 
only divided persons ( and not undivided ones) that can become 
in respect of each other witnesses, sureties or debtors and 
creditors.: People should regard them to be divided even though 
there be-no deed of partition, in whose case these transactions 
are entered’ into openly with their co-sharers'. Yaj. H. 53 also 
declares that between brothers, husband and wife, father and 
son there cannot be, as long as they are undivided, the relation¬ 
ship of being sureties or witnesses for each other or of being 
debtor and creditor. Nar. (dayabhaga 41) and Kat. { 893 ) state 
that when for ten years brothers (and other members of a family) 
reside- (separately ) doing religious observances separately and 
have separate transactions, they should be known as separate 
so far as the ancestral estate is concerned. ^213 jg account 
of these passages that the courts say that presumably every 
Hindu family is joint in food, worship and estate and * that 
ceeser of commensality is an dement which may properly be 
considered in determining the question whether there has been 
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a partition of joint family property, but it,is. nd. conclusive \ 

Br. says.that where there are no witnesses nor a document, to 
prove partition, a conclusion may be arrived, at by inference, 

A few words may be said about the self-acquired property 
of the father or grand-father. According to the strict theory 
of the Mit, the son^^^^ acquires by birth an interest even in the 
self-acquired property of the father, but the'Mit. makes it clear 
that the son has no power to prevent his. father from disposing 
of his own self-acquisitions, but has to give his approval 
to his father’s alienations of his self-acquisitions* The. Mit. 
sets out two smrti texts viz. ‘ though immovable property and 
bipeds may have been acquired by the father himself, there can 
be no gift nor sale of them without (calling together or) 
consulting all the sons. Those that are born, those that are 
unborn and those that are in (their mother’s) womb expect 
maintenance (and therefore) there can be no gift nor sale*. 
But these have been treated by the Mit. and the Dayabhaga 
also as more or less recommendatory. If the father alienates 
his self-acquisitions without his son’s consent he may be held 
guilty of transgressing a smrti precept but the transaction does 
hold good and is valid, since a fact cannot be altered by 
even a hundred texts (as the Dayabhaga puts it). It should 
not be supposed that the Mit. was the first to propound this 
right as to self-acquisitions. Centuries before, the Visnu Dh. S. 
17. 1 expressly declared that as regards self-acquired property 
the father has absolute discretion to divide it as he pleases. 
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Kit. (839) also says that the son has no ownership in the 
father’s self-acquisition. When Ylj. U. 114 allows the father 

either to give the best share to the eldest son or to make an equal 
division among all sons, the Mit. explains that this unequal 
division holds good only as to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
Similarly when Nar. (dayabhaga 12) or Sahkha-Likhita say 
that the father may take two shares for himself, that is with 
reference to self-acquisitions, acc. to the Mit. Manu IX. 104 
stating that sons have no power over property during the life 
of the parents refers to the self-acquisitions of the parents. In 
modern times courts have followed the view that a Hindu 
father (or any Hindu person whatever) may give, sell or 
bequeath by will his self acquired property ( whether movable 
or immovable ) to any body he likes ( vide Eao Balwanl Singh v. 
Rani Kishori 25 I A. p. 54 at pp. 67-68 where the two verses cited 
by the Mit. were held to contain only a moral precept and not 
a rule of law capable of being enforced). 

Mr, Kishori Lai Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures on the 
MimlihsI rules of interpretation states ( p. 21) that ‘ Mitaksara 
bears the impress of Buddhistic influence ’. For this proposition 
he advances hardly any substantial evidence that will bear 
scrutiny. His reasons are mostly subjective and he refers to 
no ancient or medieval Buddhistic texts that elaborate the 
principle of taking property by birth or the rule of propinquity 
in deciding questions of inheritance, which two are the most 
fundamental tenets of the Mitaksara system. It appears that 
the evolution of the son’s right to partition, of his equality 
with his father, of the absolute rights of a person to his self¬ 
acquisitions was a gradual indigenous growth and had nothing 
to do with Buddhistic thought. Buddhists had hardly any 
independent set of juristic ideas or works different from those 
of the Brahmanical jurists and in medieval times countries like 
Burma professing Buddhism turned to Brahmanic codes like 
that of Manu for regulating succession, inheritance and allied 
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matters. ^219 Vide pp. 559-560 about the origin of Dayabhaga 
doctrines. 

In the preceding pages reference has been frequently made 
to sons, to their rights in ancestral property by birth and to 
their shares on partition. It is now time to refer to the various 
kinds of sons, principal ( mukhya ) and gauna (subsidiary or 
secondary). 

In H. of Dh, vol. H. pp. 560-561 passages from the Rgveda, 
the Tai, S., Sat. Br., Ait. Br., the sutras and smrtis emphasizing 
the importance of a son for the spiritual welfare of a man have 
been cited. The principal purposes served by the birth of a 
son are succinctly stated in the Ait. Br. 33. 1. viz. the son 
enables the father to pay off the debt he owes to his ancestors, 
to secure immortality ( amrtatva ) and heavenly worlds. These 
were the main purposes deemed to be served by a son in most 
remote times. Manu (IX. 106-107 ) and Yaj. I. 78 also mention 
these benefits. The desire was to continue and perpetuate the 
family (vai^iasxja avicchedah as the Mit. has it) and to provide for 
the performance and preservation of religious saau and offerings. 
This desire was common in ancient societies almost everywhere. 
The Sat. Br. XII. 4. 3.1 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 157) states ‘the father 
in later life subsists on the son and the son in early life subsists 
on the father *. The Nirukta^^^ (III. 4) quotes a rk verse ‘ thou 


• 1219. Vide * Notes on Buddhist Law ’ by John Jardine and • Principles 

of Buddhist Law ’ by Chan-toon (Rangoon, 1894) for the Dhammathats 
(Dharma&stras), their origin from Indian Codes and works and contents 
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Manu, In * Champa? by Dr. R, C. Majumdar in Inscription No. 65 of Jaya- 
Indravarman II dated sake 1010 it is said * He followed 18 titles of law pre¬ 
scribed by Manu (* Manumarga’). Manu VIII. 3 employs the words 

Vide also 'Indian influence on the Literature of Java 
and Bali * by Himansu Bhushan Sarkar pp. 93-94 and 104 for the influence 
of Manu on Javanese and Balinese codes and Dr.. Majumdar on 
' Suvarnadvjpa ’ part II pp. 1-23. 
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art born from each of the limbs, from the heart (of the father), 
thou art indeed one’s own self called son; mayst though live 
for a hundred autumns 1 Gradually the idea arose (probably 
suggested by etymologists) that the son saved the father from 
the Hell called put, as stated by Manu IX. 138 (=5.diparva 
229.14 = Visnu Dh. S. 15. 44 ). The son’s close connection with 
the offering of pindas to the ancestors is not much emphasized 
in the oldest works. But in the sutras, in Manu and the other 
smrtis this aspect of the benefits derived from the son is far 
more prominent than the others. In speaking of the putrika- 
putra Manu (IX. 136) declares ‘ he should offer pinda ’ (to his 
maternal grandfather ) and take the latter’s wealth. As three 
descendants (son, grandson and great-grandson) presented 
pindas to the ancestor, all three had extravagant praises besto¬ 
wed on them. Manu IX. 137 says: ‘ a man secures the (higher) 
worlds through (the birth of) a son, he obtains permanence 
(in those worlds) through a grandson, through the son of a 
grandson he wins the world of the Sun The Visnudharma- 
sutra 85.67 declares^^ ‘ A man should desire to have many sons 
(with the thought) that some one out of them may go to Gays 
or offer the Asvamedha sacrifice or let loose (in honour of the 
deceased father) a dark bull ’. Br. (q. in Par. M. I. 2 p. 305 ) 
states: ‘ the pitrs afraid of falling into Hell desire to have sons; 
(they think) one of them may go to Gaya and that one will 
save us; he will set at liberty a bull, he may perform sacrifices 
and execute works of public utility (like tanks, temples and 
parks), he will take care of us in our old age, he will offer 
Sraddha day by day ’. The Matsyapurana 204 (3-17 ) contains 
verses (that are called pt<rgid/Aos, verses sung by pitrs ) which 
breathe the hankerings of deceased ancestors after what 
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they expect their descendants to do such as offering water in 
holy rivers, siraddhas, going to Gaya, gifts of various kinds, 
construction of tanks, &c. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that purely secular bene¬ 
fits to be derived from sons were not thought of at all. People 
were alive to them but those benefits were submerged under the 
flood of extravagant ideas about the spiritual benefits derived 
from sons. For example, the Br. Up. 1. 5.16, after mention¬ 
ing the three worlds of men, pitrs and gods, declares that the 
world of men can be won only through the son ( while in I, 5.17 
there is eulogy of the son and instruction to him that he is 
Brahma, he is yajiia, he is the heavenly world). Nar. IV. 5 
says “ fathers wish to have sons on their own account think¬ 
ing in their hearts ‘ He will free me from low and high debts ’ 
Kat. (551) has a similar verse and makes the meaning of Nar. 
clear Vide above (under rnadana pp. 416-417 ). 

Besides the aurasa^ eleven or twelve kinds of subsidiary 
sons are mentioned by most ancient smrti writers. Ap. 
Dh. S. does not recognize any son except the aurasa, Ap. 
quotes certain verses which express the view of an ancient sage 
called Aupajanghani and which are also quoted by the Baud. Dh. 
S. according to which the aurasa was to be recognized as the only 
son (vide H. of Dh. Vol. 11. p. 602 n. 1417 for the quotation) 
Ap. n. 5.13.10 emphasizes that there can be no real gift or sale 
of one’s child ( danam krayciclharrnaicapatyasya na vidyate ). But 
Ap. Dh. S. clearly shows that it knew that ksetraja sons were 
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raised and forbids that practice. In II. 6.13.1-5 it states, 
‘ sons begotten by a man, who approaches in the proper season 
a woman of equal caste that has not belonged to another man 
(as wife) and that has been married to him according to the 
sastras, have the privilege to follow the occupations (peculiar 
to their castes) and to inherit property; if a man has sexual 
intercourse with a woman who had been married before to 
another or was not married legally to him or belongs to a 
different caste, they both incur sin and through that (i. e. their 
sinfulness) the son also becomes sinful In II. 10. 27. 2-6 A.p. 
condemns the practice of niyoga ‘ a husband (or his elders) 
shall not appoint a wife who occupies the position of a sagotra 
to others ( who are not sagotra), for they declare that a bride 
is given to the family (of the husband and not to the husband 
alone). This (practice of appointment) is forbidden (now) 
on account of the weakness of (men’s) senses. The hand of even 
a sagotra is ( deemed in law to be) that of a stranger, as well as 
that of any other person (except the husband). If the marriage 
vow is violated, both (husband and wife) go to Hell. ’ Qaut. 28. 
30-31, Baud. Dh. S. II, 2. 14-37, Vas. 17. 12-38, Arthasastra 
III. 7, Sahkha-Likhita (q. by V. R. p. 547 ), Harlta (q. by V. R, 
p. 549 ), Manu IX. 158-160, Yaj. II 128-132, Nar. (dayabhaga 
45-46), Eat. (q. by V. Nir. pp. 434-435), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 375-376 verses 33-35, 39-41), Devala (q. by Haradatta on 
Gaut, 28, 32, Dayabhaga X, 7-8 p. 147, V. R. p. 550), Visnu 
Dh. S. 15.1-30, MahSbharata ( Adiparva 120. 31-34 ), Brahma- 
purana (q. by Apararka p. 737 ), Yama (q. by V. R. p, 147 and 
D. C. pp, 80-81) enumerate the several sons in different 
sequences and sometimes under different names also. Taking the 
order in the Manusmrti as the basis, the following table will, 
it is hoped, convey some idea about their number, rank and 
importance. 
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Kind of son (acc. 
to Manu) 
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Aurasa 
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1228. The is called in a^rf^iT^ 120. 33. I understand 

sMhf, ^Tf??irr?r and in the airf^qj to be the same as ^Rrafi^sT, $nHr 

and respectively, snifhfei uft^cTflU WnftH: 

W 5TFr& I ^ « mtit 

?mtPr^«r i jS^^fWnrH ?T?^f fSrc%5r t 

J^nrnn^ • 120, 33-35. I take ^rrfilfen: as an adjective of and 

as It has to be noted that the (49. 3-11) 

mentions 20 sons In all and employs a peculiar terminology in several 
cases, viz. (also called ai^tsr), (for $f?r^), (meaning 

3rf^^nift?qqr), and speaks of 6 

siq^^fnrs (i. e. 3?3cit*Ts), qjpfN and 6 spm^s (^qrorfy, Itr, irnni, 
qpprqr and ^). The Anusasana (49. 11) expressly states that it is not pos¬ 
sible to deny altogether the status of sonship to these sons ( ^ 

ft«qr qiS qrcf&q). it then says (49. 20-21) that when a boy is abandoned 
by his parents and he is brought up by another and his natural parents are 
not known, he belongs to the caste of the man who brings him up and that 
even for and dVirgjar () eons saihskaras are to be perforh^ ai i£ 
they were one’s sons (49. 23-26). 
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Vignu Dfir S. (15. 27) mentions * yatra-kvaoanotpSdita ’ 
(^procreated anywhere) as the 12th and last. The com. .Vaijay- 
anti explains it in two ways: (1) procreated by a person on a 
wonian» regardless of whether she is his own or another’s wife or 
whether she is of the same caste or not, whether she is married 
or unmarried, whether her marriage has been consummated or 
not; (2) the son of a man from a ^udra woman not married to 
him. Even in the last sense he cannot be called saudra (whom 
Manu IX. 178 and Yaj. i 91 define as the son of a sudra wife 
froni a brahmana). Harlta as quoted in the V. R. p. 549 men¬ 
tions a son called * sahasa drsta ’ ( seen by chance), who seems 
to be probably the same as krtrima. The feaudra is omitted by 
several writers (even ancient ones) like Gautama, Xautilya 
and Harita. Manu speaks of only twelve sons (IX. 158) and 
does not enumerate the putrikaputra among them, though he 
speaks of the putrika (IX. 127 and 134 and elsewhere) as equal 
to the son. It is therefore that Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 375 verse 33) 
states that of the thirteen sons mentioned in succes&ion by 
Man^ the legitimate son of the body ( aurasa) and the putrika 
{the daughter appointed as a son ) continue the family. Vas. 
17; 12 emphatically declares (dvadaia ityeva putrah puravadfstahi) 
that only twelve sons have been noticed by the ancient (sages) 
and it is no doubt true that most writers generally enumerate 
twelve. A smrti text quoted by Haradatta on Gautama and 
by the Dattaka-mlmaihsa mentions 15 kinds of sons. Vide note 
below The number is arrived at by counting the putrika 


1229. gfte nr g gf; » 

^ W « q. by eXfW on 28. 32, p. 68. The compound 

is to be taken'and The word btjin is the epithet 

of the: man who is appointed to beget issue in the practice of rniyoga, the, 
being the son. begotten by such a mah, who (the son) is deemed by 
^me to be the son of both ( of the begetter and of the husband of the wife). 
Dr. Jolly in Tagore Law Lectur^ on partition &c. p. 146 is wrong in taking 
*bqia*as ‘the son procreated with another man's wife’, ‘Bijin’is em¬ 
ployed by Gaut, IV. 3 and Mahu IX. 51-53 in the sense given above. Vide 
H, of Dh. ll. p. 599 n. 1409 for bIjin, ksetra (meaning wife) and ksetrika* 

Jifwntewn 5<>«s 

f7.' 23-24.' t.aghu-3^valayana (21. 14-15)^ says that though certain 
^<mde Hat the Kun^ and Golaka.sons should have the samskaraa 
f^rforined oh tbeoi. ^that was the practice in other ages and that it is prohi- 
Mted in the Kali age. 
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(daughter appointed aa a son) and the putrik&putra (the' eon of 
tiiie appointed daughter ) ^ two, dividing the k^traja: into two 
viz. as the son of the begetter ( bijin ) and as the son of the wife 
(i. e. of the husband of the wife) and the son produced any¬ 
where (as mentioned by Viapu Dh. S.) is isth and the last. The 
Parasiarasmrti (IV. 23 - 24 ) mentions, besides Eunda and Golaka, 
only five kinds of sons. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to give brief definitr, 
ions of the twelve or thirteen kinds of sons from Manu and other 
writers. The legitimate son (aurasa) is one begotten by a man, on 
his own wedded wife of the same caste. The putrikapiitra**^ is 
of two kinds; (1) a sonless man may appoint his daughter as his 
son (she is then called piUrika and treated as a son); (2) or she 
may be given to a person in marriage with the stipulation ‘ I. 
give you in marriage this brotherless girl decked with orna¬ 
ments; the son born of her will be my son’. In this case the 
son born of the daughter so given becomes the son of his mater¬ 
nal grandfather. The ksetraja (the son of the wife) is one who 
is begotten on a man’s wife ( or widow) by a aagotra (agnatic 
kinsman) or by one not of the same gotra, according to the 
rules of niyoga, when the man himself is either dead or Impotent 
or suffering from (an incurable) disease. That is the son given 
(datiaka or dattrima) whom his father or mother gives as a son 
affectionately in a time of distress with water and who is cff 
the same caste (as the adopter). He is the son called krtrima 
(made) whom a man makes his son, the latter being of the 
same caste, being clever in distinguishing between right and 
wrong and being endowed with the qualities a son should 
possess. He is the son born, secretly ( gv4hcip(mna or gu4hctja 
as he is called by Baud, and Yaj.), who is born in a man’s 
house, it being not known who is his begetter; and he belongs 
to him of whose wife he is born. He is the son called apaviddha 
(cast off) whom a man receives as his son after he has been 
abandoned by his parents or by one of them. The kdnina (mai¬ 
den’s son) is one whom a maiden bems secretly in the house of 
her father and he belongs to him who marries her afterwards. 

1230. gflrensetI mi meig (s'*. J'»)—ewiged 

i ertvft ItWi w it ^ 

• »v. P- 

first sense laeniioned above in the text the word gfitengit is dissolved 
ss;fWrqv^i ( egS^U1W) and in the 2nd as gg; 

compound). The on vf. II, 128 gives.the same exj^anation. 
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saho^ha (xecdved together with th6 bride) is the son born 
of at woman who was pregnant at the time of marriage, whether 
tiiat fact was known or unknown (to the person marrying her) 
and he belongs to the person who weds the (pregnant) woman. 
The hrUa {son bought) is one who is bought by a person from 
his father and mother for making the boy his son, whether the 
boy be equal or unequal (in qualities). The paumrbham (the 
son of a remarried woman) is one to whom a woman, being aban¬ 
doned by her husband or being a widow, gives birth after she 
contracts a second marriage of her own accord. He, who, 
having lost his parents or being abandoned by them without 
proper cause, gives himself to a man (as a son) is called 
svayamdatta (a son self-given). The son whom a brahmana 
begets through lust from a sudra wife is called pSrasava (or 
Saudra), since he, though living, is (like a) corpse. 

The list of twelve or thirteen kinds of sons looks rather 
formidable, has puzzled and misled even great scholars into 
making all sorts of sweeping assertions and putting forward 
untenable theories about the origin and necessity of so many 
sons. For example. Dr, Jolly in his ‘ Recht md Side' ( English 
tr, p, 156) observes ‘ Tlie twelve kinds of sonship, which to some 
extent are based on the illicit connection of the mother and for 
the greater part have nothing to do with the blood-relationship 
of the son with the father, are probably the most striking feature 
of Indian family law. The cause of this abnormal importance 
being attached to male issue is to be sought, according to the 
smrtis, in the offering of sacrifices to the marm which depends 
upon the male issue; yet, however, originally an economic 
motive was perhaps a more important factor in it—to get for 
the family as many powerful workers as possible *. The learned 
writer appears to hold that the smrtis regarded all the secondary 
sons as equally competent to confer spiritual benefit and that 
at one and the same time a man could have all or most of them 
as sons. But he is mistaken in both these respects. The very 
definition of putrikaputra, ksetraja^*^ and dattaka given by 
many of the smrtis show that one who has already an aurasa 


123L I IX, 127 ; fWi^- 

28, 16; 

q *<if I ix,S9: 

q, by IJW. *ft, p, I end 
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0 on, grandson or great-grandson could not have a putrikaputra, 
a ksetraja or an adopted son. If the definitions of all the 12 
or 13 kinds of sons are carefully analysed, it will be quite 
apparent that the long list is due to the ancient writers’ great 
penchant for divisions and sub-divisions based upon very slight 
differences of circumstances. The several kinds can be classi¬ 
fied into three or four groups as done by Devala. All the 
five sons called daUaka^ krtrima^ svayaihdaUa and apaviddha 
are sons who are affiliated by a person under various circumst¬ 
ances. There is no tinge of any illicit connection of the mother 
in any one of these, the one thing common to all of them 
being that they are the sons of one man and are treated by 
another as his. Similarly the paunarhhava and iaudra are the 
legal sons of the man himself, but there is opprobrium attaching 
to them, because in the first case the mother contracted a re¬ 
marriage (which was very much condemned by the smrtis) and 
in the other a brahmana married a siudra woman (which also 
was looked down upon, if not absolutely forbidden as done by 
Yaj. I. 56). The paunarhhava son of a dvija is still called a 
dvija by Manu in. 181, but Manu only provides that he is not 
fit to be invited at a sraddha. The putrika (the daughter 
appointed as a son) is the man’s own child and the putrik^- 
putra also is the man’s own grandchild and both these are 
special cases of adoption and no question of mother’s illicit 
connection arises in these. So out of 13 kinds of sons, nine were 
entirely free from any taint of illicit connection. Tliere remain 
only the four viz. ksetraja, gudhotpanna, kanina, sahodha. 
The ksetraja was in a class by himself and was a survival of an 
ancient practice prevalent in many countries all the world over, 
which had been condemned in India by Ap. (as shown above on 
p. 644) and his predecessors several centuries before the Christian 
era. It may, however, be pointed out that some medieval writers 
held the view that several secondary sons like the dattaka, 
krita &c. could be had by a man having no aurasa son.^^ 

1232. iSTO I 

" u ^q. by x. 7 p. 147 , t. p. 550, on A 

28. 32. • The and would be amiTST, the WsT would 

be the and would be ^ (and also 

xitm) and and may be called 

1232a. Vide the of (D. C. Ms. No. 203 of 

1886-92, folio lib) ‘ 
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The chief concern of the snirtiB as shown clearly by the 
AnuSSsanaparva (chap. 49 quoted above on p. 645) and tiie 
com: of Nllakantha was to provide for the maintenance and 
the performance of the samskuras of those children that may 
be dither abandoned by their parents or may be under the 
cloud of illegitimacy. 

There is great confusion and contradiction among the 
sutras and smrtis about the place of the several kinds of sons 
and about their rights. For example, Gautama (probably the 
most ancient among extant sutrakaras) assigns the 10th 
place to the putrikaputra, while Baud., Kaut., Yaj, Br. and 
Devala give him the 2nd place and Vasistha, Sahkha-Likhita, 
Nar., and Visnu put him 3rd. The dattaka is placed very low 
in the list by most works except by Manu, Gaut., Baud., Br. and 
Brahmapuraua (which put him 3rd or 4th). The 12 kinds are put 
in two groups by some works. Gaut. (28. 30-31) provides that 
the aurasa, ksetraja, datta,krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha 
are riUhabhdjah, (take the wealth) and also belong to the golra of 
the man whose sons they are, while the other six take only the 
gotra but not the wealth. Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 36-37) employs the 
same words rikthabhajal^ and gotrabJidjal^ but differs from Gaut. in 
including putrikaputra among * rikthabhajah ’ and omitting him 
from the group of ‘ gotrabhajah’.'^ss Another division (each 
having six kinds) is into bandhu-dayada or ddyadaJMndhava 
(Manu IX. 158-159 and Nar. dayabhaga 47) and adayddabandham 
(Manu IX. 160, Vas. 17. 38, Nar. dayabhaga. 47). The first 
group* acc. to Manu, comprises aurasa (also putrika), ksetraja, 
datta, krtrima, gudhotpanna and apaviddha. They are so called 
because they take the wealth of their father and also of his 
kinsmen (in the absence of nearer heirs), while the members 
of the 2nd group (which acc. to Manu IX. 160 comprises kanina. 


.. Rwrrsr; • 

28. 30-31 ; ijil 


What is meant by is not quite certain. Does it mean 

' they take the wealth of their father and of his kinsmen' or does it mean 
'they take the wealth of their father alone and of no one else 
appears to hold that has the first sense. Sqt ^ 

^ 1X. 7 p. 147. Both the on qf-. II. 132 and 
the explain in the first of the two senses set out above, 

147 . 

n I It m. 7. 
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sahodha, krita, paunarbhaTa. svayaihdatta and saudra) arg 
only bandhavas (I e. belong to the gotra of their father), but 
cannot succeed to the wealth of their father’s kinsmen. Here 
also there is no agreement among the smitis. Vas. (17. 5-25), 
Sahkha-Likhita (q. in V. R, p. 247), NSr. dayabhaga 47 and 
Harlta include in the first group aurasa, ksetraja, putrikaputra, 
paunarbhava, kanina and gudhaja and the rest in the 2nd group. 
Eaut. asserts that only the aurasa son succeeds as heir to the 
kinsmen of his father while the others (that are not procreated 
by him) succeed only to the father who brings them up, but 
not to his kinsmen. Yaj. U. 132 states that each of the twelve 
kinds mentioned by him takes the wealth of the father and 
offers •piv4oi' to him in default of the preceding one and further 
requires that this is so only if it is certain that the sons are of 
the same caste as that of the father. Gaut. 28, 32 states that^^ 
the kanina and the other sons called gotrdbhd.jah (in 28.31) take 
only one fourth of the estate of the father if no aurasa nor any 
of the other sons called riUMbhajalf, exists (and the rest of‘the 
estate is taken by the sapindas), while Eaut., Devala and Efit. 

(857 ) state that the dattaka, ksetraja and other kinds of song 
are entitled to one third share only if an aurasa is born 
provided they are of the same varva and that if they are of a 
different caste, they are only entitled to food and raiment. If a 
man, having no son, made his daughter a putrika or thinking 
himself to be impotent bad a ksetraja son or adopted a son 
and then an aurasa son was born, difficult questions of the dis¬ 
tribution of his property arose on which there was no un¬ 
animity. Manu IX. 163 says that only the aurasa son is 
entitled to all the paternal wealth and all the other kinds 
should be given mairitenance in order to avoid the fault of 
being cruel. But as regards the case where a putrika is first 
made and then an aurasa is born Manu (IX. 134) prescribes 
that these two should divide the paternal estate equallywhile 

1234. 28. 32 ; % JWt# jrfhitfl* 

uiiilwt I ^ q. by qrirotn x. 7. p. i47; 

gm: • wW eiwfhg irt 4 ii *o i qeeMeft » emvr. 
q. by <» Vf. w. 132. qnnTr>r x. 13 p. 148 and f^. f^. p. 150 read gift- 
vhafTis in enm. 5 i 3I4W1? ( 

III. 7. Th* aq e r w (foUo 93fr) says qspturr read ‘ , 

1235, appears to combine Menu IjC. 163 and 134 .» 
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Manu IX. 164 asks the aurasa to give 1/5 or 1/6 of the paternal 
Wealth to the ksetraja. This confusion and contradiction about 
the places and the shares of the several sons leads one to infer 
that the institution of several kinds of sons was not very 
common or generally recognized, was rather confined to some 
localities or communities and was dying out even in the times 
of the ancient smrtis, if it ever existed in full force at all 
at any time. 

As regards gudhaja, kanlna and sahodba there is this to 
be said. They were the result of illicit connection; but some 
one had to maintain them, to bring them up and be their 
guardian. The smrtis when they assign these as the sons of 
the husbands of the women of whom they are born are really 
providing for these matters of maintenance and guardianship. 
Br. says that dattaka, apaviddha, krita, krta, and saudra, if of pure 
caste and pure actions, are middling, while the ksetraja, paunar- 
bhava, kanina, sahodha and gudhaja are condemned by the good 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 376 verses 40-41 The kanina was to be 
ilnder the guardianship of the father of the girl ( Yaj. IL 129 ) 
till she remained unmarried, but when she married the damsel’s 
son came under the dominion of the person who married her 
( Manu IX. 172 ). The very fact that the kanina was assigned 
to the husband who married the girl shows that this was done 
because it was deemed that by marrying such a girl the 
husband condoned her past lapses. Similarly in the case of 
sahoifha, it was deemed that either the child must have been 
procreated by the husband himself before marriage or that he 
condoned the conduct of the wife. It appears to have been 
thought that when the husband (the party most concerned) did 
not openly object it was not open or allowable for any one 
else even by proof that the child was kanina or sahodha to call 


1236. ^ I m-qTrr# 

If. q. by ft. p. 552 ; fnSf (q. by ft. 552 ) designates gfnr, and 
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gsT iOT: I <1^5^ t iN <«i“a!ii8i h 

H. The verse is quoted by ?• 455. IV- 60 calls a H|irui 

who persists in the profession of arms after a season of distress is over 
The23. 22 has that word. ^ q ilo aOtO 

q by sq.rj. p. 486 

wbicb ftlsO qtt6(e&the verse (roqi qn and both sispvately. 
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for the abandonment of the child. Similar remarks apply to 
the gudhaja. As shown in H, of Dh. vol. II. pp. 571-573 if the 
wife was guilty of adultery the husband had certain powers 
of correction over the wife, but if he chose to be complaisant, 
then the smrtis did not compel him to disown or abandon the 
child. These very smrtis (like Gautama, Vas., Nar.) that are 
very harsh on women for adultery allow the gudhaja, kanina 
and sahodha to be secondary sons. So the only way in which 
these two attitudes can be reconciled is by holding that when 
the husband condones moral lapses on the part of the woman 
whom he had accepted as his wife the smrtis provide for the 
maintenance, guardianship and succession of such offspring of 
illicit connection. Even among medieval commentators there 
was divergence about paunarbhava, kanina, sahodha and 
gudhaja; Medhatithi on Maiiu IX. 181 holds that they are 
entitled to nothing but food and raiment in any case, while 
the Mit. ( on Yaj. 11. 132 ) holds that even the kanina and the 
rest take the father’s wealth in default of aurasa and the other 
kinds of sons. The Mit. (on Yaj. I. 90) however holds that 
kanina, sahodha and gudhaja being the outcome of adultery 
cannot be savarna with the husband of their mother, are really 
different from savarna sons and even anuloma and pratiloma 
sons. 

A good deal can be said about the spiritual benefit supposed 
to be derived from secondary sons. 

> ' I' 

The high eulogy bestowed on the son in the Vedic and 
smrti literature has reference only to the aurasa son. Manu IX. 
180 asserts that the eleven kinds of sons viz. ksetraja and the 
rest ( except aurasa and putrika) are merely substitutes for the 
real son, admitted to prevent the cessation of religious rites 
and in IX. 181 Manu states the final conclusion that such sons 
as the k^raja that are procreated from the seed of others really 
belong to hipi from whose seed they spring and not to the 
other man (who takes them up). (g g E, 33 p. 375 

verses 35-36) declares: ‘ thirteen sons were enumerated in 

1237. jutbi ngsit 
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order by Manu, out of whom only the aurasa and putrika are 
the cause of propagating the line. Just as oil is declared by 
the good to be a substitute (in sacrihces) in the absence of 
clarified butter, so the eleven kinds of sons in the absence of 
auram and putrika^^^ (are admitted merely as substitutes and 
not the real thing ).* Although Yaj. II. 13^ declares that each 
succeeding one out of the twelve kinds of sons takes the estate 
in the absence of each preceding one and offers to the 
deceased owner, yet the efficacy of the pindas offered by the 
several sons was deemed to differ very much. Manu leaves no 
room for doubt on this point when he says (IX. 161) ‘a man 
desiring to cross beyond the gloom (of bad worlds, hells) through 
(or with the help of) bad sons (such as the ksetraja) secures 
a result similar to what a person crossing (a sheet of) water 
in a leaking boat secures The idea is that secondary sons 
cannot confer the same spiritual benefit as the atirasa son can. 
Medhatithi on Manu IX. 166 and the D. M. explain this very 
clearly, An aurasa son confers the highest spiritual benefit. 
The substitute sons ( as indicated by the very use of the word 
pi'otimdhi ) confer a much less benefit. Even a man’s widow 
can perform his sraddha if he be sonless, but as she 
could not offer the parvaiiia srMdha her act was not deemed to 
be as efficacious as a sraddha performed by a son,^^^ Jaimini 
devotes several sutras to the subject of pi'otinidhi ( a substitute) 
in VI 3.13-41. The main conclusion established is that gene¬ 
rally speaking there can be no substitute as regards the deoata 
(the deity to which a particular offering is directed by the Veda 
to be offered in a particular sacrifice), the fire (ahavanlya 
and other consecrated fires), the rmrdra (which is to accompany 
a particular offering) and certain rites specifically prescribed 
to be done in a sacrifice (such as ‘samidho yajati’in DarSa- 
purnamasa) and the svanun (the sacrificer). On Jaimini VI 

1238. ^ ftqwyrnr; 

on ng. IX. 181; r 
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3. 35 Sahara makesit clear that in employing & pratividhi 
the Yedic rite becomes deficient and does not yield the full 
reward of the religious act. The SatyS^dha Sr, S, IlL 1, 
asserts**** that there can be no substitute for the sacrificer, the 
wife, the son, the place, time &c. (prescribed by theVedic texts 
for any rite). Therefore it is clear that there was difference of 
view among very ancient writers about the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from substitute sons. The natural human tendency 
to simplify matters and water down strict injunctions prevailed 
and it began to be thought that even subsidiary sons conferred 
some spiritual benefit (though not as much as the aurasa son). 
For about two thousand years the ksetraja and other sons have 
been prohibited by the smrtis. For example, Br states that 
Manu first describes the procedure of niyoga and then forbids it, 
that it is impossible to practise niyoga in the dvapara and kali 
ages owing to the deterioration in man’s knowledge and tapas 
(vide H, of Dh, vol, II, p. 603 n. 1418 for the quotation), The 
passage from Saunaka forbidding sons other than auram and 
dattaka in the Kali age quoted by AparSrka and others has been 
cited above (n, 1131), 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several sons, 

Aurasa. Baud. Dh. S. II. 2,14, Manu IX. 166, Vas. 17. 13, 
Yisnu Dh. S. 13. 2, Kaut. HI. 7 and others define the aurasa as 
the son procreated by a man himself from his wife married 
aoc. to sacramental forms prescribed by the sastra. From Ap. 
(quoted above in n. 1227) and Baud, it follows that the aurasa 
is only the son procreated on a wife of the same varna as that 
of the husband; but this was the purists’ view. Others including 


1240. aunt ft Jjftftft: I ^ ft WSBWT I 

ftqPBT: I vwr on VI. 3. 35. , 

1241. W mvivt: 

W I i g i v wwahff in. l. The D. M. (pp. 33^34) explains 

this sutra about there being no nftftrft in place of a son by saying that it 
is restricted to certain ^anta matters only such as the ‘ Pitaputrlya saman 
or the uttering of a benediction in the words * tantave jyotismatim &c.' 
and that if the sufra were taken as forbidding a substitute for a son 
everywhere, it would be opposed to Manu (IX. 180 
Atri. ‘ ST ••• nftftlftt: » fft 

ag[' iraift q iw iftumw i nt ’ yyuftftPSt gart 3ii#cnir- 

1iiv vw 5^ wnn awft 

1 fW. Ift. pp, 33-34, Vide^^.^?i?3. 8, 
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such medieval worice as the Mit. (on Yaj. 11.133 ), the PSrijata 
and Apararka hold that even the son procreated on a wife 
manfied in the anuloma order (e. g. the son of a brahmana 
from a ksatriya wife or of a ksatriya from a vaisya caste wife) 
was also durasa. The exception was the son of a brahniana 
from a ^udra wife, who was called saudra or pdraiava and 
distinguished from the technical aurasa. From the definition 
of aurasa given by all smrti writers (and the dicta of such 
commentaries as the Mit.) it follows that in order to be an 
aurasa the procreation and the birth of the son must both be 
after the marriage. But the Privy Council held long ago in 
Pedda Awani v Zemindar of Manmgpwi (1 1. A. 382, 293) 
that procreation after marriage is not distinctly necessary for 
legitimacy as a son even according to the ancient texts, that 
to hold so would be an inconvenient doctrine and that the 
Hindu Law is the same in that respect as the English Law.^^ 

From the times of the Rgveda people prayed for the birth 
of an aurasa son and did not like to adopt the son of another. 
A Bgvedic poet exclaims (VII. 4. 7-8) ‘ As the wealth (son) 


1242. i ni. 7; 

I u. II. 2. 14; ^ f^7 

H m \ 

^ mfemcn «f^. p. 554; ^ 

) I f^RTT- oil VT* II* 133 ; 

^ ’T srraprfil^T^tl l anura? p. 740. Vide p. 651 for the 

same views. The (folio 93a) however remarks, ‘ 

I. Vide/X. 1130 above. The position of the Mit. is 
somewhat remarkable. The Mit, admits that niyoga is not allowed in the 
present Kali age (vide above p. 628 ) and it quotes a smrti text to that 
effect, but it allows the sons of anuloma marriages to be aurasa and to 
succeed before every other kinds of sons. Therefore it follows that the 
Mit. either did not know the passages of Saunaka and of the 
Naradyiapurana ( purvardha 24. 13 ) which forbade marriage with 
asavarna girls for the twice-born classes in the Kali age or did not hold 
them to be authoritative. I *•• 

^ ^fSTTf44H5N: M 24. 13 and 16). 

1243. As this is a decision of the highest tribunal for British India it 
must be taken to be the law. The Privy Council was probably influenced 
by the description of such secondary sons as the sabodha. The decision is 
in accordance with English Law and section 112 of the Indian Evidence 
Act. ^ideT)r. Fannerjee^s ^Marriage and^ siridhana’ p. 177 for criticism 
of the P, C. decision. 
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of ‘another(who te uncoliiiGCted )'^ to be avoided, go may we 
bff masters of vrealth of our own (i, e. soir of bur body); O t 
Agni, the child of another cannot be one’s offspring; it may be 
so in the casa of the fooli do not spoil our path^ A stranger^ 
born of another’s lolns^ though very pleasing, should. hot be 
taken, should not be even thought of in the inind (as one’s: son); 
Then he goes back to the same house (from which he came) j 
may a vigorous, victorious, newly born son come to us 1 ”^^44 
In modern times the courts generally recognize only twc 
kinds of sons, viz. uurasa and datiaka, the other kinds of sons 
being held to be long since obsolete. Vide Nagindas v. Bachoo 
43'I. A. 56, 67. But two more kinds of sons have been recognized 
in modern times in certain provinces only, viz; the krtrima in 
Mithila (modern Tirhoot) and the putrikaputra among the 
Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar, both of which will be dealt 
with below, 

Putrikaputra, The two meanings of this word given by th^ 
Mit. and others relying on Vas. have been stated above (p. 647 )• 
Kaut. in. 7, Yaj. H. 128, Manu IX. 134 declare the putrika or 
putrikaputra to be equal to the aurasa son. The conception 
underlying the putrika has a hoary antiquity. There are traces 
of the putrika in the Ilgveda itself. Vas.^^*^ XVn. 16 refers to 

1244. q ft TO SnoRV TTV: HtTV: I ^ 

uf f% 5?fT; H 5T ft- imnurw: ^ i siur 

« q?. vil. 4. 7-8. The verses are 
rather obscure, particularly the first one. The meaning given above is that 
of such an ancient writer as Yaska in Nir. III. 1-3. He says that these two 
verses support the view that the son belongs to the begetter (and not tb 
the adopter): * ?RIUT VSU I qftro® h ' 

Compare anq. U. % H. 6. 13. 5 ‘^cqi^p^: 5 ^ % arTgrorac*• The 

says that the verse ( q inTTV ) does not really mean to prohibit the 
adoption of sons but is intended to extol the aurasa, as otherwise it would be 
opposed to the indications contained in the story of the acceptance of 

Sunah^pa as a son and to the words of the latter * may I become your son '• 
^ imnn — t— si^roi 

ira i f^r. fir. in 

^ i|lf« p. 250. gtrtf ?TW 5 ^ 1 ^ are the words of in WT. 33. 5. 

1245. arsTprr i wfiw 

n. 16; stnniH ^rr «Rrrepr^ 

W fioftS aicrrs H Kf. 1.12f. 7; the fsi^ (HI. 5) comments ‘ arai^if 

1^; ft g g f Hur n<r?tK >••• 

rni«HN(: H li 17.-1. • The fil'tfns in. 4 reads srairr^ .1^ 

TTremsf: afid wcpladhe anwgW ’ft^l fit tg fi lr V > 

feannf«T«iTa[^^s^qfinir: i.~ ■ — 
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Bg. 11S4.; 7 In connection with putriks. That verse contadhs 
foiir. Biiniles in describing the advent of {Dawn) ‘ As a 
woman that has no brother comes back to (her) male relations,... 
Itirn a smiling damsel the Dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)’. 
The Nirukta (IIL 5 ) explains the first quarter as meaning that 
a brotherless maiden (after marriage) comes back to her 
paternal line for continuing that line and for offering piv4(ts 
{to her paternal ancestors) and does not go to her husband’s 
line. The Bg. in several places refers to the difficulty of getting 
brotherlesB maidens married and to the fact of their remaining 
in their father’s house as old maidsns; vide Bg. IL 17, 7 ‘ amajur- 
iva jnlrdk saca sati ’ and IV. 5. 5. The Atharvaveda 1.17. 1 
states ‘ like brotherless sisters let these stand still with their 
splendours gone ’. Yaska explains that, as brotherless maidens, 
when married, bar the way to the continuance of the family 
of their husbands and to offering of pindas (through their son), 
BO are these red arteries &c. Yaska (Nirukta III. 4 ) relies for 
the appointment of a brotherless daughter as a son upon 
another very obscure verso of the Bg. (HI. 31, 1‘ the 
husband declares (or promises) that the father may regard (the 
daughter’s son) as his son’s son ’. The Nirukta (III. 5) quotes 
a Vedic text * one should not marry a brotherless (girl), for 
she becomes (her father’s) son ’ and holds that it expressly 
prohibits marriage with a brotherless maiden and also declares 
that such a girl becomes a son to her father. The brotherless 
maiden is appointed as a son by express agreement, but accord* 
ing to Gautama 28.17 the opinion of one school (which he does 
not approve) was that a brotherless girl became a putrika by 
the mere unilateral intention of the father and therefore one 
should not marry a brotherless maiden for fear that the father 
(without expressly stipulating so) might intend her to be 
putrika. Manu III. 11 contains a similar caution. This re* 
commendation not to marry a brotherless maiden continued 
down to the days of Yaj. (1. 53 ‘aroginim bhratnnatim ’), 
though in modern times many would prefer to marry such a girl, 
provided the father was well-off. Manu IX. 140 states that the 

1246 . vnlral i ftm vw 

W » sr. III. 3l. l. The ftww ni. 4 explains 

<fi«t i... i. 

1247. Wniid)<i<iv«d'^<»s SRV stsipnvr 

UiVW*. SWISS I ffww III. 5. on ^I. I. 53 etetes that «nran£|^ 

ftc, is a text o{ the Bhallavins. ituia on 113 IX. 132 qnotes xusiifi •*. 
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ihree pindas that the putrikaputra offered were respectively 
to his mother, to the mother’s father and to the mother’s 
paternal grand-father. 

The patrikSputra is no longer recognised anywhere in 
India except among the Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar. Vide 
Thakdor Jedmath v. Court of Wards 3 I. A. 163,167, Babui Rita v. 
Babu Puran 1 Pat. L. J. 581, Kumaran v. Naraijanan 9 Mad. 260, 
Chemnauth v. PcUakuzhu 25 Mad. 662, 31 Mad. 310. It appears 
that even a Madras authority like the SmrticandrikS*^* was not 
aware of the prevalence of the putrikaputra in Malabar. 

Ksetraja. This kind of son arose from the practice of 
niyoga. The origin of this practice and the limitations under 
which it was allowed have been dealt with at length in H. of 
Dh. vol. IL pp. 599-607. One matter not mentioned therein is 
this that the Brahmapurana states that ksetraja sons were very 
common among ksatriyas since they had no progeny either 
because they were cursed (by sages for their misdeeds) or 
because they were constantly engaged in war,“*’ The Baud. 
Dh. S. IL 2. 21-23 and Kaut. III. 7 declare the ksetraja to be 
the son of two fathers, to have two gotras and to offer pindas 
to both fathers (provided there is no aurasa son born subse¬ 
quently ) and to take tUeir wealth and that in offering each 
pinda they have to associate it with two names. It is to be 
noted that the Mit. on Yaj. 11. 127 introduces the ksetraja as 
dvyamusySyana, although that word, as will be seen later on, 
has another significance also. The Madanaptrijita (p. 651) also 
regards ksetraja and dvyamusyayana as synonyms. The 
VivadatUvdava (folio 122) states that the dvyamusyayana and 
sons of intercaste marriages being forbidden in Kali it does 
not enter into any discussion about the rules of allotting shares 
to them. 


1248. m qvnwTfircwsaiiwtw} W 

11. p. 289. Vide n. 11|0. 

1249. wyt g ^n q [<v tr s t jjnmt irm i aw w 

quoted by p. 737. 

• 1250. w qs %ifhiw I 

w ^Ttsdilr I wvw 5»4r * 

fft « St. 11. 2. 21-23 ; W tljt ftsNt St 

twiflsirewiRr • anisw nt 7; ‘ gsngiRtnmcs fiNtts^wstw 
ftWfs f^. «r. folio 122. 
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- ■ Dattohdi This will he dealt with separately later on. 

■ i Krtrima~-{ or kria, as in NSr. dayabhSga 46). According to 
Mann IX 169, Yaj, II. 131, Baud. Mi. S. II. 3. 25 and 
the Miti and other works a krtrima is a . person (of tlw same 
paste as the adopter) who has no parents and who is adopted 
with His otm consent by the tempting offer of wealth. He is 
distinguished from the dattaka by the fact that he is not giren 
tiy the father or mother and by the fact that his own consent is 
necessary (so that he must be major according to the ancient 
Hindu Law). Such a son is recognized in modern times only 
in Mithila (Tirhoot) and the adjoining districts and among the 
Nambudri br&hmanas of Malabar (as held in Vasudevan v. 
Secretary of State 11 Mad. 157). Considerable case law exists 
about the krtrima adoption, for which Mulla’s Hindu Law 
pp. 563-564 (9th ed.) and Mayne’s Hindu law (10th ed.) pp. 
293-294 may be consulted. 

Cfv^Haja. There is probably a reference to such a son in 
the Bg. n. 29. ‘ OI Adityas, that uphold the moral law, 

that are always active, keep away from me sin as a woman 
giving birth to a child in secret (removes it) 


jCanina. This word is derived from the word ‘ kanya ’ 
( a maiden). Papini IV. 1. 116 ( kanyayah kanina ca ) derives 
the word in the sense of “ child of a maiden ” and the Kasika 
gives Earna and Vyasa as instances of kanina sons. The word 
kanina occurs in the Atharvaveda V. 5.8 and kurmriputra occurs 
m the Vajaisaneyasaihhita 30. 6. Nar. (dayabhaga 17) says 
that the kanina, sahodha and gudhaja are the sons of the man 
who marries the mother of these and they take the wealth of the 
husband of their mother. The Parijata (q. by V. R. p. 565) 
states that the kanina and sahodha become the sons of their 
mother’s father if the latter is sonless, but if he has a son then 
they become the sons of the husband of their mother and if 
both have no sons then they become the sons of bo^ 


Krita —(the son bought). Vas. (17. 30-32) states, that 
Harisicandra purchased Sunabsepa from Ajlgarta and that 

I . .y ... , . . . ■ , - - » ■■ j i j i ." ^ 

1251. wit iff. n. 29. i. 

1252. 

fptb «’SRf, Iplfvrw 17 : on this R p. K5 states ‘’wsnget <1^ tWBIWRS^ 
imipn Wfbp*#' qiftarnrs • >. 

TEe <n p. 562, to^er. says ebput^eipfi*! ‘w 

-^Nrp 
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m i Krlta and other secondary sons 

l^unal^kpa was a krlta son. Smyaihdattar—Y&a. (17. 33-35) says 
that Suna^lepa became the svayaihdatta son of VisvSmitra as 
stated in the Ait. Br. (referred to above in n. 1344). Paunarbhava 
(the son of a pwnarbhU )—vide H.t)f Dh. Vol. n. pp. 608-610 for 
the meaning of pnnarbhu and the remarriage of widows 
(pp. 611-631). 



CHAPTER XXVm 


DATTAKA (adopted son) 

No branch of Hindu Law in modern times has been so 
fruitful in litigation as adoption. There are instances, where, 
fifty years after a point in the law of adoption was deemed 
to have been settled by a Full Bench decision, the Privy 
Council intervened and overruled the Full Bench decision 
in spite of its usual practice to follow the rule of dare decisis. 
The medieval digests are full of varying interpretations of the 
same smrti texts and the law jq£ adoption differs from province 
to province according to the authoritative medieval works and 
modern case law. Voluminous works like those of Shastri 
Qolapchandra Sarkar and of Mr. Fapur have been written on 
the subject of adoption in all its details. There is so much 
bewildering confusion and so much case law on the several 
aspects of adoption that it is only legislation that can resolve 
the tangled skein of the modern law of adoption. In this section 
an attempt will be made to present the law of adoption as 
evolved by the smrtis and medieval works and only some im¬ 
portant cases bearing in various ways on the ancient law will 
be cited. 

It has been shown above (pp. 641,657) bow even in the times 
of the Rgveda the son of the body was eagerly sought for and bow 
the adoption of another man’s son was declared to be nut worthy 
of being thought of. Even so late an author as Sukra (IL 31) 
says that the adopted and other secondary sons should never he 
thought as one’s sons, since on seeing a rich man they desire to be 
adopted Yet Yedic Literature contains some references to 
adopted sons. In the TaL S. YIL 1. 8. 1 we come across the 
the story of Atri,“®* who gave an only son in adoption to 
Aurva in these words: ‘ Atri gave his son in adoption to Aurva 


1252a. ^wniT: fegjri gft • it 

n. 3i. 

1252b. aert gseimv i w ftRwnirsaww 

wSw gjpar wags vn. i. 8. i/ For vide enw* 

t. 7jtad aim. 1.16-26. 
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who desired to have a son. He (Atri), having toooine empty-. 
(m it were, by giving away his only son), tlwnght himself to 
be destitute of strength, to be weak and worn out (lit. stale).. 
He (Atri) saw this calurMra (a sacrifice of that name lasting 
for four days). He made preparations for it and performed that 
sacrifice. Then he had four valiant sons born to him, a good 
Hotr, a good UdgStr, a good Adhvaryu and a good aobhei^ 
(skilful speaker in an assembly)’. The story of Suna)^topa in 
the Ait. Br. ( 33) shows that Visv&mitra, though he had already 
one hundred and one sons, adopted Suna^sepa under the name 
Hevaiata, with the consent of his fifty-one sons (with Madhu-; 
cchandas*^^ at their head), though the elder 50 sons disobeyed 
their father. It must be supposed that the later rule allowing 
only a sonless man to adopt did not apply to Visvamitra. 

The sutras and smrtis contain hardly anything about the 
dattaka except his name ( among the li kinds of sons ) or the 
definition, as in Baud. Dh. S. U. %. 24, Manu IX. 168, Yaj. H. 130, 
Visnu Dh. S 15.18-19, Nar. (dayabhaga 46). The Vas. Dh. S. is an 
exception. It not only gives a definition (in 17. 28-29), but is 
one of the earliest smrti texts to dilate on the rules about 
adoption (in 15.1-9). What it says may be set forth in one 
place. “ Man produced from seed and blood owes his birth to 
his mother and father. (Hence) the mother and father have 
power to give, to sell or to abandon him. But one should not 
give or accept an only son, for, he is required to continue the 
line of his ancestors. A woman should neither give nor receive 
a son (in adoption) except with the permission of her husband; 
One about to take a son in adoption should, after having invi¬ 
ted his kinsmen, having informed the ruler (of the intended 
adoption) and having performed in the middle part of his house 
a AoTna with the take only hiinr who is closely related 

and who is a kinsman not remote (in habitation and speech). 
If a doubt arises (as to the family of the person to be adopted) 
he (the person desiring to adopt) should treat one .whose 
kinsmen are in a remote place as if he were a sudra; for it is 
declared (in the Brahmana or Vedic works ) ’ by means of one. 
(son, aurasa or adopted) he (the adopter) saves many.’. If, 
after a son is taken (in adoption); an aurasa' is born (to'the 
adoptor) the'adopted son '^aH: be the recipient of afourttr 

■ 1253.- qwf^nit VWS Aut dWTtfid 

J Wl. 33. 6. TW» it q, bf 

the g<u. p. 17. 
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^s*. ■ lltou IX. 141 refers -to the adoption of a sbh who 
^-not c^ the same gotra 'aa the adopter and IX 142 sets out the 
results cd adoption. The other principal ancient tests quoted 
^ the D. M.and V. Mayukha are those of Atri, Saunaka,^*? 
Sifcala and the XslikapurSpa. the Mit does not contain more 
&an a few lines on the daUaka. It is only in sudrlate works 
( balongirig to the 17th century and later times) like the V. 
Mayukha, the DattakamImamsS, the SarhskSra-kaustubha, the 
DattakacandrikE, that the dattaka receives an elaborate treat¬ 
ment. In modern times the D. M. and D. C. (which is branded 
as a forgery by some Bengal writers)*** have been regarded by 

1254. nih»ri(«»nnii** w: mrfh U T siPi g P i ffi'Het t i sw 

•Ig uwiRaft jfHSRT: I «T ^wiuiihqJfiviST i w ^ fFsrenr • k sft 

qniwl8q|fl<iigi*< iui ag»« >i ^j ; i gk w 

sSlrm g?r swtds wawpmi>fl 15. l-9. The Band. 

Grhyasesasutra II. 6 has the first five and the last sutras out of these. In 
Apararka pp. 737-738, V. R. p. 568, the V. Mayukha p. 112, V. P. pp' 
477-478 and in the D. M this passage is quoted. The V. Mayukha reads fr ft 
sireil g^rii for w it—gdkl^, while the fk ST. (folio 124) reads w 
The Mit. on Yaj. II 130 quotes a portion of this passage. On h ft* 
the V. R. p. 569 explains ‘ ft 

fft ^ Apararka pp. 737 and Sm. C. II. p. 192 read 
and explain respectively * > and ‘ OplgHH ig g a it^nilkfithil^ 

but these explanations are not good, since the brother’s son is 
recommended as the best for adoption according to others. Therefore the 
explanation of V. R. p. 569 that. means is 

preferable. The whole of this passage of Vas. except the last sutra is quoted 
in Oanga Sahai v, Lekhraj 9 All. 253 at p. 300 and the first five sutras in 
TuUhi Ram v. Behari Lai 12 All, 328,338 and Jogesh ChaHdra v^Nfityakali 
30 Cal. 965 at p 972. 

1255. Vide Appendix for Saunaka’s verses on adoption and for Baud, 

grhya-sesasutra. . ' 

.12^. ,Astb the tradition among Bengal Pandits that the Dattakar 
Cj^drika was fabricated by a pandit called' Raghumani to support the claim 
of an adopts son Jo a Rajj^ vide Golapchasiot Sa^kar’s Tagore I-aw Lectures 
on adoption (2nd^ed. .pf,^1916 pp. 122-|2^).. It n^,j 20 wever, be noted 
^at,^ l7t;AlU 294, 313 Baueiji reused 

to place any reliance on the tradition. 
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the Privy Council as of the highest authority in matters of 
adoption. In Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I A. 
397 at p. 437 the P. 0. observe: ‘ Of the Dattakamimamsa of 
Nanda Pandita and the Dattaka. Candrika of Devanna Bhatta, 
two treatises on the particular subject of adoption. Sir ‘William 
Macnaghten says that they are respected all over India; but 
that when they differ the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in 
Bengal and by the southern Jurists, while the former is said to 
be the infallible guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares’. 
But Jolly (T. L. L. p. 166) gives a far more correct estimate 
of the value of the D. M. when he says ‘ It is simply a mis¬ 
fortune that so much authority should have been attributed in 
the courts all over India to such a treatise as Nanda Pandita’s 
Mimarnsa which abounds more in fanciful distinctions than 
perhaps any other work on adoption and it is high time that 
the numerous other treatises on adoption should be thoroughly 
examined and given their due weight ’. In Bhagwan u Bhagwan 
26 I. A. 153 at p. 161 the P. C. observe ‘To call it (the Dattaka¬ 
mimamsa ) infallible is too strong an expression and the esti¬ 
mates of Sutherland and of West and Biihler seem nearer the 
true mark; but it is clear that both works must be accepted as 
bearing high authority for so long a time that they have be¬ 
come embedded in the general law’. Yet even these works have 
been set at naught and departed from by Courts in India on 
many points as will appear in the sequel. 

The principal matters to be discussed under adoption are : 
object of adoption, persons that may legally take in adoption, 
persons that may give in aijoption, persons that may be taken 
in adoption, the requisites and ceremonies of adoption and the 
results of adoption. 

The objects of adoption —Atri (verse 52 ) quoted above in 
ncrte 1231 declares that that man alone who has no son should 
always secure a substitute for a son with all possible effort for 
the sake of securing the offering of pindas (funeral and sraddha 
cakes) and water. The D. C. quotes this verse and also an¬ 
other ascribed by it to Manu^^^^ in which the object of adoption 
is said to be twofold, viz. securing spiritual benefit from the 
pindas and water ( offered by him) and perpetuating the name 
and family of the adopter. In one of the latest cases on adop. 


^ frr^ 

^ N p. 2. 
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tion that revolutionized the law the Privy Council emphasize 
the peculiar religious significance that has attached to the son 
among all classes of Hindus, refer to the 9th chapter of Manu 
verses 106,107,137,138 of which are instinct with this doctrine, 
hold that the foundation of the Brahminical doctrine of adop¬ 
tion is the duty which every Hindu owes to his ancestors to 
provide for the continuance of the line and the solemnization 
of the necessary rites and that in this doctrine the devolution 
of property, though recognized as the inherent right of the son, 
is altogether a secondary consideration. 

Persons who can give in adoption —^The primary right to give 
in adoption is that of the father, who can do so without consult¬ 
ing the mother. The mother cannot without the husband’s 
permission give her son in adoption while the father is alive 
and capable of consenting. But the mother alone can (as said 
by Manu IX. 168, Yaj. 11. 130 ) give her son in adoption if the 
father be dead or if he is incapable of giving consent or has 
entered the order of ascetics, provided he has not expressly or 
impliedly prohibited her to do so. If both parents are dead no 
one else, not even the paternal grand-father or the step-mother 
or a brother, can give a man in adoption. If A has a son B 
and is then given in adoption by his mother into another 
family, it was held in Martand v, Narayan that A still retained 
his power as father to give away B in adoption (I. L. R. 1939 
Bom. 586 F, B.). This decision has been dissented from by the 
Nagpur High Court in Sharadachandra v, Shantabai (1. L. R, 1944 
Nag. p. 544, F. B.). But the reasons given by the Nagpur 
High Court are not convincing and the judges seem to be 
influenced by the dictum of the I^. C. that the adopted son is 


1258. Vide Amarendra Man Singh v. Sanatan 60 I. A. p. 242. 
Though it may be conceded that in the majority of cases the object of the 
adopter is religious, the object of the giver and of the person adopted (if he 
is grown up) is far from religious. The main object of the latter two at 
least in modem times is to secure wealth without effort and hardly any reli¬ 
gious motives enter into their minds. No one gives a son in adoption to a 
poor man, though a poor man has a soul to save as much as a rich man. 
Besides in adoption by widows, their motive is very often far from religious. 
They often adopt out of pique against their husband's brothers or nephews 
and for benefiting themselves monetarily by making- agreements with the 
adopted sons to share the property with them. 

1259. 

pp. 119-121, 
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just like an aurasa son except in a few well defined cas^. 
It cannot be supposed that the P. C. knew all the texts of the 
Tubandhas dealing with adoption. Though the Bombay High 
Court held in Pvtaldbai v. Mahadu 33 Bom. 107 that a mother 
did not by her remarriage forfeit her right to give in adoption 
her son by the first husband, that decision was subsequently 
overruled in FaHrappa v. Savitreiva 23 Bom. L. R. 482 (F. B.) 
which decided that after remarriage a widow has no power to 
give in adoption her son by the first husband. The same High 
Court held in Shamsing v. Shantabai (25 Bom, 551) that a Hindu 
father, who, after the birth of a son, became a convert to the 
Moslem faith, did not by reason of his conversion lose his 
power of giving his son, who remained a Hindu, in adoption 
though the physical act of giving in adoption, being accom¬ 
panied by religious ceremonies, may have to be delegated by 
him to a Hindu. This decision was based on the Caste Dis¬ 
abilities Removal Act of 1851 (for which see above p. 547, 
n. 1021). This decision is against the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Law, 

Whoi persons may adopt, a son. —Every male Hindu, who is 
of sound mind and has attained the age of discretion though he 
may be a minor according to the Indian Majority Act (in of 
1875), can take a son in adoption provided he has no son, 
grandson or great-grandson, natural or adopted, living at the time 
of adoption. The word ‘aputrena’ in the verse of Atri (quoted 
above in n. 1231) is explained by the D. M. as meaning 
one who had no son at all or whose son is dead and as in¬ 
cluding the grandson and great-grandson. It would appear 
from a Bombay decision that even if a Hindu has a son, grand¬ 
son or great-grandson disqualified from inheriting on the 
grounds mentioned above he cannot adopt (vide Bharmappa v, 
Ujjangauda 46 Bom. 455). In the Dattasiddhantamanjarl of 
Balakmna (folio 11b) it is stated that if the aurasa son of a 
person is congenitally blind, dumb or deaf he can take a boy 
in adoption. In Knshnaji v. Baghavendra L L. R. (1942) Bom. 
492 it has been held, relying upon 46 Bom. 455, that a widow 

f ^ ___ 

1260 . «n i .i 

p. 3 and p. 18 ; anr 

P- 3; ww ^ f^* 

1 Wto ii b. 
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cannot .adopt a son during the lifetime of her natural son who 
was a congenital idiot. The fact that a man is a bachelor or a 
widower or that his wife does not consent or that she is preg¬ 
nant at the time of adoption does not prevent him from taking 
a son in adoption. In fact Vasistha provides for the birth of a 
son after a son is adopted (15.9). It was said by Rudra- 
dhara and Vacaspati that as sudras cannot perform homa with 
vedic mantras (required by Vas. quoted above on p. 663) sudras 
cannot adopt a son. Others like Raghunandana, Nllakantha, D.M- 
hold that a &udra can adopt, as Saunaka expressly allows him 
to do so and that the homa may be performed through a brah- 
mana (as allowed by Parasara VI. 63-64 A wife cannot 
adopt during her husband’s lifetime except with his express 
consent (as Vas. 15. 5 says). 

After a man’s death the only person that can adopt to him 
is his widow. It is as regards the power of the widow that the 
greatest divergence of views prevails. The basic text is that of 
Vas. 15. 5 (a woman should not give or take in adoption except 
with the assent of her husband). The resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of commentators, all deemed to be orthodox and all 
proficient in the Mimamsa rules of interpretation, is illustrated 
nowhere better than in the interpretations of this text. Four 
interpretations are placed on this sutra of Vasistha: (1) The D. 
M. and writers of Mithila such as Vacaspati hold that a widow 
cannot adopt at all, because at the time of adoption it is im¬ 
possible to have the consent of the husband (who is then dead) 
and because a woman cannot perform the homa with vedic 
mantras and cannot repeat the vedic passages about acceptance 
(which are required by Vasistha and Saunaka); (2) In Bengal, 
Madras and Benares it is held that a widow may adopt under 
an authority from her husband given during his lifetime. The 




I BV. p: 112. The courts hold that a iudra can adopt, 
sijs I ff?ti »iSw u 1 ... f% w ... 


H i R ut Ift. pp. 19 and 22-23; 

m ^iHr p. 349. 
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in] interpretations of Vasisiha's text 

idea is that the permission ( anujnana) of the husband is not 
required to be given just at the time of the adoption and that 
it may be given long before the actual adoption. (3) In 
Madras a widow may also adopt without her husband’s 
authority, provided she secures the consent of the father-in-law 
or (if the latter be dead) of all the co-parceners of the husband, 
if her husband died as a member of a joint family, and if the 
husband was separate at the time of his death, then the consent 
of the father-in-law or (if he were dead) of a substantial majo¬ 
rity of her husband’s nearest sapindas. In this view the word 
‘of the husband’ (in Vasistha) is taken as only illustrative and 
not literally. (4) The Vyavaharamayukha,^^^ the Nirnaya- 
sindhu, the Samskarakaustubha, the Dharmasindhu, that are 
regarded as authoritative in Bombay and Western India, hold that 
the passage of Vasistha refers only to a wife whose husband is 
alive and that a widow may adopt without the husband’s autho¬ 
rity. According to this school the husband’s authority to adopt 
is always to be presumed, unless he has prohibited his widow 
expressly or by necessary implication from adopting. The D. 0. 
appeals to the general maxim ‘another’s (or the opponent’s) view 
if not dissented from may be taken as having been approved 

1263. In Balsuhramanya v. M. Suhbayya L. R 65 “I. A. 93 at p. 99 
the Privy Council say : ' their Lordships are not laying down that the 
requisite authority must necessarily be express but they agree with the 
District Judge that in order to constitute an implied authority there must 
be circumstantial evidence of a cogent character ’. Vide The Collector of 
Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I. A. 397 pp. 435-36 where three of these four 
interpretations are pointed out. 

1264. g 

I ... vtlg^n smn ^ 

I aiift p. ii3; ' 
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fit 4^ I fit si^iifi«rasp>i^ < m 
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‘ sr ^... M fi^ 1 

^n’lig • ’9. p. 18 ; fa nr- 

5^ ftaann siftwia: i si(t- 

anarit/Sraaifiiw aiHr: • ami ai gagar ai argtiaa ’W? 

^ a ^ aa ^ a ft a i aaiaqng t p. leo. it wui be noticed that the 

reads ^ ^ for in text which is the 

reading of all other works, the former being probably a fabrication inserted 
to support widow’s claims to adopt. The D. M. p. 3 notices the reading 
itt Saunaka’s text. For the maxim vide 

on n. 4.12. 
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Thefe is a large volume of case law about the construction 
of the authority to adopt, about the rights of co-widows in the 
matter of adoption, about the limits of a widow’s power, which 
are ^med to be outside the purview of this work. 

As regards the power of a widow to adopt in the Bombay 
school, when her husband was joint at the time of his death* 
the case law has fluctuated from time to time. Only a few 
cases may be referred to here. In Ramji v. Ghamau 6 Bom. 
498 (F. B.) a Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that a 
widow, whose husband was a member of a joint family at the 
time of his death, could not adopt when she has not the 
authority of her husband or the consent of the husband’s un¬ 
divided coparceners. After this decision had stood for 50 years 
the Privy Council held in Bhimabai v, Gurunathgouda^^^ 
L. R. 60 I. A. p. 25 that the Full Bench decision had already 
been overruled in Yadao v, Namdeo ( 48 1 A. 513 ) and that a 
Hindu widow can adopt without the consent of her husband’s 


1265. In Bhimabai*s case the Privy Council purport to follow the 
case of Rakhmabai v, Radhahai 5 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 181. But 
in that case the husband was separate at the time of his death. The P. C. 
however point out that in Yadao v. Namdeo (48 1. A. 513 at p. 529) it 
was said that the decision in Kakhmabai's case was not based on the fact 
that the husband was separate at his death or on the fact that the widow 
when she made the adoption had the estate vested in her and it was held 
that that decision was equally applicable where the husband was joint. 
Apart from the fact that the decision of the P, C. is opposed to the general 
sentiment of Hindu society at present, with the greatest respect two 
criticisms have to be offered against the decision in Bhimabai*s case. The 
passage of the Vyavaharamayukha relied upon in Rakhmabai*s case and 
in Bhimabai's case has not been correctly understood. The Mayukha was 
combating the view of others that a widow cannot adopt at all. Therefore 
he tried to establish that a widow can adopt without her husband’s 
authority. But the Mayukha did not say expressly that she can adopt 
without any body’s authority or that she can adopt even in a joint family 
without the consent of the coparceners or even against their wishes. On 
the contrary if we look at the whole context where he quotes Yaj. I. 85 and 
a verse of Kat. (930) it would appear that he meant to convey that the 
consent of the father of the husband or of bis kinsmen would be necessary. 
Further, no one drew the attention of the P. C. to another passage of the 
V. Mayukha where it summarizes the rite of adoption and states 'Women 
whose husbands are alive are entitled to adopt with the permission of their 
husbands ; faiUng the husdband, a woman can adopt with the permission of 
tke: (hustond's) father and the rest^’.t 
«r. P- 
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co-parceners, when the husband was a member of a joint family 
at the time of his death. This decision was carried further by 
Amarendra’s case (60 I A. 242) by holding that when a widow, 
who had authority to adopt, adopted even after the estate had 
devolved on a male collateral heir such adopted son would 
take the estate and deprive the heir of it. As any widow was 
held to be able to adopt in Bombay without anybody’s consent, 
hundreds of adoptions have taken place, which came and are 
coming before the courts. Another Full Bench case held that 
when a Hindu coparcenary came to an end on the death of the 
last surviving coparcener and the family property became 
vested in his heir, a subsequent adoption by the widow of a 
predeceased coparcener was valid, but it did not revive the 
coparcenary nor did it vest the property of the former co¬ 
parcenary in the adopted son ( Balu v. Lahoo L L. R. 1937 
Bom. 508). When a co-parcenary was broken up by partition 
among the members, it was held^^^ that the widow of a co¬ 
parcener who died long before the partition cannot make a 
valid adoption and reliance was placed on a passage of the 
Viramitrodaya (quoted below 

But these decisions have been dissented from in Bajirao v. 
Ramkrishna 1. L. R. (1941) Nagpur 707 and in K. R, Sankarlingam 
PUlai V, Veluchami PUlai I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 309 (F. B.), where 
it has been laid down that when the surviving coparceners of a 
joint Hindu family were in possession of the joint family 
properties which they obtained in a partition among themselves 
after the death of a coparcener and subsequent to the partition 
a valid adoption was made to the deceased coparcener by his 
widow the adopted son was entitled to reopen the partition. 
They rely by way of analogy on the provisions of Yaj. that the 
posthumous son can reopen a partition already made and 
also on that of the disqualified heir when the disqualification is 
removed and on the dicta in some cases that an adoption dates 
back to the date of the death of the adoptive father. But no 
smrti text and no digest has extended the exceptional rules 
about the posthumous son and the disqualified heir to a son 

1266. Vide Hirachand v, Sofpal I, L. R. 1939 Bom. 512 and Irappa 
V. Rachayya I. L. R. 1940 Bom. 42. 

^ f >»• pp- 431-32. 
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adopted after partition. Their reasoning as regards the Bombay 
cases is not satisfactory. It amounts to this that as between 
the separating co-parceners the coparcenary may be extinct 
but as to the subsequently adopted son it exists i. e. a co¬ 
parcenary is extinct and existing at the same time, which, 
to use no stronger expression, appears rather strange. Besides 
the general rule is that partition is made only once (Manu 
IX. 47). The cases of the posthumous son and of the disqualified 
heir are expressly provided by way of exceptions. The usual 
rule is that exceptions are to be strictly limited to the matters 
expressly stated and are not to be extended by analogy to cases 
not covered by the words of the exception and that other cases 
are governed by the general rule. It is a canon of interpreta¬ 
tion in Hindu Law that a special text forming an exception 
to a general text should be construed strictly and applied only 
to the cases clearly falling within it ( Gangu v. Chandrabhagabai 
32 Bom. 275, 283, Hanmant v. Oanesh 43 Bom. 612,624). Further, 
a Hindu widow is not compelled to adopt at any particular 
time; she may adopt at any time during her life. In Raje 
Vyankatrao v, Jayavantrao 4 Bom. H. C. R. (A* C. J.) 191 it is 
noticed that the widow in that case adopted 71 years after her 
husband’s death. If the reasoning of the learned Judges of 
Nagpur and Madras is correct then when three or four genera¬ 
tions have succeeded to the separating coparceners, an adopted* 
son can reopen the partition after three quarters of a century 
This result, to say the least, would be most unreasonable. The 
Nagpur High Court observes that every Hindu widow is a 
potential mother. This is a fiction which has been carried too far 
by that court and by the Privy Council. A woman in the order 
of nature can hardly ever have an aurasa son beyond the age of 
fifty or so, but when a fiction is employed a woman can bring 
into existence a son even when she is 80 or 90. The Privy 
Council have approved of the Nagpur and Madras decisions 
recently in Amnt v, Shanicar 46 Bom. L. R. 1. They hold that 
a Hindu family cannot be brought to an end while it is possible 
in nature or law to add a male member to it or while there is 
still a potential mother if that mother in the way of nature or 
law brings in a new member. In Eamchandra v, Shankar 47 Bom. 
L. R. 121 (F. B.) the Privy Council decision in Anant v. Shankar 
has been followed and it is held that the decision in Balu v, 
Lahoo has been expressly overruled by the Privy Council. The 
coMequences of these latest decisions will be most disastrous 
for Hindus. In Amarendrah case the P. O. state that there 
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must be some limit to the power of a widow to adopt or 
some conditions in which it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the doctrine to admit its continuance or inequitable 
in the face of other rights to allow it to take effect (L. R. 60 
I. A. 242 at p. 249 ). In Madana Mohana v, Furshotfmma L. R. 
45 1. A. 156 the P. C. approving of Ramknshna v, Shamrao 
26 Bom. 526 (F. B.) held that, when a man dies leaving a 
widow and a son and that son dies leaving his own son 
or a widow to continue the line by adoption, the power of 
the former widow comes to an end and cannot be revived; tiiat 
is, they were prepared to hold that the grandmother succeed¬ 
ing to her grandson who died unmarried could not make a 
valid adoption and allowed the grandfather and his ancestors 
to remain without the religious benefits that a son adopted 
by the grandmother would have conferred (in spite of the 9th 
chapter of Manu on which they rely in Amarendra’s case X 
According to the recent rulings any widow whose husband died 
a member of a joint Hindu family may adopt at any time even 
when the other members become separate and may remain 
separate for 50 years or more and yet a large slice of the estate 
may be taken away after several generations have succeeded, 
laboured and acquired a vast estate. Further, it is not clear 
how far the P. 0. will go in their solicitude for the adopted son. 
Suppose three brothers separate and one of them sells the pro¬ 
perty that came to his share. If the partition is to be opened 
for the benefit of a son subsequently adopted by a predeceased 
member’s widow, will the purchaser be affected or not (supposing 
the sale is within 12 years of the adoption) ? Supposing that 
the last surviving member of a family dies leaving a married 
daughter and a predeceased son’s widow and the daughter inhe¬ 
rits an absolute estate (as she does in Bombay) and remains 
in possession for 30 years, is it meant that a son thereafter 
adopted by the widowed daughter-in-law can divest an estate 
vested for thirty years in a married daughter who is not a mem¬ 
ber of the family at all after her marriage? The recent P. 0. 
decision in Anant v, Shankar appears to indicate that whatever 
iihe length of time the adopted son will oust a collateral to whom 
the estate may have gone by inheritance. Intending purchasers 
have become afraid that there is no knowing how far the 
P. 0, may go. These decisions will lead on to hurried sales 
df joint family prqj^rty a^ whatever price may be fetched 
immediately a coparcener dies leaving a widow. The r^ult 
of the several decisions of the P. 0. has been that prcqperties of 
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Hindu families in which widows of predeceased coparceners 
esnst are not easily saleable and do not yield their proper 
marlmt value. The inroads on the ancient joint family system 
sA tile Mitaksara have been so many that only the shell remains; 
.the burdens are there, but the soul is gone, what with the right 
.of each coparcener to alienate his share for consideration, the 
.<3aihs of learning Act, Act 18 of 1937, the decisions of the P. C. 
ateut adoption, sec. 39 of the Transfer of Property Act, It 
would be better if the Legislature declared that the joint family 
system of the Mitaksara type has been abrogated, if all the inno¬ 
vations introduced by legislation and judicial decisions are to be 
kept intact. 

A widow who has attained years of discretion may adopt 
although she is a minor according to the Indian Majority Act 
(of 1875). It has been held in Bengal that an unchaste 
widow cannot adopt, but in the Bombay Presidency it has been 
held that a &udra widow, though unchaste, may make a valid 
adoption. If a man dies leaving a widow D and two sons A 

B, who form a joint Hindu family, and subsequently A 
dies leaving a widow C and his brother B, and if B dies un¬ 
married and the mother D succeeds as heir to her unmarried 
son B, she has still the power to adopt a son. The duty of 
continuing the line was cast upon both A and B and not on A 
alone and therefore when A dies that duty is cast on the survi¬ 
ving copatcener B. Therefore the proposition laid down in 
Ramkrishna v. Shamrao cannot apply and the mother of B can 
adopt ( vide Anant v, Dnyaneshwar 46 Bom. L. R. 353 ). 

Who may be adopted. 

The person to be adopted must be a male according to the 
Vyavaharamayukha^^To^jjjQjj analogy of upanayana 

(that only a male undergoes, as stated in the ancient text 
astavarsam brahmariam-upanayUa), This has been followed by 

1268. Vide Sayamalal v. Saudamini 5 Beng. L. R. 362. 

1269. Vide Basvant v, Mallappa 45 Bom. 459. 

1270. ^ I |r^ sa-. {tfu —ir^ 

, pp. 108“109, 
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in 1 WMher females can be adopted 

the Indian Courts. But the D. M. (pp. 112-116), Sam. K. 
(p. 188) and Dharmasiadhu^^^ relying upon such instances 
as that of Santa, the daughter of king Dasaratha (who was 
adopted by king Lomapada) and of Prtha, who was the 
daughter of Sura and was adopted by Kuntibhoja, say that even 
a girl may be adopted. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun local customs * 
states that a girl may be adopted as a 'daughter in Kumaun 
by custom. The person to be adopted must be of the same 
caste as the adopting father. Yaj. II. 133, providing that the 
twelve kinds of sons that offer^the pinda and take the wealth 
one after another in order, applies only to sons of the same 
caste. Saunaka also requires sameness of caste. Manu IX. 168 
employs the word ‘ sadrsam ’, which was interpreted by Medha- 
tithi as meaning ‘ similar to the adopter in qualities and not 
in caste*. Medhatithi^^^^ expressly states that a brahmana 
may adopt a ksatriya boy. But Kulluka and the other com¬ 
mentators of Manu, the V. Mayukha and other works hold that 
the boy must be of the same caste. The Sam. K. p. 150 and 
Dharmasindhu go a step further by saying that even a 
brahmana should adopt another of the same country. The Vayu- 
purana (99,137-139) narrates that Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
adopted Bharadvaja, son of Brhaspati and a brahmana, who 
then became a ksatriya. The courts accept the view of 
Kulluka and the rest. It is likely that courts may allow a 
boy from a subcaste of each of the four principal varnas to be 
adopted by a man belonging to another subcaste of the same 
varna. ^274^2 Saunaka and Vrddha-Yaj. q. by D. C. provide 

1271. Vide Gangabai v. Anant 13 Bom. 690, where the Vyavahara- 
mayukha is expressly referred to and followed in preference to D. M. and 
Sathskarakaustubba. Vide also In re Munshiram 12 Lahore 658 at p. 661. 

1272. For the quotation from the^, vide H. of Db. vol. I. p. 449 
n. 1119. The D. M. adds passages from the 

and Vide IIL 2-3 (cr. ed, chap. 104) for the adoption of 

and fiTTROr, 9th chap, for that of 

1273. ^ ^ 

I on TI5 IX. 168. ^ I 

I III P 158. 

1274. f 

I « 99.157. seems to be a corrupt form 

of 

1274a. In Raj Nandini v. Aswini Kumar I. L. R. (1941) X Cal 457 th« 
adoption of a Vaidya child by a Kayastha was upheld in the Sylhet district^ 
as both are now treated as iudras. 
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that th6 dattaka may be of a different caste, but that such a 
son will not take the wealth. In spite of the words of 
Yas. 15. 3 and of Saunaka (that one having an only son should 
not give him) the courts have held that even an only son may 
be given or taken in adoption and that the words of Vasistha 
are merely recommendatory. Vide Sri Balusu Qurvlmgaswarni 
V. Sri Balusu Ramalakshmamma 26 I. A. p. 113 and Vyas 
Chimanlal v. Vyas Bamchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.). In connec¬ 
tion with the force of the words of Vas. 15. 3-4 stating why an 
only son should not be given or taken, Jaimini’s rule contained 
in what is called the ‘ hetuvan-nigadadhikarana (Jai. I. 2. 
26-30) came in for very exhaustive discussion in Brnii Prasad 
V. Hardai Bibi 14 All. 67 (F. B.) and Radha Molmn v. Hardai 
Bibi 26 I. A. pp. 113,146. There are several Vedic passages 
like this, ‘ he offers the grains into the fire with a winnowing 
basket, for food is prepared with the help of it ’ (Tai. Br. L 6. 5)- 
The question is whether such sentences put forward a reason 
for what is enjoined in the preceding portion or whether they 
are intended merely as arthavadas ( i. e. for the praise of what 
is stated in the preceding part of the passage). Jaimini con¬ 
cludes that they are for the purpose of praise alone. 


1275. ^ l?r: u 

m it aq;#... vinBUff > uramftv: fjai jnw! w i 

squni ftwuftvii atmrafiv: g wut u » git i 

gw. W* P- 7 : gw. quotes the verse & as (p. 104) and 

also as f^»Sau’s( p. 52), 

1276. ‘viw i w«gg'^wgwfigwr w a?v i %. 
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1277. Nigada means * a sentence or sacrificial formula * and * hetuvat * 
means * containing a word or words (like * hi *) which are generally used to 
indicate a reason ’ for a statement already made. In preparing food from 
grains, the surpa is required for winnowing them to free them from husk &c» 
as also are required the pan or pot for boiling the grains and a ladle for 
stirring the grains when they are being boiled. The Sruti passage provides 
that with the help of a surpa the homa is made of Karambhapitras (pots 
fall of husked grains of yava slightly fried on the Daksina fire, ground and 

with curds) in the Varuqapraghisa, one of > the caturmasyas. Vide 
H. of Bh. vol. H. pp. 1Q95-96 and 1098 for the &rpa used as a juhU ladle. 
If the latter part of the passage contains a reason for the first part, then it 
would follow that the pot or ladle (bothW which are useful in getting food 

{Continued on the nei^ page) 
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The eldest son also should not be taken in adoption, since, 
as the Hit. (on Yaj. n. 130) puts it, it is the eldest son alone 
who is the foremost in serving the purposes of a son as regards 
his genetive father aoc. to Manu IX. 106 which says ‘ a man 
becomes one having a son (a father) by the mere fact of the 
birth of his (first) son and becomes free from the debt owed to 


( Continued from the last page ) 

prepared) may equally be used instead of the surpa. But the object of the 
latter half is not to assign a reason, but rather to praise and recommend the 
^rpa as the means of making the homa and so nothing but the surpa can be 
employed in making the o£fering. The Veda is the final authority in all 
matters pertaining to sacrifice; it does not stand in need of giving reasons 
for its prescriptions but it may eulogise an act to induce people to perform 
it. Therefore in the hetuvan-nigadadhikarana Jaimini does not lay down 
(as thought by Mandlik and by the High Court in 14 All. 67, pp. 73, 84, 125) 
that when a text is supported by a clause containing words of reason, it 
should be regarded as merely recommendatory (and not obligatory), but 
what Jaimini lays down is that clauses containing words generally meaning 
* reason ’ are to be construed as arthavddas (praises) of the obligatory rule 
contained in a previous clause. Mr. Mandlik says (p. 499 of his * Hindu 
Law ’ ) * It is a rule of the Purvamimimsa that all texts supported by the 
assigning of a reason are to be deemed not as vidhi but simply as arthavdda 
(recommendatory). When a text is treated as an arthavada it follows that 
it has no obligatory force whatever. Sabarasvamin constructs an adhi- 
karana on this head which he calls *hetuman-nigadadhikarana' (quoted in 
14 All. 67 at p. 73). This is entirely wrong as shown above and the adhi- 
karana is not called * hetuman etc. ’ but * hetuvan etc. ’. Acc. to Jaimini*s rule 
the words of Vas. 15.3 ' naikam putram ’ contain a vidhi (an obligatory 
rule), while the following clause containing the word 'hi' (indicative of 
a reason) ‘ sa hi santdnaya purvesdm ’ is merely an arthavada, which praises 
the vidhi by emphasizing the importance of a son. Sarkar in his *Mimamsa 
Rules' (pp. 175-176) correctly represents the meaning of Jaimini, though in 
somewhat obscure language. The decisions in 14 All, 67 and 26 I. A. 113 
are correct so far as the Mit. and the Mayukha are concerned, though 
the judgments in the former case are wrong in what is regarded to be the 
meaning of Jaimini's aphorisms constituting 'hetuvan-nigadadhikarana'. 
The Privy Council in 26 I. A. 113 at p. 146 refer to the supposed rule of 
Jaimini that all precepts supported by the assignment of a reason are to be 
{aken as recommendations only, but they express themselves guardedly and 
say that the rule is rather startling and they would not admit it to be true 
unless they made an intimate study of the smrtis. The commentaries will 
make the Purvamlmamsa position clear. 51 !; ^ ^ ® 

I. 2, 30. The s tates 
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But in modern times this rule is taken to be only 
recommendatory and the adoption of the eldest son is held valid 
as also that of an only son^^vs y. Mayukha (p. 108) states: 
aoc^ to the Mit the prohibition to give the eldest son affects 
only the giver but not the adapter and he criticizes the Mit. that 
Manu IX. 106 does not forbid the giving of the eldest son, but 
only provides that by the birth of the first son a man becomes 
free from debt (to pitrs). So the V. Mayukha goes a step fur¬ 
ther and holds that there is no prohibition at all either to give 
or take in adoption the eldest son, while the Mit., though it 
does not hold the adoption bad, seems to hold that the giver 
incurred blame. The Sam. K. p. 150 also does not allow the 
adoption of the eldest son. Two or more persons cannot adopt 
the same boy and if they do so the adoption by each is invalid ^279 
The Dvyamusyayana adoption, to be described later on, is an 
exception. 

The texts contain rules about preference in selecting a 
boy for adoption, when several are eligible. The Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 132 declares that the verse of Manu IX. 182 stating 
that ‘when out of several brothers who are sons of the same 
father one has a son all of them become through that son per- 
sons^having a son’ does not provide that he becomes really the 
son of all but it indicates that when a brother’s son is available 


1278. Vide Kashibai v. Tatia 7 Bom. 221, Tukaratn v, Bahaji 
1 Bom, L. R. 144 (for valid adoption of eldest son), where at p. 152 the 
following passage from the Mayukha is referred to; 

I ^ 3 

1 am 

H 1 108 . The same 

passage of the Mayukha is referred to in Vyas Chimanlal v. Vyas 
Ramchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.) at p. 375. 

1279. ^ ^ Siii i 

ift. p. 23. 

1280. *ig^- 

sf ercgsn ifrarsn 1 fimr. on vt« n. 132. 

The same verse is 17. 10 (with variations). f^. p. 440 quotes 

similar verses of and fffqrf^. Compare g. 15. 42 also. 

* MW T Hw wt mg i ^ 

I & iBNr: s{fm!—^ 

*n«i: mk wrI h. 

p, 289. Vide 9 . f^. p.^395 for quotation of this passage of 
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fox adoption another boy should not be adopted. A similar 
explanation had been given by an ancient commentator Deva- 
svSmin. The D. M., D. C. (pp. 5-6) and Sam. K. p. 150 quote 
passages of Saunaka ^28* and Sakala that a man should prefer 
a sapinda or a sagotra to one who is not a sapinda or of the 
same gotra. The D. M., D. C., the Sam. K. p. 150, the Dharma- 
sindhu recommend the following order: the full brother’s son, 
then a sagotra sapinda, then a sapinda though not of the same 
gotra (such as a boy from one’s maternal uncle’s line or a 
paternal aunt’s descendant), then one not a sapinda though of 
jbhe same gotra, then one who is neither a sapinda nor a sagotra. 
This order is purely recommendatory and an adoption in breach 
of it is quite valid. It has been recently held that an adoption 
is invalid if the boy adopted be congenitally and incurably 
deaf and dumb though not an idiot. Vide Surendra v. Bholanath 
I. L. R. (1944) 1 Cal. 139. 

As to the age of the boy to be adopted there is great diver¬ 
gence among the medieval writers which is also reflected in the 
case law. In this connection certain verses of the KalikapurSna 
assume great importance. The V. Mayukha and the D. 0. 


1281. wrsrwi^ 3 *r 

1 1 both q. by dl. p. 

41 and 48, and pp. 5-6. A comparatively late work called 

(composed after about 1700 A. d., since it 
mentions the and ) after an elaborate discussion of 

Rg. VII. 4. 7-8 and the above passages of Saunaka and Sakala states the 
following conclusion (D, C. College Ms. No. 133 of 1886-92 folio 16 b) 

1282. I ^ 5?r: 5^ mUt 

^ 3 ^ctt 5^ sitm 

5 ^ q. by 3 ^. iflf. p. 122. t^. 1 %. Ill p. 250, p. 114. 

pp. 31-33 (reads ^ ^ 

P‘ 169 (reads and )• The cuda was usually 

performed in the third year and the locks that were kept on the boy's head 
depended, upon the number of the pravara sages of the gotra of the father. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. .260-265 for cudakarana. So if a boy (who 
was ) was adopted after Cuda, his position would be this that some 

would h^ve been j)erformed with one gotra, while others would be 
performed with Another gotra i. e. he would thus belong to two gotras. To 
pfOveht this and tb complete his affiliation into the adoptive family the 
putresfi had to be performed. 
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hold that the passage is of doubtful authenticity (as the verses 
are not found in several mss.), while the D. M. and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu hold them to be genuine and the Sam. K. pp. (169--172 ) 
after referring to these views states that those verses are opposed 
to what is stated in the Ait. Br. about Sunahsepa who was adopted 
by -Visvamitra as a son even after upanayana. The verses are: 

* O King! that son, whose sa'mkaras up to (including) the cuda 
(tonsure) ceremony are performed with the gotra of his 
( natural) father, does not (i. e. cannot) attain the status of the 
adopted son of another. When the ceremonies of cuda and 
upanayana are performed under his own gotra (by the adoptive 
father) the and the other kinds become (recognised as) 

sons (in the adoptive family); otherwise they are called ddsa 
(slave). After the fifth year the adopted son and the rest can¬ 
not be (recognised as) sons. Having taken one who is five 
years old, one (the adopter ) should first perform the putresti \ 
These verses state four propositions: (1) If all samskaras 
from jatakarma to cuda (i. e. including it) have been performed 
in the family of birth that boy cannot be adopted in another 
family; (2) if a boy’s cu0 and other later ceremonies are per¬ 
formed in the family of adoption he is fully an adopted son; 
(3) a boy over five years of age cannot be adopted at all; (4) a 
boy whose cuda has been performed in the family of birth may 
be adopted up to five years, provided the rite called putresti 
is first performed in the adoptive family before any other cere¬ 
mony is performed on the adopted boy. The D. M. says that 
the best time for adoption is up to three years, then from three 
years to five is the next best ( gaava) and that after five no 
boy can be adopted. The D. C. (p. 36 ) holds that a boy of the 
three higher classes can be adopted up to upanayana and that a 
sudra boy can be adopted till his marriage. The Nirnaya- 
sindhu seems to be of the same opinion. The V. Mayukha 

1283. About the the p. 132 says ‘ 

I >. The p. 173 contains the words 

Vide wq. II. 10 ' 

1284. ^ i M w«t- 

WH. U* p* 114. When Nflakantha says that the three verses of 
the Kiili]»pttnma refer to the adoption of an^ ass^otra boy, that is not his 
real opinion ; be only concedes that that pas^e inay, if at sdl, refer 
to the adoption of an ass^otra boy, ipt ^ mi 

g 1 w* p. 36. 
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and &dii. K. both hold that even a boy not of the .eaniet gotrs 
may be taken in adoption after upanayana or after mwrriage 
and even when the person to be adopted has himself had a 
In Bengal, Benares and Bihar the courts hold that the boy 
must be adopted before upanayana. The same rule holds gpod 
in Madras ^286. there it is further held that if the l^y to be 

: adopted is of the same gotra as the adopter, the adoption may be 
made after upanayana but before marriage. In Braibay a 
person may be adopted at any age, even after marriagOiand 
even after he has had children and he may be even older: than 
the adopter. In the whole of India, a sudfa may be adopted 
only before his marriage, but in the Bombay Presidency , the 
adoption of a married man and of one having even a child is 
allowed also among dudras^^®®. 


1285. Vide Ganga Sahai v, Lekhraj 9 All. 253 (at p. 306 the traiifils- 
tions of the Kalikapurana verses by Sutherland and Colebrooke are qsoted 
and at p. 318 the authenticity of those verses is held to be extremely 
doubtful) ; Raja Mukund v. Jagannath 2 Patna 469, 477 (where the 
passage of the Kalikapurana is quoted), in which it was held that a boy 
may be adopted till upanayana and that it does not matter if the cuda 
ceremony is performed in the family of birth and the putresti is omitted at 
the time of adoption ; Chandreshwar v. Bisheshwar 5 Patna 777 at p. 844 
( where the passage as to five years was held not binding) ; vide Surabaia 
Devi V. Sudhirkumar AIR ( 1944) Cal. 265. 

1286. Viraragava v, Ramalinga 9 Mad, 148 (F, B.) for the validity 
of the adoption of a sagotra after upanayanya and Pichuvayyan v, 
Subbayyan 13 Mad. 128 for the invalidity of a married man's adoption. 

- “ 1287. Vide Dharma v, Ramkrishna 10 Bom. 80, 84 (where it is said 
that though KHakantha's explanation that the K^ikapurana verses refer to 
an asagotra causes a difficulty, yet it does not follow that he adopts that 
interpretation as his own) in which the adoption of a married asagotra 
brahmana was upheld; Kalgavda v. Somappa 33 Bom. 669 where the 
adaption of a married man having a son was upheld, but it was decided that 
the son born before adoption remsdned lor purposes of inheritance in the 
natural family ; Balabai v. Mahadu 48 Bom. 387 (where the adopted man 
was older than the adopter). 

1288. Lingayya v, Chengatammal 48 Mad. 407 where it* was held 
that even a sudra cannot be adoot^ after his marriage. (which deci^n 
foUowr^tlMr P* Ci: 
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': j rec^ired that the boy to be adopted most be 

^‘^trdcf^iSy^vahA^ (one who bears resemblance to or is a reflec¬ 
tion ctf the ottmSa son). This has led to differing explanations 
bjr the commentators and contradictory decisions in the several 
iPdian High Courts. The D. M. and D. 0. (p. 21) both explain 
-tbatthe resemblance consists in the possibility of being pro¬ 
created by the adopter himself by rdyoga and the like. The 
meaning of the D. M. is: A brother’s son or a sapinda’s son 
& sagotra's son can be adopted because the adopter could 
- have procreated a son by the practice of niyoga on the wife a 
brother or a sapinda or a sagotra (according to theruleaof 
'niyoga); but he could not have done so as regards his mother, 
^ or' grandmother, daughter cor sister or his mother’s sister. There¬ 
fore a man cannot adopt his own brother, paternal or maternal 
uncle, a daughter’s son or a sister’s son and the like. One strange 
thing is that, though tiiyoga had been forbidden for many 
centuries before the D. M., the author of it brings in the rules 
-ofr the long obsolete practice of rdyoga^^ to find out who could 
or could not be adopted. But stranger things were to happen. 
tSotheiland who translated both the lXM. and thep.O,:explained 
vin his notes the word ‘ niyogadina ’ as ‘ by such an appointment 
.iOT: marriage and. the like*. Vide Stoke’s Hindu Law Texts 
p; 590 (DattakfunImSmsa, sec. V; placMum 16 note). There was 
, no wareunt for introducing the word * marriage ’ after ‘ niyoga ’. 
.^e rules of niyoga are different from those of marriage. 
The judges most of whom were generally ignorant of Sanskrit and 
had yet to decide cases among Hindus according to Hindu Law 
"as understood by them' (vide 26 L A. 113 at page 128 about the 
-ignorance of - Sanskrit among judges) seized upon this explana- 
tion-iahd evolved the curioas rule that no one could be adopts 
whc^ mother the adopter could not have married in her maiden 
rotate, (t e. the relationship has reference to a time prior , to 
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mssu ffii iff. pp. .144-14S and p. 147. The words 

... .^.so (P- 21). The half verse 


V almpst like, .105..a, 


1390. For the of vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 999HS01. - > 





mtifriage ), is still the law' in all Pr^ideinbies*^ exce^’ 

Bdinbay. Although the D. M. stated that the boy to be adopted' 
must be capable of being procreated by niyoga, at another placed 
it remarks, after quoting verses of SaUnaka*^?? and Sikala, that, 
a boy of another gotra may be adopted except a daughter’s'son, : 
a sister’s son and a mother’s sister’s son. llie Bombay Hi^' 
Court holds that any one may be adopted except these three 
(’Tiis Ramchandra V. Qopal Zi'Bom, 619, WaJbai v. H^bdi Zt. 
Bom. 491 holding that a man cannot adopt his mother’s aistei^^s 
son, Eamkrishna v. Chimnaji li Bom. L. B. 624 holding the 
adoption of father’s sister’s son valid). Very strange results 
have followed from this viz. the Bombay High Court has 
upheld the validity of the adoption as a son by a man of his own 
half-brother (vide Oajanan v. KasUmlh 39 Bom. 410), of his own- 
maternal uncle’s son, and the adoption by a widow of her deceased-- 
husband’s son-in-law (vide Sitabai v. Parvatibai 47 Bom. 35 ). It- 
should be noted that the Dvaitanirnaya or Dharmadvaitanir- 
naya (of Sahkarabhatta, father of Nilakantha) and tbc V. 
Mayukha both hold after a very abstruse reasoning based on 
several Mimaihsa rules, that men of the three higher classes may 


1291. Wide Minakshi v, Ramanada 11 Mad. 49 {'P.B,), Bhagwan 
Singh V. Bhagwan Singh L. R. 26 I. A. 153, 160, in the latter of which the 
texts of Saunaka and Ssikala are relied npon. 

1292. (TUT I — set i wigron^- 

»l|f^ urPi^: 5X; • Hnt»WP r 3iTHI% VI®- 

4ISie ?VI H I di- pp. 80 and 101. W- P 8; w. P- 6 quotes ®TO®’8 . 
verse. The^. rfj-. elsewhere (p. 98) and the u. Sr).. p. 158 read 

and the si. p 176 reads VI 3jr(Wt WlftqTV^i’ 

while the qJ i ^ai^e i V (p. 105) and the *v. p. 110 read UlPlibtei, 

W l<r*^ a- by ‘be d). p. 146 reads ‘ wi3r>n%X^.4nf^ . 

1293. Vide the text of the V. Mayukha p. Itl.hnd notes pp. 173^179: ' 
in my edition of the V. Mayiikha for explanation, - The Dvnitanirna)ra.'-'. 
(p. i 65) concludes : iKr*rnrirri%i^j5 fl^snnlPli^ 5 ?n^in»rr 0 fhfii^i 

^ nnft. > The V. Mayukha p. Ill follows 

the Pvaltanirnaya and states that usage is in accordance with its ezplana^ ^ 
tipn; ‘ t». In Qopal.v. HantnaM^ 

3 ^m., 273 at p. 280 it was held that Nilak^tha ^so interdicted 
adoption of the daughter's son and of the other , two by ,the-regenpirat|-^ 
' It is' submitted that this view as to the position of 
Mayukha on this point is entirely wrong. 
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aiclo]^ & daughter’s son, a sisters’s son or a mother’s sister’s son and 
that a Giudra must adopt one of these if available in preference 
to an^r one else. The Bombay High Court follows the inter¬ 
pretation of Saunaka’s verse given by Nandapandita in 
preference to Nllakantha’s, but in its turn disregards the 
authority of Nandapandita who forbade the adoption of a 
brother or uncle. It would have been far better if it had 
generally brushed aside everywhere the dicta of Nanda¬ 
pandita and preferred the interpretation of the Mayukha> 
Popular sentiment is in favour of the daughter’s son 
or sister’s son being adopted, as they are the nearest and often 
the dearest relations, and yet High Court shuts the 
door against them,, while it opens it ajar for the adoption of 
a brother or maternal uncle or his son or one’s own daughter’s 
husband, which appears absurd to people. Besides the High 
Courts have recognised the adoption even of a daughter’s 
on the ground of custom by De^astha smarta brahmanas 
in the Dharwar District (vide Sundrabai v. Hanmant 56 Bom. 
298 ), by Telugu^ brahmanas ( Vismmindara v. Somasundara 
43 Mad. 876). Sudras can adopt a daughter’s or sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s son all over India. The D. M. went so far as 
to say that a widow could not adopt her brother’s son. The 
D. M. ignored the fact that the widow adopts to her husband 
(and not to herself) who bore no relation to his wife’s brother’s 
wife and who could have himself adopted that son. The Bombay 
High Court and the Privy Council have discarded this absurd 
proposition of the D. M. Pannalal in ‘ Kumaun Local customs ’ 


1294. It may be noted that the question of the adoption of the daugh¬ 
ter's son cropped up even in the times of the Peshwas. In ‘ Selections from 
Peshwa’s Records* vol. 43 No. 146 pp. 116-117 the opinion of Ram&stri, 
the Chief Justice of the Peshwa’s court, is sought on the adoption of a 
daughter’s son from the Ratnagiri District. The PrthvTraja Rasau states 
that the famous Chohan hero Prthviraja had been adopted by his maternal 
grand-father Anahgapala of the Tomara dynasty of Delhi. But modern 
hist<»i4ns say that this is Imaginary (vide ‘History of Medieval India* by 
prof. IshwaH Prasad p. 9 n,), 

1295. I w tg n ri QuD c 

» iN uijsn)' w irnK • 

16-57* Vide Bai Nani v, Chunilal 22 Bom. 973, PuHulal v. 

42.1. A. p. 155. where after admitting that the Dattakamlnuuhs^ 
is exnb^ded in law, the P. C. say that caution is required in accepting the 
of, Nenda. Pandita where they deviate from or add to the smctia 
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notes that in that part of India a daughter’s or a sister’6 son 
may be adopted (p. 14 para 56). It has been recently held that 
the adoption of the illegitimate son of^ a woman even among 
Madras is invalid. Vide Apya v. Ramakka L L. R. (1941) Bom. 
350. This was relied upon for holding that a woman cannot 
give in adoption an illegitimate son among Lingayats in 
Tirkangauda v, Shivappa A. 1 R. (1944) Bom. 40. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about the dvyamu^ 
syayana. A dattaki is of two kinds^^96^ kevala (simple or 
ordinary) and (the son of two fathers). When 

a man gives his only son in adoption to another under an agree¬ 
ment that he is to be considered as the son of both the natural 
father {jaiiaka or janaka-pitr) and of the adoptive father 
ipalaka)^ the son so given is called dvyamusyayaya. The 
Bombay High Court has held that in order to constitute a 
dvyamu^ayaria an express agreement as stated above must be 
proved even when one brother adopts the only son of another 
A dvyamusyayana inherits both in the natural and adoptive 
families. The word dvyamusyayana was employed in some of 

1296. ^ SiW: * 

I p. 114. The ( pp. 61,66) 

employs the word for Vide Laxmipatirao v, Venkatesh 

41 Bom. 315, Huchrao v. Bhimarao 42 Bom. 277. It has already been 
seen (p. 659 ) that the Mit. employs the words dvyamusyayana and ksetraja 
as synonyms. Nar. (dayabhaga 23 } appears to use it in the same sense, 

In this verse Nar. does not employ the form dvyamusyayana, but the 
word amusyayana with the adverb * dvih * meaning * twice '. The word 
dvyamusyayana is made up of * dvi * {two) and * amusyayana * (issue 
of this man, issue of so and so). The word amusyayana occurs in the Tat. 
Br. II. 7. 7. 7 ) 

and in the Atharvaveda IV. 16. 9, X. 5. 36 and 44, XVI. 7. 8 in the form 

* amusyaya^ amusyah putra *. In the Hir. gr. I. 9. 19 we have 

where Matrdatta explains: 

Similar words occur in the Bharadvaja gr. II. 19. Katyayana has vartika 2 

* ’ on Pan. VI. 3. 21. * Amusyayana* is 
^formed from * amusya * (of this or that man) in the sense of * apatya *’ acc. 

to Panini IV. 1. 99 (ina^dibhyah phak). In the Asv. Sr. S. (Uttara^tka 
6. 13) the word * dvipravacaua Ms employed for dvyamusyayana, 

^ l ^g r r ^gTT » on which Narayana explains, v 

sitg5n:. 

1297. Vide Laxmipatirao v, Venkatesh 41 Bom. 315 and Huchrao v. 
Ibhimaraa 42 Bom. 277, 
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the applicable to all such sons as the dattaka, krlta^^^. 

The V* Mayukha quotes a prose passage from Katyayana 
( which is attributed to Paithinasi in D. 0.) and the 
VjJdeyukha, D. M. and D. C. all quote a verse (which is 
ascribed to Pravaradhyaya by the first and to Parijata by the 
D,:M. ) that supports this. The D. M. and D. C. both quote 
two sutras of Satyasadha and Sahara’s gloss (bha^a) thereon 
in. which the k§etraja is called rdtya dvyamusyayava and 
the dattaka and others are called ardtya dvyamusyayana. Yaj. 
IL 127 and Baud. Dh. S. 11. 2. 21 provide that a ksetraja is the 
son of both the begetter and of the husband of the wife on whom 
the son is procreated. Therefore such a son is called nitya 
dvyamusyayana (because he is always the son of two fathers). 
When the ksetraja became obsolete and forbidden, the only 
dvyamusyayana was an only son taken in adoption with a 
stipulation as described above. About the dattaka Manu IX142 
states the general rule that the dattaka loses the gotra of his 
genetive father and assumes that of the adopter. But a dattaka 
belonged to two gotras according to some, if his saihskaras up 
to cavila were performed in his natural family and the sarhskSra 
of upanayana and those that follow were performed in the 
adoptive family. Therefore it was not a general proposition 
that a dattaka always belonged to two gotras. If all the 
samsk&ras from jatakarma were performed by the adopter, 
then the dattaka would take the gotra of the adopter alone. 
Hence the sons called dattaka and ‘the bought’ were styled anUya 
dyy5musyayapas (who were not in all cases dvyamusySyanas )• 
The D. M. states this^^^ twofold division of dvyamusyayanas 
and employs the words nityavat or nitya and anityavat or anitya 


1298. 

P- 115 ; w. p. 46 

ascribes this to and reads ; aiu . 

» »fN 5 r^n^rgirrf! i q. from by «ir. 

p.,118.. 

. 1299. sw*5*^*w gwr5wrnrwT«f * 

^ qRiit nin- 

pp, 188-89; vide W. p. 44^ f<w^ th® ^ ^ ’ 
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to-denbte tbe two varieties and restricts the former only to> 
son adopted with a stipulation as stated above. The ksetra^ 
became quite obsolete many centuries ago and the courts have held 
that the anitya dvy5musyayana is also now obsolete, ^3oo j(; jg 
now held that every adoption is presumed to be in the simple 
(kevala) form, unless a stipulation that the boy will be the 
son of both is proved (when it will be a dvySmusyayana 
adoption). 

When a man is adopted in the dvySmusyayana form, his 
son born after such adoption has been held to inherit as grand¬ 
son to the adoptive father, if the dvySmusySyana son died 
before the adoptive father.^**®" 

Ceremonies of Adoption ,—The most essential ingredient in 
adoption is the giving of the boy by the natural father and the 
taking of the boy by the adopter with the intention to transfer 
the boy to the family of the adopter. Another requisite ( in 
some cases) is the homa called daitahoma^ which as described 
by Saunaka and Baud, is given in the Appendix. It is not 
necessary that the dattahoma must be performed immediately 
after the giving and taking, but it may be performed later ^d 
its performance may be delegated to others when the giver or 
taker is a widow or a ^udra or is ill &c. Although in Vedic 
times women composed hymns and although Harlta and Yama 
stated that women had the upanayana performed on them and 
could study the Veda (H. Db. vol. II pp. 393-295), in later times 
it was held that women could not study the Veda, could-not 
repeat Vedic mantras and therefore could not perform any 
homa (including dbftoftoma). Therefore some writers Said that 
a widow could not adopt at all, while others like the V. Mayu- 
kha said that women are to be assimilated to sudras and so 
just as a sudra can get the dattahoma performed through a 
br&hmana, so a widow, tiiough ^e cannot herself engage in 
•homa, may employ a brahmana to perform the dattahoma. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 365-368 (for deterioration in .1^ 
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1300. Vide Basappa v, Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74, 77, where tli'e two 
hihds of dvyamnsyiyanas are mentioned and It is stated that the anitya 
dvyamnsyayana is now obsolete. 

1300 a, vide Gahpatrao v. Balkrishna I. L. R. (1942) Bom. 340- 

1301. awtnt i 

vvBinww 5 I ?w. p. 161. 

■ 4302 ^^ indeAniendir. 
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positten at women), and note 1262 above and V, Mayukha 
^otedl below. It has been held that the daUahoma is 
necessary among twice-born classes if the boy to be 
adopted belongs to the same gotra as that of the adoptive father. 
:Jolly (in T. L. L. p. 160) states that the Dattakadarpana refers 
to a text of Yama from the Sarasvativilasa to the effect that homa 
is not absolutely essential in all cases. From Colebrooke’s Digest 
V. 4 CCLXXIII it appears that Jagannatha held the same view. 
The Dharmasindhu remarks that in certain countries an adop¬ 
tion of a sagotra sapinda boy can be validly effected with the 
,mere assent of the giver and adopter without Vedic ceremonies. 
There is a good deal of conflict in the case law on this point, which 
is passed over. Among sudras no homa is necessary. The 
ceremony of adoption as described by Baud. gr. sesasutra IL 6. 
4-9 (^hich is probably the oldest on record and which was the 
one to be followed by the Taittiriyas or followers of the Black 
Yajurveda, according to D. M., Sam. K. p. 177 and the Dharma- 
sindhu p. 161) is as follows: When about to take (in adoption) 
the adopter makes ready (or collects) the following viz. two 
pieces of cloth, two ear-rings, a finger ring, an acarya (officiat¬ 
ing priest) who is well versed in the Veda, a bundle of kusa 
grass, fuel sticks of palasa (Butea Frondosa). Then in the 
midst of invited relatives, after informing the ruler, he serves 
food to brahmanas in the assembly hall or in the middle of the 
house. He (the adopter) makes (the brahmanas) pronounce 
the benedictions ‘ May the day be auspicious 1 May you fare 
well I May there be prosperity!’ and performs the acts (usual 
in all homas) from drawing lines on the altar up to carrying 
forward the Pranita water. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 209-212 for 
the procedure common to all homas. Hien he goes into the 


1303. yr% 

i... ilnrr erft 

qjfWi HWTW:—I p. 112 (text). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 

.pp. 594-595 notes 1392-1395 for other texts treating women (of higher castes) 
and sudras alike. 

1304. Vide Valuhai v, Govind 24 Bom. 218, Bal Gangadhar v. 
Shrinivhs 39 Bom. 441 (P. C.), Gwindayyar v. Dorasami 11 Mad.. 5 
(P.B.) ; Muthuvayyangdr v. Thiruvangadammdl I.L.R. (1942) Mad. p..682. 

i^r«r f i ftw«- 

P- i» tfR 

w 10 I la tM P- 



HJI • Reqitif^mempniea 0/ adt^on ^ 

jtgieQee-el tUe giver aod begs of him ‘ giye me your son The 
elh^Qne(the giver) says ‘I give*. He (adopter) then taka" 
hold of the boy with &e words ‘I accept thee for the continuity 
(of my family)’. Then he decks (the boy) with the pieces of 
cloth, the ear-rings, the finger ring and performs the acts from 
laying fuel sticks round the altar up to the offering of oblations 
into fire; he offers boiled rice into fire with the mantra ’ yastvs 
hr^ ’ (Hg, V. 4.10 or Tat S. L. 4. 46, 1) as a puronuvaf^S **** 
(player of invitation) and with the mantra ‘yasmai t vam 
su^te’ ( Jig, y. 4.11, Tai. S. 1. 4. 46.1) as a ydjyS (prayer of 
worship or offering). Then having offered oblations of clarified 
butter with the vyahrtis^** he performs the acts from the offe¬ 
ring to Agni Svistak^ down to the giving of the cow and pre¬ 
sents. He (the adopter) gives as daksina (fee) to the priest 
t^se very pieces of cloth .and rings (with which the boy ^as 
decked). 

-vr The procedure lauL down byul^aunaka, who appears to be 
much later than Baud., is somewhat different (though, there is 
a good deal/oommontto both) and is meant for the students oithe 
Hgveda:(acc..to Sam. K. p. 175). A few salient points may be 
noted. ^Scadopter. ahould feist; the previous day,, he should 
oS&tumadhuparfixi'.to. the ofSciating prie3t»<>should p.erforat>all 
the iletails from the placing of fuel sticks on^the fire up to the 
purMeation of clarified -butter with the blades of kusa grass. 
The^givejr recites4when begged) the fi'vo beginning with 

‘ ye yajnena’ (Bg. X. 62.1-5) and the adopter holds,the hoy with 
both hands while repeating the * mantra * devpsya tvS'*.(Aiy. gr 
I 20. 4), mutters the tk * ang&d-aitg&d* 4 quoted above on p.°641 
«. 1^2) hnd ^efls'the hoy dtilus head. The adopter offers bdfled 
rice with Bg. V. 4.10, iL' 85. 38, X. 85. 41—46. A mUchtSiore 
elaborate procedure is set out in the V. Mayukba (pj^.“120-122 
te«t ) and the Dharmasindhu (BI purvardha pp. 160-161). 

The reaulls of oddpffow—Adoption has, the eflfect.of trans¬ 
ferring the adopted person from his natural family into the 
^adoptive family. Adoption confers upon the adopted person the 
same r4>^ts and privileges in the family of adoption as the son 

1305. For the meaning of Pnronuvikysi and Yajya, vide ll. of Dh. 
yoi. li. p. 1060 n. 2372 and pp. 1058-39 respectively. For theoffertog to 
Agni Svisfakrt^ide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 208 and appendix p. 1257.n. 481. 

, r The t^b^is.are the mystic syllables bhii^, bhuvalf and sva^. 

will bf aecompanied with these syllables as follows: ' pm bh^ 
avilA*,’• om bbnvahsvatS 'om evah svaha’, 'om bhiif hbuvahsva^sw^'. 
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of &e body (auram) except in a few well defined cases. The 
basic text on this point is that of Manu*^ IX. 142 which may 
he^litersdly rendered as follows: ‘ The son given should not take 
the golra (the family name) and the wealth of his natural father; 
the pinda (the cake of boiled rice offered to deceased ancestors in 
iirSddhas) follows the gotra and the wealth (i. e. is invariably 
concomitant with them); of him who gives (his son in adoption) 
the svadhS (obsequial rites) ceases (so far as that son is concerned)’. 
The preceding verse (Manu IX. 141) states that the adopted 
son takes the wealth of his adoptive father and all that this 
verse says is that, after adoption, the son given in adoption 
does not take the name of his natural father and has no right 
in the wealth that then is the natural father’s and that he does 
not perform the obsequial and Sraddha rites for his natural 
father. But from this verse a learned Hindu Judge derived 
the sweeping proposition that ’ the theory of adoption depends 
upon the principle of a complete severance of the child adopted 
from the ffunily in which he is born, both in respect to the 
paternal and maternal line, and his complete substitution into 
the adopter’s family as if he were born in it’. There is no 
warrant for the idea of complete severance emphasized here. 
This dictum was followed in many cases and was accepted by 
the Privy Council Another great Judge went so far as to 


1307. ihiribFd 

nglX. 142. TheMit. on Yaj. II. 132 and V. Mayukha p. 113 
read ' ^ gS:’. But this reading makes no change whatever in the 

meiming, since in ancient sutras and smrtis« the roots ' bhaj * and * hr ' and 
derivatives from them are used promiscuously in the same sense with regard 
to gotra and riktha. Vide the words gotra>bhajah and riktha-bhajah cited 
above (on p. 650 ) from Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 36-37 and Gaut. 28. 30-31, the 
words * rikthaih bhajeran ' (in Gaut. 28. 19) and *rikthabhik* (in Gaut. 
28. 26), Vas. 17. 84 (tayoralabhe raja haret), Yaj. II. 132 and 

138 ( 13. 40 (W ). Even 

/apaharet * which ordinarily means 'should steal or take away' is.used by 
Yaj. II. 138 only in the sense of 'should take or claini*. Manu (IX. 153 
and 154) employs the words 'haret' and 'adadyaf in the same sense. 
Tide also (in Manu IX. 155) and (in IX. 192). Therefore 

the learned Judges in Dattatraya v. Govind 40 Bom. 429 and in Bai 
Ke$afha v, Shivsangji 34 Bom. L. R. 1332 (at pp. 1340-41) unnecessarily 
enter into a long discussion on ' haret' and * bhajet * and the several trans¬ 
lations ^ these words by <xplapchandra Sai^ar and others. ^ 

1308. \ide Uma Shunkef Moiiro v. Kali K'omt#/6 Cal. 256 (^. B. ) 

ftp. 260. Vid^KaliKvmHfv. Uma Shunkat h. R. 101. A. 138. W for 

Ihe acniptnace by theBv C* ' . . , ., . 
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say that 'an absolute adoption appears to operate as birth of 
the boy in the family of adoption and as civil death in the 
family of birth, having regard to the legal consequences that 
are incidents of such adoption’***. But then the P. C.felt 
that matters were being carried too far and administered the 
warning*^** that “As has been more than once observed the 
expressions ‘ civilly dead or as if he had never been born in the 
family’ are not for all purposes correct or logically applicable 
but they are complimentary to the term ‘new birth’.’’ We 
have to see what construction was put upon the verse of Manu 
by authoritative digests. The V. Mayukha explains Manu JX. 
142 and arrives at the conclusion that the four words gotra^ 
nktha, piifda and svadha are not to be taken literally but they are 
only used to indicate all those consequences only in relation to 
the natural father and the like that are brought about by their 
connection with the piuda and the verse of Manu conveys the 
cessation of all those consequences only. It further adds that 
the eon on being given away in adoption ceases to have similar 
relationship to his brother, paternal uncle (in the family of 
birth). It should be noted that the V. Mayukha does not say 
that the son given away is dead to the family of birth or ceases 
to have any connection whatever with the members of the 
family of birth, but restricts the cessation of relation to the 
offering of pinda and the taking of the estate after he is 
adopted. The D. M. quotes*** the Sm. C. (II. 289) and holds 
that by the gift the adopted son ceases to have the same gotra 
as the giver. The D. 0. (pp. 23-24) states*** the same preposi¬ 
tion, without naming the Sm. C. The learned Judges who had 
to decide cases of adoption, even if they knew Sanskrit, do not 
generally appear to have consulted authoritative works other 
than the few that had been translated and were quite unaware as 

1309, Per Sir Asutosh Mukerji J, in Birbhadra v. Kalpataru 1 C, L. 
J. 388 at p. 400 (where Manu IX. 142 is cited in the original for this). 

1310. "Vide Raghuraj Chattdra v. Subhadfa L. R, 351. A. 139, 148 
followed in Martand v. Rarayan I. L. R. 1939 Bom. 586 (F. B.). 

^ 1311. ^ uitNwflquil ^ w uvfi' ‘ 

« qw. pp. 163-164. The words qtnvpuq — 
occur in the vqAw* n. p. 289. 

'1312. 

qsnif W g'i f 4s i |iq ^ liWtWim • qvr. w. pp. 23*24. 



HiMorv- (^' hhtiirmc^ti^ra I 

to 'vdlOth^ ^Veu the ces^tion of the pfnd& anil gotf& and of %h4 
fight to wealth when a son was^iven away was so uhivW^lly 
accepted the lead&g Dharmat&stra works as they thoti^t. 
The Sarasvatlvil&sa (p. 394) quotes a text of Vispu that eren 
the adopted son should^perform the obsequial rites of the natural 
father and explains that Manu IX. 142 applies when the natural 
father has no issue at the time of his death. Budraskanda-' on 
KbSdira gr. m. 5.16 says the same. KamalSkara, the author 
of the Nirnayasindhu*^* and a first cousin and contemporary 
of.Nllakantha expressly states that Manu IX 142 only applies 
when the natural father has a son or sons (other than the oiie 
given away) and quotes Xatyilyana and Laug&ksi cited in t^e 
Pravaramafijarl (p. 146) in support. The Dharmasindhu'^*^® 
also says that when a boy of another gotra is adopted after his 
upanayana is performed in the family of birth or when only 
the upanayana is performed by the adoptive father, the edited 
boy should repeat both gotras at the time of bowing at the feet 
of elders or in firaddha and other rites; but when all the cere* 
monies including the cuda are performed by the ado]|tive 
father then the adopted boy has only one gotra (viz. that of 
the adopter). ' 

The plain meaning of the verse of Manu (IX 142) is that 
when a inan gives away his son in adoption, then that son is 
transferred into another family, does not perform the SrSddha 
and similar rites for the giver and cannot Claim to take the 
wealth of his natural father as a sou on the- father’s death 
or demand a partition from his father. The other son or sons 

1313. ...... wuf—irfii wisse ju l i im - 

aiiJHwsTOW er. ft. p. 394; ww gsr* 

Wrviwft I ff^r: gW; I on wif^eSDRt HI. 5.16. 

^ sa gw til qiT W » awwanff wmgww' 

am % gw#a... awiammwT uafiis... ftwi: 

‘ wi sWat msB Wimanl e 

wigep ia i ha gugiSRa aftmigftart ‘Wr 

ft.ftr.III wwud p. 389. The pissaj^ quoted 4)^Son 
p» 146 of the s at W S i f i- Tbits passage is'quoted in the sqi w: p. fldi-i^. 
Vide note" 1298 above for a portion of it. The ft.si. foU0127 says 

a^ft waraRvift «nqt^ t agW e(idl4!BWr- 

CTl^SWlPW ?****75»i“V 

Wwi ipf, -wIp 


wertaiwit*.. 
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ofihegirefraretopdrfnmtbe 4r&ddhas for the father aad to' 
Bueceedto the family wealth^ ^uBut this verse has been toristed 
by smne High^ Courif <decisiohs to ;yieId another rule. Suppose 
A, a Hindu, has an;only son B. On A% death B takes the whole 
ancestral property as the only surviving coparcener and then 
B is given in adoption by his mother to X. Suppose Bfaas^a 
daughter 0 born to him before his adoption to X Does B forfeit 
the estate taken by him as the last surviving male with the 
result that on B’s adoption to X his daughter G takes the estate 
( which had already vested absolutely in B) as if he was d^d 
in the family of A. The Bombay High Court has held in two 
decisions that on B’s^^‘ adoption to X in the above illustration 
he loses or forfeits the property he took as the last surviving 
coparcener in the family of A and bis daughter C would take 
ths'estate of B as if he were then dead (though he is actually 
living). The result of these decisions is that the verse of M»na 
iB construed as laying down that though a man may have been 
absolutely entitled to certain property as a member of one 
family, on his adoption into another family he loses that estate 
which then passes on to his heir as if he had died on the dayof 
adoption.. This construction of the verse of Manu has not ^n 
accepted by the Madras and Calcutta High Courts,which 
hold that an adoption does not divest any property which has 
vested in a man previous to his adoption into another family. 
It may be noted that the Bombay High Court itself gave a deci¬ 
sion which is inconsistent in principle with the, two decisions 

1316. Vide Dattatraya v. Oovind 40 Bom. 429 (where Manu' IX. 142 

is relied on for this proposition at pp. 433M34 ) and Manikbai v. Gokuldas 
49 Bom. 520. » 

1317. Vide Venkata Narasimha v, Rangayya, 29 Mad. 437 ; Behwn 
Lai r. Kailas Chunder 1 C. W. N. 121 ; Shyama Charan v, Srichffran. 
56 Cal. 1135. 

1318. Mahableshwar V, Subramanya 47 Bom. 542. fn Manik* 
bai V. Gcdiuldd^s 49 Bom.' 520 (at p. 525) both the cases vi 2 . 40 Bom. 429 
and 47 Bom. 542 are apparently quoted with approval, but It is extremely 
diifficnlt to -reconcile the last two cases. U on adoption a separated co|ltr« 
cen^ ia not divested of the estate alz^dy . taken by him at .a patititioor. 

the share taken by him cannot be said to be the estate of fats 
i^tural father within the meaning of Manu IX. 142, the estate taken by a 
soli hmrviving co-parcener also cannot be divested by bis subsequent adop* 
66n, because at the adoption it 1^ ceased to be the estate of his natural 
fatfaer.long before the adoption, because when a co-parcener dies fals r^ts 
j|f^>6r to' the other ^'-patoesers and because tlto root cause of being entitled 
to partitioa and ^lag as mirviving ^is toe tame via, toe 
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oUed aboTB, MFben it held tlodi where a and his four sons 
pattitidn^ ancestral family pr(^>erty and one of the sons was 
Bttbwguentiy given in adoption into another family, the son 
BO adc^ted was not divested by the subsequent adoption of 
the 'pr^>erty already taken by the son on partition. In a still 
later case the Bombay High Court approves of its first decision 
in 40 Bom. 429 and observes: * the verse of Manu refers not 

only to the riktha of the natural father but also to the gotra of 
the natural father. It is quite clear that the gotra of the natural 
father is vested in the son by his birth. The gotra so vested in 
the son ceases after the son is given in adoption. It is difficult 
to understand why the riktha which is spoken in the same 
manner as gotra in the verse should not cease by the entire cessa¬ 
tion of connection with the natural family. The gotra and 
riktha are inextricably joined together in a dvandva compound 
and it would follow logically as well as grammatically that the 
adopted son must lose both together and cannot lose the 
former and keep the latter.^ In this passage the premiss 
that there is entire cessation of connection with the natural 
family is entirely wrong as has already been shown and will 
be shown a little later on. The adoptee’s connection with the 
gotra of the natural family does not cease for all purposes at 
all. Therefore the reasoning of the passage quoted above is 
entirely misconceived and is further opposed to two well known 
rules of the Mimamsa evolved for the construction of texts. On 
the interpretation given to Manu IX. 142 by the Bombay deci¬ 
sions that verse lays down two rules ( vidhis ), viz. (1) a i>erson 
adopted into another family will not take the wealth of his 
natural father or any one in that family after adoption; (2) 
that a person adopted into another family loses or forfeits oh 
adoption wealth that he may have already taken absolutely in 
the natural family as a member of that family before adoptioii. 
These are two entirely different propositions and the rule of 
mimSihs& is that one and the same sentence should not bO 
construed as laying down two rules (vidhis) applicable to diffe¬ 
rent sets of circumstances. To so construe a text is to be guil^ 

1319. Vide Bai Kesarba v, Shivsangji 34 Borne L* R- 1332 which 
accepts * na haret ’ as meaiitog * shall iiot take and quotes on pp. 1341*42 
lhcJ>e M*, D. C. and V. Mayukha on this verse. The P. C. decision In 

Raj Chandra v* Subhadra L. R* 55 I. A. 139 does not approve of 
40 33om. 429 as regards ike .exact points of decision vU. the forfei^re of 
iaDQ|iert^alrei^yvestedJie^reMopti^ .Tv ' 

1320. sfimaftrat a amitf ^ i erwunAii#. «aa. tU a. . 
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the fault of vSkyabheda (splitting up of a tsentenoe to as to 
yield two distinct rules). The V. MayOl^ha construed Menu 
IX so as to indicate only one sense and avoid the fault of 
vaktjdbheda on the analogy of two examples discussed in the 
Purvamlmams 5 ^ 32 i ^orks, but if the reasoning of the Bombay 
High Court were followed the same fault to avoid which NUa- 
kantha strives bard would be committed. There is anottxer 
mim&ihsll rule**® which will be violated by the Bombay High 
Court’s interpretation of Manu DC 142 viz, when an ahteady 
existing thing or entity and something to be accomplished or 
brought about in future are spoken of together in a sentence 
the thing already existing or accomplished is mentioned simply 
for the sake of the thing to be accomplished. The accomplished 
fact is adoption itself. Manu who mentions adoption or. the 
adopted son which is an accomplished entity also mentions 
along with it the taking of property (rikthaharapa); hence 
that taking must have reference to the future bringing about 
and not the undoing of rikthaharana which had already taken 
place long before. 

That the gotra of the natural family persists in some 
matters even after a person is adopted is made clear by the 
digests. The Sam. **** K. (p. 182) says that every dattaka must, 
when entering on marriage, avoid the gotra of his natural as 
also of his adoptive father. The Dharmasindhu (IH. p. 161) 
says the same and states that the prohibition against marriage 


firjf HVfit • *V. p. 113. vide iny notes to V. M, 

pp. 189-191 for explanations. Jai. till. 7, 13-14) deals with the 2nd example, 
/ ' . . 
The bhasya of Sahara and the Tantravartika explain how there will be 

vakyabheda if the sentence (ardham &c.) is literally construed. 

1323. ^ l on %[. III. 4. 40, p. 976; 

ft vr ^ i 

^ntion IX. 1. 9 p. 1652 ; fft ^ wt ftivt 

5 '^Ntt on It. IV, l. is p. 1207 . THs U called 8jjr- 
in the on III. 4. 24 and II. 1. 12 and it has 

been eni{doyed elsewhere by the (p. Ill text), qimc very frequently 

employs this.maxim; vide e. g. on %. II. 1, 4. 

1323. a a^rt wr il w 

I 8#, p. 182; ftqfta wsWMlWf’ft- 

CWRIM WWnWf t WlWni'f hiWhWwIWW 

m p. ipi. 
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^ gotras of tiio saturarAnd adoptivo fftlhers 'fs 
Mid not reatricted to seven OT.five degrees. 

Vtoe^is no total or absolute cessation of gbtra relation with t^e 
aitartd family for all purposes there is no mason why in the 
oaie of wealth already taken before adoption there shtnlld 
he a cessation or forfeiture or why the cessation of relation as 
toriktha should not be restricted to the fhture. As regards 
sapinda relationship there is some conflict among the digests- 
The D. states that the dv^mu^yayam has to observe 

the prohibitions against marrying a sapinda girl up to three 
de^^s in the families of the natural fatW and of the adoptive 
father, while the simple dattaka has to observe sapinda rela¬ 
tionship based upon-the presentation of rice balls in the adoptive 
father’s family for three generations (since the adopted son can 
generally have no particles of the body in common with the adop¬ 
tive father) and in the naturalfamily sapinda. relationship based 
upon particles of the same body'for seven'generations. The 
Nir^yasindhu (UL pp. 29(H291) >00(0'out the vadous conflicting 
views and gives it as its own opinion that the sapinda relation- 
^ip must be looked to in seven generations in 

the natural as well as .i|q^,^the adoptive family (in the latter it 
being bas^ on the offering of, balls of rice). According to the 
y. ,]^.^j^ha (p. 119 ) toe simple adopted, son has sftpmd^ 
tionwip in toe .^^^pj^ve father’s familjr; for generations 

and.,in th^ a^lpptiy^ mother’s family for flye generations and it 
seems to hold that there is jjo sapinda relationship in toe 
natural family (owing to 142). The D. C. ( pp.61- 

66[) appears to hold- .that ^tl^- dvyijmusysyaps hSiS -to 
sapii4iM .>relation8h^!.(^«s ista^ ’initoei. Pet'M. h>whiba As. to4he 
simple dattaka there is si^ipda^ relatiomtoip^ionly'lmtoe'atb^ 
tive^amily for seven generations (as indicated hyManulX. 
143). The Dbarmasindlni (UL p. 161) states that sapinda 
relationship dej^'ds in its degrees oh toe question trhcito>^ the 
adoption is made after upamysha in toe natdihl family or he- 
_for# u^nayana_or whether all samsktras ftoSi jWdkcu^ axe 
paiformed in the adoptive family. 
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' :Th6 Bombay High Courthas held that the adopted son 
cannot marry within prohibited degrees in the natural family, 
that to that, extent an adopted son cannot be considered as not 
to have been born in his natural family and that the sapinda 
relationship is recognized in both the families for the purpose 
of-prohibition of marriage. 

The Nir. S., the Dharmasindhu^^^^ ^^d the D. C. pp, 48-49 
declare that the adopted son can perform the sraddha of his 
natural father if the latter has at his death no son or other 
qu^ified person to perform it. The Nir. 8. and the Sam.^327 
i ppi 185-186) both say that the adopted son has to observe 
three days’ mourning on the death of the natural father and 
vt<^ verm; but the D. M. and D. C. (p. 68) differ and state that 
the simple adopted son has to observe no mourning for his 
natural father or other relatives in the natural family. If a 
married man having a son is given in adoption (which is possi¬ 
ble in the Bombay Presidency) the son (born before the adop¬ 
tion ) remains in the natural family and does not acquire the 
gotra and rights to property of the family into which his father 
is adopted. Yet the father who has gone into another family 
by adoption has been held to retain his right to give in adoption 
his son who was born before his own adoption and who remains 
in the natural family 

From the above discussion it follows that the person adopted 
retains the tie of blood with his natural family (so that he 
cannot marry a girl within the prohibited degrees from that 
family), the samskaras already performed in the natural family 
are not repeated on him after adoption, he still retains the gotra 
S 9 far that he cannot marry a girl having the same gotra as his 
natural father and further he has according to most writers 
to observe mourning for his natural father. Therefore it is 
clear that the severance from the natural family brought about 
by adoption is only partial and restricted to pinda and riktha 

1325. Vide Bai Kesarha v. Shivsangji 34 Bom, L, R, 1332 at p. 1352 

Bcfsappa v, Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74 at p. si* 

.i32'6. w 

w 1 HI p. 37i. 

HI ^^TmM24; I 

^ yi^^ Ugrtan4 v» h L.,p. (1^39) Bom. 586 ( Fr % )i *; 
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and connected matters and not complete as stated or assumed in 
scone decided cases. 

, The adopted eon is entitled to inherit in the adoptive family 
as fully as if he were a natural born son i. e. he may inherit not 
only to his adoptive father, but also to that father’s brother or 
cousin if the latter have no son or no other nearer heir. The 
adopted son also inherits to the adoptive mother and her rela> 
tions*^, viz. her father and brother. Converwly, the adoptive 
mother and her relations in her father’s family are entitled to 
inherit to him. 

Vas. and Baud, both laid down that if after a son is taken 
in adoption an aurasa son is born to the adoptive father the 
former takes a fourth share. There is conflict among the sm^is 
and the digests about the share of the adopted son when an 
aurasa is subsequently born, and about the meaning of ’ a fourth 
share’. The Dsyabhaga (X. 13 p. 148) and V. 0. p. 150 quote 
a verse of EatyHyana^^ that when an aurasa son is born, 
other kinds of sons, if of the same caste as the father, take only 
a third of the estate. It has been held in Bengal that in these 
circumstances the adopted son takes one third of his adoptive 
fatiier’s estate. In Benares and among Jains the adopted 
son gets one fourth of the estate. The S. V. p. 393 holds 
that he gets fth. In Bombay it has been held that the 
adopted son takes not ith of the wholq estate, but ^th of the 
share of the aurasa son i. e. |th (the aurasa son taking |ths). In 
Bombay the same rule applies among dudras.^^ But in Bengal 
and Madras it has been decided, relying on a passage in the 

1329. unnusT vr uuri 

< qw. p. 19S; 5 qv ma: 

W. P- 61. Vide Dattatraya v. Gangabai 46 Bom. 
341 for the proposition that an adopted son is competent to inherit the 
property of his adoptive mother’s ancestors. 

1330. ^ i wW 

mPNs • Siim. q. by annun x. 13. p. 148, ft. f^. p. 130, p, 80. 

Vide note 1234 for various readings and Kaut. 

1331. Vide Rukhab v. Chunilal 16 Bom. 347 (bolding that among 
Jains an adopted son is entitled to Jtb of the estate of the adoptive father 
when an aurasa son is subsequently born). 

■ 1332. I qsT; i... 

vftts wuft*r q fte i gc q H i w. ft. p. 393. 

^ 1333. ViAeOiriapPa v. Ningappa 17 Bom. 100 (where thd tests an 

^hanstively reviewed by Telang J), Bala Krishnayya v. Venkata 43 Mad. 
398,'402 ( whwe ISt., Vu. and Baud, ttd referred to). 

1334. Vide Tukarante. Ramdhandra 49 Bom. 672 {held that amohg 
fedtM u adopted Mn-taitos oneionrth of the natural bom An's share). 
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Dattakacandrik& (p. 98)^^ that the adopted son and the subse¬ 
quently born aurasa son of a Eludra sluure (^ually. If the estate 
is impartible property,'or an estate to be taken by lineal primogeni¬ 
ture and the owner first adopted a son and then he had an aurasa 
son, it has been held that the subsequently born aurasa son 
takes the whole estate. If there are two brothers who form 
^-^int Hindu family and one of them has a natural born son 
and the other adopts a son, the adopted son of one brothw %ets 
on partition a share of the family estate equal to that of the 
natural born son of the other brother, since the rule of Vas: 
applies only as between the aurasa and dattaka eons of the 
same 


1335. STS TTOTstiit I 

1 qw. w- p. 98. 

1336. Vide Asita v. Nirode 20 C. W. N. 901; Peffazu v* Subha* 
rayudu L. R, 48 I. A. 280 (equal share among Madras). 

1337. Vide Sa/ie&gouda v. Shiddangouda 1. L. R. (1939) Bom. 314 
(F. B.)« Manu IX. 163 would support this decision. 

1338. Vide Nagindas v. Bachoo L. R. 43 I, A. 56 where a passage of 
the D. C. is explained (at p. 65) which is as follows; 

55q<q^5Rq e^pqrqrfwqrqhi: fJf»q35q'Jjqlqt qT*q, guqq 

<ft»Rq 3 wuiqlqi 3^ ^qrac' ^ wq t ey q qq f^sqlWqc 

qnqtRrarw^ wFtqqt ^qt gtfi t qq^^ls^ wi® < 3W. w. pp. 89-90. 

1338a. It appears to me that the V. Mayukha went far beyond the 
spirit of the ancient smrti texts and of most of the medieval digests when it 
allowed the adoption of a married man or even of one who had already had 
a son. The son to be adopted, it was declared by Saunaka and others« 
should be a reflection of an aurasa son. Therefore he must be adopted at 
an age when by proper training and environment he will come to entertain 
towards the adoptive parents the same feeling that an aurasa son has* 
Hence it appears to me that the Legislature should intervene and provide 
that no one can be adopted after his upanayana, or at all events after bis 
marriage, in the natural family. It is natural for a sonless man or a widow 
to feel, apart from religious considerations, the necessity of a young person 
as a solace, security and help in old age, and to adopt a person. Even in 
England by the Adoption of Children Act (16 and 17 Geo. V. chap. 29) the 
adoption of a minor is now allowed after observing certain formalities. 
Further, no adoption by a widow who has not become inajor according to 
the Indian Majority Act should be held valid. An agreement or a trailer 
of the smallest property by a person who is a minor according to that Act la 
h^d tst be absolutely nnll and void. There is no reason why an adoption 
A widow of 15:or 16 ^ould'^^be upheld when thnt^doptioir divests her 
au (or now hallof) the'property j^the lm^Md held by her. 




CHAPTER XXIX 

ORDER OF SUCCESSION AFTER THE SON 

It has been stated above that dSya is either apratibandha or 
aapraitbandha and that sons, grandsons and great-grandsons take 
the first kind of daya. If a man has no son either aurasa or 
Secondary (viz. the dattaka, the other kinds of sons being now 
forbidden or obsolete), then his property devolves in a certain 
order. When a man dies sonless and is a member of a joint 
Hindu family then on the surviving coparceners the whole 
estate devolves except that after ,1937 (by Act XVHI of 1937 ) 
his widow takes, his place as to the joint family property. But 
if he dies separated and has male issue (from whom also he is 
separate) then his male issue will succeed to him in a body 
viz. his son, grandson (son of a predeceased son) and great- 
grandson (son of a predeceased son’s predeceased son) will 
together take his separate property per sMrpes. From Manu IX. 
137 (which is the same as Vas. 17"5 and Visnu Dh. S. 15.46 ) and 
186 and Ysj. L 78 It follows that the son, grandson and great- 
grandson equally confer great spiritual benefit and so are the 
principal group of heirs. According to the strict theory of the 
Mitakqara as stated above, son, grandson and great-grandson take 
by birth an interest even in property acquired by a man him¬ 
self, but they have no power to prevent him from alienating it. If 
one or more out of a man’s sons, grand-sons or great-grandsons 
aire separate from him then oh his death his self-acquired 
property will first be taken by those sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons that are joint with him and if none of these is joint 
with him, the separated son, grandson and great-grandson will 
succeed per s/tTpeis to his estate. 

This view is at least as old as the Baud.*®*® Dh. S. 1.5. HS¬ 
US which speak of the three ascendants of a man, of himself. 


1339. Vide Gangadhar v, Ibrahim 47 Bom. 556, ^tarudityi o. Dotai* 
30 Mad. 348. la Ramappa v. Siihammal 2 Mad. 182 (F. B.) a 

sepfiraled son w» larelerred as an heir to the widow of the deceased, 

1340. 

1.5.113-115. Tk» 

{^. 4; S, 37) 1^ qeett i|T>, ^ Md md ‘ 

aipft nwY sflwsHtiiHw “d e.»«iwigft* 
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of his full brothers and of his son, grandson and great-^nd* 
son from a savarna wife as one group called avSdiaktordSya 
sapin^as and that in the absence of these only, the wealth of a 
man goes to his sakulyas. 

On the succession to the property of a man dying without 
male issue (i. e. without son, grandson or great-grandson) the 
basic texts are two verses of Yajfiavalkya^®*^ (II. 135-136): ‘The 
lawfully wedded wife, the daughters and (the daughter’s son), 
the parents, the brothers, their sons, gotrajas (agnatic kinsmen), 
bandku (cognatic relation), a pupil, a fellow student—on 
failure of each preceding one out of these each succeeding one 
is entitled to take the wealth of a man who is dead (lit. who 
has gone to heaven) and who leaves no male issue. This rule 
applies to all varnas’. The Visnu Dh. S. (17. 4-15) is almost to 
the same effect. The word ‘ aputrasya ’ in Yaj. is taken to mean. 
one having no son, grandson or great-gran^on (at the time 
of death) by V. C., Baghunandana and Mitramifra^^. The 
Mit, explains the words ‘ to all varnas ’ as applying even to all 
that are the offspring of anuloma or pratUorm unions. 

We have separate rules for inheritance to the property of 
males and to that of females. Then there is great difference 
as to the rights of women as heirs. First, inheritance to the 
property of males will be taken up. Here again the fundamental 
principles are different acc. to the Mit. and the Dsyabhaga. 

Among the heirs (apart from male issue) of a man as 
regards his separate property the first is the widow. The wife’s 
right to succeed to her deceased husband’s estate, when he died 
separated and un-reunited, was acknowledged only after a long 
struggle extending over centuries. The passage of the Tai S. 
YL 5. 8. 3 speaking of women as ' adayadlh ’ has already 


1341. ^ wnmm • uisttr »fNwr 

,11.. 133-136. The first is also tfgf rOn 64-63. Traodations of these verses 
are cited in many cases; vide, for example, Lallttbhai v. Mankortbei 
2 Bom. 388, 416. 

1342. euHtw • iHt wn ssdsft er— 

awwrfhw* ». 

fr«mp» 189: sugirqit V 

p. 303. 
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b^en^oted (ob p.606). The meaning of that word is somewhat 
dubious, AS wiirbe shown later on. The Ap. Dh. S. 11 6.14. 2 
^peralty^ that in default of a son the nearest sapinda 
succeeds but does not expressly mention the wife as an heir, 
though it menUons (in U. 6.14. 4) the daughter as a possible 
li»ir. Baud, also omits the wife as an heir. Yas. mentions 
ho woman as heir. Gaut. 28.19 appears to state that the wealth 
<rf one who dies without issue should be taken by his sapindas, 
sagbtras and sapravaras or his wife (I e. according to Haradatta, 
the - wife takes a share only along with the nearest sapinda or 
sagotra and not exclusively). Haradatta himself was of this 
view. Manu dpes not declare that the wife is the heir of a sonless 
man and there are certain passages which impliedly exclude 
her, as e. g. Manu IX. 185 (the father takes the wealth of a 
man dying sonless or his brothers take it), IX. 217 (the mother 
should take the wealth of a sonless man). Sahkha (q.by theMit.. 
DSyabhSga XI. 1.15) prescribes that the wealth of a man dying 
without issue goes to his brothers, failing them the parents 
take it or the eldest wife.^^* Devala (q. by the DayabhSga 
XI. 1.17-18 and V. E. p. 593) arranges the heirs in order as full 
brothers, daughters, father, half brothers, mother and wife. It 
may be noticed that in the days of Kalidasa the sonless widow 
did not succeed to the wealth of her deceased husband, but was 
only entitled to maintenance and that the estate escheated to 
the king. This i^ clear from the letter written by the minister 
to king Dusyanta about the wealth of a merchant who perished 
in a ship-wreck (Act VI). Yaj. and Visnu among smyti writers 
were probably the first to clearly enunciate the rule that the wife 
was the foremost heir of a man dying without male issue. Br. 
makes the wife the first heir of a sonless man and supports his 


1343. yt imiirew: I am-u. n. 6.14. 2: 

l »ft.28. 19 on which fxgy say: g 

»ygi agr ... 

awwtdw yi?t U yyfb >’• On anv. II. 6. 14. 2 he gives the 
view 6£ iftro, ‘ ^iPRg trtsyrs «F>e8i {^; nulwmg 1 ... 

yiif icbyyw^’. 

1344. ^yfaay WFRy aigarft ipy agyiy fta^ y^yiai ai a?^t 1 
(q, by on yr. n. 133 and aiaai% p. 741). gryypT XI. 1,13 p, 134 

MKrttbqs this text to ,and jpt Md adds wWSlsyuyg t' 

Wff^tlidter «iy^ also SKdbee it (p=t744) to. and 
The Mit. explains that it applies to re-nnit^ brothers. 
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opinion with reasona He says ‘ In the Veda and in the 
doctrines of tiie smi^is and in popular usage the wife is declared 
to be half the body of the husband, equally sharing the consequ¬ 
ences of good and evil acts. Of him whose wife is not dead half 
the body survives. How can another obtain the property, while 
half the body (of the deceased) lives ? Although kinsmen, 
although his father, mother or his relatives may be alive, 
the wife of a man dying without issue succeeds to his sliare. 
A wife dying before her husband takes away his sacred ilres 
(i. e. she is cremated with the sacred Yedic fires, if he be an 
Agnihotrin); but when the husband dies before the wife, she 
takes his property, if she be chaste Even when Yaj. proclaim¬ 
ed the paramount right of succession in the case of widows 
there were other smrtis and some early commentators who did 
not subscribe to that view. Nar. (dayabhaga, 35-26) provide^ 
that if among several brothers one ,who is childless dies or 
becomes an ascetic the others should divide the property except¬ 
ing strldhana, that they shouH make provision for his women 
till their death in case they remain faithful but if they are 
otherwise (i. e. unfaithful) they may cut off the allowance’. 
Nar. (dayabhaga, 50-51) provides that on failure of sons, the 
daughter, sakuiyas, bandhus, a man of the same caste, the king 
succeed in order and thus omits the wife altogether. Vyasa^^** 
(quoted by Haradatta on Gaut. 28 • 19 and by Sm. 0. II. p. 281) 
holds that a wife may take the whole of the husband’s property 
if it does not exceed 2000 panas in value. The Mit. tells us that 
Srikara espoused this position that the wife takes the whole if 


1345. w w wm 5«vr- 

^ ^ I ard wmaa-. ii f?. q.by 

pp. 740-41, XI. 1.2. pp. 149-150, on *13IX. 187, 

II. pp.290-91 (ascribes the last to mm#). 'I'he fstur. reads the 
third verse as -. W*in5fg. The w. VI. 1. 8. 5 reads ‘ anif 

er qa emmt ’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 428 n. 1015 for passages 
d'om the Veda and Mahabharata for the wife being deemed to be half of the 
body, pp. pp. 556-57 for hnsband and wife enjoying the fruits of thtir 
actions togetbrnr, and p. 558 for wife's cremation with the Vedic fires and the 
sacrificial nten^ of the hnsband. Both 21.15 and vmTT X. 26 tty 

1346. qtiS) tjsufq g I mw uaf W 

q- by fvqjwbn ^.'28,19, fSr.'p. 450, P- Th* 

e ig ti l wa 47. 23 reads, irqs...uai ti«f ^ ’’Wit uiepBrw >. 
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Ihe is "small, but only maintenance if tbe propeiHy is 

Jiai 80 refutes it by saying that it is opposed to the spirit of 

whp allows a share to the wife and the mother even along 
w|& sons when even joint family property is being partitioned 
and that the view is also liable to the fault of vidhivai^mya on 
ihe;: analogy of the MimamsS rule stated above on p* 605, 

Thfi[ same text of Yaj. will have to be held as laying down only 
maintenance when the husband left great wealth,, and also 
laying down a share equal to that of a son when the husband 
leaves inconsiderable wealth. Another view was maintained 

1347. .I iftw VT I ift. 28. 19-20. This is 

explained by as ' ^ ftvu The f^Rn. says 

that this really means that there are two courses open to the widow, viz. she 
may remain chaste and succeed along with the sapindas or she may resort 
to niyoga. 

1347a. Jai. VII. 3. 19-25 as understood by the Mit. may be briefly 
explained as follows: The Caturmasyas (seasonal sacrifices) are four, 
VaisVadeva, Varunapraghasa, Sakamedha, Sunaslizya (vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp, 1091-1105 for description). In regard to these the following texts 

occur in the Veda and are cited by Sahara and others; gvt: l 

I ... I Sf ST gsTTTft < i^ 1 ( They carry 

forward the fire in these two ; therefore they march on two; indeed 
the Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha are the two thighs of yajfla} 
therefore they (are said to) march on two; they fill with earth (the 
uttaravedi) here, but not so in VaisVadeva nor in SunasTriya). Sahara 
reads * ’ while Mit. reads as above. Pranayana means 

* carrying towards the east fire from the Garhapatya fire to the Ahavanlya. * 
There is pranayana in the Dar^purnamasa which is simple (and without 
details) and there is also pranayana in Agnistoma which is full of details 
(and not simple). An uttaravedi (videH. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1096-1097 for 
description) is not required in Dar^purnamasa, but it is required in a Soma 
sacrifice. The caturmasyas are modifications (vikHi) of the Dar&purna- 
ma», so that whatever is prescribed in the latter follows in the absence of 
express directions as a matter of course in the former. In the texts quoted 
above the words *4vayoh pranayanti * lay down a vidhi and the words 
.* tasmad ... sakam^hasca ' contain an arthavada which forms a syntactical 
whole with the vidhi and which only eulogizes it. The purvapaksa nrgnes ; 
As caturmasyas are modifications Darkimrnamasa, it is unnecessary to 
lay down expressly a simple pranayana in them; ther^pre, the prai^yana 
prescnbed in * dvayo^ pranayanti * must be the pra^yana as described in a 
^ma saorifice. ^rther the i^ohibition of an uttaravedi in Vaisvaveda and 
Sunasur^a indicates the same, since a prohibition implies that there was a 
fear that what is proidbit^ would havp oth^ise followed fmd'rince an 

( G^t^nu^d tm th€ nesd Pa^} 
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by the Smrtisangraha and Dhare^vara, viz. that the wife would 

(Continued front the last page ) 

uttaravedi is required only in a Soma sacrifice. Therefore the pranayana 
prescribed in * dvayoh pranayanti * is of the Somapranayana type. To this 
a partisan of the siddhantin (siddhantaikadesin) replies as follows:—The 
real view is that in dvayoJi pranayanti the pranayana is of the simple dar&- 
purnamasa type and the prohibition about Vaisvadeva and Sunaslriya is not 
to be explained as you do; in the words ‘ upatra vapanti ’ an uttaravedi is 
generally (without exception) prescribed for all caturmasyas, but in the 
following two sentences • na vaisVadeve &c. * the preparation of uttaravedi 
is forbidden in the case of Vaisvadeva and Sunastriya : therefore the partisan 
says that the idea is that, though the pranayana is of the simple darsapurna- 
masa type, yet an uttaravedi is prepared in the 2nd and 3rd but not in the 
first and fourth of the caturmasyas. The purvapaksin retorts that even on 
this construction vidhivaisamya would. still be there as follows: as there is 
prescription of uttaravedi in all four and prohibition in two (viz. the first 
and fourth of the four caturmasyas), there is an option of uttaravedi in 
these latter two (as the rule is * tulyabala-virodhe vikalpah') and there is 
no option as to the other two and there will arise the fault of vidhivaisamya^ 
the same sentence viz. * upatra vapanti * being taken as an unqualified and 
independent rule about the 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas and taken as an 
optional rule as to the Ist and 4th, 

The proper siddhanta view is as follows : Though the words ' dvayoH 
pranayanti ’ are very general, they are to be narrowed down so as fo r^er to 
only two (viz. 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas) on account of the recom- 
mendatorj^^sage that follows (speaking of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha 
as the thiguFof caturmasya yajna). The vidhi and the following arthavada 
form one syntactical whole {ekavdkya)^ as laid down by Jai. I. 2. 7. The 
arthavada passage means that just as a man marches on in strength if bis 
thighs are strong, so the caturmasya sacrifice reaches a successful close by 
means of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha in which an uttarvedi is specially 
prepared and fiire is laid thereon (being taken from the ahav^iya fire the 
adhvaryu and pratiprasthatr). Therefore the meaning is that there is prana^ 
yana in the 2nd and 3rd out of the four caturmasyas and uttaravedi is pres¬ 
cribed in those two alone and the words * there is no uttaravedi in'Vai^a- 
deva and Sunaslrlya * are a mere anuvada {Tepeiition of what is already 
known) and not a prohibition, as in the words ‘fire should be kindled on 
the earth and not in the sky nor in heaven On this interpretation there 
is no £ vidhivaisamya. Sahara makes two adhikaranas of Jai, VII.. 3 ^ 19-25, 
while Rumarila makes one adhikarana of these seven sutras. He further 
differs as to the siddhanta, which,, according to him, is that in * dvayoh 
prj^iuayanti/ there is a spooioX (apurva) kind of pranayana prescribed, 

(of dar&pnrnamasa typeJ and ^dumika pranayana being the two 
other views which* he rejects. .The' Subodhinl on the Mit. very lucidly 
explains this discussion and , Concludes: 

- wit 

l.-.ICfK Pilsoibbstti repeats the Stibodhial almo^ 
word for word. This nySya occurs in Dsyabhaga Xf, .5- fd-also. 

89 
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take the estate of her sonless deceased husband if she submitted 
to niyoga and procured a son for the husband. This view derived 
support from Gautama 28•19-20, Vas. 17*65 (who prohibits 
niyoga if resorted to through greed of wealth), and Manu IX- 
146 and 190 (which call upon. the surviving l»other to pro¬ 
create a son on the widow of his brother and to hand over the 
deceased’s share to that son). This view is refuted by the 
Mit.. Sm. 0. n. p. 294, V. P. pp. 495-497. 

Even Medhatithi,^^’ generally a liberal writer, holds that 
the widow is prohibited from inheriting her husband’s wealth. 

The Mit. after an elaborate statement and refutation of the 
views of Srlkara, Dharesvara and others due to the conflict 
among smrti texts on the question of the widow’s right of 
succession, establishes the proposition that the widow, if chaste, 
is entitled to the whole of her deceased sonless husband’s 
wealth, ^**® Almost all writers since the time of the Mit. accept 
tile widow’s right to succeed to her husband’s wealth. Many 
writers note tiiat the smrti texts on the heirship of the widow are 
in conflict. They explain verses like those of Nsr. (dayabhs.ga 
25-^26) providing only maintenance for women either as 


- 1348. u«tt • aiis 

3W«IT! 1 »V. V. p. 495, 
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^ jflonflt wet we: # on wj 

ix. 187. ' 

1350 . nft’rfhiT eft ervm wesw- 
' flter* ®“ 

1351. aiuTSpwT lewr » e ro< ne wt fNn^ i 

qrmiw xi. i. i; erv e i O r -» fJhrr. <>« vr. n. 135. 

It may, however, be noted that in a small treatise cal ed 

of .wbicb there are three Mss. in the Maharaja's Sarasvati Mahal Library 
at Tanjore (Nos. 19003-5 described in vol. XVlIl of their new Pescriptive 
Gatal^e) an attempt is made to establish that, if a man dies leaving a widow 
and his mother, both take equal shares in the estate. The mainstay of the 
argument Is a v«se of Kit. quoted in the «w. * «rl WSnrtnf 

qet wnt from which the ^mnoinsion 

idrawn Is * www t qgwH I SB nf^snf w wrvf 
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referring to exclusively kept concubines of the deceased or to 
the wives of re-united coparceners. 

Patni means a woman who is married to the deceased, the 
word being formed from ‘ pati ’ with an aflSx in the sense of 
‘ being fit to join with the husband in the performance of sacri¬ 
fice ’ (Panini IV. 1.33 ). The Sm. C. II. p. 290 quotes a verse 
that a woman who is procured for sexual intercourse in 
exchange for money is only a dasi and is not a patni and 
therefore is not entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour.*^ 
The Baud. Dh. S. 1.11. 20 quotes a similar verse. Several texts 
require that the widow must be chaste before she can claim the 
inheritance of the deceased. A text attributed to Vrddba* 
Manu^^s® says, ‘ The wife alone, being sonless and keeping the 
bed of her lord unsullied and leading a life of religious obser¬ 
vances, may offer pinda to her deceased husband and take his 
entire estate’. Eat. (926) also declares that ‘the wife who 
is chaste takes the wealth of her husband ’. The widow must be 
chaste at the time the inheritance opens. The courts have held 
that once the husband's estate is vested in the widow, it will 
not be divested or forfeited by reason of unchastdy subsequent 
to the,death of the husband.^*®* If the widow remarries after 
iifiieriting, then, though the remarriage of a widow is legalized 
by the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act ■ (XV of 1856), ^e 
forfeits the estate of the husband taken by her or the estate 
which she took as a widowed mother of her deceased son 
and it passes to the other heirs of the husband or son as 
if she were then dead and this applies to widows of all castes 
according to almost all High Courts ( even when remarriage 


1352. 3 VT atfi ^ < a a fu qnfr srt 

fijs * q. by P- 290, wr. a. p. 488; 3*^ vr aifi at 

a iRsft fNfqh • wt ^ qnff at t;. !• 20. 

This is cited as Manu’s in p. 397, which quotes a similar verse of 

Yama on p. 398. Jt. 488 says ‘ am m ^flfharril- 

1353, ■ aigsn qnjqsdt i^«WT i qma 

w I rspaa q- by ftmt. on af. n. 135. qrmm xi. 1.7, R <c. p. 589 ; 
at i anm. q- by the Rat. on at. H- i 35 . 

■ 1354. Vide Moniram v. Kerry L. R. 71. A. 115; Sellam v. Chinm- 
mmait 24 Mad. 441; Nehalo v, Kishen 2 All. 150 (F. B.) . . 
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is allowed by the custom of the caste to which the widow 
belongs).^®®* 

According to the Dayabhaga there being no apratibandha 
dSya> the widow of a sonless member even in a joint family 
eucceeds to his share in the family property and there is no 
difference between joint family property and separate property. 

In the case of ^udras, if the owner dies leaving a widow or 
a daughter or a daughter’s son and an illegitimate son, it has 
been held by the courts following Yaj. H 134, the Mit. and 
Dayabhaga IX. 31 that the widow or daughter or daughter’s 
son takes one half and the illegitimate son takes the other 

half. 1356 

The rights of the widow in property inherited by her from 
her husband are limited. Eaut. HI. 2 was 1*57 probably the first 

to propound clearly the characteristics of the Hindu widow’s 
estate and the verse of Eat. quoted below is remarkably close 
to the words of Eaut; The Mahabhurata (Anusasana 47. 24 ) 
states that women have only the right to enjoy the estate of 
their husbands and that they should not waste or destroy the 


1355. Vide Vithu V, Govind 22 Bom, 321 (F. B*) &Tid Murugayi v, 
Viratnakali I MQ.d, 226 1 but Bhola v, Kamilla 55 All. 24 (F. B.) holds 
that a ’woman belonging to a caste in -which remarriage of -widows is allowed 
by custom does not forfeit on remarriage the estate of the first husband 
which she tooh as his widow, the principal reasons being that there is no 
express text about forfeiture on subsequent unchastity and that it would be 
absurd to hold that a widow, who, on the P. C, ruling in 7 1. A., does not 
forfeit the estate taken as heir by subsequent unchastity, should be liable to 
forfeit it by remarriage (which presumes that she wants to live a decent life). 
Looking to the expressed object of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 
section 2 should not have been so interpreted as to apply to widows who 
could remarry according to caste custom before the Act. 


1356. Vide Shesgiri v, Gireva 14 Bom. 282 ; Meenakshi v, AppakutU 
33 Mad. 226 (In this case the original authorities are mentioned and discussed). 

Vide »VT. M- i 34 : qR i J i ft t rs i W *r 

uiPNf qq I fSrai. jranr • wat — i afS a 

“ ~ p ^nnmr IX. 31 p. 143, 


' 1357. qft 

w'S^nwni-a p. i33; aa- 

! siwani ftra*. 53s 47. 24 q. by 

71.ft. ^.p. 152, ,the «r. q. p. 491, XI. 1. 60 (latter 

three quote it as from t^e UfTUTta )• 
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husband’s estate (by gift, sale&c.). Br.^^ (S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 377-78 verses 50-51 and 53) states: ‘ when thte husband is 
separate his widow takes all his various kinds of property such 
as a pledge, except immovable property. After having received 
movable and immovable property, gold, inferior metals, 
grain, liquids and clothes the widow shall cause (her husband’s) 
monthly, six-monthly and annual ^raddhas to be performed. 
Let her honour with funeral offerings and pious charity her 
husband’s paternal uncle, gurm ( elders), daughter’s son, sister’s 
son and'maternal uncle as also aged or helpless persons, guests 
and women’. Madhava (Par. M. III. p. 536) explains that 
‘ except immovable property ’ means that she is prohibited 
from making a sale of immovable property without the consent 
of the male kinsmen. The V. Mayukha (p. 138) accepts this 
interpretation and modern courts have done the same. In 
Damodardas v. Purmanandas 7 Bom. 155 it was held that a 
widow to whom movable property was bequeathed by the will 
of her husband takes it absolutely. But here the movable 
property was not inherited by her and as it was a bequest by 
will it became her strldhana according to Nar, ( q, by V. M. on 
p. 155). Besides, this was a case from Bombay Island and 
was governed by the law of V. Mayukha. In some early cases 
in Bombay it had been held that a widow in Western India 
under the Mitaksara had absolute power over the movable 
property inherited by her from her husband. In Gadadhar v, 
Chandrabhagabai 17 Bom. 690 (F. B.) it was held that under the 
law of the Mitaksara a widow has no power to bequeath move- 
able property inherited by her from her husband and that to 
that extent the decision in Damodar v. Purmanandas must be 
treated as of no authority if it be interpreted to have decided 
the i)oint in that way. In Sha Chamanlal v, Doshi Gane^h 
28 Bom. 453 it was decided that even under the Mayukha a 
widow inheriting movable property from her husband has no 

1338. ?rsrr*TT 

finft H ff*. q. by ll. p. 291. f|. p. 590 (la^ two)* 

(folio 99b), tJTt. m- ni. p. 536, ttf. pp. 137-138. The 

and wr. WJM ascribe the last two to siWpiffi . The stfWCTBT say6 tbit the 
verse was ascribed to fif. by the but it sbooM be 

disr^arded as It Is opposed to the verse quoted io the 

"andothersas that dt i * 

(folio 996). 
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power to dispose of it by will. Lastly in Pandharinath v. Gooind 
32 Bom. 59 it was held, after an elaborate examination 
of au&orities, that a widow is not under the Mitsksara 
competent to make a gift of the movables inherited by 
her from her husband and it was said (on p. 75) that possibly 
with the spread of education amongst, and the general emancipa¬ 
tion of, their women Hindus may be led to call in aid the relief 
of Legislature. In cases arising under the Mayukha a widow 
may dispose of movable property inherited by her from her 
husband by gift inter vivos but not by will. Kit. (921,924-925) 
propounds the limitations of the widow’s rights as follows: 
‘ A sonless widow, preserving the bed of her husband (unsullied) 
and residing with her elders and being self-controlled, should 
enjoy (her husband’s property) till her death; after her the 
(other) heirs (of the husband), would get it. A wife who 
preserves (the honour of) the family would get the share of 
her husband when he is dead till her death, but she has no 
power to make a gift, sale or mortgage. A widow engrossed in 
religious observances and fasts, fixed in the vow of celibacy, 
always intent on restraining her senses and making gifts goes 
to heaven even though sonless These verses show that the 
widow was to enjoy the income of her husband’s property till 
her death; that she could not sell or mortgage or give away 
immovable property without the consent of the heirs that 
would come after her and that for religious and charitable 
purposes or those that conduce to the spiritual welfare of her 
husband a widow had large powers of disposition. These rules 

1339. 315 m wvsT uii: 

q- by xi. 1. 56 . in. p. 292; ^ wlw 

I n ft 1 « r g i wif 

I gmimuTT ftl ai^«wim. q. by n. p- 292, 

*V. p. 138. “rhe D. B. adds, ‘ aw: ^ 

ua gifig; 1 »iptrow xi. 1 . 59. The first verse is 
quoted in Bhugwandeen v» Myna Baee 11 Moo. I. A. 487 at p. 512, 
8 Mad. 290, 292, 5 Patna 646, 678.. These verses are quoted or referred 
to in 8 Mad. 290, 292, Pandharinath v. Govind 32 Bom, 59 (which holds 
that according to the Mit. a Hindu widow cannot make a gift even of the 
movables inherited by her from her husband), 42 Bom. 136, 143, 

1360. It was believed that one to whom no son was born did not go to 
h^v4n <vide Ait. 1^. * niputrasya lokosti' quoted above on p. 654 n. 2239). 
An m^ception was made in the case dt those who observed perpetual 
etndenUioqd (£p. Dh. S, 1.1. 4, 2$) and Manu extends it to chaste widowjs 
(V. 159-160), Vide Vif^n Dh. B, 25* 17. 
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have been accepted by modern decisions; vide Cdledor of 
MasiUipatam v. Cavaly Vencata 8 Moo. L A. 500 at p. 551 for an 
oftquoted passage about the widow’s powers of disposal. There 
is a large volume of case law on the widow’s powers of aliena¬ 
tion, on what are religious and charitable purposes and about 
the consent of the kinsmen, which have to be passed over here- 
The heir or heirs expectant on the death of a widow are called 
reversioners or reversionary heirs in the decided cases. There 
is no exact Sanskrit word to convey the same idea except 
* dayada’ that occurs in Kst. quoted above and in D. B., which 
makes it clear that the reversioners take the estate after the 
widow’s estate ends (by death, remarriage, surrender &c.). The 
doctrine of the surrender by the widow of her estate in favour 
of the next heirs (the reversioners ) whose estate is said to be 
accelerated is based on meagre foundations viz. the words of 
Kat. and the D. B. quoted in n. 1359. Judicial decisions, how¬ 
ever, have raised a stupendous structure on these slight founda¬ 
tions; but they are passed over here. 

If a man dies leaving several widows then they may 
partition the property equally among themselves, as stated by 

the Mit. 1361 

If after partitioning among themselves, one of the widows 
dies, the portion given to her comes to the other widow 
or widows i. e. there is survivorship among them and no one 
else can succeed to the husband’s property as long as there is 
any widow alive and not remarried. Hindu Law does’ not 
favour the distribution of a deceased man’s estate among 
his several relatives, as some other systems (like that of 
the Moslems) do. It gives the whole estate to one heir or one 
class of heirs to the exclusion of all others. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ancient Hindu Law that it boldly gave all 
the wparate property of a deceased male to women, viz. to the 
widow and after her to the daughter in preference to the man’s 
own father or brother or nephew. Attempts are now being 
,made through the Legislature that even when there are sons, 
the widow and daughters of the deceased should be given shares. 
Though these efforts spring from the laudable motive of en¬ 
larging the rights of women, they do not deserve unqualified 
enoouragonent. They will produce friction, cause fragnjenta- 


1161, iiw WrofivTSfafT vutp 

on VT. n. 133. 
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tlon vbf lands; make holdings uneconomic and it' is extremely 
dcabMnl whether they are in the best interests of society or 
nation as a whole and whether the vast mass of Hindus want 
theimi Praj&pati^^^ says that the king should punish as thieves 
thcMie sapindas and relatives that oppose or obstruct a widow 
in succeeding to her husband’s estate. 

The words of the Tai S. quoted above (p. 606 ) about women 
being without strength and not entitled to daya (adayadih) really: 
occur in the ritual of Soma offerings and should mean that 
women are not allowed to share in the drinking of Soma. But 
the Baud, Dh. S, (S, B. E. vol. 14 p. 231) appears to have taken 
them as excluding women from inheritance. Manu IX. 18 also 
r,elies on it and declares that the samsMras bn women (except 
marriage) are not to be performed with Vedio mantras, as the 
Veda declares them to be ‘ nirindriya ’ and ‘ anyta Later 
writers like Haradatta ( on Gaut. 28.19, Ap. Dh, S, II. 6.14,1) 
and V, P. pp. 517 and 554 base the exclusion of women from 
inheritance on this passage of the Veda. They say that, though 
the Vedic text is very sweeping and general, it is meant to 
exclude only women other than those expressly mentioned in 
the smrtis as entitled to inherit. For example, the Dayabhaga 
XI. 6. 11 quotes Baud, and remarks that the wife is entitled to 
inherit because of special texts (like those of Yaj. and Visnu) 
in her favour. The Sm. C. II. p, 294^^ says that the Vedic 
passage is only an arthavada (meant for praise) and not an 
absolute rule and it must be taken as not referring to those 
women that are expressly mentioned (lit, by being seized by 
the horn). The V. P. says the same. Apararka (p. 743) holds 
that the Vedic passage is merely an amvada and excludes 
women only when there is a son. It should be noted that the 
Par. M. (HI. p. 536) holds that the Tai. S, passage merely means 
that the wife of the sacrificef is not entitled to partake of Soma 

1362. ^ wnn: I mwcnn 

«Jjsfnra q. by n- p- 294 , p. isi. 

1363. ^ «T 1^'. 

ii. P- 294 ; ... ^i^nrifr ffii 

‘ ^ uf stW«i vref 

aiqriw p. 743. 
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taken in thd P^tnlvata cup and thet ' indriya ’ means Soma 
drink.*** M&dhav&c8xya in his comment on the Tai. s! L 4. M 

quotes Tal S. VL 5. 8. 2 and explains it somewhat differently 
{IS meaning that women being without strength do not tedce 
the heritage when there are children. It is very remarkable 
that both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha do not at all refer to 
^e Tai. S. or Baud. Dh. S. in speaking of the rights of women 
inheritance. It cannot be said that they were unaware of 
them, but probably they took the Tai. S. text in the sense in 
which the Par. M. explains it. The result of the reliance, on 
the Tai. S. and on Baud, by most medieval digests has been 
that in the whole of India except in the Madras and ^mbay 
provinces only five females are recognised as heirs viz. the 
\vidow, the daughter, the mother, the father’s motHer and 
paternal grand-father’s mother, because they were expressly 
mentioned as heirs in the smrtis or early commentaries. This 
subject win be pursued further a little later on. 

The right of the wife to maintenance during her husband-’s 
life time has already been dealt with in H. of Dh. 11. pp. 568^-569; 
If the wife was guilty of unchastity but repented of hex lapse, 
she was still entitled to be maintained by the husband Cvlde 
H. of Dh. n. pp. 571-573), As regards the rights of-mainten; 
ance of the widows of deceased members of a joint Hindu famfly 
there is a good deal of case law which is pai^d over her& 
One or two points may be noted. The right of the widows in a 
joint Hindu family are conditional, upon their leading a life'.of 
chastity. Male members are often unwilling to maintainlwidows 
who. are often compelled to go to court . In the ‘ Selectidps ^firoid 
Peshwa Daftar’, voL 43, there is an. order (letter Bo.:142)jof 
BSmaiSstrl, the chief justice of the Pesbwa’s court calling 
f^n one Bapuji Tambavekar under threat of penalties ..to 
restore the ornaments of the widow of his elder brother (that 
had.died only seven days after marriage) and to.give heta 
yearly maintenance of Bs. 195. 

Iktughters .—Daughters do not inherit as long as any widow 
of the • deceased owner is alive. The daughter' also had to 

1364. VI W gR i . ... Wt 

VH. m. 1II> p. 536. -This explanation of the vw. ui. i* noted by the •f.-V: 
p. 517, which ,«4ds that th® sentwice is only meant to extol the imptvtnnce 
nf the I^tnlvaU CUR (of 8<w>a). The m. p- +59 has almoat thesaro 
words as those of im. wi. 
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ftruggle hard for recognition as heir just as the widow had. 
Ckiut., Baud, and Vas. omit the daughter as an heir, Ap. Dh* 
S. IL 6. 143 recognizes the daughter as an optional heir 
( probably with sapindas). When Manu IX. 130 declares, ‘one’s 
son is like one’s self and one’s daughter is equal to one’s son; 
how can another person take the wealth (of the deceased) when 
she who is the very self (of the deceased) lives ’, it appears 
from the context (IX. 138-129) that it is the putrikd (the 
daughter appointed as a son) that is intended to be referred to 
therein. Medhatithi, Narayapa and Kulluka interpret the word 
* duhita ’ in Manu IX. 130 as applicable to the putrika only. In 
the Nirukta,*®** Yaska cites Rg. III. 31.1 as relied upon by those 
who support the claims of the daughter to inheritance and also 
derives the word ‘ duhita ’ in various ways, but from his expla¬ 
nation of Bg. m. 31.1 it appears that he is referring to the 
putrika’s right of inheritance. As the usage of appointing a 
daughter as a son became gradually obsolete, the ordinary 
daughter came to be recognized by analogy as the heir of a 
SbnlesB man after the widow. Yaj. and Vispu both recognize 
the daughter as an heir after the widow. Nar. (dayabhaga, 50) 
reoc^nises^** the daughter as an heir after the son on the 
groohd that she continues the lineage (of the deceased father) 
just like a son. When Nar. (dayabhaga, 27) speaks of the 
daughter being entitled to maintenance till marriage, the con¬ 
text shows (as remarked by the Sm. C. 11. p. 296) that he is 
referring to the daughter of a person who was re-united at the 
time of his death declares (S. B. E. 33 p. 378 verses 
55-56 ), ‘ the wife is declared to be the inheritor of the husband’s 
wealth and, in default of her, the daughter; the daughter, like 
a son, springs from the limbs of a man: how can another man 
inherit her father’s property while she lives?’. Though the 
words of Yaj., Yisnu and Br. were clear enough ancient com- 


1365. I t 

3 )j JCflrtSl viST U*9H<h4<i> f^; I ^ 

I5iri • Pww HI. 3-4. 
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II. p. 296. 

1367. ftar ^[ai * awn fftai 
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135, figfilfw. n. P. 294, ft. T. p. 391. 
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mentators were not prepared to accept them in their literal 
sense, ViSvarupa holds that Yaj. means only the putrika and 
employs the plural in order to convey that several daughters 
may be appointed as sons. The Sm. 0, II. p. 295 informs us 
that the same opinion was held by DhSreSvara, Devasvamin and 
DevarSta. The Mit. rightly refutes these views by saying 
that the word ‘duhitarah’ in Yaj. cannot refer to ‘putrika’, 
since Yaj., has himself stated the putrika as equal to the aurasa 
son (in n. 128), as the putrika is included among the sons 
by Yas. and as the widow and the daughters are declared by 
him as heirs in the absence of all the sons, principal and secon¬ 
dary. Yaj., Visnu, Br. are silent as to whether any discrimina¬ 
tion was made between daughters as heirs. Kst. (926) gives'^ 
a preference to the unmarried daughter and the Mit. and the 
subsequent digests follow Kat. The DayabhSga^®^® (XI. 2. 4 
p. 175) quotes a prose passage of Parasara preferring an un¬ 
married daughter as an heir to a married daughter. Among 
married daughters the Mit., pressing into service a text of Gaut. 
on succession to strldhana, holds by analogy that among 
married daughters the indigent (or unprovided for) one is to 
be preferred to one who is well-placed.^^* Herein the Mit. 
follows common sense and the natural inclination of a father 
to feel more concern for a poor daughter. The D&yabhSga 
prefers the unmarried daughter to the married daughter as is 
done by the Mit., but among married daughters JimutavShana, 
following an author called Dlksita, prefers one who has had a 


1368. | (s g »nih et yror 

11. p. 293. 


1369 . a fftm q- by ’flr n. 133. 

1 ^ 1 ^. 11 . p. 296 (reads ), nf- nt- p. 672, rro. ut. m. p. 324, 
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VWe JanauUiai v. Khimji 14 Bom. 1, 13 (for preference <rf anmwrrfed 
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fton .ot who is likely to have a son to a widowed or barren 
.dan^iter or to one who has given birth only to daughters. This 
{tr^orenee is due to the principle of the D&yabhaga^ that 
spiritual benefit is the governing factor in succession. The 
barren daughter or widowed daughter is unable to confer 
gpirituai benefit on her father since she will have no son that 
,wHl offer pindEis to the deceased owner ( who will be the mater¬ 
nal: grand-father ).. 'nw Mit. on the other hand relies on. near¬ 
ness of blood (prattyasatti) as the .guiding principle. But, 
as pointed out by the V. P. p. 819, the D§yabh&ga is inconsistent. 
There is no reason on its own principle why the unmarried 
daughter should be preferred to a married daughter who has a 
soa The latter is then and there capable of conferring spiri¬ 
tual benefit while it is problematical whether the unmarried 
dau^ter will confer spiritual benefit (since she may after all 
he blessed with no son after marriage). Apar&rka (p. 721) and 
y. R. (p. 517 ) give three meanings of the word ‘ apratisthiti ’ 
viz.^ childless, poor, widowed’. In deciding whether a parti¬ 
cular married daughter is indigent as compared with another, 
the Courts refuse to go into nice or minute questions of the 
xespectlve monetary positions of their husbands and prefer one 
to the other only if there is great disparity or marked differance 
between their positions. 

C , 7 . . - 

. According to all Hi^ Courts in India except that of 
j^mbay a daughter’s estate is similar to that of the widow. 
She takes only a limited interest, can only enjoy the usufruct 
of the property and cannot alienate it. On her death the estate 
passra not to her heirs, but to the next heir of her fathmr. In 
Brahbay,^^* however, the daughter takes an absolute intere^ 


:. U72. tafWf i> i « i i%d wwimw 

I qii la w •••' 

Sm i wwwwxi. z. i~3 p. X73.-sv. jj. 

p. this and remarks, ^ 

P- 529. 

1373, Vide Totawa v, Sasawa 23 Bom. 229; limki v, Kundan 47 

^' -'13^74. S^Bhaifftkibai «. Kahtmjti^ 11 Bom.285 B.); -Vithafpa 
.p. Satitrt M Bom. 910 take absolale estates la tlie Bombay 

Freddeacy), 
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in her father's ^tate when she succeeds as heir and on ]wr death 
the estate will gd to her own heirs. - ” 

A daughter is entitled to succeed, according to the ^ decided 
cases, to her father’s estate even if she be unchaste at the timeef 
his. death (except in cases governed by the DayabhSga The 
.oreason assigned is that Eat. and other smrti writera do not 
expressly mention the requirement of chastity in, the case of 
:the daughter or mother as they do as regards the widow. 
According to the^*^* Dayabhaga (XI. 2. 8) Br. declares: *a 
daughter equal in caste to the father and married to a husband 
of the same caste as her own, who is virtuous and intent on 
serving her husband, inherits her father’s property ’. Therefore 
a daughter who is unchaste cannot inherit. Further a daughter 
succeeds not because she is the daughter, but because she 
satisfies all conditions laid down by Br. The Dayabhaga (XL 
Z. 31) further says, that the word ‘ wife ’ (in XI. 1. 56) iamerely 
illustrative and whatever restrictions are imposed on the* wife 
apply tottH women as heirs, ' The illegitimate daughter, even 
.of a sudra, has no right of inheritance to her father, 

By virtue of local or family custom daughters have in some 
soases been held to be excluded from inheritance.*^® 

It may be noted that in his Vaijayanti ( on Yisnu 8. 
XVIL 5^) Nahdapandita appears to have preferred a daughter* 
in^aw to a daughter; but he stands practically alone in this. 
Vide Jolly’s T. L. L, p. 199 and p. 286 for quotation wMch 
however u not found in the D. C. Ms. No. 69 of the VaijayantL 
The-daughter*in*law is not an heir at all in the whole of India, 


' 1375; Vide Advyappa t>. Rudrava 4' Bern. 104 (Where the otiginel 
Smrtis and digests are cited at length and discussed); V< 

3 Bad. 149, 156. 

1376. ymytt It 

3 WT * ••• w f(tm 

gw i tyi i iii q ww ri tytc ut p u ftywifhefifiSHh 3^^ • ufi utiftsrwsuif 

wlijwr ffil Xl. 2 . 8, 13. 31. Vide 

Ratnawpd v. Rai Kishori 22 Cal. 347 for the exclusion of thft unchasfa 
4aaghter.fro]nlnhoritance« - 

1377. VideBahw 33 Bom. 562. ( holds that th.e illegitl^'fe 

dangli.t^ of a_iiudra has no_ right of inheritance as against the son.of the 
^dra's bro^er.)^ ., - . , .. > ; 

.437A: 3d L .A p. l fdai^h^ijh^d 

ezciaded by .cn^na 
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'8»^f in Bombay (where she inherits as the Widow of a gofyvja 
sap^^). The BalambhattI criticizes' Nandapa^ita without 
'lum&g him and holds that a daughter>in-law inherits only as a 
and not before a daughter. 

‘ - B^hunandana in his comment on the DayabhSga makes 
'the position about unchaste daughters quite clearThe 
smrtis ilive preference among daughters to an unmarried 
daughter i. e. to a daughter who is a virgin ( kumari ). It has 
been held by the Indian High Courts that though chastity 
is not required in the case of daughters to entitle them to 
-inherit, yet in a competition between a married daughter and a 
daughter who was never married, but became a concubihe or 
prostitute, the latter would be postponed to the former as the 
latter is not a virgin though unmarried. Some smrtis like 
Parfisiara^*®® employ the word kurridrl in speaking of daughters' 
sttdeession, While others eniploy the word ‘ kanya', but both 
' weirds are synonymous. In Q-cmind v. Bhiku 46 Bom. L. R. 699, 
where a man died leaving as heirs a married daughter and 
another daughter who never married, but was living as the 
^rmanent concubine of another man, it was held that the latter 
cannot inherit the property of her sonless father to the exclusion 
of or along with his married daughter. The old texts speak of 
onlyunmiarried daughters and married daughters and prefer 
■the 'fonner to the latter. MedhStithi on Manu IX. 13S says that 
■ Mayd means a girl who has had no sexual intercourse with any 
man; The Mit. makes three classes of daughters succeed one 
.hfter another viz. (1) unmarried daughter, (2) indigent married 
. daughter, (3) well-to-do married daughter. Judicial decisioqs 
•have added a fourth variety viz. unma.rried daughter who has 
'btfpOme a prostitute. This fourth class being a new one must be 
plhced after the other three classes expressly mentioned by the 
texts and conunentaries on the basis of the maxim f intruders 
or uninvited persons must be mated at the end of or after those 



t • I wgur vivd ••• 4nrn[i 

I on ^nr*n*r Xl. 2.31. This is qttotea 

‘111 pathv. ttttdha 30 C. L. j. 233 (about mother) at p.-.'240) 

t38d‘ ^ WBt 

P.^153 ‘lie .vrawirfi also quotes qtnat almost IS the 
‘wme'w^k Vifle^Teiyr V.' Kj^htut 11 Bom. 493' (where' th4 Mginal 
eutherities aimtotlffewonJ'^ltet^-^ a» odiitHti^y de(lfie(fli|. . • = ■ - * 
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that are ^ecially invited) noted ^bara on Jai. V. 2.19; 
and X. 5.1 and by Sankara on Yedantasutra lY. 3. 9 and 
employed by the V. Mayukha (text p. 143) for settling the. 
place of the paternal grandmother after the brother’s son. 

The daughter’s son (daukUra). On failure of daughters the 
daughter’s son inherits. Gaut., 5.p., Vas., are all silent about 
the daughter’s son and so are Yaj. and Vi^pu. But it has been 
plausibly urged by Visvarupa that, since**" Yaj. himself has (in 
II. 134) stated that the illegitimate son of a sudra takes thn 
whole estate if there be no legitimate son provided there exists' 
no heir up to the daughter’s son, the latter must have been 
intended to be an heir by Yaj. taking after the daughters. Hie 
Madanaparijata (p. 672) relies on the word ‘ ca ’ in Y&j. to 
bring in the daughter’s son. Though the printed text of V^nu 
DL S. is silent about the daughter’s son, the Mit., the DSya- 
bhiga and others quote a verse of Visnii,**" ‘ when there is no 
continuance of lineage through sons and son’s son the daughter’s 
sons take the we,alth (of the deceased owner); in offering! 
sirfiddha to the ancestors, daughter’s sons are regarded as son’s 
sons’. The T. Mayukha (p. 142) includes a sutra about the 
dauhitra in Visnu Dh. S. GovindarSja, a commentator of Manu, 
is said by the l^yabhllga, to have held, relying on this verse of 
Visnu, that the daughter’s son inherited the estate even before 
a married daughter of the deceased. But the DSyabhSga did 
not approve of this view. The D&yabhiga (XI 2. 27) notes 
that Balaka held that as the daughter’s son was not expressly 
named by Y&j. he came in as an heir after all those that were 
expressly mentioned as heirs. Baud. Dh. S. 11 2. 17 distih' 
guided between the putrikaputra and daughter but ft is not 
clear whether Baud, intended to lay down that the dauhitra'was 
an heir. In IX 131~133 Manu expressly says that the dat^hUrq 


wnnr i aw vv w mem e i 

Awera on w. ‘iii». 

mW g vhir yftnwn em »ji^ 

iin)1-9 n I fnmer IX. 23-24 p.isi. The fter-read* 

‘ > and uun for wnrs. 

1383. eirgenav errd gfi i ei i annee n. %• W- 2- f7. 

Ifinnm xi! 4.21 p. ISlqnotes this and remarics, ^ 
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fdkndd'inlrtlrit tiie weiltii Of a jcmles&oi»d, ^(«ald; 

(A:ie p^da to bis fidber and another to toe matenial .Srand-. 
ftitoet v^d toat in religions mati^. there is no diffmnce. 
between a son^s son and a daughter’s son, sdnee toeir father and 
mptoSr (m^tectiyely) spring from the body of the deceased 
context and the wording of these verses show, as 
held by'lCullaka and other commentators, that toe daughter’s 
B^'here refei^d to is the son of the appointed daughter. But' 
Mahu IX. 136 is somewhat clearer It says, * through a son born- 
to'a ^ughter from a husband of toe same class, whether 
she' be appointed (as a son) or not, the maternal grand-fatoer 
tedomes one having a son’s son; that son should o^ pipda 
and take the wealth of the maternal grandfather’. The Mit. 
ts^ce toe word ‘ akrts ’ in'tois verse' as referring to toe ordi- 
haty daughter, while MedhUtithi and Eulldka hold that this 
also only refers to the son of the putrikft and that k^ 
means, hh appointed daughter with regard to whom an exprtos 
agreement was made with her husband, while akits means one 
(who is intended mentally to be appointed as a son) about 
whom there is no such express agreement. Br. (S.B. E. 33 
p,. 379 verse 58) provides: ‘just as (toe daughter) gets 
ownership in her father’s property (as ani heir), toough itoere 
may be other relatives, so her son also becomes the owner of his 
mother’s and maternal grand-father’s property’.^ 

The'daughter’s sons inherit per oaptto and not per stirpes^ 
Buppose that A ham two daughters B and G, that B has three 
tons and C has two sons, that then both B and C die in A’s 
lifetiijie ; on A’s death his estate will be divided into five parts, 
each daughter’s son taking one fifth. - :i 

A daughter’s son is r^lly a bandhu and &. bfUmiagoira 
aapiy^Ot but owing to historical causes and the high religious 
effioacy of the §r&d<toa offered by him be has. been given a very 
hisdi place among heirs by express texts. 

Parents (pUarmi). Great divergence prevails amOng medieval 
dlgjastson the posHion of toe fato<» and toe mother as. hajhs to 
totorsOD; Taj. gives ik) due as to which among toe .parents hi'to 
be preferred if both are- alive when toeir son dies. The UaA of the 


* V' 9<b]r ^ 2.17. p. 180, ^ s- p. 522, 
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Visnu Dh.^^ S. as read by most digests places the father before 
the mother. Manu IX. 217 states that when the son^dies 
lifeless the mother takes his wealth, while Manu IX. 185 
provides that the father takes the wealth of a sonless man and 
the brothers also. So Manu is not definite about the preference 
among parents. Kat. (927 ) observes, ‘ of a sonless man (the 
heirs) are declared to be the wife of good family, the daughters, 
the father on failure of them, the mother, the brother and ( the 
brother’s) sons’. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p, 379 v. 63 ) says,^^®^ * when 
a son dies without leaving his own wife or male issue, his 
mother is to be considered as her son’s heir or a brother may 
succeed with the consent of the mother *. In this conflict it 
may be stated that the Mit., the Madanaparijata, S. V. (p. 416 ), 
the V. 0., the V. P. prefer the mother to the father; while the 
Dayabhaga, the Sm. C., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha 
prefer the father to the mother. Srlkara^^®^ held that both 
parents, if alive, succeed together. But the Dayabhaga, Sm. C. 


1385. The 17. 4-16 read; I fflg- 

\ wrsr»rmT t \. These 

passages are cited as in the (folio 100 b), isif. n, 

and some other digests and as by the f^TcTr., the q^. jtt., 

(p. 252). Tho^. H^p. 142 and add after 

The ft, p. 595 and ft. p. 151 reverse the order and read 
cT^ft c T ^ Hft But the q. p. 524 notes that such an order 

is found in no other work and so must be taken to be a mistake. Even the 
printed pRTf. reads ft|qcTS first. cTfHmf 

^?ft ftgwft ?TT3:ftr^ pu : I 
g cRprft ft^rft—fft 

Bq. q. p, 524. It is, however, to be noted that in the printed ft. (p, 592) 
the father is placed after the mother (^^nft ). 

So it is probable that the text of the ft. was tampered with after the 
time of ftrsrftr^. 

1386. ar^sR^Ttr vi^ ?n » ft^n imn wctt 

H WJTcVT* q. by ftm. on VT. H. 135 (reads H* 

p. 299, qqr. «ri‘ III. p. 526, p. 141. 

> i3a7. q f vlgffft i fiqfq gr^nr^ g t irmc trvf ^nrr ^ 

5 nn»by p. 744, n. 299. xi. 3. 2 p. ise. 
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and others criticise this view. The reasons why the Mit. prefers 
the mother before the father are three, out of which two are 
based on grammar. The word ‘ pitaran ’ in Yaj. is what is called 
an ‘ ehaie^ ’ dmndva compound and in dissolving it or in the 
full-fledged dvandva the mother comes first in order and hence 
die ^ould be preferred. Another reason is: A father may 

have several wives and song from them all, so that a mother is 
directly related to her own son only and not to the other sons 
of her husband. So (the Mit. says) the mother has greater 
nearness (prattyasatti) to her son than the father has. The 
Sm. C. (IL p. 297) refers to Jai. V. 1. 14 where the Vedic 
sentence ‘ sarasvatau bhavata^ ’ is interpreted and it is stated 
that the first oblation is offered to Sarasvatl because the Yajya 
and AnuvSkya verses as first set out are meant for Sarasvatl 
(and not on the ground of the method in which the ekaie^ is 
di^lved); therefore as to pUaroM also no reliance should be 
placed on the dissolution of the compound. Nllakantha in the 
V, Mayukha denies the assumptions based upon grammar, says 
that PSn. does not direct that in dissolving the compound the 
word mats must be employed first and there is no authority 
for doing so, But the V. P. says that though Panini may 


1389. wnmw: i mm a si sRvrfnsrik- 

ftUgSH Wglj l Pla ST giSTsfhffsifIsfJsffsf wi^gi^gnmviTftii I 

n. p. 297, 

1390. The general rule is that several words that would be in the same 

case when separately used may be compounded together to form a dvandva, 
when they are employed to convey the’senseof ‘ca’.as said in *c5rthe dvandvah’ 
(P^. 11. 2. 29). Such a compound is called dvandva and mata-pitarau is an 
example of it. Another sutra (1. 2.64) of ,Panini states that when words 
denoting several individuals of the same kind are to be compounded together, 
only one of them may be retained and that is called an eka^sa compound, 
which Is of two kinds, (e. g« hamsaxa hamsa^a haiiisau) and virupa 

( when the two words are of different genders). The latter kind of ekasesa 
is of restricted use. In such a compound when a male and female are asso¬ 
ciated together only the word in the masculine gender remains or the word 
•pitr* when compounded with mitr (vide Pan. I. 2. 67and I. 2. 70).. There- 

we have two forms to denote the idea of parents viz. matdpitarau or 
pitarau^ In dissolving this compound (pitarau ) we employ the phraiseology 
*in|ta ca pita ca * and in the word * matapitarau * the word for mother comes 
first. Tliorefore among parents as heirs mother should come fost. Vide 
pp. 242-244 of my notes to the V. Mayukha {ed. of text) where both the 
MitVf^ssage and its criticism by the Y. Mayukha are explained at length. 
lti BMkri$hna v. Itakshmdn 14 3bm. 605 both the Mit. and Maimkha^s 
griticism thereof are set out (pp. 608-609^^). 
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contain no siich direction, all grammatical works like the 
Ksdika dtesolve the compound as *m&ta ca pita ca’ and gram¬ 
matical usage for centuries supports the argument that the 
word mats comes firstThe argument about the mother 
being nearer is quite specious. Looked at from the son (whose 
inheritance is in question), the mother and father are both 
equally proximate. The V. P. holds that according to the 
maxim that even a slight ground of difference leads one to 
determine (priority) the mother should be preferred to the 
father (since we dissolve the compound as mJata ca pita ca), 
The V. P, (p. 525) further tries to get 07er the text of Visnu 
(putting the father before the mother) by explaining that if the 
mother is most worthy as a pativraia and the father an ordinary 
man she should be preferred but if the father is more worthy 
than the mother he should he preferred. Hardly any one sup¬ 
ports V. P. and the courts have not followed this. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among the digests on the question of the 
preference between parents as heirs, queer results follow. For 
example, in the province of Bombay itself the father is pre¬ 
ferred as an heir to the mother in Gujerat, the island of Bombay 
and in Northern Konkan (because in these regions the V. 
Mayukha has been held to be of paramount authority), while 
in the rest of the Bombay Presidency the mother is preferred to 
the father as an heir. The mother takes a limited interest as 
an heir which is the same as the interest taken by a widow as 
heir to her husband. The father would take an absolute inte¬ 
rest. The word mother includes an adoptive mother; that is, 
if an adopted son dies leaving no son, widow, daughter or 
daughter’s son, the adoptive mother would succeed^®” to him 
as an heir (and even in preference to the adoptive father in 
those provinces where the Mit. is the supreme authority). In 
the case of a dvyamusyayana adoption, if the son adopted in 
that form dies leaving only his adoptive mother and natural 
mother, it has been held that both the mothers take his estate 
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n. 525. 

1392. Vide Anandi v. Hari Suba 33 Bom. 404 (where, (n the ca?c of 
.a simple adopted son, the adoptive mother, was preferred to the adoptive 
father). 
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^ It has further been held that if,aftersuc- 

eeadihlC €t8 a^ptive mother.to a d^ytmusyayana son, the adop- 
tdre mother again adopts a son, the latter does not deprive the 
mtoral mother of the half share taken by her as heir of the 
deceased dvyamusyayana son. 

The word * mother ’ in the Mit. does not include a step- 
tnother. The latter is not recognised as an heir of her step-son 
at all in the whole of India (except in Bombay) on account of 
the rule of the exclusion of women from inheritance except 
where texts expressly mention them as heirs and the property 
would go to the crown instead of to the step-mother, if the 
latter alone were left, but she would be entitled to maintenance. 
In Bombay the step-mother would inherit as the widow of a 
gotraja sapinda, but she is assigned a remote ^^95 place among 
gotraja sapindas. If a widow remarries and then her son by 
her first husband dies without leaving a child, a widow, a 
daughter or daughter’s son his remarried mother is allowed to 
inherit to him by the^^^ Bombay High Court, though if she 
inherited first as a mother and then remarried, she is held by 
the same court to forfeit the inheritance taken (on account of 
section 2 of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act of 1856). 

The mother succeeding to her son takes only a limited 
estate i. e. she cannot alienate it except for legal necessity. If 
Vijnanesvara’s definition of strldhana be literally interpreted 
even property inherited from a son would be strldhana. There 
is a striking example in E. L vol. XIV p. 83 (the Srirangam 
plates of Mummadi Nayaka in sake 1280) where a mother in¬ 
heriting a village granted to her son Parasarabhatta made a 
gift of it to the god Ranganatha at Srirangam. 

1393. Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom, 74 (which holds that the 
adoptive mother and natural mother inherit equally). Vide Kantawav, 
Sangangowda I. L. R. (1942 ) Bom. 303 for the effect of adoption by 
the adoptive mother on the estate taken by the natural mother from a 
dvyamusyayana son. 

1394. Vide Rama Nand v. Surgiani 16 All. 221 ; Tahaldai v, Gaya 
Ptt^skdd 37 Cal. 214 ; Seethai v. Nachiar37 Mad, 286, all holding that the 
itep-fhother does not inherit to her step-son. 

139Si Vide Kesserhai v. Valah 4 Bom, 188 at p. 208 (for hoMing that 
• step-mother * is not included in the term ' mother ' in the bat that 
she would inherit ^,s the widow of a gotraja sapinda and so as. gotraja sapinda 
her^lJ). In this case numerous authorities are examinedjit length. 

1306. Vide Basappa v\ Rayava 29 Bom. 91 (F. B.) for remarried mbther 
Inheriting to her son (by the first husband) dying after her remarriage. 
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(bhrstarah) and brother's sons. Aec. to both Yftj. 
and Vfenu, on failure of^ the parents the brothers succeed and 
6 n failure of brothers, brother’s sons inherit. There were appa¬ 
rently conflicting texts, Sahkha, Manu(IX. 185) and others 
giving the inheritance to the brothers even before the parents. 
All these are somehow reconciled and almost all digests from 
the Mit, downwards are agreed that brothers inherit after the 
parents. But again a conflict of views ensues. The Mit. says 
that among brothers, those of full blood inherit in preference 
to half brothers (i. e. sons of the same father but sprung from a 
different mother). It then says that on failure of both kinds 
of brothers, the inheritance goes to brother’s sons; but even 
here the sons of full brothers are preferred to sons of half 
brothers. This view of the Mit. is shared by the DayabhSga 
and almost all eminent writers of digests except the author of 
the V. Mayukha. The Mit. prefers the full brother to the .half 
brother on the ground that the full brother has particles of the 
bodies of both the father and the mother of the deceased, while 
the half brother has only the particles of the father’s body (the 
mother being different). Therefore the full brother is nearer 
than the half brother. The DSyabhaga argues^^ that the full 
brother offers pindas to the same three paternal ancestors and 
the same three maternal ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to offer pindas and is to be preferred to the half brother 
who offers pindas to the three paternal ancestors of the deceased 
alone (but not to the maternal ancestors of the deceased). This 
view of spiritual benefit being the governing principle in pre¬ 
ferring the full brother to the half brother is accepted by 
Apararka (p. 745 ).^^® The reasons of the V. Mayukha for pre¬ 
ferring even the full brother’s son to the half brother are: the 
word ‘ brothers ’ principally stands for * brothers of the whole 
blood’ (sodara) and only secondarily for brothers of the half 
blood. The general rule of MlmSthsa^^ is that the same word is 

I fnmpr xi. 5.12. 

1398. iwmt 
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juvrew: p. 743. 
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on 111. 2. 1. Compare tH. 30 p. 67 (quoted on p. 606 n. 1145) 
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W$IU,8| II. 4. 3. tVide 6 Cal. 119, 126 (F. B.) quoted in 41 1. A. 290, 
for this maxim. 
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QO't'to understood in the same sentence or rule as used in the 
jn^imaiy ,and also in the secondary sense. Just as the word 
‘mother’ applies only to the natural mother (and not to the 
step-mother), so hhratarah should not include both full and half 
brotbern ITie V. Mayukha is however wrong. As pointed out 
by the Dayabhaga, when Yaj. wants to speak of the full brother 
he employs the words 'sodara' (Yaj. IL 138) and when he wants 
to refer to the half brother he employs the word 'anyodarya' or 
'anyamatTja' (Yaj. IL 139). Therefore the word ‘bhratarah’ 
applies to both full and half brothers in the primary sense. 
There are other smrti texts such as that of the Smrti-sahgraha 
stating that brothers are of two kinds viz. those of full blood 
and those of half blood. 

The Sm. C. 11. 300 refutes the • view of some that the 
word ‘ bhratarah ’ in Yaj. is an ekaiesa dvandm compound 
that it means ‘ brothers and sisters ’ according to Pan. I. 3. 68’ 
( bhfatr-putrau ivasr-duMtrbhyam ) and that on failure of 
brothers sisters inherit. The V. Mayukha^*®^ also does not 
accept this interpretation of ‘bhratarah’ advanced by some, 
since there is no reason why ‘bhratarah’ should be taken 
as an ekaiesa of the virupa kind (which is restricted only 
to rare cases) and not of the sarupa kind. The Balambhattl 
supports the wider interpretation of ‘ bhratarah ’ and at one 
time the Bombay High Court was inclined to accept this 

1400. 

mflbr; fl q- by rifiiw H- p. 30o, wr. v. p. 527, 

1401. ^(9 

*! Rnf:— 
i li. p. 300, 

refers to Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1. Bhratarah, if it means only brothers* 
‘would be an ekase^ of the safupa kind, but if it means * brothers and sis¬ 
ters \ it will be an ekasesa of the virupa kind. The latter is to be resorted 
to only where there is a special reason to do so, as in the sentence * bring 
two kukkutas, we shall make ^ pair of spouses * (and then kukkutau means 
imd a hen, while ordinarily it would mean * two cocks'). 

fir I II. p. 300 . 
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Meaning of 'bhratarah’ in Yaf 


interpretation,***® The above shows that some at least of the 
medieval and later Hindu jurists were more sympathetic and 
well disposed to the’enlargement of the rights of women, though, 
their views failed to secure general acceptance. It. has been 
held that brothers by the same father (though by different 
mothers) are preferred to brothers by the same mother (though 
by different fathers), it being pointed out that “ there is no 
provision in the Mitaksara or elsewhere for the sons bOrn of 
the same mother after her remarriage being treated as brothers 
of the same womb for the purpose of inheritance so as to be 
included in the meaning of the word ‘ bhratarah ’ used in the 
texts.”**®* But Nandapandita expressly provides in his 
VaijayantI the following order of succession among brother^ 
and sisters of the whole and of the half blood: (1) brothers of 
the whole blood, (2) sisters of the whole blood, (3) brothers who 
are sons of the same father, (4) brothers who are sons of the same 
mother (vide Jolly T. L. L. pp. 208 and 287 ). Because Manu 
IX. 217 says that the wealth of a childless man is taken by the 
mother and that if the mother be dead, the father’s mother 
would take it, the Sm. C. II. p. 299 places the paternal grand¬ 
mother before the brothers, but it stands almost alone in this 
and the Mit. observes**®* that Manu does not lay down the 
order but only provides that the paternal, grand-mother is an 
heir capable of inheriting. The V. P. (p. 527 ) expresses its 
dissatisfaction with this method of the Mit. whereby only Yaj. 
and Visnu are deemed to lay down the order in which heirs 


1403. Sakharam V. Sitahai 3 Bom. 353 at p. 359-368 (where the 
Mayukha, Nandapandita and Balambbatti on the interpretation of' brothers ’ 
in Yaj. are referred to); but vide Mulji v. Cursandas 24 Bom. 563 and 
Bhagwan v. Warubai 32 Bom. 300 for the proposition that the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Balambhatti hal'not been accepted by the courts as authoritative 
so far as the districts governed by the Mit. are concerned. 


1404. Vide Ekoba v. Kashiram 46 Bom. 716 at p. 718. In Narayan 
V. Laxman 51 Bom. 784 it was held that the sister of a prostitute is entitled 
to succeed to the prostitute’s property as a sapinda before the property goes 
to the Crown by escheat, relying (at p. 793) on the analogy afforded by a 
passage from the Vaijayanti of Nandapandita on the Visnudbarmasutra 
quoted in Dr. Jolly’s T. L. L. on 'Partition &c.’ pp. 208 and 287. 
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(While Manu, Saafaixa and others are deemed to be. only 
eoneen^ with declaring the right of certain persons to 
ii^erit. 

The V, Mayukha proposes a special order of inheritance 
as follows:—(1) full brothers; (3) then full brother’s sons; 
(3) the gotraja sapindas of whom the first is the paternal grand¬ 
mother, (4) then the sister, (5) then the paternal grandfather 
and the half brother at the same time, (6) then the paternal 
great-grandfather, paternal uncle and the half brother’s son 
together. It should be noted that this conjoint inheritance by 
heirs of different degrees of ascent and descent which is 
peculiar to the Mayukha has been regarded by the Bombay 
High Court as unknown in practice and obsolete. Therefore 
it is probable that even in districts governed by the Mayukha 
the order of heirs after the paternal grandmother and full 
sister would be half brother, then half sister and then half 
brother’s son and then it will be the same both according to the 
Mit. and the Mayukha. 

The Mit. does not expressly mention the sister at all but 
the Bombay High Court has held her to be a very near heir 
even where the Mit. is paramount, placing her after the brothers 
(whether full or half), brother’s sons (whether of the whole 
blood or half blood) and paternal grandmother, the difference 
from the Mayukha being that under the latter the full sister 
comes only after the full brothers and full brother’s sons 
and paternal grandmother and before half brothers and half 
brother’s sons. 

One passage of the Mayukha, being wrongly translated by 
Borradaile, has led the courts (including the P. C.) to 
decide that full brothers succeed along with the sons of 
a deceeused full brother wherever the Mayukha is supreme. The 
passage of the Mayukha as translated by Borradaile (vide 
Stokes H. L. Books p. 88, IV. 8.17 ) runs “ the sons of a brother 
also, if themselves fatherless, at the time of the paternal uncle’s 
provided they are capable of understanding (Ihe use of) 
property, will divide the father’s share with their father!s other 
brothers, after the example * among grandsons by different 
fathers, the allotment of shares is according to the' fathers’ 


,1406. Vide Sahhartmy» .Sitabai 3 Bom.. 353 at p. 363 ; Kesserhaiv, 
Valah 4 Bom. 188 at p- 208, 



HI I Mimnderstood Mayukha passage 

The text of the Mayukha is given in the note below. It 
almod) the same as a passage of the Mitaksara, which has not 
been misunderstood. Both passages contemplate a case like 
this. A dies leaving B, 0, D, his brothers, as his nearest heirs, 
so that A’s estate vests in interest in B, C, D. Befcnre the 
estate of A is actually divided by metes and bounds, B dies 
leaving three sons E, F, G. The last three had no right to the 
property of A at their uncle A’s death because their father B 
was living at the time (i. e, pitrvyamarariakale jlvaipUrkatayd 
asanjdta-dJKimmiid)andhah ). Yet when the property is later on 
actually to be divided they ( E, F, G) will take the share which 
their father B would have taken if the property of A had been 
divided at the moment of A’s death. Here a distinction is 
drawn between vesting of property ( dhanamnibandha) and its 
actual partition. But, in order to entitle nephews to take by 
actual partition, their father should have survived the deceased. 
This is the real meaning. 

The PrivyCouncil, following a wrong translation, held 
that, under the law of the V. Mayukha, brothers and the sons 


1407. 

p. 142 ; it appears that Borradaile read and 

misunderstood 3?^^srnTU?T^^UT:. Compare 

Vide sj", p. 528 for a passage similar to the Mit. The (folio 

101 a) and in', p. 672 have also a similar passage. 

1408. Vide Chandika v, Muna L. K. 29 I. A. 70 where this rule was 
applied to Abhan Thakurs that had migrated from Gujerat to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh before the V. Mayukha was composed, on the 
ground that the Mayukha only embodied and dehned pre-existing customs. 
There was thus a double error. The MayUkha was misunderstood and fur¬ 
ther the Mayl^ha had nothing to do with Gujerat usages as it was com¬ 
posed by a Maharastra brahmana whose family bad migrated to Benares. 
It may be true to some extent as a general proposition that commentators 
and digest writers embody pre-existing customs of the districts where they 
wrote. But often times this is not so and varying statements of the.law are 
due to individual opinions. For example, the Mayukha provides for the 
sirfultaneous succession of the paternal great-grandfather, the paternal 
uncle and the half brother's son ; but the Bombay High Court has discarded 
this view of the Mayukha. The Mayukha places the father before the 
mother as as heirIt but V. T. composed by Kilakantha's own first cousin 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of a brother that died before the propositus (the brother inherit¬ 
ance to whom is in question) shared t^ estate of the latter. 
This erroneous decision has been persisted in to this, day on the 
principle of stare deems. The view of the Vaijayanti about the 
sons of the same woman from different husbands being sapindas 
of each other has already been noted (p. 737 ). Gk>vindaraja on 
Manu HI 11 says that it is wellknown that children of different 
fathers but of the same mother are spoken of as brother and 
sister. Eulluka on Manu m. 11 refers to this view of 
Govindaraja.^*®* 

A question arises whether the distinction between full 
blood and half blood made by the Mit, in the case of brothers 
and nephews was to be carried beyond them. Though a 
Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that the dis¬ 
tinction was not to be carried beyond brothers and nephews 
and that paternal uncles of the half blood inherited along 
with paternal uncles of the full blood, the Privy Council over¬ 
ruled this decision and held that the preference of the whole 
blood to the half blood extends to all sapindas of the same 
degree from the common ancestor (and therefore a paternal 
uncle of the whole blood excludes one of the half blood). The 
Madanap&rijata^*^^ p. 674 expressly extends the preference of 
the whole blood to paternal ifhcles. 


(Continued from the last page ) 

places the mother before the father (folios 139-'140 ). Following this case it 
was held in Haridas v. Ranchordas 5 Bom. L. R. 516 that the son of a 
predeceased brother inherited along with the brothers of the deceased. 
This rule is not to be carried beyond brothers and brothers* sons. In 
Kesarlal v, Jaguhhai 49 Bom. 282 the diflferring translations of the Mayukha 
were referred to (at. p. 286), it was held that the principle of stare decisis 
required that the Privy Council decision should be followed and the estate 
of a deceased brother was allowed to devolve on the sons of a brother that 
had died before the deceased along with the surviving brother. 

1409. i on ill. li. 

1410. Vide Shankar v, Kashinath 51 Bom.- 194 (F. B.)^ where the 

relevant texts are discussed, over-ruled in Mahant Garuddas v, Mahant 
half^ds L, R. 601. A. 189. . . - 

, 1411. u n ai i f bi i 

P- 674. 
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It is noteworthy ihat the Vhramitrodaya which generally 
follows tile Mit. invokes the principle of spiritual benefit in 
preferring the full brother's son to the half brother’s son.^*^ 

The heirs from the wife to the brother’s sons are spoken 
of as ‘ baddhakrama’ (lit. whose order is fixed) in the Mit., 
the V. Mayukha (p.. 143) and other works and as ‘ the compact 
series (of heirs) ’ in the case law. For example, in rejecting 
the view of some that rely on Manu IX. 217 that the father’s 
mother succeeds immediately after the mother, it is said that 
the heirs from the parents to the brother’s son being mentioned 
in a fixed order (by Yaj.), no place can bo found for tiie 
father’s mother in the fixed series of heirs and that Manu IX. 187 
indicates only this that the father’s mother is an heir. The 
V. Mayukha relies on the popular maxim that when certain 
persons are specially invited for a meeting or a dinner they 
are seated on seats definitely allotted to them but that those 
who come uninvited are assigned places at the end of the row 
of those who were specially invited,*^** 

The question arises whether the brother’s son’s son inherits 
immediately after the brother’s son and before any other heir. 
There is a conflict among Sanskrit writers on this point. The 
Sm. 0 . n . p. 300,‘*^5 tiig SubodhinI, the Madanaparijata (p. 673 ) 
say that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, while 
Apararka, VaradarSja (V. Nir. p. 453) and the VaijayantI of 
Nandapandita hold that the brother’s son’s son comes immediate- 




f I «V. ]?. p. 328. 


1413. w Tmvt w 

i fitwr. on vr. n. 

135; vw<<W fSi^- 

I «r. Jigw p. 143. 

1414. For vide on X. 5. 1 ‘ w 

Vide also 5j«rt od V. 2. 19, on IV. 3. 3 and 

‘ 3Tni«^ dU l f^d; ». in Mohandas v, Krishnabai 3 

Bom. 597 this maxim is quoted and it is said that it applies only to the 
compact series of heirs and that it does not apply to the list of bandhus 
emimerated by Nilakantha (p. 602). The maxim is also relied on in 
Qovind Bhaushet v, Bhiku 46 Bom. L, R. 699. 


' 1413. iftsiwT ffii $W5 I ih nw paql sir 

' Sm. C. II. p. 300; vide V. P.; 

p, 528 for almost the same words. . 
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ly after the brother’s son. A Full Bench of the^^^^ Bombay 
(Dourt holds, basing its decision on the usage of the 
province, that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, 
while the Privy Council would seem to lend colour to the view 
that in the Benares school it ends with the brother’s son’s son. 
The Dayabhaga (XI. 6. 6 p. 208) places the brother’s son’s son 
immediately after the brother’s son on the ground of the 
superior efficacy of the pindas offered by him. 

Ootrajas (lit. ‘those born in the same gotra’ or agnates). 
Yaj. says that on failure of the heirs up to brother’s sons the 
gotrajas succeed. Though one’s father, brothers and brother’s 
sons also are really gotrajas, they are expressly assigned cer¬ 
tain fixed places in the order of heirs and other persons born 
in the gotra are included in the term gotrajas on the analogy 
of such an example as ‘ let the cattle be brought and also the 
bulls ’ where the bulls, though really included under ‘ cattle * 
( gavah ), are separately mentioned in order to emphasize that 
special attention must be paid to them on account of their in¬ 
tractable nature. Vide p. 526 note 966 above. Acc. to the Mit. 
gotrajas are the father’s mother ( as the first among them ), then 
other sapindas and samanodakas. The V. Mayukha (p. 143) 
also says the same thing and places the father’s mother as the 
first among gotraja sapindas* It may be remarked that Yaj. 
avoids the word sapinda and employs the word gotraja. The 
Mit, and Mayukha state that sapindas succeed as heirs and that 
sapindas are of two kinds, viz. gotmjas (born in or having the 
same gotra as the propositus) and those that are born in (or are 
of) a different gotra. These latter (viz. bhinnagotra sapi'^i^ ) 
are designated as bandhiis by Yaj. Therefore it comes to this 
that, though Yaj. does not employ the word sapinda, the inheri¬ 
tance goes after the brother’s son to the nearest sapinda. Yaj. 
knew the word ‘sapinda’ (I. 52) and defines the limits of 
sapinda relationship for marriage (in I. 53), from which it 
follows that he does not use the word sapinda in the sense given 
to the word by Jimutavahana. In I. 68 Yaj. mentions both 
sapinda and sagotra (in the matter of niyoga) and thereby indi¬ 
cates two things viz. that the words were not synonymous and 
tiiat sagotra had the same sense as gotraja. 


1416. Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bom 564 (P, B.), in which 
Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh L. R. 42 1. A. 208 was distinguished on the 
ground that^ it was an express decision on the question whether the^ 
compact series of heirs ended with the brother’s son. 





Hi I Mectning of sapi'o4o> in Manu 7SS 

Ap. Dhi. S. n. 6. 14. 2 provides that * on failure of sons 
the nearest sapinda’ (inherits). Manu^^^® IX. 187 is the classi¬ 
cal text on this point, which appears to mean literally, ‘ whoever 
is nearest from among the sapindas, to him the estate (of the 
deceased) shall belong*. This verse has been variously ex¬ 
plained by the commentators and digests and variously trans¬ 
lated by eminent Judges and writers on Hindu Law. The 
chief difficulty lies in the expression ‘ sapindadyah ’ and the 
words * tasya tasya Some take the first as equal to two words 
* sapindat yah ’ and others as one word * sapindadya^L * (sapinda 
and the like). Some take one * tasya * (of him) as referring to 
the. deceased and the other to the inheritor; while others take 
‘ tasya tasya * as both referring to the inheritor alone, corres¬ 
ponding to ‘ yah * (one more ‘ yah ’ being suppressed for the sake 
of metre). Though the printed text and most of the commen¬ 
taries read the half verse of Manu as in the note below there are 
several digests that read it differently. For example, the Sm. 
C. n. p. 301 reads it as ‘ yo yo hyanantarah pindat ’ and quotes 
Dharesvara’s explanation that ‘ pipdat ’ means * sapindat 
Kulluka and the Dayatattva p. 195 explain ‘sapindat’ as 
‘ sapindamadhyat ’ (from among sapindas ) and this appears to 
be the best explanation. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 379 verse 62 ) 


1417. vt u. %. n. 6. 14. 2. 

1418. ' Manu IX. 187. Vide Buhler’s 

note on this in S. B. E. vol. 25 pp. 366-368 for the varying inter¬ 
pretations of commentators. Buhler is not right when he emphatically 
says: “On philological grounds it seems to me improbable that ‘ anantarah 
sapindat ’ can mean anything else than ‘ nearest to the sapinda * and that 
this sapinda can be anybody else than the deceased In the first place 
the singular * sapindat ’ can be easily interpreted as used in a generic sense 
(jatavekavcfcanam) i. e. as meaning * sapindebhyah ' (from among sapindas). 
In Ap., Br, and other works wherever inheritance is spoken of, it is the 
inheritor who is required to be the sapinda or hdndhava or sakulya 
and the deceased is hardly anywhere spoken of as the sapinda of the in¬ 
heritor but rather as ' mrta * svaryita ‘ dhanin ' &c. The verse of 
Manu is variously read, ^[fWt TOTT iR’I i Pf* 

p. 451, (folio 100 a); rft ^ irtn I 

II. 301; p. 254 reads as as in ‘ aisWK: HRoSTtl 

p. 71. 

1419. ■ i 

9% B1?. <!• by n. p. 301, (foUo loi a), m *n- ni. p. 529, 

P- IW, w,. SI. p. 527. The and explain: ,rKnr: .iPlBilr 
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say8,‘when there are several agnates, sakulyas and bSndJiavas 
(c^nat^ ), whosoever of them is the nearest shall take the 
wealth of him that dies without issue’. 

The important question is: what is the meaning of the 
word ‘ sapinda The Mitaksara and the DayabhSga propound 
two different meanings of the word that have been explained at 
length in H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 452-458 and 472-477. Therefore 
it is not necessary to repeat those explanations. The word 
‘sapinda’is employed by Panini (IV. 1. 165) in connection 
with the technical definition of golra (Pan. IV. 1.162) given by 
him. It appears to have been used in the sense of blood rela¬ 
tionship as stated by the Ea4ika. According to the Hit. the 
right to inheritance depends upon blood relationship (connec¬ 
tion through particles of the same body, ekaiariramyavcinvaya) 
and the preference among those who are blood relations is deter¬ 
mined by nearness or propinquity [praiyasatU). According to 
the Dayabhaga, sapinda relationships is based on religious 
efficacy i. e. on the capacity to offer the cake or ball of rice in 
Sraddha and it has evolved a peculiar method of determining 
preference which will be explained immediately below. That 
there appears to have been a close connection between taking 
the wealth of the deceased and offering Sraddha to him 
may be admitted. But the question is whether a person was 
deemed to be an heir and entitled to take the estate of 
the deceased because he offered Sraddha to that person or 
whether the heirship was originally determined on other 
grounds and whoever took the estate was saddled with the 
responsibility of performing ^raddhas for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. It is difficult to give a convincing 
answer to this. It appears, however, that ancient sutras 
do not emphasize the religious efficacy of pindas as the 
determining principle in heirship. Ap., Manu, Br. ( particular¬ 
ly the first and last) {(peak only of nearness (which more 
haturaily means nearness of blood ’). Ysj.. omits the word 
sapinda altogether in mehtioning heirs. Manu IX. 142 states 
that pinda follows the gotra and riktha (wealth ). Visnu Dh. 
S. XV. 40 declares, ‘ whoever inherits the estate (of the deceased) 
has to offer pinda to him This rule is emphasized even by 
those WOTks (like V. Mayukha)^*” that make blo od relationdiip 

1420. ^ i 
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the test of heirship by saying that whoever even including the 
king ( who takes hy escheat on failure of all heirs) that takes 
the estate of the deceased must perform or arrange for the 
performance of the funeral ceremonies of the deceased up 
to 10 days after death and the sraddhas, as said by the Brahma- 
purana 330. 79 (tadabhave ca nn>atih karayettvakutumbinami 
tajjstiyair-naraib samyak-dahadyS^i sakalah kriySh). The Mit. 
view is upheld by V. R., V. C., Par. M., Madanaparijata, Saras- 
vatlvilasa, V. Mayukha, Balambhatti and many other works. The 
theory of the Dayabhaga is propounded by only a few medieval 
works and writers like Apararka (quoted above on p. 735), 
Raghunandana, Nandapandita. The Vlramitrodaya generally 
follows the Mit but in certain oases it relies on or refers to the 
principle of religious efficacy in preferring one heir to another, 
as for example, in preferring the full brother to the step-brother 
(compare note 1397 and V. P. p. 538) or in preferring three male, 
descendants to the widow. It is therefore that the Privy Council 
remark, ‘ now it is absolutely clear that under the Mitaksara 
while the right of inheritance arises from blood relationship or 
community of blood, in judging of the nearness of blood relation¬ 
ship or propinquity among the gotrajas the test to be applied to 
discover the preferential heir is the'capacity to offer 'oblations 
Its position is peculiar. It says that the capacity to offer 
pindas is not the governing principle as to heirship, but it is 
only useful in finding out the preferential heir among gotrajas. 

Visnu quoted by the Mit. (not found in the printed 
Dharmasutra) prescribes: ‘ If there be no son or grandson 
left for continuing the line, the daughter’s sons shall take the 
wealth, for in regard to the obsequies of ancestors daughter’s 
sons are regarded as son’s sons ’. This is in line with Manu IX. 
136 (cited above on p. 720 ) which says that the daughter’s son 
should offer the pinda and take the wealth. Therefore it appears 
that Manu, Yisnu and others relied upon the capacity for the 
offering of pinda as the reason for being entitled as heir, but 
that this idea was vague and not elaborated in any way. The 
idea that blood relationship settled the right to inheritance is 
implicit in the order of heirs in Yaj. Yaj. (n. 137) in speaking 
of the ksetraja son says that he inherits the wealth of both (the 

1421. " Vide Buddha Siugh v. Laltu Singh 42 I. A. 208 at p. 227. 

1422. ^ ^ 

n % t «r. v. p. 46i. 
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begetter and the husband of the wife on whom he is begotten ) 
and offers pinda to both. He does not state that because be 
offers pinda to both he inherits the wealth. So this verse also 
favours the view that offering of pinda was a duty laid up¬ 
on him who took the wealth ( except in the case of male issue). 
Hence it appears that the theory of the Mit. also has a very 
rMpectable antiquity and further it has been followed by most 
medieval writers throughout India (except in Bengal). 

The argument of the DHyabhaga (which was propounded 
before it by a writer probably named Udyota^*^) that the 
taking of a deceased person’s estate depends upon the spiritual 
benefit conferred on him is briefly as follows. It relies princip¬ 
ally on Baud. Dh, S. and Manu. In the section on the partition 
of wealth {which begins from IX. 103) Manu (IX. 137) declares 
the super-eminent spiritual benefits conferred by the son, 
grandson and great-grandson; further (in IX 106) Manu states 
that the son gets all wealth from his father because he frees 
the latter from debt, that (in IX. 139 ) the daughter’s son also 
is spoken of as saving the grandfather in the next world and 
as therefore entitled to the grandfather’s wealth, that the verse 
immediately preceding Manu IX. 187 (declaring that the 
nearest amongst sapindas inherits) speaks of the offering of 
pinda to three ancestors; and since it is reasonable to presume 
that the blind and the like are excluded from inheritance 
(Manu IX. 301) because they are incapable of performing 
religious rites, it follows that Manu and others regarded the 
taking of wealth as dependent on the conferring of spiritual 
benefit. This point of view the Dayabhaga emphasizes at every 
step. It**2* says: “There are two purposes for which wealth 
is acquired, viz. for worldly enjoyment and for the unseen or 
spiritual benefit derived from making gifts and the like; but 
when the acquirer is dead, he cannot have enjoyment of the 
wealth and the only purpose that remains is the unseen purpose 
or benefit. It is therefore that Br. says, ‘ from the wealth 
inherited, the inheritor should carefully set apart half for the 
benefit of the decee^d for defraying the expenses of the 


w«if iqivutnxi. 6. n-32 p. 2 i 6 . 
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monthly, six-monthly and annual Sr&ddhas The subject of 
Middhas will be dealt with in another volume. But here it is 
necessary to say a few words for making the position of the 
D§yahhaga clear. Among tiie several kinds of driddhas two 
deserve notice, viz. Ekoddi^ and Parvava.^^ The first 
(ekoddista ) is performed for the benefit of a single deceased 
person. There are sixteen such Sraddhas performed for the 
benefit of the deceased during the course of one year after his 
death or on the 11 th day of death. And every year on the 
anniversary of death an ekoddista Sraddha may be performed 
for a deceased person. The parvana Sraddha is performed on 
certain specified days, such as the armmsya of a month, or 
particularly in the dark half or on the amavasya of Bhadrapada 
or on a sankranti. In this draddha the three deceased paternal 
ancestors of the performer are principally invoked and the 
three deceased paternal ancestors of his mother are also invoked 
but their invocation is secondary and is dependent on the 
principal invocation. There is one more word that must be 
explained here viz. mpin^na or aapi'^ikaram- This is a drSddha 
rite performed one year after the death of a person or on 
the 12 th day from his death. By this iiraddha the person 
recently deceased ceases to be a preta (a departed spirit) and 
is elevated to the rank of pitrs (Manes). The widow and daughter 
can perform only the ekoddista kaddha, while sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons can perform the parvana drftddha also. 
The Dayabhaga refers (XI. 1. 34 p. 162) to the fact that the three 
male descendants, by performing the parvana SrSddha, confer 
great spiritual benefit on the owner (compare note 1342 above ). 
Elsewhere (XI. 7. 17 p. 211) it designates the parvana as 
* traipurusika ’ (i. e. performed for the benefit of three ancestors). 
When speaking of the right of the widow to inherit it empha¬ 
sizes (XL 1. 43 p. 165), by quoting verses from Vy5sa,**“ that 

1423. * > ftw. on <ft. 

1 . 251; sra aeiwwn. 1 • 

on vt L 217. means * performed on a parvan day. ’ ACc. to the 
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a widow by leading a chaste life, by offering water mixed with 
sesame every day to her deceased husband, by making gifts and 
obsezying fasts saves himself and her husband in the next world* 
It a^ds that if the widow misbehaYes she makes her husband 
fall, as husband and wife share in the fruits of each other’s 
good and evil deeds. Therefore the widow takes her husband’s 
wealth for his benefit. Brhan-Manu (q. by the Dayabhaga 
XI. 1. 7 and by the Mit.) declares that a sonless chaste widow 
should offer pinda to her husband and take his entire estate. 
Similarly Prajapati (cited above on p. 709 and quoted by 
even the Y. Mayukha and other works of the MitEksarE school) 
requires the widow who inherits all the movable and im¬ 
movable property of her deceased husband to perform the 
monthly, six-monthly and annual ^raddhas of her husband. 
Similarly the Dayabhaga allows the unmarried daughter or a 
married daughter having a son (or who is likely to have a son) 
to inherit because her son will offer pinda to the owner who 
will be the maternal grand-father. It prefers the daughter’s 
son**** as an heir even to the father because the former offers a 
pinda to the owner himself, while the father offers pindas 
to two of the three paternal ancestors to whom the owner would 
have been bound to offer pindas. The D. B. winds up by 
saying***’ that the order of inheritors must be followed in such 
E way that the wealth of the deceased may be most beneficial 
to (the soul of) the deceased. In certain respects the D. B. 
does not strictly and logically follow its own theory but is 
compelled to twist it by reason of the places assigned by special 


1427, On ^ 

p.J90 says: 

I. 


( vide n. 1358 above). 
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texts to certain heirs.’*® For example, the order of heirs 
according to the D. B. is; son, grandson and great grandson; 
widow; daughter; daughter’s son: father; mother; full brother; 
half brother; full brother’s son; half brother’s son. But the 
persons entitled to perform the SrSddha of the deceased in order 
are somewhat different. In fact the order of succession does not 
strictly follow in any school the order of those that are called 
irMdhMUldjhins. The order of those who are entitled to offer 
drSddha to a deceased separated male (irdddMdhikarin ) given 
in most works is as follows; son (aurasa or adopted); grand¬ 
son ; great-grandson; widow ; married daughter; unmarried 
daughter who has succeeded to the deceased’s wealth; daughter’s 
son who succeeds to the wealth; full brother; half brother (son 
of a different mother); full brother’s son; half brother’s son; 
father; mother; daughter-in-law; full sister; half sister; full 
sister’s son; half sister’s son; paternal uncle; paternal uncle’s 
son; other gotraja sapindas; sodaka; any gotraja; cognates such 
as maternal grandfather, maternal uncle, maternal uncle’s son 
(L e. the bandhus of the three kinds in order); pupil; son-in-law; 
father-in-law; friend; any brahmapa who takes a brShmana’s 
wealth or king who takes by escheat. Vide Nirnayasindhu HI 
uttarardha pp. 382-386, Dharmasindhu IH uttarardha pp. 368-369, 
Sraddhaviveka p. 48. If the principle of the capacity to offer or 
of the offering of pipdas regulating the right to succeed is to 
be strictly and logically followed, there is no reason why the 
mother or the paternal grandmother should succeed immediate¬ 
ly after the father or the paternal grandfather respectively. 
Her recognition in the D. B. school is due to the fact she is 
expressly mentioned in Manu as an heir. Similarly in the 
rules about the succession to re-united coparceners, the school 
of D. B. gives preference to re-united co-parceners and 
does not apply the theory of spiritual benefit. Further 
the Dayatattva says that all that is required is the capacity 

1430. Vide Akshaya Chandra v. Haridaa 35 Cal. 721 at p. 726 and 
Nalinaksha v% Rajanikania 58 Cal. 1392 for the propositions that the 
doctrine of spiritual benefit cannot be applied consistently in all cases such 
as the succession of females to males, the succession of samanodakas &c. 
and that in cases not contemplated by Jimutavahana or bis followers in the 
Bengal school, the princi];de of propinquity and of natural love and affection 
should be followed. The Dayatattva p. 195 after quoting Br. cited above 
observes that both the superiority of pindas offered and nearness of line 
are’ to be considered in inheritance, ‘ siRWnWfffBt* 
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to receive pioda oi the capacity to participate in the pindae 
offered by others and not the actual offering of pi^das* 
For example, if a man performs sraddha for his ancestors, 
then dies, but no one performs his sapindana and therefore 
he does not participate in the pindas given to his ancestors, 
still his wealth will be inherited on the principle of 
religious efficacy. ' Owing to considerations of space it is 
not possible to go into great detail about the several proposir 
tions established in relation to the theory of religious benefit 
as the determining factor in matters of inheritance. But the 
following propositions may be set out in one place: 

(1) Benefits are conferred on the deceased by means of the 
ehoddi^ia or the parmrja sraddha. The capacity to perform the 
parvana Sraddha is not the sole ground on which rests the right 
to inheritance to a man. Therefore the widow, the daughter 
and the pupil were recognized as heirs though they perform 
only the ekoddista sraddha. But those who are competent to 
perform the parvana Sraddha have a preferable claim to those 
who are entitled to perform only the ekoddista sraddha. There¬ 
fore the male issue of a deceased person are preferred to a 
widow or daughter. 

(2) Spiritual benefit is conferred on a man by presenting 
pioda directly to him or by offering pinda to one or more of his 
paternal ancestors to whom he presents pindas during his own 
life time and with whom he participates in pindas offered after 
his death by others or by offering a pinda to one or more of his 
maternal ancestors (mother’s father, mother’s father’s father 
and the latter’s father) to whom he was bound to offer pindas 
during his life (but with whom he does not participate in the 
pinda offered to them**^), 

(3) The pinda offered to a man himself directly is of greater 
efficacy than the pinda offered to a paternal ancestor in which 
he participates after his own death as one of the Manes. There¬ 
fore the son, grandson or great-grandson is preferred to every 
one else. The brother offers a pinda to the father and two more 
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paternal ancestors of the deceased In which he (the deceased 
owner) only participates after his death. Therefore the brother 
is postponed to the son or daughter’s son (who offers a pinda 
directly to the deceased himself as his maternal grandfather). 

(4) The pipdas offered to paternal ancestors have greater 
efficacy than those offered to maternal ancestors (hence a brother’s 
son is preferred to a sister’s son because the former offers pindas 
to his own and the owner’s paternal ancestors, while the latter 
offers pindas to his maternal ancestors who are the paternal 
ancestors of the owner). 

(5) The pinda offered to the owner’s father is of greater 
efficacy than that offered to the paternal grandfather or great* 
grandfather. Therefore a brother’s son or grandson is preferred 
to a paternal uncle. Hence it should follow that all agnatic 
and cognatic descendants of the father of the deceased would be 
preferred to any descendant of the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. 

(6) Where the number of pindas offered by two claimants 
is the same, he who offers a pinda to the nearer ancestor is to 
be preferred. 

The DayabhSga, strarting with Baud. Dh. S. (I. 5.113 ff), 
Manu (IX. 186-187) and the MatsyapurSna elaborates its own 
definition in the following**** way. A man’s son and a daughter 
are both born in the family. The daughter’s son springs from 
the family of his maternal grandfather but he belongs to 
another gotra (viz. his own father’s gotra); similarly, a man’s 
sister (i. e. father’s daughter) is born in his family but her son, 
though mediately sprung from the deceased owner’s family, 
belongs to another gotra (viz. that of the sister’s husband): the 
same is true of a father’s sister’s son and the paternal grand* 
father’s sister’s son. A sister’s son offers a pinda to the father 


1433. Hig: sraTst 
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of the deceased, as the owner’s father IB the former’s maternal 
grandfather and therefore he is connected as s^inda with the 
owner. A father’s sister’s son offers a pinda to the paternal grand¬ 
father of the owner, who (paternal grandfather) is the maternal 
grandfather of the father’s sister’s son. A maternal uncle is not 
sprung even mediately from the family of the owner, but he 
offers a pinda to his own father who is the maternal grandfather 
of the deceased owner.. Therefore the maternal uncle or his son 
or son’s sou being connected with a pinda that is offered to the 
maternal grandfather or maternal great-grandfather respectively 
of the deceased owner is a sapinda of the deceased owner. A 
maternal aunt’s son also offers a pinda to his mother’s father, 
who is also the owner’s mother’s father and so the maternal 
aunt’s son is a sapinda of the owner. The pindas offered to 
the maternal ancestors by him are inferior and secondary. 
Further, one’s own mother, the father’s mother, father’s father’s 
mother were associated with their respective husbands as to the 
pindas offered to the male ancestors and the same holds good 
about the wives of the maternal ancestors also.^*^ 

The result of this way of defining a sapinda is to obliterate 
the distinction between a gotraja and a bandhu. Yaj. (H. 136 ) 
expressly says that a bandhu can succeed only on failure of all 
gotrajas and so according to him a bandhu is one who is not a 
gotraja. The Dayabhaga brings in the sister’s son immediately 
after the the brother’s son’s son and before the paternal grand¬ 
father (i. e. even before a near agnatic ancestor) who is 
literally a gotraja, while the sister’s son is literally not a gotraja. 
When the Dayabhaga designates one’s sister’s son as sprung 
from the Jada of the owner though not of the same gotra, he 
does violence to popular usage prevalent throughout India. An 
ordinary person in India hardly ever says that his sister’s son 
or father’s sister’s son is born in his own kula. The Dayabhaga 
only quibbles over the word ‘ gotraja ’ in Yaj. which it reads in 
the singular (gotrajaJb) and not in the plural (gotraja^) as 
the Mit. does. Under the Mit. the sister’s son is only a bandhu 
and cannot succeed before a paternal uncle or his son or a 
paternal grand-uncle or any other gotraja. The Dayabhaga 
thus gives &e gorby to the text of Yaj. and shuffles in several 
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cognates as very near heirs. The D. B. regards Mann IX. 186- 
187 as the cruoia^text and Yaj. H. 135-36 as only secondary. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the working of the 
theory of religious efficacy. A person is a sapinda of those to 
whom he is bound to offer a pinda while he is aliye, of those 
who on his death are bound to offer pipda to him (viz. his three 
male descendants, his daughter’s son, his son’s daughter’s son 
and his son’s son’s daughter’s son) and of those who are bound to 
offer a pinda to the ancestors to whom he is bound to offer a pinda 
viz. to his three paternal ancestors and his three maternal 
ancestors and all of these are his sapindas. The last of these 
three groups has four sub-groups :—sub-group No. 1 comprises 
those who offer pindas to their own paternal ancestors who are 
also the paternal ancestors of the-owner :-sub-group 11 contains 
those who offer pindas to their three maternal ancestors who 
are all or some of them the paternal ancestors of the owner, to 
whom he was bound to offer a pinda; sub-group in comprises 
those who offer pindas to their paternal ancestors all or some 
of whom are the maternal ancestors of the owner; sub-group IV 
exhibits those who offer pindas to their own maternal ancestors 
who are also the maternal ancestors of the owner. Each of 
these sub-groups contains 9 persons (as the minimum) who are 
all shown in thick type. If the owner has several brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts &c. the number of possible sapindas 
will be much larger. All heirs in the three sub-groups H-IV 
will be bandhus according to the Mitaksara and will be post¬ 
poned to gotrajas under the Mitaksara. It should be noticed 
that Jimutavahana brought in the father’s daughter’s son 
immediately after the father’s great-grandson, the paternal 
grandfather’s daughter’s son after the paternal grandfather’s 
great-grandson and the paternal great-grandfather’s daughter’s 
son immediately after that ancestor’s great-grandson on the 
analogy of the rights of the owner’s daughter’s son and on the 
basis of Manu IX. 139 that the dauhUra ( daughter’s son) saves 
ah ancestor in the next world Just as a son’s son does.^®* 

^ 1436, ffe 5 

i TPnrm Xi. 6. 8-9 pp. 208 - 209 , 
ItL HuH Da3 V, Batna Churn IS CaJ* 780 at p. 796 thesepiacita were con¬ 
sidered and it held tW they are not to be extended to the br<^her^*S 
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daughter's son and that the latter though a sapinda of the owner and an 
heir was not to be preferred to the great-grand son of the paternal grand¬ 
father of the propositus. Sarvadhikari (T. L. L. on Inheritance, 2nd ed^ 
of 1922 pp. 701-702) criticizes this decision as wrong, but it does not 
appear that the Calcutta High Courtis prepared to follow him. A similar con¬ 
flict arises as to several cognate heirs. For example, the soa*8 daughter's 
son and the son’s son's daughter's son offer pindas to the owner him¬ 
self directly as- a maternal ancestor (just as the daughter's son does) and 
therefore should be placed immediately after the daughter's son as heirs. 
But the Calcutta High Court would refuse to do so if the reasoning in 15^ 
Cai. be followed. Sarvadhikari (p. 709) however would place them 
Vmmediately after the ^lighter's son, . 
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The D. B, says^^ that the word * gotrajah * (mas. singular) 
is employed by Yaj, for excluding all sapinda women (except 
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those that are expressly named as heirs by special texts), 
since they are not bom or (even mediately) sprung from the 
family of the owner, as the sister’s son or the father’s sister’s 
son that is held by it to be so sprung, that the word * bandhu ’ is 
employed by Yaj. to include a maternal uncle and the like 
among heritable sapindas, since they are not sprung even 
mediately from the kula of the owner and are also not of the 
same gotra, that the maternal unele and the like come in only 
after all descendants in the lines of the paternal ancestors 
inclusive of the great-grandfather up to the latter’s daughter’s 
son are exhausted, and that Manu had not to enter into 
these details as its two verses (IX. 186-187) were quite enough 
to lead to all that has been elaborated by the D. B. about the 
working of the theory of religious efficacy. 

It will have been noticed that no female except the five 
expressly mentioned can inherit under the DayabhSga scheme 
and the result is that a man’s own son’s daughter or daughter’s 
daughter does not take as heir, whereas a distant^relative like the 
father’s father’s sister’s son takes it. The same is also the case 
even under the Mitaksara in the whole of India (except in 
Bombay and to some extent in Madras for which see a little 
later on). 

A man offers only the leavings or remnants of the pindas 
that stick to his hand (when offering pindas to his three 
paternal ancestors) and that (leavings) are cast on kusa grass 
to three paternal ancestors above the paternal great-grandfather 
(Manu m. 216). So also the three male descendants beyond 
the great-grandson offer the leavings ( called piv^olepa ) to the 
owner; these three remote paternal ancestors and the three 
remote male descendants (spoken of as ‘ vibhaktadayada in 
Baud. Dh. S. 1. 5.114) are designated salmlya by Baud., and 

1438. Vide Kailasha Chandra v. Karuna Nafh 18 C. W. N. 477 
\vhere the above passages are considered at length and it is held that the 
paternal grand-uncle’s daughter’s son (though pot expressly mentioned by 
tbe D. B.) is entitled to preference over the maternal uncle (who is ex¬ 
pressly, mentioned as an heir and a sapinda by D. B.), since the former 
offers a pinda to the paternal great-grandfather of the owner to whom the 
owner was bound to offer a pinda in which the owner participates after his 
own death, while the latter offers a pinda to the maternal grandfather of the 
owner to whom the owner was bound to olfpf a pinda in which, howevert the 
Qwner4td QOt |>ayrti£di»te after his 4eath, 
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the D. (XI, 1, 38). According to D. B. sakulyas succeed 
after all sapindas are exhausted. Just as a man participates 
after his death in the pindas offered to his paternal ancestors 
so he would participate in the leavings also offered to his 
paternal ancestors from the 4th to 6th by their descendants 
(from 4th to 6th). The D. B. remarks that this difference 
between sapindas and sakulyas is made only in the matter of 
inheritance. But in the matter of the periods of mourning 
both the sapindas (strictly so called in the section on inherit* 
ance) and the sakulyas are designated sapindas by Manu 
(V. 60) and by the Markandeya-purana ( 38. 4 ).^*^ According 
to Manu IX. 187 sakulyas succeed on failure of sapindas, while 
Visnu Dh. S. (XVn. 9-11) prescribes that on failure of 
bandhus, sakulyas succeed. It appears that Visnu employs the 
word bandhu in the sense of sapinda. NSr. (dSyabhaga, 51) states 
that on failure of daughters and sakulyas, bandhavas and 
persons of the same caste succeed. Here it appears that sakulya 
and bandhava are employed in the sense of gotraja and 
bandhava as done in Yaj. The BalambhattI says that gotraja and 
sakulya are synonymous. The Dayabhaga appears to be some¬ 
what inconsistent in its references to sakulyas. In XL 6.15 
and 33 it includes samanodakas among sakulyas, while in XI. 
6. 31-33 it defines sakulya as stated above. The Mit. on the 
other hand comprehends the sakulyas of the D. B. (as defined 
in XI. 6. 31) under its gotraja sapindas. 
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The Hit. states that the gotrajas are the paternal grand¬ 
mother, the sapindas and samUnodakas of the deceased. It then 
proceeds to say that the paternal grandmother is the first 
among gotrajas, then comes paternal grandfather. It para¬ 
phrases the word gotraja (born in the gotra) as samanagolra 
(having the same gotra) and then proceeds, ‘ on failure of the 
father’s line ( santana ) the heirs are the paternal grandmother, 
the paternal grandfather, the paternal uncles and their sons in 
order; on failure of the paternal grandfather’s line the paternal 
great-grandmother, the paternal great-grandfather, his sons 
and son’s sons inherit. In this manner must be understood the 
succession of sapiadas belonging to the same gotra (as the 
deceased) up to the 7th degree’. According to the Mit. sapinda 
relationship extends up to the 7th degree ( reckoned from and 
inclusive of the owner). Therefore the owner’s sapindas for 
purposes of inheritance according to the Mit. are the owner’s 
(1) 6 male descendants in the male line, {%) 6 male ascendants 
in the male line and the wives of the first three of them (that 
are expressly so declared, viz. mother, paternal grandmother 
and paternal great-grandmother) and probably the wives of 
the next three also; (3) the six male descendants of each of his 
six male ascendants in the collateral male lines. Besides, a 
man’s wife and daughter are treated as his sapindas and the 
daughter’s son, though a bhinndgotra sapiifda, is placed high 
among the gotraja sapinda heirs. 

Even under the Mitaksara in the whole of India ( except 
in the Bombay and Madras schools), no women succeed as 
gotraja sapindas (except five expressly named and cited above 
on p. 713 ). In Bombay the sister (full or half) is brought 
in as a gotraja by the V. Mayukha (though the Mitaksara is 
entirely silent) and placed by it immediately after the paternal 
grandmother. It relies on the general words of Manu IX. 187 and 
of Bf. (quoted above on p. 733 ) that to the nearest person in blood 
the inheritance goes and fben proceeds: ‘ She is also a gotraja 
as being born in the gotra in which her brother (the deceased 
owner) was born. She is, however, not a sagoira (of the deceased 
brother), but being a sagotra is not mentioned here (in Yaj.) 
as the condition that leads on to the taking of the wealth of the 
deceased ’. Here the V. Mayukha plays upon the word gotraja and 
takra its literal meaning. But that is a specious argument. The 
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widow and mother are not gohrajas (in this sense of being, born in 
the gotra) but on marriage they enter the gotra of their husbancte 
and become sagotra. Further, on the same reasoning, a son’s 
daughter, brother’s daughter, father’s sister and other women born 
in the family of the deceased will become his gotrajas (though not 
sagotras because on marriage they pass into the gotra of their 
husbands). But these other women are not expressly recognised 
even by the V. Mayukha as gotrajas. Even though she was not 
mentioned in the Mit the sister has been recognised as a gotraja 
sapinda by the Bombay High Court in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mit. is the paramount authority. The 
order of heirs under the Mit. would be as follows.*—Full brother, 
half brother, full brother’s son, half brother’s son, paternal 
grandmother, sister (full being preferred to half), paternal 
grandfather. According to the V. Mayukha the order is slightly 
different, viz. full brothers along with sons of full brothers 
that are dead, full brother’s son, grandmother, full sister, 
halfbrother, halfsister, paternal grandfather. The unmarried 
sister had been recognized as entitled to a share when brothers 
came to a partition and they had to provide for her marriage 
expenses. Vide above pp. 619-620 and Nar. (dayabhaga, 13 ), 
Visnu Dh. S. 18. 35, Manu IX. 118, Yaj. H. 124. In Madras the 
sister had been recognized as a bandhu. The Legislature has 
intervened and laid down (Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend¬ 
ment Act n of 1929) that in territories governed by the law of 
the Mitaksara and in respect of the property of males not held 
in coparcenary and not disposed by will, a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister’s son shall be entitled to 
rank as heirs in the order specified in the Act next after a 
father’s father and before a father’s brother. The first three of 
these were before this Act not at all recognized as heirs in the 
whole of India except in Bombay (where the sister was recog¬ 
nised as a gotraja sapinda and the first two as bandhus) and 
except in Madras (where the first three were recognized only 
as bandhus ). The sister’s son was given a very high place as a 
sapinda under the Dayabhaga and was treated as a bandhu 
elsewhere in India. This enactment does not affect the Daya- 
bl^aga scheme and so the three females mentioned in the Act 
are not heirs even now under the Dayabhaga. The sister’s 
place as settled by Bombay decisions is after the paternal 
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gran^other and before the paternal grandfather, while the 
above Act places her after the paternal grandfather. In 5a* 
M<dudaxm v. The Deputy Nazir 45 Bom. L. R. 434 it has for this 
reason been held that the Act does not apply to the Bombay 
Province. If it be held that the Act does apply to Bombay 
(except as to the sister), then the same Act will have to be 
deemed to be laying down two different orders of succession as 
to the same four heirs in different provinces, which, to say the 
least, is not a reasonable or desirable way of interpreting 
statutes (just as in the case of texts). 

Some difficulty is caused by the use of the word santana in 
the Mit. as regards the father’s, grandfather’s and great-grand¬ 
father’s line. It has been seen above (p. 731) that the compact 
series ends with the brother’s son (father’s son’s son i. e. after 
two descendants of the father) according to the Bombay High 
Court, while elsewhere in India it is supposed to end with the 
brother’s son’s son (i. e. after three descendants of the father ). 
The Mit. expressly mentions only two descendants in the grand¬ 
father’s and great-grandfather’s line. The general rule is that 
sapinda relationship extends to six descendants of each line 
(excluding the man or ancestor from whom the counting is 
made). The further general rule gathered from the meagre 
words of the Mit. is that the nearer line excludes the more 
remote (e. g. the grandfather, his son and grandson are express¬ 
ly mentioned by the Mit. as taking before the great-grand¬ 
father, his son and grandson). The question is whether the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th descendants of a nearer line would exclude 
even the 1st or 2nd descendant of a remoter line e. g. whether 
the great-grandson of the grandfather would take before the 
son or grandson of the great-grand-father or. whether the 6th 
descendant of the grandfather would take before the son of the. 
great-grandfather. There were three views on this point* 


1444. Vide Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh L. R. 42 1. A. 208 pp. 220-24 
for the three views and their expounders. The P. C. overruled the first 
view aiid held (p: 227) that the descendants in each amending line up to 
the fixed limit should be exhausted at any rate to the third degree before 
making the ascent to the next line in order of succession, ura- 

i ii. p. 3oo. m sm. 
C. IT. p. 500^ the passage as printed is somewhat corrupt." The* Subodhint 
*aso «ay8 * ' p. 74: vide p. 674 .also 

|Or the same view. 
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The first view, relying upon certain words of the Sm. C., held 
that after two descents in each line, one should ascend into a 
remoter line and after the two descendants of that line are 
exhausted, one should revert to the 3rd to fith descendants of a 
nearer line. The 2nd view was that in each line three genera¬ 
tions were to be first exhausted, because the word putra in 
several places in the Mit. includes the three male descendants. 
The 3rd view^^^^ was that in each line descendants were to 
be exhausted before ascending to the next remoter line (as 
sapinda relationship extended to six degrees). 

Another question is whether the widows of agnatic relations 
(such as the son’s widow, brother’s widow, step-mother or 
paternal uncle’s widow) are included in the term ‘ gotrajah ’ 
for purposes of inheritance. Under the Dayabhaga, as well 
as under the Mitaksara throughout India-(except in the 
Bombay School), the widows of gotraja sapindas are not heirs 
at all, since according to almost all writers women do not 
inherit except when expressly mentioned by texts. In the 
Bombay School the position is different. According to both 
the Mit. and the Mayukha, wives enter by marriage the gotra 
of their husbands and become sapindas of their husbands. The 
BalambhattI declared the son’s widow to be an heir even 
before the paternal grandmother and includes females also in 
the word gotrajah. When gotraja was rendered as samanagotra, 
the term became wide enough not only to include those born in 
the gotra but even those who entered the gotra by marriage. 
Besides, it was argued that if the paternal grandmother or. 
paternal great-grandmother succeeded as a gotraja there was no 
reason why other widows of other gotrajas should not succeed. 
From the earliest days of British rule the gotraja sapindas 
( such as the son’s, brother’s, paternal uncle’s Widows) have 
been recognized as heirs in the Bombay Presidency. They take 
only a limited estate like the owner’s widow *or mother or 


1445. The third view whs propounded by Telang in Rachava v, 
Kalingappald Bbm, 716, which is referred to by the P. C. in 42 I. A. 208» 
at pp. 220 and 226. The P. C. do not dissent from Telang J. but do not 
expressly approve of his views as it was not necessary to da so in'that case, 
where the question was whether the great-grandson of the grandfather of 
the deceased was to be* preferred to the grandson of the great-grandfather 
and it was held by the P. C. that he was to be preferred. The 2nd view 
appws to be supported by thf words ci ApaiSrka p. 745 ‘ qtt 

ye r m avw i ^ 
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paternal grandmother. They are recognized rather on the 
ground of ‘positive acceptance and usage’ by the Privy Council 
tihan on the ground of any texts They occupy the same 
place as their husbands, succeed after the compact series, the 
sister and half-sister and only after all the male gotraja 
sapindas (up to the 7th degree inclusive of the ancestor) 
properly belonging to the line to which their husbands belonged; 
e. g. the son’s widow would succeed before the brother’s son’s 
son, the brother’s widow or step-mother would succeed after all 
the six male descendants of the husband’s father, but before the 
father’s father, paternal uncle or his son &c. These widows of 
gotraja sapindas succeed before any bandhu. Since Act XVni 
of 1937 a man’s own widow, his predeceased son’s widow and 
the widow of a predeceased son’s predeceased son succeed along 
with his son or sons throughout India. 

Samanodakas, According to the Mit. gotrajas are either 
sapindas or samanodakas. The word ‘ samanodaka * has a 
technical meaning. Acc. to Manu V.60, ‘the sapinda relationship 
ceases with the seventh person; the relationship of samanodaka?^® 
ends when birth (in the family) and name are no longer 
known’. This occurs in the chapter on impurity. The Mit. 
declares that the samanodakas comprise males seven generations 
beyond the sapindas or all males (beyond sapindas) whose 
birth (in the same family as that of the deceased) and name 
are known. It quotes a text of Brhan-Manu, ‘ the sapinda 
relationship ceases with the seventh person; the relation of 


1446. Vide Lalluhhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bom. 388, 447, which went 
up to the Privy Council as Lallubhoy v, Cassibai L. R. 7 I. A. 212 at 
p. 237. In Gandhi Maganlal v, Baijadab 24 Bom. 192 (F. B.) at p. 212 
it was observed ; * The grandmother’s claim was indeed found so strong that 
it served to help the widows of collateral sapindas to be also recognized as 
gotraja sapindas 

1447. Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bom. 564 (F. B.) for the daughter- 
in-law being preferred to a brother’s grandson ; Kashibai v. Moreshvar 35 
Bom. 389 (where the paternal uncle’s grandson wae preferred to a paternal 
uncle's widow because he was a male gotraja sapinda of the same line within 
seven de^ees, to which the widow's husband belonged); Bct^angavdavt 
Basangavda 39 Bom, 8? where the brother’s widow was preferred to the 
paternal uncle's son (as she belonged to a nearer line)., 

H48. » 
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samanodaka ceases after the 14th; according to some it extends 
as far as the memory of name and family (or birth) reach; 
the gotra is said to extend up to that’. The sarnanodakas 
comprise the 7 ascendants of a person after the great-grand^ 
father’s great-grandfather, the 13 descendants of these seven 
ascendants, the 7 descendants after the 6th descendant of his 
6 male ancestors from his own father; and descendants of 
himself from the 7th to the 13th. The Privy Council have 
ruledin a recent case that, according to the Mitaksara 
school, samanodaka relationship does not extend beyond the 
14th degree (from and inclusive of the common ancestor of the 
claimant and the propositus). 

The word * samanodaka ’ literally means ‘ those who offer to 
or receive water from the same person The word is employed 
by Vas. 17. 79. But in the law of inheritance it has a 
technical meaning as stated above. 

Bandhu ( cognate). It has been seen above ( on p. 743 ) 
how the Dayabhaga shuffles cognates among the gotrajas 


1449. Vide Atmaram v. Bajirao L. R. 62 I. A. p. 139 where it was 
said that in the event of a conflict between the ancient text writers and the 
commentators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their 
authority is recognized on the ground that the commentators only voiced 
the usage of the time and of the country in which they lived. The case of 
Bai Devkore v. Amritram 10 Bom. 372 where the word samanodaka was 
interpreted to include any agnate without any limit of degree was not over¬ 
ruled but was distinguished on the ground that it was governed by the law 
of the Vyavahara-mayukha which quotes only Manu V. 60 and does not 
quote Brhan-Manu, 

1450. 3m ^i^i i7. 79. 

1451. The word 'bandhu * is a very ancient one and has been used in 
various senses throughout the ages. In Rg. I. 113. 2 Night and Dawn ( Usas) 
are called samanabandhu (bound together or having a common relative). 
fn Rg. I. 154. 5 ( urukramasya sa hi bandhur-itthd ) the word appears to 
be used in the sense of * friend \ In Rg. I. 164. 33 *nabhi ’ and ‘bandhu * 
are employed one after another. The sage Vasistha tells Asvins (Rg. VII^ 
72. 2) that their mutual friendship is ancestral and their relation is common 
(yuvorhi naji sakhyd pitrydni samdno bandhuruta tasya vittafn)^ 
We also Rg. V, 73. 4, VIII. 21. 4, VIII. 100. 6, IX. 14. 2 In the Atharva- 
veda V. 11^ 11 Atharvan is said to be the bandhu of the gods and Varuna is 
said to be both the friend (sakha) and bandhu (relative) of the sage. In 
Atharvaveda VI. 15. 2 and VI. 54. 3 the same half verse occurs, * whoever 

( Continued on the next pa^e ) 
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literally bo called. According to the Mit. bandhuB are 
sapindas of the deceased belonging to a different gotra* 
Bandhus succeed under the Mit., the V. Mayukha and all 
other authorities except those of the DHyabhaga school only 
on failure of samanodakas (or sodakas). It will have been 
r«)ticed fr(»n the discussion above that gotrajas, whether 
sapindas and samEnodakas, are all agnates (and in some cases 
their wives) i. e. persons related to the deceased by unbroken 
male descent. The bandhus are persons related to the deceased 
through one or more females. The basic texts on the inherit¬ 
ance of bandhus are three verses attributed to Vrddha-Satatapa 


( Continued from the last page ) 

whether our relative or not attacks us * sahandhuscasahandhusca yosman~ 
abhidasati ). In the Vaj. S. IV. 22 (asme ramasvdsme te bandhuh ) * the 
poet prays that the god may find delight in them and find in them his 
bandhu. Among sutras Gaut. IV. 3 and Varahagrhya 9 speak of pitrbandhus 
and matrbandhus (persons related through the father and mother). In Yaj- 
the word bandhu or bdndhava occurs many times and has at least three 
senses viz. relative in general (in I. 82f 108, 113, 116, 220 ; II. 144, 280 ; 
111.11,239), agnate (11.294), cognate (II. 135, 149, 264). Manu IX. 
158 and XII. 79 employ the word bandhu in the sense of relative in general. 
The 5p. Dh, S. I. 7. 21. 8 and II. 5. 11. 16 and Gaut. 14. 18 employ the 
* yonisambandha* for persons connected through a female. On the 
Other hand Panini V. 3. 23 (rto vidyayonisambandhebhyah) appears to em¬ 
ploy the word in a general sense viz. ‘ blood relation * (whether paternal or 
maternal). Another word frequently used from Vedic times is * jnati * which 
generally means * agnate ’ or ' relative *. Vide Rg. X. 66. 14, X. 117. 9. In 
the Atharvaveda IV. 5. 6 a man desirous of a clandestine intercourse with a 
'^otnSiXL igx 2 ky^ ^ svapantvasyai jfldtayah svaptvayam-abhito janah\ In I, 
1. 35 Panini appears to use the word jnati in the sense of agnates ‘ 

In Gaut. II. 43, Ap. Dh. S. I. 3. 10. 3 * jnati* occurs and 
is explained by Haradatta as agnatic relations. In Manu III. 31 (jndtibhyo 
jnati appears to mean paternal relations. In Manu III. 
264, IV. 179, Yaj. II. 149 jnati is distinguished from bandhava or bandhu 
and so means'agnates'. Two other words are * sajata ’ and 'sanabhi*. 
The first occurs in the Tai. S. 1. 6. 2. 1 and . I. 6. 10. 1 (ugroharh sajdtesu 
bhjtyasam) and in the Atharvaveda 1. 9. 3^ III. 8. 2, VI. 5. 2 and means 
*ajgnates or kinsmen'. The word sanabhi occurs in Rg. IX. 89. 4 and means 
a^ the same thing as ' jnati* in Ap. Gr. VII. 20. 18, Manu V. 72, Br. (S» 
B. E. 33 p. 310 verse 11), but in the Nirukta IV. 21 and in Kat. (q. by 
Apararka pp. 669-670) the word sanabhi is used in a wider sense (as in¬ 
cluding paternad and maternal relations). The Amarako^ gives sapinda as 
a synonym of sanabhi. STT«n '3irts& 

rv. 21 . (oh explains 

% fnrm: and relies on VI. 3, 85. 
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or Baudhayana. They may be translated as follows: ‘The 
sons of one’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s sister 
and the sons of one’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
as atmabandhus ( one’s own bandhus); the sons of one’s father’s 
father’s sister, the sons of one’s father’s mother’s sister, the 
son’s of one’s father’s maternal uncle—^these are to be known 
as one’s pUrbandhus ( father’s bandhus); the sons of one’s 
mother’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, the sons of one’s mother’s maternal uncle—these are to 
be known as the matrbandhus (mother’s bandhus The Mit. 
states on this text that bandhus are of three kinds viz. atma¬ 
bandhus, pitrbandhus and matrbandhus and that atmabandhus 
succeed before pitrbandhus on account of their greater propin¬ 
quity to the deceased and pitrbandhus succeed before the 
matrbandhus. The treatment of the rights of bandhus in 
the Mit. and other commentaries and digests is very meagre. 
This has led in modern times to a bewildering mass of case law 
on the inheritance of bandhus. 

The first question is whether the enumeration of bandhus in 
the verses quoted is exhaustive or only illustrative, The V. P, 
expressly states that if the enumeration be held to be 
exhaustive absurd results would follow. For example, a 
maternal uncle’s son is expressly named as an atmabandhu in 
the verses quoted above, but his father (the maternal uncle); 
being not mentioned, would on that hypothesis be excluded. 
Therefore it was held by the Privy Council in a very early 
case^^^ that the enumeration of bandhus is only illustrative, 
that the maternal uncle though not mentioned is a nearer 


1452. I 
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1455. Vi<fe Gridhati Loll v. The Bengal Govemmml 12 Moow^s 
I. A. 448, ^ ^ 
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bandhu and would succeed in preference to his own son who 
Is expressly mentioned. In Bdcmibrahmanya v. Subbayya 65 L 
A. 93 it was held that under the Mitaksara the principle of 
proximity of blood relationship applies to the succession of 
bandhus, that in determining which of two atmabandhus is entit¬ 
led to succ^d nearness of degree and not religious efScacy is the 
proper test to apply, that when the atmabandhus are equal in 
degree the test of religious efiScacy may be applied to determine 
preference and that the maternal uncle of the deceased is 
entitled to preference over the deceased’s father’s half sister’s 
son. This was followed in Virangauda v, Yellappa I. L. E. (1943) 
Bom. 259 (F. B.) where the mother’s brother of the deceased 
was preferred to the father’s sister’s son. So also the mother’s 
father would be a bandhu. It is strange that the deceased’s 
own descendants through a female or the deceased’s father’s 
descendants through a female such as the son’s daughter’s son, 
daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s daughter’s son, sister’s son 
or sister’s daughter’s son, are not mentioned in any authoritative 
commentaries or digests as his bandhus. Further, the bandhus 
enumerated in the three verses do not go beyond the 4th degree 
from the common ancestor. But bandhu relationship extends 
up to five degrees at least. There is an ancient instance of the 
sister’s daughter’s son having succeeded to a Buddhist bhikm 
in Cambodia (in sake 586). This would be so only according 
to the principles of the Mit, Vide ‘ Indian Cultural Influence 
in Cambodia ’ p. 55 by Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterji (Cal. 1928). All 
the above (such as the son’s daughter’s son) have been 
recognized by the Indian Courts as atmabandhus entitled to 
inherit. In United Provinces v. Kanhaiya Lai 16 Lucknow 551 
it has been held that the father’s father’s daughter’s son’s son 
would be an atmabandhu of the deceased. In an early case^^^ 
in British India two propositions were laid down, viz. (1) there 
must be mutuality of sapinda relation between the deceased 
and the claimant (i. e. each must be a sapinda of the other) and 
(2) that in order that a man may be an heritable bandhu of the 
deceased they must be related directly through themselves or 


1456. Vide Umaid Bahadur v. Udoi Chand 6 Cal. 119 (F. B.), 128 
where it was held that a man's sister's daughter's son is a heri^le bandhu 
but a remark made (which was an obiter dictum) that the sister's 
daughter's son's son wopld not be a bandhu of the propositus because the 
lattmr was not a d^endani of the g^ndfather the former, his father 
or mother. 
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through their mother or father. These propositions were accepted 
by the Privy Council,‘*57 which further said that sapinda rela¬ 
tionship extends in the case of bandhus only up to five degrees. 
The first proposition about mutuality has some support in the 
interpretation put on the famous verse of Manu IX. 187 by the 
Balambhatt! and the Subodhinl (vide above note 1418). But 
difficulty is created about mutuality by the unwarranted 
assumption that the common ancestor must be a member of 
one out of four families as stated by Sarvadhikari. The other 
propositions, however, are not supported by any texts or sound 
reasoning. Since the enumeration of bandhus is admitted to be 
not exhaustive, no sound inference can be drawn from the list 
of nine bandhus that a heritable bandhu must be connected 
with the deceased in any particular way. All that can be 
required is that he must be a bandhu as defined by the 
Mit. and connected with the deceased by having particles 
of the body of a common ancestor within the limits of 
sapinda relationship as laid down by the Mit. The limit of five 
degrees categorically laid down by the P. C. is not, it is sub¬ 
mitted with great respect, based on very sure or strong fourida- 
tions. The Mit. says that sapinda relationship extends to seven 
degrees when traced through the father, that wherever the word 
‘ sapinda ’ is employed this meaning has to be understood and 
it extends up to five degrees when traced through the mother. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vdl, H. pp. 454-455. What is material is 

1457. Vide Ramchandra v, Vinayak L, R. 41 I, A. 290 ( = 42 Cal. 
384 at pp. 418-421) for the propositions about mutuality, relationship 
through himself, father or mother and restriction to five degrees. Dr. Sarva¬ 
dhikari (T, L. L. p. 630£f) is not i:ight in inferring from the nine bandhus 
expressly mentioned in the verses quoted, above that the propositus must be 
a descendant of a common ancestor who is a member of the following fami¬ 
lies, viz. (1) claimant’s agnate family, (2) claimant’s mother’s agnate 
family, (3) claimant’s father’s mother’s agnate family, (4) claimant’s mo¬ 
ther’s mother*8 agnate family. Following this opinion, it was held In 
Lowji V. Mithahai 2 Bom, L. R. 842 that the great-grandson of a sister is 
not an heir under Hindu Law. But this decision is against the definition 
of sapinda given by the Mit. and is wrong. Vide Chinna v, Padmanabha 
44 Mad, 121 pp. 128-130 for a reasoned and trenchant criticism of the re¬ 
quirement of mutuality laid down without any discussion or explanation in 
the case of 6 Cal. 119 and the views of Sarvadhikari. It is to be regretted 
that owing to the ignorance of &uiskrit on the part of most judges that had 
to decide cases of Hindu Law, the opinions of individual learned authors 
like Mayne and Sasvadhikarl were followed without personal examination by 
judges of the authorities on which the opinions of authors were based. 
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not whoiher a female intervenes somewhere, but whether the 
person about whose sapindaship a question is raised traces his 
descent to a common ancestor through his father or through 
his mother. In the P. C. case the claimant claimed sapinda¬ 
ship with the deceased through his mother, and it was rightly 
decided that he being 6th from the common ancestor was not 
a bandhu. But to lay down as a universal rule that a handhu 
in order to inherit under the Mit. should not be beyond five 
degrees from the common ancestor is against the definition of 
sapinda given by the Mit. itself and unduly narrows the 
express words of the Mit. The words of the P. 0. ‘ the sapinda 
relationship, on which the heritable right of collaterals is 
founded, ceases in the case of the bhinna-gotra sapinda with 
the fifth degree from the common ancestor ’ {L, R. 41 L A. 290 
at p. 312) are very generally expressed and are susceptible of 
the interpretation that they lay down the rule of five degrees 
even when the claimant claims^*®* relationship with the 
deceased through his own father. Some support for the Privy 
Council rule that sapinda relationship ceases with the 5th 

1458. Vide BriJ Mohan v. Kishun Lai (1938) A. L. J. 670 where the 
Allahabad High Court held that, even when the claimant traced sapinda 
relationship through his father, heritable bandhu relation ceases after the 
fifth degree. But in Kesar Singh v. Secretary of State for India 49 Mad, 
652 at p. 690 it is said that, though in the P. C. decision there are some 
observations which at first sight imply that sapinda relationship of bandhus 
for inheritance ceases with the 5th degree in all cases, there is nothing to 
suggest that the Privy Council intended to do away with the >wellknown 
distinction between bhinnagotra sapindas that claim relationship through 
their father and those that trace it through their mother. There is great 
diversity of view yet about what the P^ C. meant in 41 I. A. 290. In 
Seelam Nagamma v. Reddam I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 759 (F. B.) it was held 
that Dr. Sarvadhikari is wrong in his restrictions of heritable bandhus to 
the lines he propounds, that 54 All. 698 is wrongly decided and that 49 Mad. 
652 lays down the correct law. On the other hand, in Hanmant v. Vasudev 
I. L. R. (1943) Bom. 465 it has been held that the P. C. means that heri¬ 
table bandhus whether claiining through the father or the mother must be 
within five degrees from the common ancestor. Vide Debt Das v, Uukat 
Behari I. L. R. (1943) All, p 131 which lays down several rules deducible 
from ah examination of numerous cases. As an illustration of how the 
law of the succession of bandhus is in a bewildering state, the following two 
cases may be read. In Sakharatn v. Ralkrishna 49 Bom. 739 (F.B.) it was 
held that a fatber*s sister’s son is to be preferred under the V. Ma^kha to 
the inatenial uncle, but the P. C. decided in Balsubramanya v, Subbayya 
L. R. ‘65 r. A. 93 that the maternal uncle is entitled to preference over the 
father’.s sister’s son. 
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degree from the common ancestor in the case of bhinnagotra 
sapindas may be found in the words of Mitramisra in his 
commentary on Yaj. L 53, in the implication of the words of 
Kulluka^^®^ on Manu V. 60 and in the remarks of the 
BalambhattI (p. 191 ). But this view is opposed to other 
weighty authorities such as the Nirnayasindhu and the Dharma- 
sindhu. 

The whole law about the succession of bandhus is in a 
confused state owing to conflicting decisions, but the P. 0, has 
laid down certain propositions which may be set down here i 
(1) atmabandhus succeed before pitrbandhus and pitrbandhus 
before matrbandhus ; (2) the nearer in degree in each class of 
bandhus is preferable to the more remote; (3) as between bandhus 
of the same class, the conferring of spiritual benefit would be 
a ground of preference, as the Viramitrodaya invokes that 
principle in several cases ( and so the father’s half sister’s son 
would be preferred to the mother’s sister’s son, though both are 
atmabandhus and of equal degree); (4) if the above three rules 
fail, bandhus ex parte patema (on the father’s side) succeed 
before bandhus ex parte materna (on the mother’s side); (5) the 
bandhu between whom and the propositus a lesser number of 
females intervenes is to be preferred. As a corollary of the 3nd 
rule it should follow that the descendants of the propositus 
would be preferred to ascendants and collaterals and that ban¬ 
dhus of the same class that are descendants of a nearer line 
would succeed in preference to descendants of a remoter line 
though of the same class. But this last proposition has not yet 
been settled by the Privy Council. It has been, however, held in 

Das V. MukaJt Behari L L. R. (1943) All. 131 that a sister’s 
son’s son should be preferred to the deceased’s cousin’s daugh¬ 
ter s son, since the former belongs to a nearer line. 

For the purposes of this work it is irrelevant and unneces¬ 
sary to wade through the mass of case-law on the succession of 


1459. 5^^ after quoting the on the question of sapindaship 
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baQdhm One or two matters, however, call for remark. If the 
theorjr of ^iritual benefit be strictly applied, many of theme 
who would inherit as bandhus under the Mit. system would be 
Wrred from inheritance. For example, the daughter’s son’s 
son^*^’« or daughter’s daughter’s son would be a heritable bandhu 
under the Mitaksara, but under the Dayabhaga he would not he 
so, as he offers no pinda to the deceased or to any of the latter’s 
ancestors. It is probably to obviate this unnatural and unjust 
consequence that the Dayatattva refers to the text of Br. (quoted 
above in n 1419) in which the word ‘ bandhavah ’ occurs, 
remarks that the relatives of the father and mother of (the 
deceased) inherit in the order of their nearness to the latter and 
quotes the three verses about the three classes of bandhus, 
indicating thereby that spiritual benefit is not the sole test, 
but that where it fails the test of blood relationship may 
T)e applied. 

- Very elaborate rules have been evolved by Sarvadhikari in 
his Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of inheritance ( 2nd 
ed. of 1922, pp. 571-640). The author devoted great industry, labour 
and ingenuity in evolving those rules. But one regrets to say 
that he raised a stupendous structure on very slippery and 
meagre foundations. And the pity of it is that many Judges 
have more or less followed his lead, though emphatic disapproval 
of his views, whereby the list of bandhus capable of inheriting 
has been very much restricted, has not been wanting. It is 
not possible to examine here in detail his reasonings and results. 
But the futility of much that he has evolved can and must be 
briefly shown. The only solid foundations that we have in the 
Mit. are : (1) the definition of sapinda given by it on Yaj. I. 53; 
( 2) the remark that bandhus are bhinnagotra sapindas (as 
contrasted with gotrajas); (3) that the bandhus of a man may be 
described under three classes; (4) that those that may be called 
atmabandhus succeed before those called pitrbandhus and these 
latter inherit before matrbandhus. It is agreed on all hands that 


1459a. VidellMad. 287. 17 All. 523, 30 Mad. 406 (for the daughter’s 
soii^s soil's succe^on) and 31 All. .454, 58 238 (for the daughter's 

sojs's succession). 

ri w * ITO -M ftirvi I i96. 

1461, Vide v. The Secretary of State for India Mad. 

652 at pp, 661,686*^89 lor di^eat fr^ S^adhlkaurt's views. 
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the nine bandhus enumerated in the verses of Satstapa or Baudha- 
jana are only illustrative. Therefore, the nine bandhus ex¬ 
pressly mentiond should not have been used to exclude any one 
as not a heritable bandhu, as we have not got anywhere an 
exhaustive enumeration. Any one who satisfied the first two 
requirements stated above was a bandhu. Of the nine bandhus 
enumerated in the verses quoted above, none is connected by 
direct descent with the propositus, his father or mother; but one 
is a descendant of his paternal grandfather, one of his paternal 
great-grandfather, two of his maternal grandfather, two of 
his father’s maternal grandfather, one of his mother’s paternal 
grandfather, two of his mother’s maternal grandfather. Sarva- 
dhikari makes a different classification of these I p. 627 ) viz* 
‘ two are connected through the father, three through the mother, 
two through the paternal grandmother and two through the 
maternal grandmother ’. The whole trouble has been caused by 
this latter grouping. Instead of emphasizing lines of direct 
descent, he catches hold of females who are never spoken of in 
ancient works in connection with tracing descent ( except in the 
case of the mother of the man concerned). If, because the 
illustrations given happen to be connected only with four lines 
of families, persons connected with the propositus through other 
lines are to be excluded, there is no reason why a man’s own 
daughter’s son’s son, son’s daughter’s son, sister’s son, or sister’s 
son’s son should be held to be bandhus. They bear no close 
analogy to the atmabandhus enumerated by Satatapa. But it is 
admitted by Sarvadhikari that they are atmabandhus. The terras 
atmabandhu, pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are mere labels or 
devices to show nearness and preference among bandhus. Acc. 
to the V. Mayukha ^^62 words pitrbandhu and matrbandhu are 
to be dissolved as sasthl-Mvumsa compounds (pituh bandhavah 


?TcSTf» 

I wy. p. 144. In Gajadhar Prasad v. Gaurt Shankar 
54 All. 698 (F, B.) Mukerji J. (at pp, 725-26) prefers to - dissolve the 
word or as either or f ^ vygr ^ ^ (Rj: R^IT 

vy?^:) rather than as No Sanskrit authority is quoted for dc^ni' 

this and this view of his is opposed to the view of the sv. the 
and some other works. 
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or mStuK bSndhavah) i. e. according to it pitrbandhus or 
matiban^iis are bandhus of the father or mother and must also 
be bandbos of the propositus if they are to inherit. It is not 
known in what context the three verses quoted in the Mit. and 
othW digests from ^tatapa or BaudhSyana occurred. In Manu 
V, 81 it is laid down that one should observe mourning on 
the death of a pupil, sacrificial priest and bandhavas for the 
duration of paksiv,t. It is possible that the three verses only 
illustrate wW is meant by bandhavas in such a connection. 

The Balambhattl (vyavahira p. *14) here also explains 
that females are included in the word ‘ bandhu although the 
verses quoted speak of ‘ putrah ’ only and the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have allowed female bandhus to inherit, 
though in Madras the position assigned to female bandhus is 
very much lower than in Bombay. 

Strangers as Heirs —^In default of even bandhus, the Mit. 
states that the teacher (of the veda)is the heir of the deceased, 
in default of the teacher the pupil (and relies on Ap. Dh. S H. 6. 
14. 3) and that in default of pupil a sabrahmacarin (fellow 
student whose upanayana was performed by the same teacher as 
that of the deceased and who studied the veda under the same 
teacher inherits. In the absence of even a fellow student 
the wealth of a brahmana was to be given to some irdriya (a 
brahmana learned in the Veda) as laid down by Gaut. (28. 39) 
and in default of a Srotriya in the same village, as said by the 
Dayabhaga XL 6.27, to any brahmana, since Manu (IX. 188-189) 
says, ‘ in the absence of all (heirs), brahmanas that have 
studied the three vedas, that are ppre and restrained, take the 
wealth; in this way dharma does not suffer: the rule is that the 
wealth of a brahmana should never be taken by the king *• 
Nar.^^® (dayabhaga, 51-52) is to the same effect. To the same 


^ 1463.^ fluar: i v: sw iww t 
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W WUjrWlfl I fi>arT. The word is derived by l^nini 
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effect Me Visnu^“* Dh. S. 17,13-14, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5.120-122 
and Sankha-Likhita, Devala (q. by V. R, p. 597 and V. 0. p. 155), 
This direction of so many ancient sages has not been respected 
in modern times. Manu (IX 189) and Br. **** (S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 380, verse 67 ) say that the wealth of ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
Madras escheats to the king in default of heirs up to a fellow 
student. When the king takes by escheat heirless property he 
has to set apart a portion of the wealth of the deceased for the 
maintenance of his concubines and servants and for the per¬ 
formance of his funeral rites and ir&ddhas as stated by Kst. 
931. Eaut. IIL 5, Nar. (dayabhaga, 52) provide that the king (when 
he takes heirless property) should provide maintenance for his 
women and both the Mit and the V. Mayukha explain that 
the word‘ women’ stands for avaruddhastri (exclusively kept 
concubine) and not for his wives (who would succeed as heirs 
and then there would be no escheat), because the word 
' patni' is not employed in the verse. These verses of Nar. 
and Eat. are the foundation of the right to maintenance of a 
concubine against the heirs of the deceased paramour in modern 
times. 


1466. « an y «» n n T 
17.12-13; 

i 

q. I. 5. 120-122 ; this is q. by R, p. 597 (except the half verse 
q ). R f^. pp. 155-156; at q u qq r ffi i ?i|f- 

flrf^q q. by R % p. 598t {^. f%, p. 156. This is quoted as by 

p. 746. 

1467. Vide Coltecfor o/ Masutipatam v.COvaly Venkata 8 Moore's 
I. A. 500 at pp. 526-527. 

1468. ^45^1: t iht qqfXt U3n 

W: «1?. q. by anrW p. 746, ft. ^t. p. 598. 

1469. snpfW u qq tft vtft^qtv Kv I ftq i H I ermv wtft rqif R 

• tBirqi q. by fJrai. on vr- n. i35, q^r. m. in. p. 535, <q. q^ 
Pr 339; aqcqqq^fOftq^ qlftiprr»n^ • j wm lihtR* 

1 in. 5. 

14!^0, Vide 2 Bom. 573 , 607, 12 Bom. 26 (in both KSt, is quoted), 
26 Botu. 16S| LI R. 53 1. A. at p. 163 for the eoncubine's right, tn 48 Bomi 
203 a in^maa whose husbaod was sdive was dot treated aaa coddubide eutitled 
to xBjdateoadee from the heirs of her deceased paramour, but this deciacdl 
has beed receutly ovWal^ by a Full Beach id 47 Bom. L. R. p. 5 (F. B.). 
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Yaj. (n. l37) states a special which is an exception to 

the general rule of inheritance laid down in 11. 135-136 viz. 

* ( the heirs) who take the wealth of a forest hermit, a yati 
(£»cetic), a (perpetual) vedic student are in order the (vedic) 
^acHer, a virtuous pupil, one who is looked upon as a brother 
and belongs to the same order’. According to the Mit. the 
heirs mentioned are to be taken in the reverse order of the 
Words of the text i. e* the acarya (who is mentioned first among 
the three heirs) is to be taken as the heir of the last of the 
three mentioned in the first half of the verse, so that the teacher, 
good pupil and the person looked upon as brother are respec¬ 
tively the heirs of the perpetual student, the ascetic and the 
forest hermit. According to the Dayabhaga also the reverse 
order has to be taken, but it says that the wealth of the forest 
hermit, yati and perpetual student is taken respectively by one 
looked upon as brother, a worthy pupil and teacher, but that 
in the absence of these, any one who is in the same asrama as 
the deceased may take it. According to the Madanaratna^^’^ 
the order of heirs is the direct pne, that is, the teacher, good 
pupil and accepted brother take the wealth of the forest hermit,' 
ascetic and perpetual student, since the Visnu Dh. S. (17.15-16) 
expressly says so. The Mit. adds that a brahmacarin is:of two 
kinds viz. perpetual ( mi§thika) and upakurvaya ( who intends 
to remain as a student for some time and then marry in order 
to confer the benefit of male progeny on his ancestors), that 
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Yajnayalkya’s words apply only to the former, that if the latter 
(upakurvana ) leaves any wealth of his own it is taken by his 
mother, father and the other heirs. The Mit. further says that 
a worthy pupil is one who is capable of studying the philosophical 
parts of the Veda, of understanding them and of acting up to 
them, that a badly behaved pupil will not succeed, so also a 
badly conducted teacher shall not succeed. The Mit. explains 
that Yaj. III. 47 allowed a forest hermit to accumulate materials 
that will be enough to meet his needs for a day, a month or 
six months or a year and so he may on his death leave some 
wealth. Similarly, though an ascetic was required by Gautama 
(in. 10 ) to make no accumulation of wealth, yet even an 
ascetic requires clothes to cover his body, he has his sandals 
and books on Yoga and the like; and so also the perpetual 
student requires these. 

The* heirs enumerated above succeed to persons in those 
religious orders in priority of their kindred. It has been held 
that members of the three twice-born classes alone can be 
ascetics with the result that their pupils inherit and not the 
kindred and that in the case^^^^ of sudra ascetics their kindred 
succeed unless some usage to the effect that a pupil inherits is 
proved. For the foundation and administration of mathas and 
properties attached to them, the selection of the heads of mathas 
and their powers and duties and about ascetics and their pupils, 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 906-914 and pp. 944-952. 

Reunion, — A. reunion properly so called can take place only 
between those who were parties to the original partition. 
Reunion, therefore, postulates three stages, viz. (1) joint family, 
(2) partition between members of a joint family, (3) an inten¬ 
tion and an agreement, express or implied, to reunite in estate 
among members who were parties to the partition. If persons 
who had sep^ated in interest merely stay together, that is not 


1473. Vide Dharmapufam v, Virapandiyam 22 Mad. 302 (holds that 
the ordinary law of snccession applies to a sudra ascetic ); Ramdas v* 
Baldevadasji 39 Bom. 16S; Somasundaram v, Vaiihilinga 40 Mad. 846, 
at p/869j Haris Chandra v, Aiir 40 Cal, 345 ; but see Samhasivant v. Score*’ 
tary of State Mad. 704 (holding that the disciple of a sudra ascetic who 
diesr^ithout leaving any bipod relations is an heir under the Hindu Law, 
but that strict proof would be required of the claimant's spiritual r^a-^ 
tionship). 
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reunion in law, as said by the Sm. G. IL p. ^2 and ^T&da^ 
oancha*”* p. 82. llie VivSdacandra quoting VisnuphtSna says 
that reunion may be implied from a course of conduct, even 
though an express agreement cannot be proved. There is a 
divergence of views as to who can reunite. The MH., the 
Dayabhaga’*”, the Sm. C. hold, literally construing a verse of 
Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 381 verse 72), that a member of a joint family 
when once divided can reunite only with his father, brother or 
paternal uncle, but not with any other relation (such as a 
paternal uncle’s son or paternal grand-father), while theV. C. 
(p. 157), the V. Mayukha (p. 146), the V. P. (p. 533) hold that 
the members expressly mentioned by Br, are only illustrative 
and that a person may reunite with any member who was a 
party to the original partition. A reunited i>erson is called 
saikSTsta or satnsrsUn^*'’’^ (who has reunited wealth). The 
subject of reunion has a comparatively ancient history. Gaut. 
28. 26 states the general rule that on the death of a reunited 
co-parcener the surviving reunited member succeeds to the 
share of the deceased. Kaut. (III. 5 p. 160) statesthat those, 
who live together though they may have no ancestral estate or 
do BO after dividing their ancestral estate, may divide their 
reunited estate again in equal shares. Manu IX. 210 (^Visnu 
Bh. S. 18. 41) is similar to it. 
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The verees of Ysj. (II. 138-139 on Bucceseion to a 
deceased reunited person are understood by the Mit. to be an 
exception to the rules contained in Yaj. n. 135-136 laying down 
that the wife and others inherit the property of a person dying 
unless. Therefore it follows that where a person reunites 
with his brother and then dies leaving a son not reunited with 
him, it is the son who will inherit and not the brother, though 
reunited. But if A separates from two sons B and G of whom 
B reunites with him and C does not and then A dies, then the 
reunited son B succeeds to A’s interest and C takes nothing. 
This is expressly stated by the Vivadacandra p. 85 that relies 
on the SmrtisSra^”. The two verses of Yaj. (II. 138-139) 
are variously read and interpreted by the Mit. and other 
commentators and it is not possible nor quite necessary to set 
out all these readings and explanations. Acc. to the Mit 
the two verses mean: ‘in the case of a deceased reunited per¬ 
son, the (surviving) reunited member should give (to the 
posthumous son of the former) the ediare of the deceased but 
may take it himself if there is no son (but only a wife); but 
from among the reunited brothers, the full brother, if reunited, 
should similarly give to the posthumous son of the deceased 
the latter’s share and (if there be no son) he should take 
it himself to the exclusion of reunited half brothers; a re¬ 
united half brother takes the wealth of the deceased reunited 
member (dying sonless) and not another half brother who 
is not reunited; a full brother, though not reunited, may 
take the wealth along with a half brother who is reunited 
but the latter will not alone be entitled ’. In this interpreta¬ 
tion the word ‘ asamsmtl ’ in the latter half of II. 139 has 
to be taken in two connections, once with ‘ anyodaryah ’ in 
the first half and then again with ‘ samsrstah ’ (in the 2nd 
half). This last word is to be understood in two senses, vis. 


1478. 5 I wwrr w hrv 
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ilT. 11. 138-139. The first is 17.17 also, (p. 747) reads 
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1479. Vide Fffkirappa v. Y^llappa Bom. 101, 104 for the proposi¬ 

tion that a reunited son has a preferential right of inheritance to a grandson 
who remains separate. Vide p. 85 ‘ ftsr 5#^ 
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(1) full 'brother (with the preceding word asarhsrsti) and (3) 
* reunited ’ (with the word * anyamatrjah ’). Further, aoa to the 
Mit. we have to understand ‘eva’ after ‘ anyamatrjah Apararka 
(pi 748) reads differently and he, Vi^varupa and SrikaramiSra 
(D&yabhiga XI. 5~16) explain that a full brother though not 
reunited takes the whole estate and not the half brother though 
reunited with the deceased. The V. Mayukha differs from the 
Mit. when it says that the word apidrasya (of one dying sonless) 
is not to be understood with Yaj. (II. 138). It derives two 
propositions from the first half of Yaj. H. 138, viz (1) the wealth 
of one dying reunited is taken by the surviving reunited 
member or members; (3) in a competition between reunited 
full brother and reunited half-brother, the former takes the 
whole. The latter half of II. 138 is an independent sentence 
(and not joined with the preceding half as the Mit. understands) 
and applies where a reunited member dies leaving a wife who 
is pregnant but that fact being unknown the other reunited 
members divide the estate. In such a case if a son is born the 
surviving members should hand over to the son the share of 
the deceased reunited member. But if no such son is born then 
the survivors may take the estate. In 11. 139 the Mayukha 
holds that the words ‘ anyodarya ’ and ‘ anyamatrja ’ are not 
restricted to brothers only, but apply to a paternal uncle or his 
sons or other persons who were reunited, because their mother 
is also different from the mother of the deceased. The Daya- 
bhSga discusses Yaj II. 138-139 under the topic of succession 
to the separate property of a sonless man and its treatment of 
succession to reunited property is very meagre (vide XTT ). wso 
The V. P. p. 533 notices this and levels against Jimutavahana 
the criticism that he got confused. Apararka (pp. 748-749) seems 
to be of the same opinion as the Dayabhaga. The V. P. follows 
the Mit. and criticizes the explanation given by aikara, Sm. 0* 
and others (pp. 535-538). It says that the texts of Sahkha, 
Narada and others conflict with the text of Yaj. 11.135 and that 
the order of heirs as to a 'reunited co-parcener is based on express 
texts and not on Yaj, II. 135 or logical reasoning.. Accord¬ 
ing to the V. P. the order of succession to a deceased reunited 
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person seems to be: (1-3) son, grandson, great-grandson; (4) 
reunited full brother; (5) reunited half brother and separated 
full brother; (6) reunited mother; (7) reunited father; (8) any 
other reunited member; '(9) half brother not reunited; (10) 
mother not reunited; (11) father not reunited; (12) widow; 
(13) daughter; (14) daughter’s son; (15) sister. The Y. Mayu- 
kha gives the order as follows: (1) son if reunited; (2) son 
not reunited, though there may be reunited members (other 
than a son); (3) the parents if reunited in preference to other 
reunited persons (other than a son); (4) full brother if re¬ 
united; (5) full brother not reunited and half brother reunited ; 
(6) half brothers and uncles, if reunited; (7) other male mem¬ 
bers reunited (in preference to wife though she be reunited); 
(8) wife if she be reunited; (9) full sister (or daughter accord¬ 
ing to another reading any other sapinda who is 

nearest. It is to be noted that Manu IX. 212 prescribes a 
peculiar rule of succession for reunited co-parceners viz. that 
full brothers (not reunited) and full sisters of the deceased 
reunited co-parcener equally inherit along with half brothers 
that are reunited the wealth of the deceased. This verse of 
Manu has been variously explained by Kulluka, AparSrka 
p. 749, Sm. 0. (II pp. 304-305), Nilakantha, Vivadacandra 
(p. 83) and others. 

It may be stated here that cases of reunion come very 
rarely before the courts. 


^ <1* by «r. p- 15a, wr. J|. p. 539. The w. says: ^ 
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CHAPTER XXX 


STRIDHANA 

Sfridhand (woman’s property ). This subject abounds with 
differing views on several topics that fall under it, as will be 
seen below. 

The germs of the topic of stridhana can be traced to the 
Vedic Literature. As Sir Goorpodas Bannerjee remarks (in 
‘ Marria_ge and Stridhana ’ p. 370), ‘ nowhere were proprietary 
rights of women recognized so early as in India; and in very 
few ancient systems of law have these rights been so largely 
conceded as in our own The wedding hymn in the Bgveda 
(X. 85) contains two verses (13 and 38 ) which indicate 
that gifts were sent to the bridegroom’s house with the bride. 
They are the bridal gifts of Surya that Savitr sent off have 
gone forth ; in the Aghas ( Magha constellation) are struck the 
kine and in. the Arjunis {Phalguni constellation) is carried 
(the bridal gift) ; for thee, in the beginning they carried about 
Surya together with the bridal gifts dec.’. Sayana explains 
* vahatu * as ‘ cows and other objects given for pleasing the 
girl to be married while Lanman ( Harvard O. series vol. VfTT 
p. 753) renders it as ‘ bridal car ’. Sayana’s interpretation 
suits the context much better. In the Tai. S. VI 2.1.1 we 
read,^^*^ ‘the wife (of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart), 
for the wife is the mistress of the household gear ’. Manu IX. 
11 uses the word ‘ parinahya ’ (household gear) and states that 
the wife should be entrusted among other matters with the 
supervision over it. Jaimini^^®^, according to Sahara, refers to 
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this passage of the Tal S, for establishing that Women do own 
certain property. Medhatithi on Manii Vin. 416 (cited' 
above on p. 452) quotes this passage of the Tal S. and argues that 
if Manu Vllli 416 (saying that whatever a wife earns is her 
husband’s) were literally understood passages like the one in 
Tai S. would have no scope and that therefore Manu simply 
means that though women may be owners, they cannot dispose 
of the property independently. It appears from these ancient 
passages that the properties, which in early days were held to 
be owned by women, were presents made at the time of marriage 
(such as ornaments and costly dresses) and household articles 
that are generally under the control of women and that the 
later smrti rules about the devolution of strldhana in the female 
line arose from the peculiar nature of the articles over which 
dominion was conceded to women. This early state of things 
is indicated by some of the early sutras. 5.p. Dh. S. (11. S* 
14. 9) states the view of some predecessors (which 5.p. himsel f 
does not approve) that the ornaments belong to the wife and also 
such wealth as came to her from her agnates (father, brother 
j&c.)., Baudl Dh. S. II. 2. 49 says that daughters get the orna< 
ments of their mother and whatever else it is customary for 
them to get. Vas. 17. 46 prescribes that women (daughters) 
should divide the nuptial presents given to their mother. 
Sahkha (q. by Sam. Pr. p. 851) prescribes that in air forms of 
marriage ornaments and strldhana should be given to the girl. 
It may be that Manu VIII. 416 only gives expression to an 
ancient opinfon, that the literal meaning of that verse was 
given up long before and that all that Manu meant was that 
during coverture a woman was subject to the control of the 
husband as regards her stridhana. 

Three principal topics have td be discussed under strldhana 
viz. what constitutes stridhana, woman’s dominion over her 
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strldhana and inheritance to stridhana. On eadi one of these 
topics great diversity of views prevails and the subject has 
Income very complicated, as the Dayabhaga remarks 

Qautama contains three sutras about the devolution of 
stridhana, but he does not define or describe it.^^®*® Kaut. (III 2* 
p. 152) defines: ‘means of subsistence and what could 
be tied on the body (i. e. ornaments and jewellery ) constitute 
stridhana. The means of subsistence should be fixed at 2000 
(panas) as the maximum, while there is no limit to (what may 
be given) as ahadhya (ornaments &c. )\ This may be com¬ 
pared with a verse of Kat. (902) and a similar verse of 
Vyasa viz. ‘ the father, the mother, the husband, brother and 
kinsmen should give stridhana to a woman according to their 
means up to two thousand (panas) except immovable pro¬ 
perty’. The Sm. C. and V. Mayukha explain that this limit of 
2000 applies to gifts made every year, but that if a gift is to be 
made once for all, then more may be given and even immovable 
property may be given. 

The term stridhana literally means ‘woman’s property*. 
But in the ancient smrti works the word was restricted to 
certain special kinds of property given to a woman on certain 
occasions or at different stages of her life. Gradually such 
kinds of property went on increasing in extent and value. We 
have to follow this evolution of the meaning and content of the 
word stridhana. One characteristic feature of stridhana from 
the times of Gautama downwards has been that it devolved on 
females in the first instance. The oldest extant definition of it 


14S8. I IV. 3. 42 p. 99. 

1488a. For exhaustive treatment of stridhana the following works may 
be'Consulted: Sir Gooroodass 6annerjee*s * Hindu Law of marriage and 
stridhana’ (5th ed. of 1923) pp. 319-519. Dr, Jolly’s T. L. L, on * Adoption, 
Inheritance and Partition’ (1885) pp. 226-270. 

1489. ^ 1wmn f{%: i i 

<tw ni. 2 . 

1490. . I 

I «IWT. q. by 11 281, na HI. p. 548, p. 154 J 

^ <aw ya ^ ^ » my 

q. by 11. p. 281. p. 752, IV. 1. 10, 

«I. p. 154. The TO. HT. III. p. 548 quotes ‘ ^ 

qiI» 




in DhamaliaBtra works is that of Manu*^’* IX. 194: 'what (was 
given) before th& nuptial fire, what was given on the bridal 
procession, what was given in token of love, what was received 
from her brother, mother or father, that. is called the sixfold 
woman’s property The Mit. on Yaj, II. 143 explains that the 
number six is intended to exclude a smaller number of the 
kinds of strldhana and does not exclude a larger number. In 
IX. 195 Manu appears to mention one mote kind viz. 'anva- 
dheya’ { gift subsequent)’. Nar. ( dayabhaga, 8) has the S£une 
six kinds as Manu IX. 194, but reads ‘bhartrdaya’ (the hus¬ 
band’s gift) for Manu’s ‘ what is given in token of affection ’, 
the latter being thus wider than Narada’s words. Y&j. (11.143^ 
44) enumeratesthe several kinds of strldhana as follows.; 
‘ what was given (to a woman) by the father, mother, husband 
or brother or was received by' her before the nuptial fire, or 
what was presented on her hhsbahd’s marrying another wife 
( adkivedanika) and the like—these are denominated strldhana; so 
also what is given by the-; cognate relations (of the woman), 
the (fee), and gifts subsequent to marriage’. The Mit 
and most of its followers read ‘ adhivedanikadyam ca ’, while 
Apararka and the Dayabhaga read ‘ adhivedanikam caiva ’, the 
difference being that if one reads as the Mit. does, several other 
kinds not expressly enumerated can be easily included under 
strldhana. But it should be noted that even without reading 
—‘ kadyam ’, Apararka explains the verse in the same way as the 
Mit. does. Visnu**’^ Dh. S. 17.18 enumerates almost the same 
kinds of strldhana as Yaj., but omits the word ‘adya’. 

Among smrti Writers Katyayana gives the most elaborate 
treatment of strldhana in about twenty-seven verses. He 


IX. 194. eiRVr. (894) acc. (IV. 1. 4 p. 72), ft. T. 522 

and ft. f%, p. 138 had practically the same verse (reading 

The ftrsT. says, ‘ . 

» i-, w i 
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defines several kinds of strldhana enumerated by Manu, Yaj., 
Nftr., and Visnu (ih all six) as follows^***: what is given to 
Women at the time of marriage before the nuptial fire is declared 
by the wise to be adhyagrd^^'^^ stridhana. That again which a 
Woman obtains when she is being taken (in a procession) from 
her father’s house (to the bridegroom’s) is declared to be aShya- 
vahamka strldhana. Whatever is given to- a woman through 
affection by the father-in-law or mother-in law and what is 
received by her at the time of doing obeisance at the feet (of 
elders) is said to be pritidatta (gift through affection) strldhana. 
That is declared to be sulka' (bride’s fee) which is obtained as 
the price of household utensils,' of beasts of burden, of milch 
cattle, ornaments and slaves. Whatever is obtained by a 
woman after marriage from the family of her husband as alsd 
from the family of her (father’s) kinsmen is said to be anvadheya 
(gift subsequent). According to Bhrgu whatever is obtained 
by a Woman after marriage through affection from her husband 
or from her parents is anvadheya'. It may be noted that Katya- 
yana’s definitions of adhyagni and adhySvahanika are wide 

1494. BTRrdfWr I eqisrtlr®# 

efifSinr H «nfV sfivunn i anvraff^ ti 

jflwr a *r«?r at at • aifa*^* 4a tfhSfW ii 

^i^tawtaanffiat qtermratat^tH i ^a 5 af^^^ 11 

ftanrnaa^ aas %af 1 sa^ai'^ 3 y^gtq ; aui« 

an# a naatraia jfi^jfitat t ■HaiujHit i ainaha a 

aa a??aaTaif^ iaf#ft at 1 ara: ttatiWK i^afta! gaii 

aaa^ll atltax. 895-901. The fitat. quotes all except two (viz. 898 and 900 >, 
the araaia (IV) quotes ail' except 897, f%. a., (pp- 5l0, 524-525) reads all; 

ataam iv. l. 5 p. 73, f ^a; on ag 9. 194, (if. p. 138 read 
dHntiai 1 % ( or g) ^gatia in 896 ; P. 751,,»aa. R p. 465, i^ataw^ 

p- 77, f^. far. p. 138 read ttgianaffW^a% lor jfiitHfw af«a^ ; ^htatf^au, 
«aaatawta p. 237, «a. a. p. 543 read ^ igi at ai a i n >i »H. ; 4. (4- p- 139 and 
»a. p. 153 read aa^BtatUT-, mat., W. i^. P- 380 read 
Stjfwui; ataunr reads u|s watiana t^aftaf. 

1495. Some of the words deserve explanation, ataqih is formed as an 

antnfbna from arfh + acc. to at- n. 1 . 6 ‘ atwni ftnffRwifia® ' and 
means attuwta sttiltiPta) atau; (vra»*t^) 5 U#- 

awat anat wnr qa i?a(eiai<«h<ui i a a li^tf) and airfsaa^ 

(whiph relies pn aT.V.1,38). Some read stvaiaf^t^, others read 9isaiaif^ata(> 
•naa^or snaiaa means ft g gg i g ag^OTtffit ( asgst on jtg IX. 194) a?g*T- 
alatsaaavaiaaf^) wtaiW means aig ({^aiatama) atnfWtf gfif (asaa). 
Instead of sfi^gar some read rwaeatf^ (obtained by her loveliness) which 
is exi^aed by theft, f^. (138) as rjiaea 1 trar w at^awm^ 

at ftt^ w^ftar aw gtfW aftaafhtaa: t ■ 
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enough to include gifts made even by strangers on those 
occasions. 

These definitions given by Katyayana have been accepted 
by all digests including even the Dayabhaga. 

“ That is known as saudayika which is obtained by a married 
woman or by a maiden in her husband’s or father’s house from 
her brother or from her parents ” (Kat.). Some of the divergences 
in readings and in interpretation deserve to be noted. Acc. to 
the reading adopted by the Mit. adhydvahanika includes all 
gifts made by any one when the newly married girl is taken 
from her father’s house in a procession, while the reading 
adopted by the Dayabhaga**’* and some others (paitrkal) 
restricts the adhySvahanika to gifts made by the father’s or 
mother’s family only. The V. R. (p. 523 ) includes under 
adhyavahanika also the gifts made by the father-in-law ancT 
others when the girl is taken back to her father’s house and 
the V. C, (p. 138) says that it is what is obtained at the time 
oi ' dviragamana'. The Dayabhaga**” (IV. 3. 19-20 p. 93) 
explains ‘ dohyabharana-karminam’ differently as ‘the gratifica¬ 
tion paid by house-builders or goldsmiths to induce her to press 
her husband to engage them’ or as VySsa says,‘what is given to a 
woman to induce her (cheerfully) to go to her husband’s house ’. 
The Sm. C. and V. P, explain siulka as the price of the articles 
which the bridegroom was in the habit of presenting to the bride 
at the time of marriage or when he started a house.**’* The V? 


1496. uu divuiur - 

51 VUHF iv. i. 6 p. 73. ‘ -srou 

jrrei vy i vu u vi n i> R x. pp. 522-523; 

• ra. f^. p. 138. The printed 
editions do not contain the comment of on IX. 194 aad the 

following verses. 

1497. m 

etv ^ ni v«rr i Vcp 

20-21 p. 93. ' 

1498. The change in the meaning of sulka is interesting. One mean¬ 
ing of sulka is ‘ tax or toll on merchandise*. Vide Visnu Dh S. 111. 29, 
Yaj. if. 173 , 261, Vas. 19. 37, Panini V. 1. 47 uses that word in that sense 

flr^) and the Kasika explains it as 

tnnVRt . Another sense is * the fee paid to the bride or her parents 
by the bridegroom in consideration of marriage*. The word occurs in 

(Omtinued on the next page) 
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Kit. (p. 468) states that Sulka has two senses; (1) what is 
given as the price of the girl to the gnardians of the girl which, 
goes • to the mother and brother (on her death); (2) what is 
given (by the bridegroom ) as the price of the ornaments for, 
the girl and of the household gear. Another verse of Kat. 
(904) has been quoted by many writers, which restricts the 
literal sense of the word strldhana, ‘ over that wealth that is 
obtained by a woman by mechanical arts (such as spinning) 
or from a stranger through affection, the husband has ownership. 


(Continued from the last page) 

Gaut, 28. 23 and in Sahkha {svayam sulkam vodha) q. by V. R. p. 521. 
In very ancient days there appears to have been a practice to offer in some 
cases considerable wealth to the father of the bride to induce him to give 
her in marriage. Rg. I. 109. 2 refers to this ; * O Indra and Agni! I have 
heard that you are more liberal than even an unsuitable (or deficient) son- 
in-law or even a brother-in-law Yaska (VI. 9) in explaining this verse 
remarks that the southern people speak of the husband of the bride that i 
purchased as ' vijamatr’ ( 

irWTH ). But this verse also shows that the bride's brother {^syala) 

had to give wealth to his sister’s husband. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, 
pp. 503-506 for passages about the sale and purchase of girls in marriage 
from ancient times right down to 1800 a. d. Though sometimes girls were 
purchased for marriage, popular feeling gradually asserted itself against this. 
In the Vanaparva (115. 23 ) Gadhi claims as the custom of his family one 
thousand horses of the best kind from Rcika when the latter prefer¬ 
red his suit for the hand of Gadhi's daughter (7|%d’ 

H). Vide Anu&sana 4 12 (for a similar statement) and 2. 31, 
Mann III. 51 forbids the taking of even a small gratuity through gpreed by 
the father when giving away his daughter in marriage and says that if he 
does so he would be guilty of the sale of his child and in III. 54 (almost 
the same as Anu^san’a 46. 1-2 ) Manu says that when agnates do not appro¬ 
priate to themselves the gratuity paid (by the bridegroom) for the bride but 
hand it over to the bride then it is not sate^ but it is honour shown to the 
girl and is merely kindness to her. The Mit. defines sulk^ as the gratuity 
iiftcr getting which the girl is given. The V, C. p. 139 defines it as what is 
bbtained fi-om the husband on condition of furnishing household - g^ &c. 

4499. fur 5^ I 

p. 468. 
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the rest is declared to be strldhaha’.^^oo The pritha facie 
view ( purvapaksa) in Jai VL 1.12 urges that what a woman 
gets by serving cooked food or by cutting clothes does not 
belong to her. The gifts from strangers here referred to are 
other than those made by a stranger before the nuptial fire or 
at the time of the bridal procession. This definition makes it 
clear that what is obtained even from a stranger by a maiden 
or by a woman who is a widow at the time of the gift is pure 
strldhana, Devala says, ‘ maintenance (what was given for 
maintenance), ornaments, sulka (bride’s gratuity), the profits 
of money-lending are a woman’s stridhana. She alone is 
entitled to enjoy it and the husband is not entitled to enjoy it 
except in the case of distressManu IX. 200 states,‘the 
heirs of the husband should not divide (among themselves) 
the ornaments worn by women during the lifetime of their 
husband; if they divide them they incur sin ’. In the printed 
editions of Manu there is no comment of Medhatithi on this 
verse, but the V. R. (p. 509 ), V. C. p. 139, Dayatattva p. 184 
all say that acc. to Medhatithi even ornaments, though not 
donated expressly, become stridhana, if worn with the husband’s 
consent. According to the Vai jay anti such ornaments should 
be assigned to the share of the woman’s husband so that she alone 
might put them on and that it is not meant that such ornaments 
are not to be taken into account at all at the time of partition. 


1500. SHH sffcVr V^VcT: i hw 3 

q. by IV. 1. 19-20 p. 76, II. p. 281, 

Txn. HT. HI. 550, p. 154. explains: sifTri 

VI. 1. 12. 

1501. ^ 1^ 

H ^ q. by p. 755, II, p. 283, IV. 1. 15 p. 75, 

f^. p. 512, p. 56, fl. f%. p. 141. Some read f%: sj. p. 545 

does so ). is variously explained. ^ \ \ 

sft?vS flrVT I II. p. 283; sq. q. p. 545 

and follow this, ‘ » fl. T. p. 512, R f^. p. 141; 

‘ 1%:» p. 156. 

1502. V: ^ I ^ ^ ^TSRTsfn 

% tt jqg IX. 200, which is almost same as 17. 22. 

qqnvi: * R t. p- 509 ; qg g ^ fT f rf ^ H^frvr m RR mqnrr: ^#f| 

>Tq^ 1 R p. 139 and 
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Sauddyiha is not a special kind of strldhana. It is rather a 
comprehensive term for several kinds of sti^dhaha as the defi¬ 
nition given by K&t. shows and as the V. C, (p. 139) expressly 
statesIt is almost synonymous with strldhana in the tech¬ 
nical sense. Acc. to most writers, it is wealth received by a 
woman, whether as a maiden or as a married woman, in her 
father’s or husband’s house from her parents or relatives of the 
father and mother. The Sm. 0, H. p. 283 and V. E. p. 511 hold 
that saud&yika is all wealth obtained by a woman whether as 
a maiden or as a married woman from her mother, father or 
paternal relatives only, while the Dayabhaga IV. 1.23 pp. 76-77 
and V. C. hold that satidayika includes also all property donated 
by the husband except immovable property, which latter she 
cannot alienate even after her husband’s death. There is a 
verse of Vyasa^^ that defines saudayika similarly, ‘ whatever 
is obtained by a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage 
and after marriage from the house of her father or husband is 
termed saudayika.’ The word ‘saudayika’ is derived fiom 
' sudaya ’ and means, according to the Dayabhaga IV. 1.22 
p. :76, ‘ received from affectionate kindred ’. The Amarakosa 
says that ‘ sudaya ’ means ‘ gifts of yautaka and the like ’ 
and that saudayaka is merely a derivative without change 
of meaning. 

Another word requiring explanation is ‘ yautaka ’. It occurs 
in Manu IX 131, ‘ whatever is the yautaka of the mother 
goes to the maiden daughter ’ (and not to the married daughter 
or eon). So yautaka seems to be a synonym for strldhana in 


1503. i uur ^ eurvnras i 

— wSn I I... ^ ^ isrn 

^ WT at vgsij twat; i aav- 

i R iw- p. 139; fraurr iv. i. 2i reads w ait ^ t m 
‘ « tai w ri ^(8 asvaaaf^ aiu; ’ «t. a. p. 543. 

1504. ^ i^aifTtqfasa ^ 

q. by n. p. 282, w. R p. 378. 


1505. tjwi I iv. i. 22 ; a laai i i i ^ 3 

filial ar *13 • , rqj ‘ 3 33 nti ^ a 3 ' 

f**q®5Mi3i3 vfd agap. i a%aTaRr^ta«n«i^ 1 agfiifaar. 

H. p. 282« Tbe Quotation frota Amara seems to be corrupt as printed by 
Mn Gharpure; tbe Mysore edition correctly reads Q ^9^ !St[nr 

in. 2 . p. 635). ‘wtftroa:i 
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the technical sense. The Sm.^^ C. n'p. 285, Madanaratna 
(folio 105 b) and V. Mayukha remark ‘ yautaka is that wealth 
that is received as a gift from anybody by a woman while she 
is seated together with her husband at the time of marriage and 
the likeIt is derived from ytUa (joined). It should, however, 
be .noted that Taj. II. 149 employs the word yautaka as an 
adjective in the sense of ‘ separated * and that Medhitithi on 
Manu IX. 131 explains ‘ yautaka * as the separate property of 
a woman, her strldhana. The Sm. C. II. p. 285 remarks that 
Devasvami derived ‘ yautaka ’ from ‘ yu ’ (to separate) and 
held it to mean ‘wealth obtained from the family of the 
woman’s father which is separate in its characteristics ’. The 
V. C. p. 142 and Vivadacandra p. 74 read ' yautuka ’ and the 
former explains it as gifts from the father and the like at the 
time of marriage. The Dayatattva (p. 186 ) states that both 
forms ‘ yautaka ’ and ‘ yautuka ’ are in vogue and relies on 
Yacaspati and Bayamukuta in support. 

Xaut. (IlL 2. p. 153) names §ulka, anvadheya, adhivedanika 
and bandhudatta as kinds of strldhana. 

The above are the principal smrti texts on the question of 
what constitutes strldhana. It will be seen that the smrtis only 
enumerate and describe certain kinds of property as strldhana, 
which word is not used by them in the etymological sense of 
‘ all kinds of property possessed by a woman ’. They do not 
attempt a comprehensive definition of strldhana. From the 
texts of the smrtis it follows that strldhana was a technical 
term, which at first included only six kinds of property, then 
nine and ultimately by the time of XatySyana it included all 
property (whether movable or immovable) obtained by a 
woman, either as a maiden or at marriage or after marriage, 

1506. liW I 3«r 

I folio 105 b. P* 158 quotes the 

p. 517 explains»m. Ul. 
in. p. 552 explains as vW 

...a4hnii 

I H- P- 285. vide *v. n. 

p. 548 for most of these being brought together, nm. p. 463 explains 

I 3ll^ S WRI*»V^ < on 

f3i; wiy • 
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OTt p. 186. 
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from her parents or the family or relatives of the parents or 
from the husband and his family (except immovable property 
given by the husband) and that what was obtained by a 
woman after hei' marriage by her own labour or from strangers 
did not become stridhana. Most smrtis employ the word ‘ datta * 
(donated), but Kat. and Vyasa sometimes use the word 
‘obtained’ {prapta, or labdlva)^ which is ordinarily wider than 
* datta But it is clear that the commentators do not expressly 
say that ‘ obtained * includes ‘ inherited *, though from their 
general remarks to be quoted below it is arguable that they 
probably included inherited property under property obtained. 

This is stridhana in a technical sense. 

It is now necessary to find how stridhana was defined by 
the several commentaries and digests that are held authorita¬ 
tive in the several schools. This is a most important matter 
for practical purposes, since the courts have to follow the 
opinions of commentators that are authoritative in each 
school and are not at liberty to put their own construction upon 
ancient smrti texts, if such construction would run counter to 
the express opinions of the authoritative commentators. First 
then comes the Mitaksara. Its gloss on Yaj. II. 143 may be 
translated as follows‘whatever is given by the father, 
mother, husband and brother; what was presented by the 
maternal uncle and the like at the time of marriage before the 
nuptial fire; and ddhivedanika, that is, gift made (by the husband) 
at the time of marrying a second wife as will be described 
subsequently in the words ‘ he should give to the wife that is 
superseded ’ ( Yaj. II. 148); by the word ‘ adya ’ ( meaning ‘ and 
the like ’) is indicated property that is obtained by succession, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding—all this is declared by 
Manu and others to be stridhana. The word stridhana is employ¬ 
ed here in its etymological sense and not in a technical sense, 
since, when the etymological sense is possible, it is improper to 
resort to the technical sense.’ The Mitaksara expanded,the 

1507» Vide Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 12 MoO. I. 
2(97, 436, quoted in Atmaram v. Bajirao 62 I. A, 139 at p. 143. 

1508. jfm wirsTT ^ ^ 

5*I n. 143 . As against 

last smitence of the Mil. ni8,y be compared the maxim ( nydya) ^ 

» {relied upon in q^T. TTf. I. 1. p, 300). V 
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definition of etrldhana so as to include under it the five kinds 
of property of which a man becomes owner in various ways 
according to Gautama X. 39. The result is that, according to 
the Mit., property of any description belonging to a woman be* 
comes strldhana even if it be inherited by her from a male as a 
widow or as a mother or even if it be obtained at a partition 
by a wife or mother (acc, to Yaj. II. 115 or 123 respectively). 
The same interpretation of the word ‘§.dya’ has been accepted 
by several works, such as the Madanaparijata (p. 671), the S, V. 
(p. 379), V. P. (p. 542), the Balambhattl. Apararka without 
reading ‘ adya ’ gave the same explanation of ‘ ca ’ as stated 
above (on p. 773). On the other hand, the Dayabhaga gave a 
restricted meaning to the word. Jlinutavahana reads Yaj, II. 143 
as ‘ adhivedanikam caiva ’, quotes the verse of Devala (in note 
1501), remarks that strldhana is not restricted to the six kinds 
of Manu (IX. 194) but includes other kinds mentioned by 
other smrtis and finally^**’ observes : ‘that alone is strldhana 
which a woman has authority to donate, sell or enjoy indepen¬ 
dently of her husband’s control*. The Dayabhaga does not 
expressly state the kinds of property that a woman can dispose 
of independently of her husband, but immediately after defining 
strldhana it quotes the texts of Eat. (about earnings from 
mechanical arts and gifts from strangers) and Nar. (IV. 28), 
‘ what has been given to a wife by her loving husband, she may 
spend or give away as she likes even after his death excepting 
immovables From this it follows that, according to the Daya¬ 
bhaga, all gifts from relations except a gift of immovable pro¬ 
perty made by the husband and gifts from even strangers made 
before the nuptial fire or on the bridal procession constitute 
strldhana, but property inherited by a woman or obtained on 
partition, gifts from strangers (other than the two kinds noted 
above) and property acquired by her by mechanical arts or by 
her labour are not strldhana. The Dayatattva closely follows 
the Dayabhaga. 

The Sm. 0. does not give a defintion of strldhana, but it 
does not adopt the interpretation of the word ‘adya’ given by 

. —^ —. ---- 

^ 1309. iW^ 3 sfWw- 

t WT 3Qnrr wiTOjfi • 

31*^ ftrrat 1 ^iww iV. i, 18 and'23. 

says ‘ 
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the Mit. Therefore it may be said that it is in line with tiie 
D&yaUi&ga.. The Par. M. IIL p. 547**’® (another Madras autho¬ 
rity) an^ears to follow the Mit, since it says: “‘adya’ in¬ 
cludes 'idhiredanika’ and what is acquired by inheritance, sale 
and the like.” The Vivadacintamani ^he leading authority in 
Mithil&) does nc^ define strldhana in general, but enumerates the 
several kinds of strldhana described by Manu, Yaj,, Visnu, Kat., 
and Devala and so is bn a par with the Dayabhaga. The V. 
Mayukha divides strldhana into two kinds,.(tech¬ 
nical ) and apSribha^ka (non-technical). The former comprises 
properties expressly stated to be strldhana by tha sages, while 
the latter includes all other property belonging to a woman 
(except what is called technical) and acquired by her by parti¬ 
tion or cutting (sewing or other mechanical arts).**** This 
division is peculiar to the V. May ukha. The Ylramitrodaya 
(the paramount authority in the Benares school) agrees with 
Mit as stated above. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to go deeply into modern 
caselaw. But it is necessary to show how the Indian Courts 
have in modern times dealt with strldhana as defined by the 
commentators. It may be said at once that the inclusion by the 
Mit of property inherited by a woman or obtained at a parti¬ 
tion under strldhana has been totally discarded by the Privy 
Council for all provinces in India except Bombay****, A woman 
may inherit property from a male, such as from her husband, 
father or son or she may inherit property from a female, that 
is, from her mother, daughter &c. Both these kinds of property 


1510. u( Rw ? w i «to. ur. ni. 

p. 547. 

1511. wuitfil vqrsmM iRvrft- 

1512. Vide Sheo Shankar v. Debt Sahai L. R, 30 I. A. 202 (a case 
from Allahabad) for the proposition that according to the law of the Benares* 
school even property inherited by a woman from a female is not her stri- 
dhana and does not pass to her heirs. The principal grounds for the deci* 
skm were that as regards property inherited by a female from males the rule 
deducible from the gloss of Vijhanesvara had already been discarded and 
that even as to propeity inherited from a female the same rule had heen 
apidied ^ H^h Courts (p. 208). Vide also Balwantrao v, Baji Rao 
L. It 471.;A. ai3, 225 where the Briii^ Council approve of the Bombay 

Court’s decbi^ in Bktm v, Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 that a daogh^r 
siiGceeding to hmr, &dlsnr tai^ the property absolut^y as stridhaim in ti^ 
Bombay Presidency. 
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tire Btildbaoa according to the Mit., but the Privy Council has 
held as to both these kinds that they are not strldhana; e. g< if 
a daughter inherits property freon her father or iidierits the 
strldhana property of her mother, it does not become her strl- 
dhana, that on the death of the daughter, the property does not 
pass to her heirs, but to the next heir of the person from whom 
she inherited it. The Bombay school makes a distinction. If a 
woman enters a family by marriage and then inherits to a male 
of that family (as e. g. a widow succeeding to her husband, a 
mother to her son or a predeceased son's widow to her father- 
in-law), the property she inherits is not her strldhana, she takes 
only a limited estate in it and on her death it passes to the next 
heir of the male from whom she inherited. But if a woman 
inherits from a male belonging to the family in which she was 
born (e. g. a daughter succeeding to her father, a sister to her 
brother) or if a woman inherits property from a female, the 
property so inherited becomes her strldhana (in Bombay). As 
to property acquired by a wife or mother on partition***®, it has 
been held by the Privy Council that it is not strldhana even in 
provinces governed by the MitaksarS (including Bombay). 

Kat. (903) declares :**** * whatever was given to a woman 
for wearing only on some occasion (or on condition) or with 
fraudulent intent by the father, brother or husband is not held 
to be strldhana.' The idea is that if the father or husband 
gives some ornament to his daughter or wife for wearing on 
some special occasion ( upadhi ) or if a father or husband in 
fraud of his co-parceners gives some family property to his 
daughter or wife it cannot become stridhana. 

Dominion over strldhana .—What is strldhana and what 
dominion a woman has over strldhana depend on three things, 
viz. the source of acquiring.the property, her status at the time 
of acquisition (i. e. whether she was a maiden or a married 
woman whose husband was living or a widow), the school of 
law by which she is governed. Certain verses of Kst. and Nar, 
are the principal texts on this subject. Kat, (905-907, 911) 

1513. Vid^ Debt Hiangat Prasad v. Mahadeo Prasad L. R. 39 I. A. 
121.131-132 (about the share of immovable property on partition not bein^ 
strldhana and not passing on her death to her stridhana heirs). 

1514. vw ?rvifT- 

ZT»Phn upnuvT «RVT n n- P« 281. the veree U 

quoted by nt. HI. p. 549, «r. p. 134 (reads trn )• 
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says::*®** ‘ on obtaining wealth of the saudayika kind it is dec¬ 
lared { lit. desired) that women have independent power over 
it, since it was given by them (the kindred ) as support (or 
maintenance) in order that they (women) may not be reduced 
to a terrible (or wretched) condition. It has been declared that 
women always have independence in saudayika property as re¬ 
gards sale or gift at their pleasure and even in immovables 
(if saudayika). A woman, when her husband is dead, may 
deal with the gift (of movables) given by the husband as she 
pleases, but she should preserve it as long as he is alive or she 
may spend it on his family. Neither the husband nor the son, 
nor the father nor the brothers have power to use or alienate the 
strldhana of a woman ’. The verse of Kat. about property acquir¬ 
ed by labour or about the gift from strangers through affection 
and that of Narada about the gift of immovable property made 
by the husband have already been quoted. From these texts it 
follows that a Hindu woman during her maidenhood could 
dispose of her strldhana property of every description at her 
pleasure, that during her widowhood she could dispose of every 
kind of strldhana' including movable property given by the 
husband but not immovable property given by him and that a 
married woman whose husband was living could dispose of at 
her pleasure only that kind of property called saudayika (i. e. 
gifts from relations except those made by the husband). 
Under modern decisions the distinction between saudayika and 


1S15. 

^ I a n 

H »raf ^ w am ftst sRffi w i ^ fttnf m n wrvt. 

q. p. 752 (except &<:■). H. p. 282, anmUT IV. I. 22 and 

24 and nr. p. 155 (except &c. ), f^. r. PP. 510-11, 514 (all), 

d. f^. pp. 139-140. On ft- r. says, ‘ 

ftwRw rg re g u ^ (p. sii); ‘ 3i3q!*>n«i’ (s#fa*®r)- 

On the says ‘ > On 

*»rpfrv the aaftw. says ‘ 3 gqsmr^twqr^g^onftsr- 

*n% r4iawqa4K^ i ftwm^ 3 ftm 

«f ’. ft. r. p. 511 and ft. f^. p. 140 take mean 

hiisb^d*s own property and the former says that and 

expluned it as given by the husband. 

,1510. So long as a Hindu Eoaiden is a minor she cannot alienate her 
property dr dispose ot it by will; only her guardian can alienate it for pur- 
poseslaid down in HuAobmail Pershad*scase; vide 6 Moo. I. A 393 (cited 
above on jp.! 449), 
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non-saudayika is retained, but the distinction between sau- 
dayika given by the relations and that given by the husband is 
not kept.^^^® Now the woman’s power to dispose off as she likes 
depends on the question whether the gift was meant to pass an 
absolute estate or a limited estate even if the husband was the 
donor.. During marriage when the husband is living her domi¬ 
nion depends under modern law upon the character of the stri- 
dhana. If it is of the kind called saudayika she can dispose of 
it by sale, gift or will as she likes without her husband’s con¬ 
sent; but as to other kinds of stridhana property (such as 
gifts from strangers, property acquired by mechanical arts 
or property inherited) she cannot dispose of it without her 
husband’s consent. If she disposes of it without such con¬ 
sent the alienation is void. According to the D. B. IV. 
1. 20 property acquired by a married woman by mechanical 
arts or by gift from a stranger is subject to the husband’s 
dominion during his life and may be taken by him even 
when there is no distress. No one else (except the husband*) 
has got control over even such stridhana. After the hus¬ 
band’s death, she can dispose of even non-saudayika stridhana 
as she likes. But even as regards saudayika the texts 
concede certain rights to the husband in certain circumstances. 
Yaj. IL 147 says: * the husband is not liable to return 
to the wife her stridhana taken (i. e. used) by him in a 
famine, for (indispensable ) religious acts, in disease, or when 
imprisoned (by the creditor or by the king or an enemy). 


1517. Vide Bhau V. Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 (whefe it was.held that 
property inherited by a woman from her father could not be bequeathed by 
her without the consent of the husband who survived her). Bequests to a 
woman are on the same footing as a gift for the purposes of stridhana. 
Vide Damodar v, Purmanandas 7 BOm. 155. 

1518. Vide Shalig Rani v. Charanjit Lai 57 1. A, 282* 289, 

1519. fI Herf fig- 

« ^r. II- l"!?. on which {5»?rr- says: I 

tj some like wr. H- p. 546 read 
^ 15^5 P- 313. R p. 141, p. 73,regard 

as an a^jectiire of ‘ fR • 

ft. 5 ‘ sTwmi ?ig»i^?»rft i 4ift 5 

«f- Ji- p- 546. 

9 » 
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Kat. (914)^520 similar verse which says that he may 

return strldhana wealth if he chooses to do so when it is used 
by him in a disease or in calamities or when harassed by 
creditors. Kaut. ( in. 2 p. 152) is closely similar to Yaj. and 
adds that the woman can spend it without blame for the 
maintenance of herself, her son and daughter-in-law or when 
the husband has gone abroad without making provision for the 
maintenance of these. Kaut (IH. 2. p. 152) further provides 
that there should be no complaint ( by the wife ) as regards the 
expenditure of strldhana made more than three years before 
by joint action of the husband and wife when they have given 
birth to two children (or to twins) and when the marriage 
has been in the most approved forms ( brahma and the other 
three), that when strldhana has been expended by (the husband 
and wife) that are married in the gandharva or asura form 
both should be made to restore it with interest and that what 
is expended when the marriage is in the raksasa or paiiaca form 
the expenditure of strldhana should be dealt with as theft. 
The meaning of ‘ mithunam prajatayoh ’ and ‘ trivarsopa- 
bhuktam’ in Kaut is not quite clear. It is probable that Kautilya 
lays down a rule of limitation. If more than three years are 
allowed to pass without complaint, then no complaint made 
later (than three years after the expenditure ) would be enter¬ 
tained. So also if there be no children of the marriage and 
the husband expends strldhana without objection by the wife 
then also no complaint would be entertained as the restraint 
on alienation of strldhana by the husband and wife was meant 
for the benefit and advancement of the children. None of the later 
smrtis like those of Yaj., Nar. or Kat. makes these distinctions 
and so Kaut. probably represents an early stage in the evolution 
of the husband’s dominion over strldhana. These later smrtis hold 
that the husband and wife may be entirely separate as regards 
their properties and as a general rule the husband’s debts are 
not binding on the wife’s properties nor are the wife’s separate 
debts binding on the husband or his properties (Yaj. 11. 46, 

hy p. 753 , ii. p. asa. ft. x. p. aia, 

ft. ftr. 

^ 1 R 35 • m. a p. i32. 

ni. 2. p. 132. 
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Yisnu Dh. S. VI, 31-32). But the same smrtis make it clear 
that under certain distressing circumstances the 'wife's 
separate property was liable for the maintenance or debts of 
the husband. The Mit. espressly statesthat if the husband 
uses his wife’s strldhana under any other circumstances (than 
those specified by Yaj. IL 147 and Kat.) then he has to return it, 
that no relation except the husband has any right to use a 
woman’s strldhana during her lifetime even in. distress or 
disease &e, and relies on Manu VIII. 29 which requires tiie 
righteous king to award the punishment for theft against such 
relatives as appropriate the wealth of women. The Sm. 0. and 
V, Mayukha follow the Mit., but the V. R. and V. 0. hold that 
Katyayana’s verse applies not only to the husband, but also 
to the son, father and brothers of the woman. Kat. (912-913 ) 
provides that if any one of the four persons (q. in n. 1515 
above) forcibly consumes strldhana he should be made to 
return it with interest and should be also liable to fine (or 
punishment) and that if any one of these consumes strldhana 
amicably after securing her consent then he would be liable 
to return only the principal amount, when he becomes well- 
off ( L e. able to pay). Devala*®^ also states, * if the husband 
makes a gift of strldhana without cause or enjoys it, he must 
pay it back with interest, but he may use the strldhana of his 
wife for relieving the distress of a son (and also of the family, 
acc. to V. Mayukha). Kat. (908)adds a special rule,' if the 
husband has two wives and he does not reside with one of them 
( i. e. neglects her ), he should be forcibly made to return (the 
strldhana of his neglected wife) by the king even though she 
bestowed it upon him through affection, ’ The texts of Kat., 
Devala and Nar. quoted above about the dominion of the woman 
over her strldhana and about the husband’s power over it are 


1521a. w qi'Vt 

upraR q- by p. 755, iv. i. 24 p. 78, 

n. p. 282. 

1522. 

q- by n. p. 283 (gaotgw ami^ 

p. 755, P- 156, 

1523, W lit I jfhvi 

wwr- q. by siqrr^ p. 755, ^nranr iv. i. 24 p. 78, H, 

p. 283. Tbe n. p. 156 ascribes this verse to 
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aathoritativd in all schools sven no\(r. Manu IX. 199 provid es: 
‘ wives should not spend (for their own benefit) from the 
property of their families which is common to many, nor from 
their own property without the husband’s permission, ’ The 
y. Mayukha interprets this as meaning that she has no 
independent power even over adhivedanika and the like, but 
this would be opposed to the express texts of Eat., Vyasa and 
Devala. Therefore the words must be taken as only recommen¬ 
datory. 

Eat. (916) delivers a special rule viz. ‘ strldhana which 
was promised (to a woman) by her husband should be paid 
to her as a debt by the sons (i e. by her own sons or stepsons) 
provided she resides in the husband’s family; she should 
not reside with her paternal family. ’ The Sm. C. and V. P. 
(p. 546) explain that even grandsons and great-grandsons are 
liable to pay just as sons are. According to E^t. as understood 
by the Sm. 0. and others a wife who is full of evil acts, is 
immodest, wastes property and is given up to adultery, does 
not deserve (to dispose of) strldhana and V, P. and V. C. 
explain that it may be taken away from her in such a case. 

In modern times this rule of forfeiture of rights would not be 
enforced by the courts as regards strldhana. Some explain 
this verse as referring to the widow as heir and separate the 
words as * strl dhanam, ’ ^^27 Vide Ganga v. Ohasita 1 All. 46 
(F. B,), 48-49. 

Succession to Strldhana .—^The several schools’of Hindu Law 
differ from each other perhaps more widely on this subject than 


1524. ^ (Wvt I vf 

H *13 1^- 1^9- verse is variously explained. 

*1*5 and others explain fJrfH as ' while 

and *v. explain as ‘ > and ^1%= explains as ‘f?f*nnT«lTV>T- 

1525. VI g w wi 

V^ » VSnVT q. by H. p. 283 (first half), il. x. p. 514, f^. f^. p. 142. 

The p. 153 quotes the first half as 

1526. t «fhi^ m ^ 

I q. by on VIII. 28 ^without name), 11. p. 283, 

ft. ftr. P* 141-142. nr. »r. p. 157, p, 545, ‘ ^ IJ5T; # m 

ftfWr^ ^ 

1527* For a comparison of the ancient and medieval Hindh Law of 
strldhanl, with, the Roman, French and English law, vide Bannerjee's 
• Marriage and strldhana * ppi 3®4-7399* 
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on any other. But one thing fa generally common to all schools 
viz. that as regards succession to strldhana daughters are prefer* 
red to sons, though in later days sons were introduced by some 
writers as heirs along with daughters or even as preferable to 
daughters for certain kinds of strldhana. This was probably 
due to the fact that the value of strldhana property became 
considerable in later times and society which held to the doctrine 
of the dependence and inferior position of women could not 
tolerate the idea that large estates should go to women alone. 
The causes of the variance among writers on the devolution of 
strldhana are historical. The text*writers wrote at different 
times and in different countries and probably reflect the 
popular sentiments of their own countries and times tinged 
now and then by personal predilections also. The digests 
sometimes expressly say that their interpretation follows the 
usage of their times (vide V. Mayukha in note 1529 below). 

The succession to strldhana varies according as the woman 
fa unmarried or married, according as the marriage was in an 
approved or an unapproved form, and also according to the 
species of strldhana and the school of law to which she 
is subject. 

First, the important texts of the smrtis on succession to 
strldhana may be brought together. The oldest extant text is 
that of Gaut. 28.22 which provides,‘strldhana devolves (first) 
on daughters; (in a competition among daughters) it goes to 
those that are unmarried {apratta^ lit. not given away in 
marriage ) and (in a competition among married daughters ) to 
those that are not well provided for (i. e. that are indigent). ’ 
Manu (IX. 192-193 ) provides : * when the mother dies all the 
full brothers and full sisters should equally divide the mother’s 
estate. Even to the daughters of those daughters some 
thing should be given (that fa) as much as would be seemly 
out of the estate of their grandmother on the ground of 
affection In Manu IX. 195 it fa said that the six kinds of 
strldhana, as also anvadheya strldhana and gifts made by the 
husband through affection, should go to her progeny if she dies 
in her husband’s lifetime. The verses of Manu (IX. 192-3) 
are Variously explained by the commentators, Sarvajna-Nara- 
yana holding that mother’s estate means estate other than 
technical strldhana. Most of them rely on a text of Br. and 
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h6ld &at full brothers and unmarried sisters succeed together 
and married sisters (i. e. daughters of the woman whose heirs 
are to be found) get some trifle (i of each brother acc. to 
Kulluka). Manu IX. 196-197 further provide that when a 
woman was married in one of the five forms of marriage viz. 
Brahma, Daiva, Area, Prajapatya ,aud Gandharva and died 
without issue her strldhana goes to her husband and if she was 
married in the Asura and the other two forms it went, if she 
died issueless, to her mother and father. Yaj. 11. 117 pro¬ 

vides that daughters take the strldhana estate of their mother 
and on failure of them the (male) issue. In IL^*^ 144 Yaj. 
again says that strldhana goes to daughters, but that if the 
woman dies without issue then it goes to the husband if she was 
married in one of the four forms (brahma, daiva, arsa, praja¬ 
patya ) but to her parents if she was married in the other four 
forms. Visnu Dh. S. (17. 19-21) and Nar. (dSyabhaga, 9 ) 
contain the same rules as Yaj. H. 144-145, while Nar. (daya- 
bhaga 2) states that the mother’s wealth should be divided 
among the daughters and in the absence of daughters the latter’s 
issue takes it. Sahkha-Likhita^®^^ declare that the mother’s 
estate is taken in equal shares by the full brothers (sons of the 
deceased mother) and their unmarried sisters. (S. B. E. 

1529. I Vf. II. 117 on which the 

says, ‘ aisav; ' 5 some construe the word as 

meaning the issue of the daughters (i. e. daughter’s daughters and 
daughter's sons), Vide sv. U. p. 159, “ ‘ ... «tV: ’ 

1 g 5%arvrr^ 5m 

uft I wri 1." wtvf (fnr*rr*i, 2) is mg- 

I, about which the fufU. on 11.145 remarks 
‘ >. The iu. (p'. 667) explains as 

I j the p. 75 says ‘ 

UT3TRV sfit I ’ 

1530. 1 aunit^uj} u j ar f grr f^ g ' 

eg»vr- 11.144-145 ; flett'R- 

nwjvrwflemi t $tijg w f^T f^g < eggigi gg mi g^ i 

17.19-21; gftuH ggmgmt »Tg>n*gv3iig g 1 wign%g wgsetfs ftf- 
w « gRg (gmum, verse 9). 

1531. wiggf t q. by giminr 

IV, 24 R. 79, qVT UT. HI. p. 551, on qi- H. 145. on ift. 28. 22 

reads ^ ... gsgufh 

1532. f^r w eg^ • atnwr g rsmi uiw- 

JtRTOg • ig. q. by H. p. 285, ftgw on ift. 28. 22, gnmm IV. 2. 3 

p. 79 (spRgq^ ggiR tigmqgifiijftgfl T; ^ mgmiftgR;), qw. ur. HI. 
p. 552 (reads wT g mfset), Rqig ' g g g p. 75. 
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33 p. 383 verse 87) declares, ‘stridhana goes to her progeny, but 
the unmarried daughter is preferred, while the married one 
gets only some trifle as a token of regard Parasara holds 
that the unmarried daughters take all the stridhana, but in a 
competition between married daughters alone and sons they all 
take equal shares. Devala states, ‘on the death of a woman her 
stridhana is taken in equal shares by her sons and daughters; 
if she leaves no issue it would be taken by her husband, mother, 
brother or father’. Paraskara^®^* (q. by Par. M. III. 553) states 
that stridhana devolves on the unmarried daughter, that the 
son does not get it, but that he shares equally with a married 
daughter. Kaul^^ss (m. 2 p. 153 ) prescribes that if a woman 
dies during her husband’s lifetime her sons and daughters 
divide her stridhana; if she has no son then daughters divide 
it, on failure (of both sons and daughters) the husband takes 
it and that the sulka, anvadheya or any other kind of stridhana 
given by her relatives is taken by her relatives. Katyayana^®** 
(917-920) whose treatment of stridhana is the most detailed of 
all smrti writers has the following verses on succession to 
stridhana: ‘ Sisters whose husbands are living should share 
with their brothers the stridhana (of their mother); this is the 
rule of law about stridhana and partition (among brothers and 
sisters) is prescribed. On failure of daughters the (stridhana) 
wealth devolves on sons (of the deceased woman); the wealth 
given to a woman by her kinsmen (paternal or maternal) goes 
in the absence of the kinsmen (that gave it) to the husband. 


1533. imt wptt^i auwrtvr uwr 

vr I q- by IV. 2 6 p. 79, *w. f^. p. 466, on 

VT. n, 145. 

1334. fita: 1 ^ vrovt 3 

q. by qrr. m. ni. p. 552 (i l g R qv R ), »va. f^. 
p. 463. Is It VTTSIV? 
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III. 2 . p. 153. 
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p. 721 (the first two only), II. pp. 285-287 (all except 
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p. 92 has the verse ftgnrt (ascribes it to ; *V. W. P* 162 reads 

gwfl for wAnfl. 
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Whatever immovable property was given by the parents to their 
daughter always goes to her brother if she dies without issue. 
Whatever wealth was obtained by a woman from her parents in 
the forms of marriage beginning with asura is declared as going 
to her parents on failure of her progeny. The first two verses 
are apparently in conflict and must be read with Gaut. 28. 22. 
So probably the following propositions were laid down by Kat. 
viz. (1) unmarried daughters are preferred; (2) married daughters 
whose husbands are living share along with their brothers, if 
there be no unmarried daughter; (3) widowed daughters take 
only if there are no daughters whose husbands are living or if 
there are ho sons; (4) wealth given by paternal and maternal 
kinsmen goes to them and on failure of these, to the husband; 
(5) immovable property given by parents goes to the brother 
of the woman on failure of issue; (6) wealth given in the 
asura, raksasa and paisaca forms goes to parents on failure of 
issue. Yama has a verse very similar to Katyayana’s about 
a woman married in the asura and the following forms. The 
commentaries and digests make valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conflicts among the smrti texts qiioted above. It is not quite 
necessary to go into that question here in detail for fear of 
encumbering this work too much. 

How the devolution of stridhana was dealt with by the 
commentators has now to be seen. They all prefer daughters 
to sons for certain kinds of stridhana. Why the devolution of 
stridhana property should be different from that of the property 
of a male is not clearly explained anywhere. The Mit. on 
II. 117 gives the reason that woman’s property goes to 
the daughter because in her more particles of the mother’s body 
inhere than in the son. Probably the daughters were preferred 
as heirs to stridhana as a sort of equity, when sons were 
allowed to exclude daughters in the inheritance to the* father’s 
wealth. 

According to the Mit. there are two lines uf succession to 
stridhana, one for ^ulka and the other for all other kinds of stri¬ 
dhana. Sulka, acc. to the Mit. that quotes Gaut., devolves first 

1537. VI ipv I 5 

tt by n. p: 286, qnwm iv. 2. 28 p. 88 . 

1538. ^ g ^ 

on qy. II. 117. &c. is ifg. III. 49.' 
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ion the .full brothers, then on the mother.**^ Some like the 
Subodhinl, the I^pakalika, Haradatta on Gaut. 28. 23 ^Id tW 
it devolves on the mother first and then on the full brothers ; 
but many works such as the Dayabhaga IV, 3. 28 (p. 95), Sm. 0., 
Par, M., V. P., V. 0. follow the Mit. It is somewhat strange 
that the Madanaparijata p. 668 (which was really composed 
by the author of the SubodhinI in the name of his patron 
Madanapala, holds that the eiulka is first taken by the brothers 
and then by the mother. This raises a doubt whether the 
printed SubodhinI is correct or whether the author changed 
his opinion. 

As regards succession to the property of a maiden there is 
no difference at all between the Mit. and other works. The 
Mit. quotes a text of Baudhayana^^^ that the wealth of a 
deceased maiden first devolves on her full brothers, then on the 
mother and then on the father. The V. P. adds that on failure 
of the father the maiden’s wealth goes to the parents’ nearest 
sapinda.**** Yaj. II. 146 provides that if a girl who had been 
promised in marriage dies before marriage, the intending 
bridegroom was entitled to take back the sulka or other gifts 


1539. UI 3 : I 28. 23-24; iJim. (ott vf. 

II. 145) says, g 5 ‘ on 

trt. II. 145; ‘ g 

*rtgt I t 4% ffS a 1 n. p. 553 ; g^eJ a 

Vign Wias' uur w 1 uPisft uiairfi* 1 flw- 

HPNVg^ei gw i ng. nr. p. 668 ; ‘ nig^- 

i» — mm ^nt i nut m ug »iw i a<^ 

(wr. p. 257): mgv«rerrft5w. i mmR^ha ?rari^ i ^qgfRjgn, 

1540. gmm: qjmrvf infig: wbn- 

qHWWig I f^m. on VT. 11. 146 ; the gnmrPT makes of this a verse as ft^... 
wign: Hl m igmg »Tt% HliTqg: h >. The wg ^<cm (folio 106a) reads 

it as ... qmgi... wgm> n. mmf^sfiwi% rn n tq t qew i fil i «r. v. 

p. 552. The above passage of the Mit. is referred to in Gandhi Maganlalv. 
Bai Jadah 24 Bom. 192 {5*. B.) at p. 211 (where it was held that a paternal 
grandmother in Gujarat inherited the wealth left by her maiden grand¬ 
daughter in the absence of nearer heirs, that she took an absolute interest 
and that on her death the property goes to her heir, and not to that of the 
grand-daughter. 

1541. Vide ^Xso Janglubai v. Jepha A^paji 32 Bom, 409, 412 and 
Vithal V, Balu 60 Bom, 671, 677 for instances of sapindas of the parents 
inheriting to the slrldhana of a woman dying respectively a maiden or as a 
woman married in ad s 4 >prbved form of marriage, 
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inade by after deducting hie own expenses and those of 
her family. 

The Mitaksara order of succession for all kinds of 
strldhana, other than sulka and maiden’s property, is as 
follows: (1) unmarried daughter; { 2 ) married daughter 

who is indigent; (3) married daughter who is well 
provided for; (4) daughter’s daughters; (5) daughter’s son; 
( 6 ) sons; (7) son’s sons (here also the rule of per stirpes 
applies); ( 8 ) husband (if the woman was married in one of 
the four approved forms); (9) sapindas of the husband in the 
order of propinquity; on failure of any sapinda of the husband, 
her mother, then her father and then the sapindas of the father 
(before it goes to the Crown). But if the woman was married 
in one of the unapproved forms, then on failure of her descen¬ 
dants her strldhana went to her mother, then to her father and 
then to the father’s sapindas in the order of propinquity. On 
failure of the sapindas of the father it would (by analogy) go to 
her husband and then to his sapindas (before going to the 
Crown). When grand-daughters directly inherit the strldhana 
of their grandmother they take per stirpes (acc. to the Mit. 
which quotes Gaut. 28,15), if they are the daughters of several 
daughters, The Mit {on Yaj. II. 145), Apararka (p. 721) and 
several others provide (following ManulX. 198=Anusiasana 47.25) 
that if a woman of a lower caste dies issueless leaving strldhana, 
then the daughter of her co-wife of a higher class inherits that 
strldhana and on failure of such step-daughter, the son of the 
latter inherits. It may be noted that as regards succession 
to strldhana, the rule of representation which holds good in 
relation to succession to males does not apply. When a male 
dies leaving separate property and a son and a grandson ( son 
of a predeceased son ) both succeed together, the grandson re¬ 
presenting his deceased father. But if a woman possessed of 
strldhana dies having only a son and a predeceased scm’s son, 
the son will take the whole of the strldhana excluding the son’s 
a)n. Vide Bai Raman v. Jagjivandas 41 Bom. 618, 

It is not possible nm necessary to deal exhaustively with 
the devolution of strldhana according to the various schools of- 
Hindu Law. But a few indications from the important text 
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book® having authority in the different provinces will be offer¬ 
ed. According to the Sm. 0. (which is the leading authority in 
Madras after the Mit.) stridhana includes only those kinds of 
property that are so described in the smrtis (i. e. only technical 
stridhana) and the lines of devolution are as follows; (1) Mka 
devolves in the same way as laid down by the Mit. cjted above 
{Sm. C. II. p. 287); (2) Yautaka devolves on unmarried 
daughters first (Sm. C. 11. p. 285 ); (3) Anvadheyaka and 
Bhartrdatta pass to sons and married daughters whose husbands 
are living, all inheriting together in equal shares (Sm. C. II. 
p. 284); (4) other kinds of technical stridhana such as 
adhyagni &c. pass first to the maiden daughters and married 
daughters who are api*ali8thila,^^^ then to married daughters 
that are provided for; then to daughter’s daughters, then to 
daughter’s sons, then to sons, then to son’s sons &c., then to the 
husband or father ( according to the form of marriage). The 
Madras High Court follows the Mit. (in preference to the Sm. 
C.) as to the devolution of Anvadheyaka and Bhartrdatta and 
holds that certain kinds of non-technical stridhana (such as 
gifts by strangers during coverture) devolve acc. to the rules of 
the Mit. Vide Scdemma v, LiUchmana 21 Mad. 100. 

The Vivadacintamani, the leading authority in Mithil§, 
restricts stridhana to the technical stridhana recognized by the 
smrtis and lays down the devolution of it as follows: (1) Sulka'^^ 
(defined as property received by a woman at the time of her 
marriage, if in an unapproved form ) passes as under the Mit* 
cited above; (2) Yautaka passes first to unmarried daughters, 
then in the way laid down by the Mit. for all stridhana; (3) all 
technical stridhana other than the two preceding varieties 
passes to sons and unmarried daughters together, then to sons 
and married daughters jointly, then to daughter’s daughters, 
then to daughter’s sons and then as under the Mit. system (for 
stridhana in general.) 

The Vyavaharamayukha which is held to be of para¬ 
mount authority in Gujarat, Bombay Island and Northern 


1543. The word is explained by the Sm. C, as follows, * awS- 

ifswfVT fSiff ^I 

P* 255. 

R* ftr, p. also says ‘ eWTm f 11 

1544. ^ 

1 ft. ftr. p, H3, 
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Konkan^^ proposes varions lines of succession to strldhana. Its 
treatment is based ou tbe Sm. 0. and the Madanaratna. It first 
divides strldhana as stated above into technical {pSribhasika) 
and non-technical (aparibhasika). The first is subdivided into 
four classes for the purpose of inheritance; (I) Sulka which 
passes as stated above under the Mitaksara; (11) yautaka goes 
to unmarried daughters, (if there be no unmarried daughters) 


1545. For the territory in which the V. Mayukha is supreme, vide 
Lalluhhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 (F.B ) at p 418, Jankibai v, Sundra 
14 Bom. 612 at pp. 623-24; Vyas Chimanlal v, Vyas Ramchandra 24 Bom. 
367 (F. B.) at p 373. How the Vyavaharamayukha composed by a Maha> 
rastra brahmana whose family had settled at Benares came to be regarded 
as a work of high authority in Gujarat is explained in Lalluhhai v. Man*^ 
kuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 at pp. 418-419 and in Bhagirthibai v. Kahnujirav 
11 Bom. 285 (F. B.) at pp 294-95. As there is divergence between the 
views of the Mit and the Mayukha in the rules of succession, it becomes a 
matter of great practical importance to settle with precision the exact limits 
in Northern Konkan up to which the Mayukha must be regarded as a work 
of paramount authority. It has been judicially decided that Karanja, an 
island opposite the Bombay harbour, is governed by the Mayukha (in Sakha^ 
ram v. Sitabai 3 Bom. 353), that Mahad, the southernmost Taluka of the 
Kolaba District, is not so goi erned and that the predominance of the Mayu¬ 
kha cannot be taken further south than Cheul and Nagothna in the Kolaba 
District (vide Narhar v. Bhau 40 Bom, 621). Similarly diflScult questions 
arise whether Kathiawar which is quite contiguous to Gujarat and some 
territory bordering on Gujerat towards the north or east is governed by tbe 
views of the Mayukha in preference to those of the Mit. Some parts of 
Kathiawar which were (and even now are) under the domination of the 
Gaikwad of Baroda may, on the analogy of the grounds on which the Mayu¬ 
kha is held to be of paramount authority in Gujarat» be deemed to be governed 
by the Mayukha. It appears to me that the tendency of courts should be 
to restrict the extent of the territory in which the Mayukha is supreme and 
to bold that everywhere the Mitaksara is supreme, except in those territories 
where the Mayukha has been expressly recoginzed as supreme by the feuda* 
tory States contiguous to Gujarat or by judicial decisions. The Mit. is the 
paramount authority in the whole of India except in Bengal; therefore on 
tb§ ji^alogy of the maxim that a general rule is applicable and is supreme in 
aU oases except where an exception clearly covers the matter 

) districts outside modern Gujarat but bordering 
on it should not be held to be governed by the Mayukha, 
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tiien probably to the married daughters; (III) anvadheya^^** 
and bhatrpriti-datta (husband’s gift of affection) are inherited 
by sons and unmarried daughters together in accordance with 
Manu (IX. 192 and 195), (if there be no unmarried daughters) 
by sons and married daughters, then daughter’s issue, then son’s 
sons; (IV) otherkinds of technical stridhana devolves as 
under the Mit.; ( V) non-technical^^w is inherited in 

the following order; sons, son’s sons, sons’ sons’ sons, daughters, 
daughters* sons, daughter’s daughters. When there is no issue 
of the woman the succession depends in all cases as under the 
Mit. on the question whether the woman was married in an 
approved or an un-approved form. The V. Mayukha employs 
language somewhat different from that of the Mit. in speaking 
of the inheritance to stridhana when a woman dies without 


1545a. Vide Sitahai v, Vasantrao 3 Bom. L. R. 201 (where a long 
passage from the V. Mayukha is quoted in translation and it is held that 
anvadheya includes gifts or bequests from parents after marriage as well as 
from the husband and that sons and daughters succeed equally to anvd- 
dheya) ; Dayaldas v. Savitribai 34 Bom. 385 (F.B.), where it was held that a 
passage of the Mayukha wherein the view of the Mit. was first stated and then 
the view of others really meant that the latter was the view of the Mayukha, 
that sons and daughters inherited anvadheya together and that if there were 
both married and unmarried daughters, the unmarried daughters and the 
sons inherited together. W 9191^ I 991 

I #99 ... I 31sr?rT9T9'‘ 

W 9rf 9rf?9TV9; I 9T?9 (folio 

105 b). Vide sTf tt. text pp. 157-58 for the two views. It will be noticed 
that the Mit. construes the verse of Manu distributive ly i. e. sons take equally 
when they succeed and daughters do so when they succeed and that Manir 
does not mean that sons and daughters inherit simultaneously . 

1546. fit?R 

jraiJRrwH4T% ^rnriRn Iff 1 (folio i05b): 

TrftHntlf ¥>9^ a fNNma nhw;—sranriSrarstt 

^ I p. 159. 

1547. Vide Manilal Rewadat v. Bai Rewa 17 Bom, 758 (as to inheri¬ 
tance of non-technical stridhana) where it was held that as regards stridhana 
under the Mayukha the woman is recognized as a fresh source of devolution, 
that the words * sons and the rest' mean no more than sons,. grandsons and 
great-grandsons, that as regards property which does not class as paribbasika 
strldhs^na, the sons and the rest take precedence over the ‘daughters and 
the rest*(i. e. their issue )*, that failing sons and daughters the heirs to pari- 
bhasika stridhana and aparibhasika stridhana are the same, save that as 
betw!?en male and female offspring the latter have a preferential right 
as to paribbasika, while jthe former have a similar right as to aparibhas^. 
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issiM. . But it has now been judietally held that- both mean the 
smne thing'®**. 

/ In the D^yabhaga school the devolution of various kinds 
of stvldhana. according to the Dayabhaga and D. K. S. is as 
folh>ws: (I) ^ulka devolves'®*’ in the following order: (1) full' 
brother, (2) mother, (3) father, (4) husband; (11) Yautaka de¬ 
volves'®®® in the following order: (1) unmarried and linbetrothed 
daughters; (2) betrothed daughters, (3) married daughters, who 
have or are likely to have sons, (4) barren married daughters 
and childless widowed daughters taking together in equal shares, 
(S) sons, (6)’ daughter’s sons, (7) sons’ sons, (8) son’s son’s 
sons, (9) step-son, (10 and 11) stepson’s son, stepson’s grandson. 
Then if the marriage was in an approved form, yautaka passed 
in the absence of any of the above in order to husband, brother, 
mother and father. If the marriage of the woman was cele¬ 
brated in an unapproved form then her strldbana passed in order 
to mother, father, brother, husband. (Ill) Anvadheya gifts'®®' 
(gifts or bequests) made subsequent to marriage by the father 

1548. Vida Tukaram V. Narayan 36 Bom. 339 (F. B.), where there 

is an elaborate discussion about the following passages of the Mit, and the 
Mayukha. 1 HWI W ftSf W I 

TRumruwnd um uju t H ' f*rai. on ii. 145 ; ^ 4 ^ 1 % uwi: 

jRViwvmKewvrsjwrens’ro smmwrr iff?! 

p. 161. 

1549. 3itr;(g5si)ir4ntwi?uwi?rq>Tft rngnigwi^ ffig: i qvt 
Uqpt Ug: I cnvwnr IV. 3. 29 p. 93. 

1530. 4nr«f «i ^urot w 

— fts rni w i wi^rffilg ftwi: 

W I l Dayabhaga IV. 2. 22 

and 25 1 pp. 85-36, It will be noticed that the D. B. distinguishes between 
im-5-betroth«i, betrothed and married daughters. Vide Bannerjee*s 'Marriage 
and Strldbana ’ pp. 477, 489-491 for order of inheritance to Yautaka. 

1351. 

visiuwfls I j (vt. 4. uuiT 

Dayabhaga iV. .5, 10 and 29. Vide Prosanno v, Sarat 36 Cal. 36 
(Bon being held the preferential heir to a married daughter to strldbana 
given to a ymman after marriage by her father), Ram Gopat v. Narain 33 
Od. 3i5.t neother held entitled to preference over the husband of a childless 
woman who died leaving in?opcrty gifted to her by her father after marriage). 
In both tb^ cas^ thmre is* an elaborate examination of passages of the 
l>£yabhi^and It is shown how Srlkrsna and even modern writers have 
created confdslQn l^^iONdi^imrytng exii^nations. 
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(D&yabhSga IV. 2.12-16 pp. 92‘^3) devolve in the same order as 
for Yautaka except in a few respects, viz. the son takes before 
married daughters and in case the woman dies without issue the 
brother, mother, father and husband succeed in that order. IV* 
As regards Ayautaka (i. e. all technical stridhana other thah 
the above three) there is a conflict of authority between the 
DSyabhaga (IV. 2.1-12 pp. 79-81) on the one hand and Raghu- 
nandana and Srlkmna on the other. Acc. to the former the 
orderis; son and A:«??;an daughter (or to either on failure 
of the other); ( on failure of both) married daughters that have 
sons or are likely to have sons; son’s sons; daughter’s sons; 
barren and widowed daughters. But Raghunandana and Sr!<- 
kr^na interpolate son’s son, son’s son’s son, stepson, stepson’s 
son, stepson’s grandson between daughter’s sons and barren and 
widowed daughters. In the decided cases the latter order has 
generally been followed. 

If there be none of the above both Yautaka and Ayautaka 
stridhana pass in order (acc. to Dayabhaga IV. 3. 37 p. 98) 
to six heirs'®*^ viz. the husband’s younger brother, husband’s 


1552. inrug: t wunrf ... uuiHv: i ... ... sfiuu 

... I I uiguuflwnn: i... let: 

a ;®arvT f^as seerer: afutf^rart: 

u*>Tfra I... ... euiruta fi^ ^flwW* 

wraeurf^eniReT i rniWI awut wt a uwruil 
eiuf^iST^ia I areupt IV. 2. 1-2, 9, 11-12. Dayabhaga employs the word 
apratta elsewhere in the sense of * unbetrothed * and so betrothed daughters 
cannot take adong with sons. The last passage in the quotation shows that 
the. doctrine of spiritual benefit was not to be rigidly employed in succession 
to stridhana,^ acc. to the Dayabhaga. remarks (in his comment on 

1553. iigig I nig:^gT UigBI^ F>g»<w( t 
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(Centinufd on the next page ) 
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brother’s Bon, steter's son, husband’s sister’s son, brother’s son, 
^ughter’s husband. says that the mother’s sister, maternal 
.uncle’s wife, paternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, mot her-in> 
law, elder brother’s wife are declared to be like one’s mother, 
that when these women have no aurasa child or a son of their 
co^wife or a daughter’s son or a son’s son or stepson’s son, then 
the sister’s son and the rest may take their wealth. This text> 
aec. to the Dayabhaga, simply declares that a sister’s son and 
the others may be heirs to the strldhana of the maternal aunt 
and the rest but the priority is determined among the six heirs 
mentioned above in Brhaspati’s text by the principle of reli¬ 
gious benefit. Though the sister’s son is the first in BAaspati’s 
text, it is the husband’s younger brother who stands really the 
first among the six if regard is had to the principle of religioup 
benefit. The Vir. (V. P. p. 554) states that in the absence of 
beirs up to the stepson and stepson’s sons, the sister’s son and 
the rest (mentioned in Br.) are the heirs to a woman’s strl* 
d^na even when sapindas like her father-in-law are alive, 
sincamere sapinda relationship would not count when in confiicl 
with a special text. It does not appear that the V. P. holds that 
the six take in the order stated in the text of Br.; - it rather 

states that among these six the choice of the preferential heir 


( Continued from the last page ) - 

3. 3U 35, 36-38 pp. 96-98. Vide also pp. 187-188 
The verses of Br. occur in Sm. C. II. p. 287, V, Nir. p. 472, Par. M. Ill 
p. 555, V. Mayukha p. 161, V. P, pp. 553-554* The above verses of Br. 
mead that males who are a woman's sister's son or her husband’s sister> 
son or her busbaad’s brother’s son or her own brother’s son or her daugh¬ 
ter's husband or her husband's younger brother are like her son and inherit 
her stridhana in certain circumstances. : 

1554. In Bai Kesserbai v. Hunsraj L. R. 33 I. A. 176 the above text of 
Brhaspayti was discussed in a Bombay case at great length (pp. 190-^197 } 
and it was held that under the Mayukha a co>widow was entitled to succeed 
to the stridhana of a widow in preference to her husband’s brother or bro¬ 
ther's son, that the text of Br. must be taken distributively, that is, when 
the marriage is in an approved form the husband’s sister’s son will succeed 
and that when the marriage is in an unapproved form the brother’s son or 
sister's son will succeed, that the text does not indicate the order of succes> 
sion which is governed by the principle of propinquity under the Mit, or 
the Mnyukh^. .It may be noted that the V, Nir. p. 472 expressly gives the 
disttibutive order. Acc. to the Sm. O. the six heirs referred to in t^4ext 
of Br. in- the order stated therein. The Dayabhaga does not hold 
this view. 
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would be determined by greater or less propinquityOn 
failure of these six the husband’s sapindas, sakulyas and 
samanodakas take and then the father’s kinsmen. 

The question of an unchaste daughter’s succession to strl- 
dhana would be decided in the same way as her succession to 
her father’s property. Under the Dayabhaga an unchaste 
daughter will not succeed. But under the Mitaksara as inter¬ 
preted by modern courts an unchaste daughter who is a kept 
mistress or a prostitute may succeed but only after virgin 
daughters or married daughters as the case^^^ may be. The 
Mit. on Yaj. II 290 relies upon the SkandapurSna for the 
proposition that prostitutes are a fifth caste descended from 
certain apsarases. 

It has been held by the courts that though prostitution 
entailed degradation according to ancient Hindu Law, it did 
not sever the tie of blood. So the strldhana of a naikin (a 
dancing girl) or of a married woman who becomes a prostitute 
may be inherited by her brother or sister or her husband or her 
husband’s relations. 

It may not be out of place here to suggest how strldhana 
should be dealt with when Hindu Law comes to be codified as 
it is likely to be in the near future. It may be urged that all 
distinctions on the ground of sex should be altogether done 
away with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property 
whether of a male or of a female she should take an absolute 
estate. But if this change is opposed by a large volume of 
opinion as it is quite possible, then it should at least be provided 


1535. 


RJ I 31 . p. 554. 


1556. Vide Tara v. Krishna 31 Bom. 495 and Govind v, Bhikn 46 
Bom, L R. 699, 

• ftirr. on ?n. n. 290, 


1358. Hiralal v. Tripura 40 Cal* 630, F. B. (holds that brother’s son 
inhedted the strldhana of a woihan who had become a prostitute }, 
Narayan v, Vaxman 51 Bom. 784 (sister of a prostitute was held to be her 
heir), Narain Das v, Ttrlok 29 All. 4 (husband held entitled to property 
acquired by a woman after she deserted him), Subbaraya v. Ratnasamii 
23 Mad. 171 (stepson was held entitled to succeed to a woman's property 
hough she had deserted her husband and led a life of vnchastity ). 
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that all property which a woman inherits from a female should be 
her absolute property. Then as regards inheritance to strldhana 
one simple' and straightforward rule should be laid down that 
the woman’s sons and daughters should succeed together taking 
equal shares. A third suggestion would be that when there are 
no descendants of the woman herself, then the husband should be 
the next heir. 'When the stridbana is that of a maiden, the 
heirs in order should be her brothers and sisters, then her mother, 
then her father and after the father the latter’s nearest heir. It 
is not quite necessary at this stage to specify what further 
rules of devolution should be prescribed. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


MAINTENANCE AND OTHER TOPICS 

The subject of maintenance occupies an important place in 
modern Hindu Law. A brief statement of the law of the 
smrtis and the digests on this subject must be made here. 

The liability to provide maintenance for certain persons 
arises under the ancient Hindu Law in either of two ways viz. 
(1) on account of bare relationship between the parties or (3) on 
the ground of the possession of property. A verse ^oted 
by Medh§tithi on Manu III. 72 and IV. 251, by the Mit. on Ysj- 
I. 224 and IL 175 and occurring in some mss. of the Manusmrti 
after XI. 10 provides, ‘ Manu declares that one must maintain 
one’s aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing 
even a hundred bad acts. * From this verse it follows that 
irrespective of the possession of property there is a personal 
legal obligation on the father to maintain his minor son, on the 
husband to maintain his wife and on the son to maintain his 
aged parents. Baud. Dh. S. (II, 3.48) goes further and provides'*® 
that a son is bound to maintain a mother even if she be patUa. 
To the same effect are Ap. Dh, S. 1.10. 28. 9 and Vas. 13, 47' 

1559. I 

0“ uglV. 251 quotes part of while thef^ST- onrjT. 11.175 

ascribes it to Maou. This verse is cited in Savitribai v, Luxmibai 2 Bom. 573 
(F. B.) at p. 597 (which bolds that a Hindu widow voluntarily living apart from 
her husband’s relatives is not entitled to a money allowance as maintenance 
from them if they were separated from him at the time of his death and 
that she is not entitled to such maintenance from them whether they were 
separated or unseparated from him at the time of bis death if they have no 
ancestral estate belonging to him in their hands). The texts of Manu» 
Yaj. 1, 76 and Nar. are held on p. 598 of that report to impose a personal 
obligation enforceable by the State. Vide Raja Rama Rao v. Raja of 
PiUaPur 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154 where it is stated that the grandson is not 
induded under the word * son' and a grandfather is under no personal 
obligation to maintain a grandson if there is no ancestral property in 
his hands. 

, 1560. 48; ti%it 

*niEn,ii 5%.^ • zfrs.iS' <7; 9k«iwvi uwi uftwzi 

j; ^ ujsgvn zunti 

q. by auroi p. 823 on qi..,H.;237, 
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Manu VIIL 389 prescribes that the man who abandons and 
does not maintain his parents, wife and son, when they are not 
should be fined 600 pavashy the king. NSr. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 184 verse 95) provides punishment for such a husband. Yaj. 
1.76 states that if a man abandoned a wife who was obedient) 
diligent, the mother of a son and agreeable in speech he was 
to bp made to give one third of his property to the wife and to 
maintaih her,; if he had no property. Visnu Dh. S. V. 163 made 
the husband punishable like a thief if he abandoned his blame¬ 
less wife. Eaut. II. 1 prescribes that if a man being able 
fails to maintain his child or wife, parents, minor brothers 
and sisters, unmarried daughters, widowed daughters, when these 
are not patUa, should be fined twelve panas. These dicta have 
been followed even by modern courts in India. In Svhbarayana 
V. Subbakka^^ it has been held that a son is bound to maintain 
his aged mother whether he has inherited property from his 
father or not. 

The manager of a joint Hindu family is under a legal 
obligation to maintain all male members of the family, their 
wives and children. Narada states**® that if any one among 
several (undivided) brothers dies without issue or becomes an 
ascetic the rest should take the estate and give maintenance 
to his wives till their death, provided they keep the bed of their 
husband unsullied but that they may cut off the maintenance 
if they (wives) behave otherwise. This is because the surviv¬ 
ing brothers succeed to the estate in which the deceased had 
an interest during his lifetime. This is made quite clear**** 


ii. i. p. 48. 

1562« 8 Mad. 236, referred to in Surampalli v, Surampalli 31 Mad. 
338 at p. 342. 

1563. This verse of Nar. is quoted in Bhikuhai v. Hariha 49 Boxn«. 
459, 463 , 27 Bom. L. R. 13 at p. 16. 

1564. nvx ^ ^ i 

wirat ^ 1 gfVg > 

g i ^rsri^ win* 3 

^ i ^3f?Nr. H. p. 292 and wr. ST. p. 516. 

(The pi^sage of in Mr. Oharpare's edition is rather corrupt). The wr. 

p. 159 quotes g R fgq i w- Ihis ver^e of Kat^yana is quoted In Bushman 
V* ^atyabhamabai % Bpm, 494 at p. SU* 
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in the Sna. 0, explaining a verse of Nar. viz. ‘ widows that are 
virtuous must be maintained with food and raiment by the 
eldest brother (of the deceased) or by the father-in-law or by 
any other gotraja ’ on which it remarks: “ The words * by him 
who takes the estate ’ must be understood before all the words 
such as * the eldest brother ’ Kat. ( 923) states, ‘ when the 
husband goes to heaven the wife is entitled only to food 
and raiment if he was unseparated or she may get a share in 
(ancestral) property till her death The Sm. 0. remarks that 
as maintenance depends upon taking wealth, Eat. provides two 
alternatives. In cases too numerous to cite this has been 
followed by all High Courts. Similarly an heir is bound to 
maintain out of the estate taken by him those persons whom 
the deceased was legally or morally bound to maintain. Those 
persons who are excluded from inheritance or partition are 
entitled to maintenance and their virtuous wives and unmarried 
daughters also are entitled to be maintained (Yaj. II. 140-142 
Manu DC 203, Vas. 17. 54). The Baud. Dh. S. (II 2. 43-46)«« 
provides that those who are past undertaking transactions (i. e. 
are very old) should be given food and raiment and also those 
who are blind, idiotic, impotent, inunersed in vice and suffering 
from (incurable) diseases, and those that engage in prohibited 
acts, except the patita and his issue. Devala (quoted in the Y. 
Mayukha p. 165) has a similar passage, * when the father is 
dead (or even when being alive he makes a partition) the 
impotent, the lex>er, the lunatic, the idiot, the blind, an outcast 
and his offspring, a person wearing a heretical sect mark—these 
are not entitled to a share of the heritage; to these except the 
patita food and raiment are to be given ’. These persons suffer 
from a personal disqualification and maintenance is given to 
them in lieu of a share not because their status is denied 
but because they are incapable of management and enjoyment 
of property. Vide Baja Ram Boo v. Bcya of PiUapurA^ 

The general principle is that an heir is legally bound to 
provide out of the estate taken by him as heir maintenance for 
those persons, male or female, whom the late owner was morally 
or legally bound to maintain. For example, if there is no 
ancestral property the father-in-law who possesses only self- 

1565. Vide note 1151 above for i^. q. tl. 2. 43-46. This and the 
text of Devala are quoted in Murarji v. Pdrvatibai 1 Bom. 177 at p. 183. 

1566. 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154. 
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aoqaired property is not legally bound to maintain his daughter^- 
in-law ( widow of a predeceased son); but on the death of the 
father-in-law, his heir i. e. son, widow, or daughter would be 
legally bound to maintain a widowed daughter-in-law. The 
Bombay High Court, however, adds the condition that the 
predeceased son must have been in union with his father when he 
died ; vide 23 Bom. 603. 

By Act XVin of 1937 it has been provided that in a family 
governed by the Mitaksara the widows of deceased coparceners 
such as the daughter-in-law and the grand-daughter-in-law are 
entitled to their husband’s interest. The A^t does not expressly 
state that their rights to maintenance are taken away. In 
many cases such widows may prefer to take a share instead of 
being allotted only maintenance and so far the law of mainten¬ 
ance will tend to become obsolete. 

1 ' . . 

Another important question Is wh&t is the effect of uncha- 
stity on the right to maintenance ? As regards the wife’s right 
to maintenance and the effect of unchastity thereon during the 
husband’s lifetime, vide H, of Dh. voi. II pp. 571-73 above. 
Manu XI. 176 says that a wife guilty of adultery should be 
confined by the husband in the same house and should be made 
to undergo thb same penance as a man guilty of adultery has 
to undergo; Yaj I. 70 also says that a wife guilty of adultery 
should be deprived of her status as a wife as to wealth and 
religious observances, should be given bare maintenance and 
should be confined to a part of the house. Uncbastity On the 
part of a Hindu widow disentitles her to maintenance under 
certain circumstances , Vas. 21.10 provides that four classes 
of wives must be abandoned viz. one who yields herself to her 
husband’s pupil or to his guru and especially one who attempts 
the life of her husbapd or who commits adultery with a man 
of a degraded caste and in 21.12 Yasistba states that the wives 
of brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaiiyas, who commit adultery 
with a sudra, may be purified by penance if no child is born 
( of ■ the adulterous intercourse) but not oliierwise ’. It is 
provided by Yaj. I. 72 that if a woman (of the three higher 
castes) ooneeives through adultery with a sudra or -kills her 
foetus or attempts the death of her husband or is guilty of 
grave sins (such as biShmana-murder) she shall be abandoned. 

. :1566a. Vide Rujam KatUa v. S^yani Sundari 6IX.^A 29t y^mufufhm- 
V. Manuhai 23 B m. 603. 
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Manu IX. 188 providae that when women beoomr paUta, the rite 
called ghatasphota {the procedure of which may be seen at 
p. 388 of the HI of Dh. vol, II and in note 1168 in the Appendix 
to this volume) may be performed, but they must be given 
food and raiment and they must be provided with a hut near 
the family house. Yaj. HI. 296 has a similar provision. The 
result is that there is no text which provides that a widow who 
is once unchaste must be deemed unchaste for ever and must 
for ever forfeit her claim even to a starving maintenance even 
if she repents, reforms her ways and gives up an immoral life. 
On the contrary the texts say that widows guilty of adultery 
are purified by penance and may be restored to all their social 
privileges. For example, Manu*®*^ XI, 189 says generally 
about all persons that after they perfmm the appropriate 
prayaicUta, tlroy should not be rebuked or avoided (but should 
be restored to all social intercourse). The Mit. on Yaj. L 72 
expressly says that the abandonment of even such women as 
are referred to in that verse consists in not associating with 
them conjugally and in religious matters, but does not mean 
that they are to be driven out of the house. 

On Yaj, HI. 297 (which states that in the case of women 
there are three peculiarly grave sins viz. adultery with a low- 
caste man, killing the foetus and attempt to murder the 
husband) the Mit. sums up the whole position as follows: (1) 
total abandonment of women for the four grave sins laid down 
in Yas. 21.10 takes place when they do not perform penance; 
(2) women guilty of adultery not of the aggravated kind 
mentioned in Vas. 21.10 are to be given starving maintenance 
that would keep body and soul together and are to be lodged in 
a hut near the house and to be afforded protection (Yaj. L 70 
and HI 296), even if they do not perform the requisite penance. 
But the Mit. is silent as to the claim to maintenance of widows 
that at first led a life of incontinence (but not of the aggrava¬ 
ted kind) and subsequently reformed their ways. But from 
Manu XL 189 it may be inferred that widows not guilty of 

1567. I ^ 

B XI. 189 - 54. 31. envni p. 98 says on VT. 1. 70, yUBIV- 

... i 

1368. g w ru w t: i 

I ftm. pn iirT. I. 72. is na XI. 176. This 

passsqje of tbe MU. it qaoted in Bhikubai v. Hariba 27 Bom. L. R. 13 
at p. 20 (=«49 Bom. 459 at p. 447 ). 
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aggravated adultery that have undergone the proper prayasdUa 
and that return to decent life would have been entitled to 
ordinary * maintenance from the period they turned over a 
new leaf. 

A brief reference to the modern case law on this point 
may be macte here. In Bhikubai v, Hariba^^^^ Sir Lallubhai 
Shah ( after an elaborate examination of ancient and medieval 
authorities and decided cases) held that a widow who had been 
unchaste, but who is proved to have given up the life of un¬ 
chastity is entitled to bare maintenance. In Lakhmickand v. 
Anandi the Privy Council make the general observation j ‘ It 
is true that the right of a Hindu widow to maintenance is 
conditional upon her leading a life of chastity and that she 
loses that right if she becomes unchaste*. In Kisanji v. 
Lakshmi^^'^^ it was held that subsequent unchastity disentitled 
a widow from recovering maintenance, even though it is claim¬ 
able under an agreement made with the deceased [husband’s 
father and brother. In Musammat Ganga v. Ghasita I All. 46 (F. B.) 
it has been held that unchastity does not incapacitate a daughter 
from inheriting strldhana. In Angammal v. Venkata 26 Mad. 
509 the same rule was laid down. 

The illegitimate son born of a ^udra concubine to a man 
of the three higher castes appears to have been held entitled 
to maintenance from very early times. Gaut. 28. 37 provides, 

* the son from a sudra woman of a man (of the three higher 
varnas ) who is without issue receives maintenance (lit. source, 
of maintenance ), if he is obedient, in the same way as a pupil 
might receive ’. And Gautama (28. 43) extends the same rule 
to the offspring of praiiloina unions. Vide p. 601 above and 
note 1135 for the text of Gaut. and Br. on the point. Manu IX. 


1569. Vide Sathyabhama v, Kesavacharya 39 Mad. 658 at p. 660 
where it is said, *But in none of these texts is there any provision fora 
woman who has repented and was subsequently leading an honest life. It 
is not to be presumed from the omission to provide for such a contingency 
that the resumption once made is to be irrevocable and that the fallen 
woman who had reformed is to be denied even a starving allowance \ . Vide 
also Bhikubai v. Hariba 27 Bom. L. R. 13 at pp. 23 and 26 and Ramhumar 
V. Bhagawanta 56 All. 392, 394. 

1570. 27 Bom. L. R. 13=49 Bom. 459. 

1571. 62 1. A. 250 at p. 255. 

1572. 33 Bom .L.R..510. But this case seems to be in conflict with 
the decision in Shivlal v, Bai Sankli 33 Bom. L. R. 490. 
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155 also provides that the son of a man of the three higher c^es 
from a sudra woman (not married to him) is not entitled to share 
in the ancestral estate. Br. (S.B.E. 33 p. 374 v. 31) states that 
an obedient and meritorious son born from a woman of the 
^udra caste to a man who has no other child should get main¬ 
tenance and that the sapindas should divide the rest of the 
wealth of the deceased. Both the Mit. and the V. Mayfikha, 
while explaining Yaj. 11. 133-134 about the rights of the 
illegitimate son of a sudra from a sudra woman, remark that 
one who is begotten on a by a member of the regenerate 

classes is not entitled to a share even at the father’s choice nor 
to a half share after his father’s death but that he is only 
entitled to maintenance. 

There is a good deal of case law on this subject, but much 
of it is irrelevant in this treatise. The right of maintenance 
attaches in the first instance to the separate property of the 
putative father and if the latter leaves no such property but 
was a member of a joint family it attaches to the property of 
the joint family of which the putative father was a member. 

It has further been held that it does not matter if the woman 
was not a dasi (a slave) or a permanent concubine in the 
exclusive keeping of a man or that the intercourse was adult¬ 
erous. It has been also held that the illegitimate son’s right 
to maintenance is a personal right and cannot be transmitted 
to his son and that maintenance has to be provided for him 
till his death(and not merely up to his attaining majority), 

1573. aigyq- c Vf? ... H cited above in n, 1135 and q, by 

IX. 28, vq, (p. 103). This verse of Br. is cited and translated in 

Krishnayyan v, Muttusami 7 Mad. 407 at p. 412 and in Rajam Nath v, 
Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F. B ) at p. 686. 

1574. For the meaning of dasi vide above p, 602 w. 1137. 

1575. W i% I ftgrr. on VT. H. 

133-134 q. above in n, 1136. Vide rq, p. 104 and sy. p, 488 for 

almost the same words. The word does not mean 'bare main^' 

tenance' or * bare necessities of life,' has no reference to the amount of 
maintenance but is used to distinguish it from athsa (share). Vide Hiralal 
V. Meghraj I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 at pp. 787 and 794. 

^576. Ananthaya V. Vishnu 17 Mad. 160; Subramania v. Valu $4 
Mad. 68; Vellaiyap^a v. Natarajan 58 I. A. 402; Hiralal v, Meghraj 
I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 « 40 Bom. L. R. 935. ^ 

1577. Vide Rahi v, Govind 1 Bom. 97. 

1578. Roshan Singh v. Batwant Singh 27 I. A. 51 « 22 All. 191, 

1579. Hargohind v. Dharam Singh 6 All. 329- Kuppav, SingaravelH 
8 . Mad. 325. Hiralal v, Meghraj I. L, K, (1938) Bom. 779. 
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except in Bengal,'^** The fact that the texts employ the word 
sudraputra ” (in the masculine gender) has been interpreted 
by the decided cases as involving that an illegitimate daughter 
is not entitled under Hindu Law to maintenance. Vide Parvaii 
V. Qanpatrao'^^^ and Vellaitjappa v, Natarajan,^^^^ 

Another frequent subject of litigation in modern times has 
been a concubine’s right of maintenance under the Hindu Law. 
It has l)een held that a concubine has no legal right to claim 
maintenance from her paramour during the latter’s lifetime* 
as he can discard her at any time and as she cannot compel 
him to keep her.^^^ So also a Hindu is not entitled to transfer 
joint family property to a concubine for her maintenance during 
his lifetime. But on the death of the paramour a great 
difference is made in the rights of a concubine that was in his 
exclusive keeping till his death. Such a concubine has been. held 
to possess a legal right to maintenance payable out of the 
estate, ancestral or self-acquired as the case may be, in the 
hands of those who take it after the death of the paramour. The 
Tights of women, who are not wives, to maintenance are based 
mainly on two texts, viz. of Narada and Katyayana, that are 
explained in the Mit., the V. Mayukha and other medieval 
works. Narada says:^^®^ ‘ A king devoted to dharma should 
give maintenance to the women ( stri ) of a deceased person 
( when the king succeeds as heir by escheat), except when the 
deceased person is a brahmana*; while Kat. ( 931) states, ^^86 
‘ heirless property goes to the king after keeping aside (wealth 
sufidcient to provide ) for the women ( yosit ), the dependents ( or 
servants) and the funeral rites and sraddhas (of the deceased) 


1580. Nihnoney v, Baneshur 4 Cal. 91, 

1581. 18 Bom. 177, 183, 

1582. 50 Mad. 340, 

1583. Ramanarasu v, Buchamma 23 Mad. 282 ; Ningareddi Vt 
hakshmawa 26 Bom. 163 ; Akku v. Ganesh 47 Bom. L. R. 5 (F. B.) at p. 12. 

1584. Thakur Rab Prasad v. Chhotay Munwan 12 Lucknow 469, 

1585. \ cTc^rmt 

ftRr*. 52). q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 114, to. ui. III, 

p. 535, 

1586. 

q^by fro. on ^n. ii. ii4, to. tit. m. p. 535, it. 
p. 139. This verse is quoted in Savitribai v, Lmmibai 2 Bom. 573 at 
p. 608| Yashvantrao v, Kashibai 12 Bom. 26. 
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Kant, also similarly prescribes (HL 5. p. 161), ‘ the king 
takes heirless property except that of iro^nt/os, setting apart 
(wealth) for the maintenance of women ( of the deceased), for 
funeral rites and for poor or wretched (dependents of the 
deceased) The Mit., the V. Mayukha, the Par. M. and 
others state that the verses of Nar. and Kak refer to avaruddlia- 
sti'i alone, since the word patni (duly wedded wife) does 
not occur therein, but only the words and ^strl There 

has been a great divergence of views in the decided cases about 
the significance of avaruddha s^n. It is generally rendered as 
a concubine or mistress in the exclusive keeping of a person 
till the latter’s death Several conditions are necessary to 
constitute a woman an avamddha stri capable of claiming 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased paramour in the 
hands of his sons or other heirs. In the first place, she must 
have been continuously and exclusively in his keeping till his 
death. How long she should have been thus in his keeping 
cannot be fixed by any hard and fast rules. She must have 
been so long in his keeping continuously till his death that it 
can be said that the connection had become permanent. In 
Bai Nagubai v. Bai Monghibai a period of five years was deemed 
to be sufficient. In the second place the concubine must 
observe sexual fidelity to her deceased paramour after his death 
in order to be able to claim maintenance from the estate in the 
hands of his heirs or successors. In Bai Monghibai v, Bai 
Naguhai'^^'^^ a third condition was laid down viz. that the con¬ 
nection of the concubine with the deceased paramour should be 
perfectly open and recognized and she must have been kept 
practically as a member of the family. But in Bai Nagubai v. 
Bai Monghibai'^^'^'^ the Privy Council overruled the above deci¬ 
sion and held that in order to entitle a mistress to maintenance 
it is not necessary that she should have resided in the same 

1587. I 

I III. 5, p. 161, Dr. Sham Shastri’s translation (p. 205) ‘pro¬ 
perty for which no claimant is found shall go to the king, except the pro¬ 
perty of a woman, of a dead man for whom no funeral rites have been 
performed or of a niggardly man ’ is clearly inaccurate and hardly in con¬ 
sonance with the actual words of the text. 

f 1 ^ 88 . .. 

^ .^ 

I on II. 114. 

1589. Yashvantrao v. Kashibai 12 Bom. 26 at p. 28. 

1590. 24 Bom. L. R. 1009 = 47 Bom. 401. 

1591. 53 I. A. 153 = 50 Bom. 604 = 28 Bom, L, R. 1143, 
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house with the deceased together with his wife and the ordinary 
members of his family. And in Dayavati v, Kesarbai^^^^ it was 
further held that the concubine need not prove that she was 
recognized by the family of the deceased or that his relationship 
with her was known to the family. A further restriction was 
imposed by the case of Anandilal t\ Chaiidrabai^^^^ that the 
intercourse with the paramour should not have been adulterous. 
But this case has been overruled by a recent Full Bench deci¬ 
sion in Akku v, which holds that a permanently kept 

concubine is entitled to be maintained out of the estate of her 
deceased paramour, although she has a husband living (who 
was examined in the case as a witness ), provided she observes 
sexual fidelity to the deceased paramour after his death. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to examine the Sanskrit medieval 
commentaries and digests in order to arrive at a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the expression 'amruddha stri\ Strangely enough, 
the Mit. does not define the word in the section on dayabhaga, 
but only under ‘ stri-sangrahana *. Yaj. 11. 290 provides, ‘ a man 
should be awarded a fine of fifty pavus^ if he has intercourse 
with dasis that are avaruddlid or that are hhuji^a and also 
(other women such as prostitutes and svairhiLis ), even though 
ordinarily they (i. e. dasis and others ) are approachable (with¬ 
out incurring the consequence of punishment)’. The Mit. 
explains that the word ‘ ca * placed after ‘ bhujisyasu * in Yaj. 
II. 290 is meant to include vesyas and svairims along with bhuji- 
syas. Acc. to the Mit the verse prescribes the same fine for 
intercourse with three kinds of women, viz. dasis that are ava- 
ruddha, dasis that are bhujisya and other women such as veiyas 
( who are ordinarily approachable by all males of their own or 
higher castes ) and svainnis ( who abandon their husbands and 
resort at their desire to some other male of their own caste, as 
defined by Yaj. I. 67 ). A woman though originally a veiya or 
a svainv>t may be known to be kept by a man. In that case if 
another man approaches her, Yaj. IL 290 declares that he would 
.be liable to be fined in the same amount as if he approached an 
avaruddha dasi or bhujisya, because being in the keeping of 
another at the time she would be like a wife ( as the other two 
classes do) so far as punishment for approaching a kept woman 
is concerned. This verse is not concerned with the maintenance 


1592. 36 Bom. L. R. 61. 

1593. 48 Bom. 203 = Z6 Bom. L, R, 63. 

1594. 47 Bom. L, R. 5 (F, B.). 
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of women at all. The Mit. here defines ‘ avaruddha d&sl’ as “ a 
slave woman who is prohibited bjr her master from intercourse 
with other men with an order to stay in the master’s house alone 
in order that there may be no loss of attendance (on the mas¬ 
ter ). ” The Mit. defines a bhuji^a dost as ‘ one who is restricted 
(as to enjoyment) to certain definite males ’ ( puru§aniyata~pari- 
grahd bhujisyah It is worthy of note that the Mit. employs 
different phraseology in defining the two words. In defining a 
bhujisya it employs the word ‘ rdyata \ which generally means 
‘fixed or definite’, while in defining ‘avaruddha’ it employs 
the word ‘niruddhah’ meaning ‘prevented or prohibited’. If 
the two words were intended to convey the same meaning, 
there is no reason why the Mit. should not have employed the 
same word ( rdruddha) in defining a bhujisya. The difference 
between an avaruddha dasi and a bhujisyS is that the former is 
ordered to stay in the master’s house, while the bhujisya is not 
so ordered and secondly the avaruddha is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with any one except the master, while the 
bhujisya is not so forbidden, but she is to restrict herself to 
enjoyment by certain specified males (friends or men of the 
master’s family) and not necessarily by the master alone. This 
is the meaning assigned to those words by MitramiSra in his 
commentary‘596 (not his digest) on Yaj. II. 290. The Mit. itself 
indicates the meaning of ‘niyata’by saying elsewhere that owner¬ 
ship springs from certain fixed sources (niyatopayakani svatvam 
on Yaj. II. 114 ). It is respectfully submitted that the Privy 
Council gave a wrong interpretation of the word ‘ avaruddha ’ 
in Bai Nagubai v. Bai Monghibai'^^. Though slavery is now 
abolished in India there is no reason why the two characteris¬ 
tics of avaruddha {viz. staying in the master’s house and being 


1595. Vide note 1134 for VT- H- 290. IW’iRar TSf 

wtPf wnmvrefbirr w i fhsr. on vr. 

II. 290. 

1596. I I ftwiwr 

w Btfiur i wihnS gf3t«v» 

i f5>^w»“ com. on vi- 

11. 290. 

1597. 53 I, A. 153 = 50 Bom. 604. 
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exclusively kept by the master) stated by the Mit. should not 
have been strictly adhered to by the Privy Council, particularly 
when they were holding heirs liable for the maintenance of 
kept mistresses, which is hardly ever allowed in any other 
system of law. With the greatest respect to the Full Bench, it 
must be said they went wrong in holding that bhuji^a means 
* a mistress who is restrained from intercourse with other per¬ 
sons (other than the master) ’ and in holding that the only 
distinction between an avaruddha and a bhujisya is that the 
former is required to stay in the house of the paramour, while 
the latter is not (47 Bom. L. R. at pp, 13 and 22 ). The learned 
judges have not correctly interpreted the word ‘ niyata ’ and 
also the explanation of ‘bhujisya’ given by the Balambhatti 
The meaning of the Balambhatti was misunderstood on account 
of the wrong meaning attached to the word ‘ niyata ’. What 
the Balambhatti means in explaining the definition of bhujisya 
is ‘one who is to be enjoyed by certain definite males only other 
than the master’ (i. e. by the master and also certain defined 
males) and it does not mean ‘who is forbidden to be enjoyed by 
males other than the master ’. 

The F. B. further rely upon a passage of the Mit. in support 
of their conclusion (47 Bom. L. R. at pp. 14 and 22) On the 
question of what properties are impartible, the Mit. on Yaj. IL 
119 quotes Manu IX, 219 viz. ‘ clothes, conveyances, ornaments, 
cooked food, water (wells &c.), women, yogaksema and pastures (or 
ways)—these they declare are impartible.’ The Mit. explanation^^^^ 
of the word ‘ striyah ’ may be translated as follows : ‘ striyah ’ 
here means ‘ female slaves; if they are uneven in number they 
should not be divided by taking their price into consideration^ 
but they are to be made to work in turns (for the separated 
members of the family), but as regards women kept by the 
father such as svairinis and the rest, they are not to be divided by 
the sons even though they be even in number It is difficult 
to see how this passage supports the Full Bench decision. That 


1598. I 3 ^ I 

on II. 290, 
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passage can be explained in two or three different ways. In the 
first place, the Mit. having itself clearly distinguished and 
defined three classes, viz. avaruddha, bhujisya and svairinis 
(together with vesyas also) it cannot be lightly supposed that 
elsewhere it gives up that distinction. Therefore it would be 
difficult to say that here (on Yaj. U. 119 ) the Mit. means that 
svairinis are also the same as avaruddhas. Hence the inter¬ 
pretation should be that women who are avaruddha (kept 
exclusively by the father) and even other women also like 
svairinis (who had sexual connection with the father though 
not as avaruddha ) should not be divided i. e. a ‘ ca ’ should be 
understood after * svairinyadyah Or it is possible to hold that 
the word ‘ avaruddha ’ in that passage is not employed in the 
strict technical sense ( as defined by the Mit. on Yaj. IL 290 ), 
but in its etymological sense meaning ‘women who are svairinis 
and the like that are taken into his harem (or under his protec¬ 
tion ) by the father should not be divided \ This interpretation 
derives support from the explanation offered by the SubodhinI 
( which is repeated almost verbatim by the Balambhatti) about 
the text of Gautama quoted by the Mit. that ‘ sainyukta ’ 
in Gaut. means ‘enjoyed’ or ‘confined’ (in the house). 
This shows that the words ‘ruddha* and ‘avaruddha* were 
used in the etymological sense by distinguished writers. The 
Sm. C. II. p. 321 while explaining the word ‘ ruddha * in Manu 
IX. 12 applied to a wife guilty of adultery explains it as mean¬ 
ing ‘ confined in a part of the house ’ ( grhe avaruddham ). 
When the Mit. states ( p. 811) that the verses of Nar. and Kat.^ 
refer to avaruddha stri it follows that these verses do not refer 
to bhujisya, who would therefore be deemed not entitled to 
maintenance at all. 

There is a large body of caselaw about the right of a 
widow in a joint Hindu family to reside in the family house, 
about the right of a daughter-in-law against her deceased- 
husband’s father who has no ancestral property in his hands 
and against the heirs of the father-in-^law, about the amount of 
maintenance to be allowed to a widow and about the rate at 
which arrears of maintenance are to be allowed, about the 
period for which arrears may be awarded, about making the 
maintenance a charge on the estate in the hands of the heirs, 
about varying the rate of maintenance fixed by a decree or an 
agreement &c. These are not quite germane to the present 
volume, particularly because most of the decisions on these 
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matters are not based on the words of the smrtis or of the medieval 
digests, but are based on logic and principles of justice and 
equity. -But there? is one matter which deserves a passing 
reference. Ancient Hindu Law attached the highest spiritual 
importance to the payment of debts ( vide pp. 414-417 above ). 
Therefore debts contracted by a Hindu are held by the Courts to 
take precedence over the right of maintenance of a man’s wife, 
his infant child or his widow after his death. Similarly debts 
contracted by the jnanager of the joint family of which the 
widow’s husband was a member would take precedence over the 
widow’s right of maintenance, provided the debts were for the 
benefit of the family or were for legal necessity. 

The last vyavaharapada is prakirnaka^ which is defined by 
Visnu Dh. S. 42. 1 as ‘ miscellaneous * (yadanuktam tat pra- 
kirnakam) or by Nar. as matters that were to be set in motion 
by the king himself ( vide note 331). These have been dealt 
with above and do not require any further treatment here. 


At the end of this section on Vyavahara it would not be 
out of place to say a few words about wills. Owing to the joint 
family system and the custom of adoption testamentary dis¬ 
positions did not come into vogue in ancient India. Among the 
many kinds of documents (lekhya) mentioned by Kaut., Br., Kat. 
and others cited above there is no term for a document which can 
convey the idea of a modern will. But it need not be supposed 
that the idea had not at all dawned upon the minds of people 
before the advent of the British Wills were known amohg 
Mahomedans and contact with them would naturally suggest 
the idea of a will. Oral or written instructions by a man 
expecting death to his heirs intended to affect the disposal of 
his property must have been given occasionally and should not 


1600. Vide Lakshman v, Satyabhamabai 2 Bom. 494 at pp. 499, 505 ; 
Radhabai v. Gopal 45 Bom. L. R. 980 at p. 991. 

1601. In Nagalutchmee Utnmal v, Gopoo' Nadaraja 6 Moo. I. A, 
p. 309 the P. C. said (at p. 344): *It must be allowed that in the ancient 
Hindu Law, as it was understood through the whole of Hindustan, testa¬ 
mentary instruments in the sense affixed by English lawyers to that expres¬ 
sion were unknown ; and it is stated by a writer of authority (Sir Thomas 
Strange ) that the Hindoo language has no terms to express what we mean 
by a will. But it does not necessarily follow that what in effect though not 
in form are testamentary instruments which are only to come Jnto operation 
and affect property after the death of the maker of the instrument were 
equally unknown. 
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be supposed to have been entirely unknown. Verses 341-359 of 
the Rajatarahgini IV. appear to embody the political testament 
of king Lalitaditya of Kashmir in the first half of the 8th 
century. Kat. (566) makes a very near approach to the modern 
conception of a will^^^ jjq says, ‘ if a gift was promised by a 
man for a religious purpose whether when in good health or 
when afflicted with disease, the son should be made to pay it, if 
the father dies without giving it over.’ Here the mere declara¬ 
tion of the intention of a person was mad^ enforceable after his 
death against the son or other heir. Brhaspati’s verse saying 
that a promise or direction to take effect after the death of the 
promisor was not ordinarily enforceable has already been 
quoted above ( n. 823 ). In the quarterly of the Bharata-itihasa-* 
saihsodhaka Mandala of Poona, vol. XX p. 210 (for May 1940 ) 
there is a letter ( dated 1775 A. D.) written by one Naro Babaji, 
who, after referring to his illness, provides on a generous scale 
for his funeral and sraddha expenses and makes dispositions in 
favour of his daughter-in-law, of another widow, and for the 
marriage of his kinsman’s sons and distribution of the balance 
of his assets^^^. 


I q. by p. 782. 1 % p. 16, p. 206. ‘ 
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One of the earliest wills to come before the British Indian 
Cburtswas that of the notorious Umichand^^^ (who died in 
1758 A. D.). Bengal Regulation XI of 1793 recognized by 
section VI the power of a Hindu proprietor to make a will or 
declaration giving, prior or subsequent to 1st July 1794, his 
entire landed estate to his eldest son or next heir or other son or 
heir or to any person or persons. In a Bombay case the will of 
a Hindu made in 1789 is referred to A Pundit of the 
Recorder’s court of Bombay gave it as his opinion in 1812 A.D., 
‘there is no mention of wills in our Shaster; therefore they ought 
not to be made ’ ( vide Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. II p. 449 )* 
In I, L. R. (1940) 1 Cal. 415 at p. 424 the Privy Council observe 
that the Hindu will in its present form is a development since 
the middle of the 18th century. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to dilate on the modern 
Acts dealing with Testamentary dispositions such as the Indian 
Succession Act (Act 39 of 1925 ). 

Now that the foregoing lengthy presentation of the ancient 
and medieval Hindu judicial procedure and substantive law has 
been brought to a .close a few general observations may be 
indulged in here. The Hindu Law of pleading and evidence 
compares favourably with similar laws of many other countries 
and has extorted the admiration and encomiums of such 


( Continued from the last page ) 
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The rest gives a bistory of the family and how the testator earned his 
fortune. 

1604. The will is set out in an English translation in W. A. Montrion’s 
* The Hindu Will in Bengal ’ (Calcutta, 1870) pp. 9ff. 

I6QS. Vid^Jugmohandat v. Sir Uan^cMca 10 Bom, S28, 
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Eminent Jurists and Judges as Sir William Jones, Sir Thomas 
Strange and others. Tor example, Sir Thomas Strange in 
‘ Hindu Law * (1830) vol.' I observes (at p. 311), “ sufficient be it 
to observe that Hindu pleading was noticed with commendation 
by Sir William Jones and that, with some trifling exceptions, 
the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most part, distin¬ 
guished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that 
determines the competency and designates the choice of wit¬ 
nesses with the manner of examining and the credit to be given 
them; as well as by the solemn earnestness with which the 
obligation of truth is urged and inculcated; insomuch that 
less cannot be said of this part of their law than that it will be 
read by every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and 
delight, as it may be studied by him to advantage. Even the 
pious perjury which it has been supposed to sanction^^sa being 
resolvable after all into no greater liberty than what our juries 
(not indeed with perfect approbation) have long been allowed to 
take, where the life of a prisoner on trial before them is at 
stake; credit is to be given to the pregnant brevity of the Hindu 
oath viz. ‘what you know.. .declare at large and with truth’ (Manu 
Vin. 80 ); as also to the noble warning, with which the subject as 
detailed by Manu is ushered in, that ‘ either the court must not 
be entered by judges, parties and witnesses or law and truth 
must be openly declared’ (Manu VIII. 13).” The medieval 
digests made a very near approach to the modern ideal of 
equality of ail men before the law. How even in the 20th 
century the much vaunted equality before the law of all people 
in England is ^ar from being achieved and how it often proves 
quite illusory where the poor or the labouring classes are 
concerned is well brought out in a book entitled ‘ Justice in 
England ’ by a Barrister published by Victor Gollancz in 1938, 
especially in chapters I and VI. The Hindu jurists evolved 
tolerably clear and sound ideas about contracts, debts, deposits 
and pledges, sales, mortgages and gifts of immovable properties, 
developed a system of joint family rights and liabilities and 
laid down a peculiar law of inl^eritance and succession to males 
and females. The Hindu system of inheritance and succession 


1605a. This is a reference to the texts of Gaut. 23.29, the Mahabharata, 
Manu, Yajhavalkya and others cited on p. 353 above. Sir William Jones re¬ 
marks (in Works, vol. VIII p. 445, ed. of 1807): *In the great system of 
contracts and -the common intercourse between man and man, the Footer 
[Pothil) of the Indians and the Digest of the Romans are by no meant 
dissimilar*. 
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pursues a middle course. It does not distribute the estate of a 
deceased person simultaneously among several heirs as under 
the Mahomedan Law (where the widow, the father, mother, 
sons and daughters of a man take the estate together if they are 
all alive at the time ). Nor did the Hindu system confine the 
descent to a single person among a group of heirs of the same 
degree and sex as in the English system before 1926 ( where the 
eldest son succeeded to the real estate of an intestate person). 

It has further been seen how the ancient and medieval 
Hindu rules as to debts, adoption, partition and inheritance 
have been moulded for over a century by Legislation and by 
decisions of the Privy Council and the Courts in India. Many 
persons feel that the time has now arrived for the codification of 
Hindu Law. A Committee presided over by Sir B. N. Rau has 
prepared a draft code which attempts to codify certain branches 
of Hindu Law. From several quarters there has been vehement 
opposition to this draft code. The objections raised are many. 
It is not possible to deal here with the several objections in 
detail. But some of them which raise questions of fundamental 
importance will have to be briefly stated and answered. The 
first objection is that in view of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 1858 the Indian Legislature should not interfere with the 
customs and usages of the people that are part and parcel of the 
Hindu religious system. But this objection is hollow and 
unsubstantial and conveniently ignores what has happened 
during the last hundred years or so. All that the Queen pro¬ 
claimed was: ‘ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion we disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose 
our convictions on any of our subjects. We desire it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authofity under us that they 
abstain from all irderfet'ence ivith the religious belief or worship of 
any of oar subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ Not¬ 
withstanding the noble sentiments expressed here, the Indian 
Legislature both before and after the proclamation passed 
numerous laws that more or less impinged upon or affected the 
religious theories, sentiments and practices of millions of 
Hindus ! The following is a list of some of the important laws 
of this character which will convince any one of the fact that 
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people have always submitted to laws passed by the Governor- 
General or the Legislature that prevented them from carrying 
out their cherished ideas and practices; Regulation XVII of 
1829 which declared the practice of Sati illegal and a crime 
punishable by the courts; the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
(XXI of 1850) ; Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act ( XV of 1856, 
which legalises the marriages of Hindu widows notwithstanding 
any custom or interpretation of the Hindu Law to the contrary); 
the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860, which makes sexual inter¬ 
course by a man with his own wife that is under thirteen years 
of age punishable as rape ); the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(XIX of 1929), which makes the marriage of a male below 18 and 
of a female below 14 punishable as a crime; the Hindu Inheri¬ 
tance (Removal of Disabilities) Act (XII of 1928) which sets aside 
the Mitaksara rules about exclusion from partition and inherit¬ 
ance except in the case of those that have been lunatics or 
idiots from birth; the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment 
Act (II of 1929, which enables the son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son to succeed under the Mitaksara 
in that order after the paternal grandfather and before a 
father’s brother ); the Hindu Gains of Learning Act (XXX of 
1930 ); the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (XVItl 
of 1937, which enables the widow of a deceased member of a 
joint Hindu family to succeed to the interest of her husband in 
the joint family property and to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s separate property for the same share as that of a son). 
The Privy Council claimed more than 70 years ago that ‘ the 
British Government by virtue of its sovereign power asserted, 
as the former rulers of the country had done, the right to visit 
endowments of this kind (viz. temples) and to prevent and 
redress abuses in their management * ( Rajah Muttu Ramalinga v. 
Perianayagum 1 L A. 209 at p. 232 ). Non-Hindu Judges of the 
Privy Council and the High Courts have been interpreting and 
laying down the Hindu Law for over a hundred years and on 
many points the law declared by them has thoroughly changed 
the law of the smrtis and digests. If all this has been allowed 
to happen without hardly a demur, there is apparently no 
satisfactory or convincing reason why an elected Indian Legisla¬ 
ture the majority of whose members are likely to be Hindus 
should not pass an Act dealing with Hindu Law. 

Anotlier objection raised even by some retired judges of 
the High Court is that the present system of laying down the 
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Hindu Law by means of judicial decisions is quite satisfactory 
and there is no need of a code of Hindu Law* This objection 
merely shows that change is rather a painful process for most 
men. The present method may be a veritable El Dorado or 
paradise for lawyers and busy bodies fomenting longdrawn 
litigations. One must stand appalled at the colossal expendi¬ 
ture of time, labour and money which must have been involved 
during the last hundred years or more in fighting out doubtful 
points of Hindu Law from the lowest court to the Privy Council. 
It not unfrequently happens that after a point had been settled 
by a Full Bench decision of a High Court and after common 
people and lawyers had followed the law thus settled for fifty 
years the Privy Council upsets the decision on an appeal by an 
enterprising litigant. For example, the Bombay High Court 
decided in 1879 in Ramji v, Ohamaii (6 Bom. 498 ) that the adop¬ 
tion by the widow of a deceased co-parcener, who had not her 
husband’s express authority to adopt, was invalid, if made with¬ 
out the consent of the surviving co-parceners. But in 1932 the 
Privy Council held that Ramji v, Ghamau was wrongly decided 
and that a widow can adopt without her husband’s express 
authority and even in the teeth of the opposition of the sur¬ 
viving members of her husband’s family. And when an appeal 
was made to the principle of ‘ stare decisis ’ the Privy Council 
was pleased to observe, ‘ It was pressed on their Lordships that 
Ramji v. Ghamau had been accepted and acted upon in the 
Presidency of Bombay since 1879 and that the decision should 
not be disturbed. But this is a belated appeal. It should 
have been made when Yadav v, Namdeo was before the Board.’ 
To ordinary minds this dictum, speaking with the utmost 
respect, appears strange. If for some reason or other a certain 
line of argument is not placed before the Privy Council by 
the counsel of a private party and a wrong decision is given, 
is it to be supposed that all litigants are to be precluded 
from trying to set the wrong decision right for all time to 
come ? The Privy Council has not seldom set right a wrong 
decision given by the Board in a prior appeal. In Sahu Ram v, 
Bhup Singh 44 I. A. 126 the Privy Council held that the pious 
duty of the son to discharge his father’s or grandfather’s debts 
does not attach while the father or grandfather is alive; 
but in Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 I. A. 129 the Privy 
Council held ( at p. 134 ) that the pious duty is always there 
irrespective of the question whether the father or grandfather is 
alive or dead. 
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Otbers opine that one Code for the whole of India is not 
and cannot be a practicable proposition. In support of their 
objection they rely on the existence of the several schools of law 
now prevalent in the whole of India. If India desires to be a 
self-governing political unity in the future, there is a com¬ 
pelling reason why it should be governed by a single Code of 
Hindu Law, as it has been gov erned and will be governed in 
other substantial provinces of law by codes applicable to all 
alike. That will help in the direction of solidarity and will be 
of some use in doing away with fissiparous tendencies. There 
are really'only two schools of Hindu Law. And the unification 
of Hindu Law will be helped by the abolition of the right by 
birth which is the cornerstone of the Mitaksara school and 
which the draft Hindu Code seeks to abolish. Many people 
are vehemently opposed to the change. But they forget that* 
what with the rule that any member of a joint Hindu family 
may alienate his interest for value, what with the Gains of 
Learning Act, the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act and 
other enactments, the real core of the ancient Hindu family 
system has been removed and only the outer moribund shell 
remains (vide p. 604 above). Some are opposed to giving along 
with sons a share to daughters, particularly to married daugh¬ 
ters. But here a compromise may be effected by allowing a 
share to unmarried daughters alone (as Yaj. 11. 124 and the 
Mitaksara thereon expressly provide ). 

Another provis ion in the draft Hindu Code which has come 
in for severe animadversion is the provision that a woman 
even when taking by inheritance an estate from a male or by 
partition should be held to become absolute owner thereof. In 
the first place, if a man’s agnate of the 13th degree or a male 
cognate up to the 5th degree takes an estate absolutely and may 
squander it away as he' pleases, one fails to see why his own 
widow should not have a like power in the 20th century, what¬ 
ever may have been the view of ancient works. In the second 
place, this objection can be met by means of a compromise, viz. 
that a widow inheriting her husband’s estate will take only a 
limited estate if at the time of her husband’s death any one of 
the compact series of heirs or any direct lineal descendant of 
hei;husband (such as a son’s daughter or daughter’s daughter) 
be alive, but she will take an absolute estate if none of these 
exists. Such a compromise should allay all fears about the 
widow unfairly disposing of the estate against near relations 
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like the daughter or daughter’s son or husband’s brother &c. 
There are numerous other objections, but they are in matters 
of detail and if once it is agreed that there should be a Code of 
Hindu Law passed by the Indian Legislature these matters of 
detail may be adjusted to the satisfaction of most people. 

Similarly serious objections are raised to the provisions of 
the Code as regards marriages and divorce. The draft code 
proposes to do away with the prohibitions based on sameness of 
gotra and pravara. This is a desirable change and being 
optional should not be opposed. Some reasons for this change 
have been advanced in H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 498. Besides, this 
provision will affect only a small percentage of the Hindu popu¬ 
lation. Similarly the insistence on monogamy is opposed by 
many. In this case some compromise may be arrived at as 
regards classes to whom two wives are an economic advantage. 
The provisions about divorce have been overdue. Among the 
higher castes no divorce has been allowed on any ground what¬ 
ever. Many hard cases occur where there is no redress and 
the draft code proposes to give relief in such cases. 

On the most contentious subject of adoption the draft code, 
it is satisfactory to note, has made certain provisions which are 
in line with the suggestions put forth by me in note 1338a above. 

Compelling reasons exist why Hindu Law should be codi¬ 
fied as early as possible. Men naturally desire that they 
should have easy access to the laws by which they are to be 
governed in all their actions, dealings and relations. It is 
hardly a commendable or desirable state of things that-people 
should be forced to consult lawyers or bulky textbooks every 
now and then and even in small and simple matters. The 
general outlines and provisions of Hindu Law must be within 
easy reach of every intelligent or inquiring Hindu. This can 
only happen if there is a code for all Hindus or, if that is 
deemed impracticable for the present, at least for a large pro¬ 
vince or for a number of provinces. 
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.SADACARA 

CUSTOMS AND MODERN CUSTOMARY LAW^^ 

From Gautama downwards many writers dilate upon the 
sources of dharma. Gautama 1.1-2 states: ‘ the Veda is the 
source ( mula) of dharma and also the tradition ( or smrtis) 
and practice of those who know the Veda *. Similarly Ap. Dh. S. 
(L 1.1.1-2 ) says: ‘ we shall propound the acts (that produce 
merit) which are evolved from conventions and practices; the 
authority (for finding out the dharmas ) are the conventions of 
those who know the dharma and the Vedas Vas. 1. 4-7 pro¬ 
vides: ‘dharma is declared by the Vedas and Smrtis; On 
failure of these two the practice of the sistas is the authority 
(for finding out what dharma is); a sista however is one 
whose heart is free from (worldly ) desires and (only ) such 
acts of sistas are (to be held as) dharma for which no ( worldly 


1606. This chapter and the next represent, with a few minor additions, 
two of the four lectures I delivered in November 1944 at the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity as the Sir Lallubhai Shah Lecturer. I am thankful to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University for permission to incorporate these two lectures 
in this volume, 

1606a. I ^ I »n. I. 1-2; aisna: 

I ’WM ' am- 1. 1.1-3; 

I rib: i 

gntofi qn: I I. 4-7; gra: ^ I 

mm: II ?r. I. 7; m 

I m ll wg I. 6. f ^ explains mula in 

Gant, as pramana and as ‘ H ^ 

I snmRr: 

I mimipift «m:. According to 

him means relating to practices based upon agreements or 

conventions. Manu distinguishes between sila and acara. The first means, acc. 
to Kulluka and others, such moral qualities as * devotion to learning, to 
gods and to parents * &c. mentioned in Harita (quoted by Kulluka). All 
commentators connect *svasya’ in Manu II. 12 and Yaj. I. 7 with 
•priyam’, but Pandit Gattulal connects it with * sadacara ’ which means 
according to him *sampradaya* (in Satsiddhantamirtanda I. 5 p, 49, Nif. 
ed. 1942). 
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or secular) cause ( or motive) can be assigned Manu n. 6 
and Yaj. L 7 declare that Veda (or sruti), smrti and the 
practices of the good are the principal sources of dharma. The 
words epiployed in these works are iila^ samaya, acara or sadacara 
or iistdcara^^'^ (the latter three meaning the same thing)- 
Ap. employs both words viz. samaya and acara, the first of which 
probably means ‘ agreement or convention or usage’, while the 
latter means ‘ custom The word ‘ custom ’ now conveys the 
idea of some antiquity, while Usage or convention does not 
necessarily convey that idea. A usage may be recent or it may 
be established by agreement among a certain class of persons 
(such as traders or craftsmen ). We have to see what is meant 
when it is said that acara or iistdcara or sadacara is the source 
( mula ) of dharma. An indication of the meaning is furnished 
by the word pramana employed by Ap. and Vas. The meaning 
is that just as the revealed books >( Veda) and the smrtis 
authoritatively lay down what dharma is, so also in our quest 
to find out what dharma is in the varying circumstances of life 
the practices of those who may be called sistas furnish us with 
the necessary criterion or norm i. e. Sistacara is the touchstone 
for judging whether an act is in consonance with what the 
sastras require us to do. The theory of the ancient writers was 
that the smrtis were based on parts of Veda (that consists of 
mantras and Brahmana texts ) which though formerly existent 
are not now extant or available, that similarly the practices of 
those who were learned in the Vedas and were deemed to be 
Sistas must be inferred to have been based on portions of Veda 
not now available. This theory was advanced by such ancient 

1607. As to the qualifications of sistas, vide H. of Dh, vol. II, pp. .971- 

72 where references are given to Baud. Dh. S., Manu, the MatsyapursiM and 
a few other worts. The Tai. Up. I.. 11 contains perhaps the oldest extant 
indication as to who should be regarded as sistas, though that word itself 
is not used, ^ m ^ i % ^ arrST^TT: 

^ cT^lT 1 31^- 

... ^ ^ i. 

1608. Vide Dalglish v, Guzuffer 23 Cal. 427, 429 and Sariatullah v. 
Prqn Nath 26 Cal. 184, 187 for the meaning of usage in modern enactments 
as distinguished from ‘custom*. In Juggomohun Ghose v. Mantckchund 
7 Moo. I. A. 264 at p. 282 (mercantile) usage is sharply distinguished from 
custom in that the former need not possess the characteristics of antiquity, 
uniformity and notoriety that the latter must possess. 
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writers as and was taken up by many subsequent works. 

Manu II. 7 also states that whatever dharma has been ordained 
for any person by Manu, all that has been entirely declared in 
the Veda for the Veda is full of all knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this nor is it ever meant that all practices of 
Vistas are authoritative in matters of dharma. The qualifica¬ 
tion was added that where the practices of sistas are clearly 
referable to or are prompted by a seen motive or by the desire 
to secure pleasure, there they are not authoritative. Manu 
(n. 18) restricted the word sadacara to the customs handed 
down from generation to generation among the four varnas 
and the mixed castes in the country called by him Brahma- 
varta (II. 17 ). But many other writers did not so restrict it in 
this way. 

We have to distinguish between what are called the sources 
( mula or pramaria ) of dharma and the sthanas of dharma ( Yaj. 
L3 and 7).^^^® The former indicate to the inquiring spirit 
what dharma is {i. e. they are what are called jnapaka hetu ), 
while the latter must be studied as aids by the expounders of 
dharma in order to correctly grasp what dharma is, i. e. the 
different lores (other than Veda and smrti) are not directly 
the sources of dharma, but are only mediately so. This distinc¬ 
tion is an ancient one as even Gautama XI. 19 provides that 
the king is helped in his administration of justice by the Veda, 
the dharmasastras, the auxiliary lores ( angas), the Upavedas 
and the Purana.^®^^ 

The position of the Purvamimarhsa in relation to the 
authpritativeness of smrtis and customs requires careful and 


1609. \ wigrofnKr 

* 3 TT’>T* U. I. 4 . 12. 8 , 10-13. The first sutra may be used for 
explainiDg Vas. I. 4 ; means * that has a known or perceptible 

worldly motive such as covetousness'. Vide note 1653 below. Compare 
I, 3. 7 3?f^r ^ quoted below. 

1610. I ^ 

^ 5 : 5 ^ t) ’qrr. I. 3, on which says, ^ 1 timf^ ^ 

while explains. ‘ 

^ srff^fRr On i. 7 

^ cTFvw I 

1611; ^ 1 *n. XI, 19. 
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detailed consideration. In I. 3. 1-2 Jaimini considers the 
question whether such smrti injunctions as * one should perform 
the Astaka ^raddhas or ’ one should construct a tank or 
set up a prapa (place for free distribution of water to thirsty 
travellers’), or ‘ tufts of hair should be kept on the head ’ (at 
caula according to the gotra) are authoritative and establishes 
the conclusion that they are authoritative, since such smrti 
injunctions equally with Vedic ones are addressed to the same 
persons (viz. the followers of the Veda) who have to act 
according to them. The idea is that those who perform the acts 
expressly enjoined by the Veda are also seen to perform the 
acts enjoined by such smrtis as that of Manu and therefore the 
principal reason why these smrtis are authoritative is the fact 
that those who know the Veda accept these smrtis as authorita¬ 
tive and hold fast by them, as Medhatithi on Manu 11. 6 says 
citing some verses from his own work called Smrtiviveka. 
Sahara endeavours to show that there are indications ( linga) in 
the Vedic texts pointing to the existence of what is prescribed in 
the smrtis e. g. he cites the Vedic verse ‘yam janah’ as indicative 


I. 3. 1-2. The word is here used in the sense of 

. about be says 

‘ VT ^HTT: I ^ That verse is, 

This occurs in 3TTq, h. ^T- H. 10 . 27, in HI. 2 and in 

III. 10. 2 where we have ^ ^gri: etc. Acc. to snrr^ the topic of Jai. I. 3. 1-2 
is not such smrti texts as those on Astaka, but the Vedic verse ^RT: itself. 
The p. 126 adds ‘ 

^Rnt^sTT I 

». The word in the sutra is explained in the 

as ‘ 3TTlr^7^T^Rt 

gjf^FVTcS?RI^5R>i3[» (on 1.3. 4 p. 27); while the (p. 125) 

proposes also another explanation ‘ 
ctTfT^fftRTET f^rST^ ^R^^ 

1613. Vide Asv, Gr. II. 4. 1 £f., San. Gr. III. 12-14, Par. Gr. III. 3 
for Astaka sraddhas. Passages of the smrtis about tanks and prapas are set 
out in H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 889-890. For tufts of hair kept in caula vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 261 and 264, 

1614. Iitli! I « 

quoted in the on I. 3. 2; ‘ • 

s(v^: ST 'sni ^ I —wn”»ra>not <ift3igs i 

' giR: jrf^ « q. from by itvi. on ng. II. 6. 
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of astakas, Jig. X. 4. 1 of prapas, Jig. VI. 75.17 of tufts of 
hair. The objection may be stated as follows.—The smrtis 
are composed by human authors (i. e. they are paumseya) 
and so have no independent authority in matters of dharma, 
as a man may say what is either false or mistaken. If it 
be said that the smrtis really propound what is stated by 
the Veda, then they are practically superfluous and useless, 
and not being Veda they should be* discarded (anapeksa ) 
To this the reply is that smrtis are generally authoritative, 
as they must be held to be based on Veda because they are 
composed by men (like Manu) who were followers of the Veda> 
because what the smrtis lay down has been consistently 
followed from generation to generation by the sistas and 
because it is possible to regard the Veda as their source. To 
the question why the Vedic passages on which the smrti rules 
are postulated to have been based are not seen or found by us 
several answers were proposed by different writers. One view 
was that just as Vedic indications about locks of hair lead to 
the inference of sruti texts enjoining the keeping of tufts on 
the head, so the fact of the existence of such rules leads to the 
inference that sruti must have contained injunctions corres¬ 
ponding to all smrti prescriptions. Kumarila raises objections 
to this view. Inference is based on perception ( pratyaksa) 
and invariable concomitance ( vyapti ). There is no vyapti 
between the smrtis and sruti texts that are never found pro¬ 
nounced by any one, so no inference is possible and it would 
be like one blind man following another.'^^^ Manu must have 
composed his smrti on finding that acaryas preceding him 
performed certain acts as based on Veda. These last must have 
believed that their predecessors also acted on the same belief 
Hence there is what is called an ‘ andha-parampara ’ on this 
hypothesis. And further this hypothesis of the inference of 
Sruti in all cases is opposed to perception, since as a n^atter of 
fact hundreds of Sruti passages are known that can be the basis 
of corresponding smrti texts. Another view is ( and Kumarila 
holds that it is somewhat better than the preceding view ; that 
one should infer that the Vedic passages that were the basis of 
smrtis are lost (Utsanna or pralina). Some support is lent to 
this by such Vedic texts as ‘ ananta vai vedah ’ (Tai. Br. Ill 10. 


^ 1615. I ^ ft ^ 

I. 3. 2 . 
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11) and by Ap. Dh. S. L 4. 12. 10. Even this view is not 
acceptable to the Tantravartika and most of the Mimarhsakas. 
The objection against the 2nd view is raised as follows. Even 
Bauddhas and other heretical sects would advance the 
argument that their works also are based on sruti texts that are 
now lost, and any one may regard anything as authoritative by 
pretending that the basic vedic texts are lost. Further the 
Mimamsa view that the Veda is eternal {nitya) would be 
refuted if it were admitted that some portion of the Veda is lost. 
There is not much difference between the first view and the 
second view. Therefore Kumarila propounds the third view viz. 
that smrtis are to be inferred as based on Vedic texts that are 
already in existence If an objection is raised against this 
hypothesis that it must be explained why such Vedic texts (the 
bases of smrtis) are not seen or found, the Tantravartika 
replies in a famous karika that as the Yeiiosakhas (the several 
branches of the Veda) are scattered about (in various countries), 
as men (followers of the Veda) are negligent and unmindful 
(i. e. they do not visit all the countries and so are unable to 
have a complete knowledge of all Vedic texts ) and as several 
rules are declared in different contexts even when occurring in 
the same Sakha ( and not at one place ) it is not always possible 
to point out the Vedic sources of smrti texts. If an objector 
were to ask: ‘why were not the Vedic passages themselves 
(that are the sources of smrti rules) embodied bodily into the 
smrtis,’ Kumarila replies that this was not done from the fear 
of the loss of the correct arrangement of the Vedic texts as 
traditionally handed down. The Veda is principally concerned 

1616. ^ 5 rfcT: mim 

p. 163; ^ 

\ q. by HITT, on ng II. 6. 

1617. HITT t * 

g %T%<5^^^T^TirRTRTH% I %^Tf%ftTfH%HT^^THriTT: 

5^WcTt I TTc5^IH^T W ^ 

HT^: I ?r3T 
ft#jT: viWi * ^ 

qr I cTsr on^, I. 3. 2. p. 164. For &c. vide 

II. 5. 1. 5 and for &c, t. II. 6. 10. 2 (q. in H. of Dh, 

vol. II p. 803 n. 1917 and p. 151 n. 346 respectively). 
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with sacrifices, though now and then there are rules addressed to 
men for regulating conduct only. People would only study the 
Vedic sentences contained in the smrtis (that are concerned 
principally with conduct) where they would be arranged in a 
different order according to subjects and there would thus be 
loss of the arrangement of the Veda as originally delivered, 
Visv^upa^^^® ( on Yaj. I 7) quotes the above verse of Kumarila 
and states that there are thousands of smrti rules that have 
their source in the Veda; he and Kumarila instance the rules 
against talking with ( or coming in contact with) a woman in 
her monthly illness or the rule against assaulting a brahmana, 
or the rule about the sin of killing an atreyl woman &c. 
Medhatithi on Manu II. 6 has an elaborate discussion on this 
very topic and quotes several verses from his own work called 
Smrtiviveka^^^^. He does not approve of the first two views and 
follows Eumarila’s view. Mlmaihsa writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi say that Manu and other authors of smrtis 
brought together for easy comprehension matters that are 
scattered about in the various Vedic texts, that are either not 
known to the students of the several sakhas or that cannot be 
brought together by men of ordinary or weak intellect. 

The general proposition that smrtis are authoritative being 
established, a further question arises. What is to happen if a 
smrti rule conflicts with the rule of the Veda ? Jaimini deals 


1618 . ft mV: hPcT ^ 

II ^ H ftRr: ii 

^ ftv^^ I h on 

I. 7. pp. 14-15. 
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with this question in L 3. 3 - 4 , ^^20 which form a topic that states 
an exception to the general rule contained in Jai. 13.1-2. Sahara 
gives three instances where there is apparently a conflict 
between the prescriptions of the sruti and those of smrtis. The 
Veda says,‘the priest should chant (the stotra) after touching 
the audumbarl post while smrti says ‘ the whole of the audum- 
barl post should be covered with cloth*. The Veda says ‘^ne to 
whom a son has been born and whose hair is still dark (and has 
not turned grey) should consecrate the Vedic fires *, while smrti 
says ‘^a man should observe Vedic studenthood for 48 years’ ; 
the Veda says ‘ when the Agnisomiya rite is finished then one 
may eat (the food prepared) in the house of the sacrificer 
while smrti says ‘ the food of one who has undergone diksa for 
a sacrifice may be eaten after he purchases the soma plant *. 
In these cases the proposition enunciated by Jaimini is that' in 
case of conflict (between an express sruti rule and a smrti rule) 
the smrti rule should be discarded, for when there is no conflict 
( with an express sruti) inference may be made (that a smrti 
rule is based upon some Vedic text).’ The examples may be 
explained as follows: The ‘ audumbarl * is a post of udumbara 
planted in the sacte in the performance of the Agnistoma; the 
stotras (other than Bahispavamana) are chanted near the 
audumbarl post in the sadas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1155 for 
the fixing of the audumbara post in the sadas and p. 1185 for 
the chanting of stotras near the audumbarl. If the whole of the 
post be covered with cloth, it would not be possible to touch the 
post, but only the cloth would be touched. So there is contra¬ 
diction. If a man is to consecrate Vedic fires when he has a son 
and his hair is dark, he must be between about 20 and 40 (i. e. a 
young man), but if a man were to observe brahmacarya for 

1620. 1 1 Ir. i. 3.3-4; ^ 

I cTcsmrw 1 arw: 1 

... » 

1621. For &C. vide I. 2. 1-5 

I ST^5T ^ I g f OT Fc T WT 

t. For &c. vide siUI. U. 

I. 6. 18. 16 and 23 ^ >. It may be noted 

that 31TR. mentions also several other vie^vs such as * I 

gmvt RT RRTRt > (I. 6. is. 24-25). 
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48 years, he would be about 52 to 56 years of age before he 
married ( as the upanayaua of a brahmapa was to be performed 
generally in the 8th year or from the 5th year onwards at the 
most). Only a married man could consecrate Vedic fires. But 
a man’s hair when he is fiftytwo years of age or more can 
hardly be all dark. Therefore there is contradiction between 
the rule derived from the Veda and that derived from srnrti. 
In the Jyotistoma (which generally occupied five days), the 
diksa (purification and initiation of the sacrifice!-) takes place 
on the first day in the afternoon (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 
1134-1136 ). Soma is purchased on the 2nd day of the Jyoti¬ 
stoma (ibid. 1140-4 ) and the animal is sacrificed for Agni and 
Soma on the 4th day (ibid, pp. 1158-59). According to sruti 
therefore the food prepared in the house of a diksita may be 
eaten only after the 4th day, while srnrti says that it may be 
eaten after the purchase of soina on the 2nd day. In this way 
there is contradiction. Kumarila^^^^ agree with Sahara 

as regards these examples in particular and as regards the 
general attitude towards smrtis that are accepted by Vedic 
followers. He makes great efforts to explain how there is 
no real conflict in the cases cited by Sahara. As regards the 
cloth covering the audumbari he says that it may cover the 
bottom and the upper portion of tbe post and leave a space of 
two or three finger-breadths in the middle uncovered ( so that 
the audumbari post can be touched in that particular por¬ 
tion ), that (p. 188) there is a passage in the Satyayani 


1622. The sutra (Jai, I. 3. 3) is read as or and with 

both readings it has been explained in different ways from ancient times. 
The says ‘ 

(p. 193): 3 

On this 

interpretation the iiutra means ‘in case of conflict between sruti and 
srnrti, the former which is independent is authoritative, for only when there 
is no conflict does an inference arise that srnrti is based on sruti ’. The 
when it explains Jai. I. 3. 3-4 as referring to Bauddhas and the 
like takes ‘ anapeksya ’ to mean * deserving to be discarded 

’ P 196. in his on 

II- 1- I appears to adopt Kumarila’s 2nd interpretation of Jai. 1. 

I’crni i R5T...g on 

14 quotes I. 3. 3 and explains ‘ 
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Brahmana which refers to the cloth covering the audumbarl 
(and so there may at most be an option), that as regards 
the taking of food in the house of a diksita after the 
purchase’ of soma there is a sruti passage in the Atharvaveda 
( pp. 181 and 189 ) similar to the smrti passage ( and thus there 
is no conflict between sruti and smrti, but between sruti 
and hmii, which would lead to an option) and further the 
smrti rule may apply in the case of a man in distress ( apad- 
dhurma ), that smrti does not prescribe an absolute period, 
of 48 years for the study of Veda, but Baud. Dh, S. itself allows 
several alternative or optional periods and so no question of 
conflict with sruti arises. Kumarila’s own position is this : In 
the case of apparent conflicts between sruti and smrti, various 
method's of interpretation and reconciliation are possible. Each 
of the two may be given its proper scope as referring to different 
subject matters (which is called msaya-vyavasthd ); it is also 
possible to hold that smrti is based on some sruti texts already 
existing but not found at the time of discussion, but which may 
ultimately be found, in which case there will be an option, 
though the latter is to be avoided as far as possible as it is 
liable to eight faults (vide Tantravartika pp. 174-175 ); or the 
two may be reconciled even when referring to the same subject 
matter e. g. a man may have dark hair even when he is 52 or 
vmore and the smrti may be taken as meant to refer to such a 
man, while the sruti states the general rule about the age when 
consecration of Vedic fires was to be made. Therefore Kumarila 
holds that all that is meant by Jaimini and even by Sahara is 
that there is a great distinction between sruti and smrti in that 
the former is apauruseya and an independent authority, while 
the latter has a human author (liable to err), is either actually 
based on the Veda or is inferred to be so based, that the two 
therefore can never be said to be quite alike each other as 
regards their authoritativeness and that lastly smrti is not in 
itself to be regarded as unauthoritative^^^^. Kumarila therefore 
suggests that the proper subject of discussion in Jai. I. 3. 3-4 is 
the works of Bauddhas, Sahkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, Pa^upata 
and other heretical sects and the practices of mlecchas. These 
works contain some matters such as the emphasis on ahimsa, 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and compassion, which 
are also emphasized in the Veda, but these works are not 

1623. I ^ 

I p. 194. 
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generally accepted by the followers of the Veda, are based on 
specious and false reasoning only (they are haitukas in the 
words of Manu), that they deny the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore Jaimini means that these works of heretic sects are 
not authoritative in matters of dharma as they are opposed to 
the Veda and should be discarded. For want of space it is not 
possible to set out in detail the interesting discussion in the 
Tantravartika. The Jaiminiya-nyaya-malavistara also gives 
another explanation of Jai. I. 3. 3. 

Sahara (on Jai. I. 3. 4) explains that the three smrti 
passages stated above are not authoritative since it is possible 
to point out how they originated in a visible worldly motive such 
as greed. When a visible motive can be pointed out for any 
smrti text, it is not proper to infer that it is based on the Veda 
and has an unseen spiritual motive. Sahara postulates the 
reasons in the way of a modern man finding fault with priests. 
Some priests covered the whole of the Auduinbari post with 
cloth, because they coveted the cloth as part of the fee ; others 
who desired a free meal when hungry took food at the house of 
a diksita even after he had purchased the Soma plant; certain 
others in order to conceal their absence of virility went in for 
Veda study for 48 years. The Tantravartika tries to show that 
in all these cases there is really no visible motive such as 
covetousness (pp. 188-189 ). 

Sahara gives an alternative explanation of this sutra ( Jai. 
1.3.4) and makes a separate topic (adhikararta) of it. The reasons 
for giving an alternative explanation of a sutra or adhikarava are 
two, viz. dissatisfaction with the explanation already given or 
the wide scope of the subject under discussion. In L 3. 3 
passages from smrtis were cited which were apparently in 
conflict with sruti. If they were really in conflict, that one 
reason alone is more than sufficient to render the smrtis invalid. 
Therefore to say further that those smrti passages originate in 
worldly motives like greed does not add any very substantial 
reason for the abandonment of smrtis as authoritative. There¬ 
fore Sahara makes another adhikarana of sutra 4 of Jai. I. 3. 
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He cites smrti passages which are not opposed to Veda at all 
and says that such passages have seen a worldly motive such 
as convetousness and it is not proper to suppose that they are 
based ou Veda and are therefore authoritative, when a visible 
purpose or motive can be ascribed to them. The result of the 
explanations of 1. 3. 3-4 given by Sahara would be that smrti 
rules that are opposed to sruti rules and smrti prescriptions 
that can be shown to have a clear worldly motive are nof 
authoritative or absolutely binding, while the rest of smrti 
texts are authoritative. 

Sahara cites on Jai. I. 3. 4 (when taken as a separate 
topic two examples; (1) the adhvaryu priest takes ( as his 
fee) the cloth used in the Vaisarjana homa\ (2) they perform 
the gift of the elephant (i. e. the cloth covering) of the 
sacrificial post. Sahara says that these passages are not opposed 
to any sruti text but instead of inferring a Vedic text as their 
basis it is far better to hold that there is a manifest worldly 
motive for these rules ( viz. covetousness of the adhvaryu ) and 
so these smrti passages need not be looked upon as authorita- 

tive.^627 

This discussion raises an important doctrine which frequ¬ 
ently figures in dharmasastra works. The doctrine is expressed 


1626. ^ I \... 

^ on %. I. 3. 4. 

1626a. ^ 

on 

I. 3. 4. in his refers to this example (on Jai. I. 1. 13 p. 285 ) 


1627. For the Vaisarjana homa, vide H. of Dh. II. p. 1158. In this 
a piece of fresh cloth is spread over the sacrificer (who touches the adh¬ 
varyu), the sacrificer’s wife (who touches the yajamana), the brother and 
sons of the sacrificer (who touch the wife). In the Vajapeya, the sacrificial 
pQSt was 17 aratnis in height and 17 pieces of cloth were employed to pre¬ 
pare the appearance of a turban on the tip when enveloping the yupa 
with a girdle. The figure presented by the cloth covering the yupa was 
called (probably because it looked like the head and trunk of an 
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in this form viz. when a visible motive or purpose is obvious in 
the case of a rule or prescription it is not proper to ascribe an 
unseen or spiritual purpose or reason for it. This doctrine is 
older than even Ap. Dh. S. 1. 4.12. 11 which says, ‘ where men 
act because they find pleasure in so doing, there sastra has no 
scope Sahara also says, ‘those rules (in the smrti) that have 
a seen purpose derive their authority from that fact, while those 
that have no visible purpose may be inferred to be based upon 
the Veda ( and derive their authority from that).’ These words 
of Sahara are quoted by Kulluka on Manu III. 7 where Manu 
states that a girl should not be selected as a bride from a family 
that neglects the sainskarasi in which no male children are born, 
in which there is no Veda study, the members of which have on 
their bodies long and thick hair, that suffers from such diseases 
as piles, dyspepsia, epilepsy, black and white leprosy. Kulluka 
remarks that the works on medicine hold that such diseases are 
inherited and so if such a girl be married the progeny might 
suffer from these diseases, and thus this prohibition is based on 
a visible motive. From this a very important conclusion is 
drawn by dharmasastra writers viz. if one while performing a 
rite or when engaged in any matter acts contrary to a rule that 
has a seen purpose, the rite or matter does not become invalid or 
void, while where a rule is based on an unseen or spiritual 
purpose and it is infringed, the act itself becomes void or 
invalid. Yaj. I. 52 and 53 prescribe among other things 
that the bride to be chosen by a man must be free from (incur¬ 
able ) diseases, must‘have a brother living, must not be a 
sapinda of the bridegroom or must not have the same gotra or 
pravara as that of the bridegroom. On this the Mit. remarks 
that if a man marries a girl w^ho is suffering from an incurable 
disease, the marriage is valid, only he does an act which runs 
counter to seen results (i. e. he may suffer the consequence that 
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his children may be diseased), but if he goes through a cere¬ 
mony of marriage with a girl who is a sapinda or of the same 
gotra or pravara there is no valid marriage and the girl is not 
his legal, wife. No clear visible purpose can be associated with the 
prohibition against marrying a sapinda or sagotra girl; hence 
there must be a spiritual purpose in that prohibition and 
so if one infringes it the act itself (viz. marriage) becomes 
void.^^ 

The Tantravartika of Kumarila has as usual a very long 
note on this discussion. He does not see eye to eye with Sahara. 
He says^^^^ that the Mlmaihsa is concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of dharma, that sruti is the prime authority in matters of 
dharma, that Mimamsa has concern with smrtis only so far as 
their authoritativeness in matters of dharma goes, that just as 
agriculture and the like are not discussed in Mimamsa works 
because they have a purely secular purpose, so all acts that 
men do for a visible worldly purpose have no bearing on the 
investigation of dharma and that therefore the bhasyakara 
( Sahara) was not quite right in saying that such practices as 
rising to receive an old man or a teacher have a visible purpose 
and are authoritative on that ground. He further remarks that 
visible and invisible or spiritual purposes are often inextricably 
mixed up. When the Veda prescribes ‘ he pounds the grains 
of paddy ’ or enjoins a sacrifice like the Kariri for bringing 
down rain, there is a visible purpose therein (e. g. the rice 
grains have to be freed from husk before boiled rice for obla¬ 
tions can be prepared ). So even when an act has a seen purpose 
it may still have Veda as the basis; so also an act such as 
rising to show respect to a teacher may have a seen result 
(such as the teacher being pleased teaches the pupils with 
enthusiasm) as well as an unseen result (viz. completion of 
Veda study without obstacles )• Therefore he argues that all 


163T). In a very recent case (Madhavrao v, Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. 
L. R. 196) the Bombay High Court has^expressed doubts about the logic or 
reasonableness of this doctrine of the Purvamimamsa in relation to marriages 
of sagotra parties. 
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smrtisr^^^ are authoritative according to the purpose they serve 
that whatever portion of the smrtis is concerned with dharim and 
moksa (final release from samsara ) has its origin in the Veda 
and whatever is concerned with wealth and the satisfaction of 
desires ( a7ilia and kdma ) is based on worldly practices. In this 
way are to be explained the didactic portions of the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas, the episodes in these being useful as 
arthavadas ( eulogies of what are prescribed as religious duties), 
the description of the several divisions of the earth being 
useful for indicating what countries are suitable for the per¬ 
formance of dharma and the enjoyment of its rewards and 
being based partly on Veda and partly on direct experience. 
Similarly the auxiliary lores (angas) of the Veda (such as 
phonetics, grammar, metrics &c.) are partly based on the Veda 
and partly on worldly experience. Mimarhsa and Nyaya (logic) 
are necessary for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of the Veda ( as stated by Manu in XII. 105-106 ). He is even 
prepared to concede that systems like the' Sankhya ( which 
postulates a prime cause of the world called Pradhdna) or 
Vedanta ( which postulates Purusa os the cause of the world), 
the theory of atoms (propounded by Kanada ) serve the purpose 
of explaining the creation and dissolution of the world, lead 
one to understand how the performance of sacrifices gives rise 
to the subtle apurva which leads on to heaven and also exemplify 
how human effort and fate have their own spheres of operation 
(i. e without human effort the world is produced and in spite 
of human effort it may be dissolved). Kumarila goes a step 
further and states that even the Buddhist philosophies of 
vijfldna (cognitions being the only reality), of tie non-exis¬ 
tence of the soul or of eternal flux arise from the arthavada 


I 1 pp. 166-167. 
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passages of the Upanisads and serve the purpose of inducing 
men to give up extreme attachment to sensual pleasures and 
therefore may be useful in their own way. He winds up by 
saying that in the case of all knowledge or works wherever the 
result (or reward ) of the course laid down in them is to take 
place in the future and there is no possibility of experiencing 
its happening in the present such work may be deemed to be 
based on the Veda; but where, as in the science of medicine, 
the result can be seen taking place in other people, that know¬ 
ledge is authoritative only because of the visible result. 


This discussion about smrtis based on the Veda or on 
perceptible purposes or motives is taken up in the digests on 
dharmasastra. For example, Apararka^^^^ (pp. 626-627 ) quotes 
long passages from the Bhavisyapurana dividing the contents 
of smrtis into five categories and exemplifying that division, viz. 

(1) those based on a visible purpose or motive, (2) those based 
on unseen or spiritual motives or purposes, (3) those based on 
both visible purposes and unseen or spiritual purposes, (4) those 
based on reasoning, (5) those that merely re-iterate what is 
already well-known or determined. All these except the first 
variety are based according to the Bhavisyapurana on the Veda. 
The examples of the five kinds given by the same Purana are 
respectively as follows: (1) the srarti (viz. Arthasastra or 
Dandamti) in which there is a discussion about six gunas 
{sandhi ScQ,), the four upayas (sama, dana Scq.), the various 
superintendents of state departments [adhyaksa) and of kantakas ; 

(2) the prescription that one should perform the sandhya worship 
or that one should not partake of dog’s flesh; (3) a hrahmacmn 
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should carry a staff of palaia (the staff serves for one’s protec¬ 
tion, which is a seen purpose, but that it should be of palasa 
and of no other tree is based on an unseen motive); (4) when one 
text declares that horna should be performed after sunrise and 
another declares that it should be performed before sunrise, 
reasoning requires that there should be an option (vide Manu 
11.15); (5) when Manu declares (in VI, 38) that a brahmana should 
leave home to become a wandering ascetic he simply re-iterates 
what is laid down in such Vedic passages as Br. Up. Ill 5.1 
( vyutthayatha bhiksacaryam caranti) or Jabala Up. 4. 

In I. 3. 5-7 Jaimini as interpreted by Sahara deals with 
the topic of the authoritativeness of certain usages laid down 
in the smrtis in relation to Vedic rites. Sahara states: 
say that religious rites should be performed after sipping water 
(i. e. after dcamana ), one should wear the sacred thread in the 
upavlta way in the worship of gods, one should do with the 
right hand all religious acts. The question is whether these 
acts should be done if not opposed to the sruti or should not he 
performed if opposed to what is taught in the Veda. The purm- 
paksa view is that these acts should not be done because they 
run counter to the sequence of the acts laid down in the Veda* 
For example, the Veda says, ‘after getting ready a bundle ( or 
handful) of kusa grass called veda one should prepare the vedi 
(altar ) Here the preparation of the vedi is declared to follow 
immediately after the getting ready of a handful of kusas. If 
after the handful is got ready a man has a sneeze he has accord¬ 
ing to Manu V. 145 and Vas. III. 38 to sip water before going 
on with the preparation of the vedu This would be against the 
sequence ( /crania ) of acts laid down in the Veda. Strangely 
enough Mr. K.L. Sarkar in T.L.L. (on Mimarhsa rules) translates 
the words ‘ vedam krtva vedim karoti ’ as ‘ make the vedi and 

1635. ^ ^ ^ 
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then recite the vedas ’ (p. 241), thereby committing two mistakes 
He misunderstands the word ‘ veda* which in this passage only 
means a * handful of kusas * and inverts the sequence of the 
acts denoted by the gerundial termination ‘ tva On account 
of these two mistakes the discussion on pp. 240-242 is mislead¬ 
ing and obscure. If a man were to do the things required in a 
vedic rite with both hands, he would be able to do them quickly* 
The smrti rule that every religious act should be done with the 
right hand alone interferes with the quick performance of 
religious acts. The established conclusion is that these religi¬ 
ous acts (such as acamana) are performed by the sistas, are 
prompted by no visible motive ( such as covetousness ) and are 
therefore to be looked upon as authoritative, being not opposed 
to sruti. Kumarila does not like this way of explaining the 
sutras, since the instances given by Sahara really do not 
deserve to be put forth as even prima facie opposed to Sruti. 
The Tantravartika (p. 201) sets out sruti passages wherein the 
wearing of the sacred thread in the upavUa form'^^ {Tai. S. 11. 5. 
11.1 and Tai. Ar. II. 1), acamana (Tai. A. 11.11), are enjoined. 
Therefore it explains the sutras in a different way. It splits up 
Jai. 1 3. 5-7 into two adhikaranas. The first two constitute one 
topic. The purvapaksa^^*^ is: those precepts of Buddha and other 
founders of sects, such as the construction of monasteries and 
parks, the insistence on desirelessness,the practice of meditation, 
ahimsa^ truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
are such that they are also laid down by the Veda, are not 
opposed to the ideas of sistas or do not run counter to nor rouse 
those who know the Veda to anger and therefore they must be 
held to be authoritative. This is denied by saying that the 
Bauddha doctrines even on the abovesaid matters are not to 

1636. VideH. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 287, 288, notes 671, 677 for the 
passages of Tai. S. and Tai. L. 

1637. i 
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be accepted as authoritative since only a limited number 
( 14 or 18 ) of vidyas (the four vedas, the upavedas, the ahgas 
of the veda, the 18 smrfcis, puranas, Dandaniti) have been 
accepted by the vedic sistas as authoritative on matters of 
dharma and the works of the Bauddhas and Jainas are not 
included therein. Just as milk though originally pure becomes 
useless and unreliable when put into a bag of dog-skin, so the 
doctrines of Bauddhas such as ahimsa, though based on truth, 
are useless and are not authoritative in themselves for the 
followers of the Veda. 

The Tantravartika holds that Jai. I. 3. 7 is an adhikarana 
by itself and is concerned with the authoritativeness of saddcara 
{the customs and usages of dstas ). Its position is that those 
usages are authoritative that are not opposed to express Vedic 
texts, that are practised by Vedic sistas under the belief that 
they are right conduct (dharma) and for which no visible 
motive (such as pleasure or the satisfaction of desires or the 
acquisition of wealth) can be predicated. Sistas are those who 
perform the religious acts expressly enjoined by the Veda. They 
are not so called because they practise what is said to be 
sadacara ; otherwise there will be an argument in a circle (in the 
form ‘ sadacara means what is practised by sistas and sistas are 
those who practise sadacara ’). The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation which are observed 
by sistas ( as stated above) with the idea that they constitute a 
part of dharma must be regarded as dharma and as leading to 
heaven.^^^^ Practices do not become authoritative by the mere 
fact that no such motive or purpose can be postulated for them, 
but they become so only when they are observed by sistas as 


1638. Vide Yaj. I. 3 for the 14 Vidyasthanas. For the four upavedas 
which raise the number to 18 vide n. 17 p. 10 above. Acc. to the Nyayasudha 
(p. 183) Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda aud Artha^stra are four 
Upavedas; Mimamsa and Nyaya (logic) are two upahgas, sik^ (not the 
Vedahga on phonetics) is separately mentioned because there are works on 
phonetics like that of Katyayana laying down special rules for distinct 
sakhas. Dandaniti is the same as Artha^stra. 

1639. 
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part of dharma* The Tantravartika (p. 205) gives certain 
illustrations of such practices viz gifts, japa^ matryajha 
(offerings to the mother Goddesses), the festival of Indra’s 
banner, fairs held at temples, fasts by maidens on the 4th day 
of a month, gifts of lamps on the first day of Kartika, the 
spring festival on the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
&c. The Tantravartika is careful to point out that many 
activities such as agriculture, menial service or trade that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and that give rise to 
several fixed and varying acts and also such actions as eating 
sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possessing a 
charming house and garden, engaging in painting, singing and 
dancing, enjoying the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers, all 
of which are common to mlecchas and Ai^yas, are not deemed by 
any one to be part of dharma and that it does not follow that, 
because a few actions ( of sistas) are accepted as dharma, all 
their actions are to be looked upon as dharma.^^^ In ordinary 
life certain practices only are deemed to be sistScara, while 
there are certain other acts that are common to all human 
beings (including sistas), but are not so regarded. Certain 
practices such as worship of gods and honouring brahmanas are 
seen to be common among all people and yet do constitute 
dharma, because that is deemed to be so by the sistas. Those 
practices alone are dharma that are observed by sistas only as 
obligatory on them and not other practices that are common to 
all beings. The Trantravartika then refers to the Dharma- 


1640, For the festival called Indramaha, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 
825”'826. The spring festival was one in which on the first day of the dark 
half of Phalguna people went about drenching each other in ordinary or 
coloured water discharged from syringes and the like: ‘ 

T % ^ T Tm; on on I. 3. 7. 

Modern practice combines this with the lighting of bonfires on the Full 
moon of Phalguna. The mythical origin of of modern days on'the Full 

moon day of Phalguna is described in chap. 132 ). 
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sutra^^2 of Gaut. (I. 3 ) and Ap. Dh. S. (IL 6.13. 7-8) which say 
that ancient (or great) men in several instances were guilty of 
transgressions of dharma and of committing desperate acts, 
that on account of their spiritual merit they did not incur sin 
but if a man of later days were to follow them in the same acts 
he would sink into hell. It then gives twelve instances of lapses 
from good conduct (attributed even to avatars ) that were trans¬ 
gressions and either explains^them away or says that they were 
due to wrath, hatred or other passions, were not intended by the 
authors ( of those acts) themselves to be dharma and are not to 
be looked upon as sistacara by modern men. The instances are ; 
(1) Prajapati who is said to have approached Usas, his daughter 
(Sat. Br. I. 7. 4. 1 or Ait. Br. 13. 9 ); (2) India, who is described 
as the paramour of Ahalya ( in the Subrahmanya litany ); (3) 
Nahusa, who occupied the position of India, made approaches to 
Saci, the wife of India (Udyoga,chap. 13 ff) and was transformed 
into an ajagara (Boa Constrictor); (4) Vasistha, who when his 100 
sons were devoured by a demon, was so struck with grief that he 
threw himself bound into the Vipasa river(Nirukta IX.26, Adiparva 
chap. 177.1-6 = cr. ed. 167. l-6,Vanaparva 130. 8-9, Anusasana3. 
12-13 ); (5) Pururavas who thought of dying by hanging or by 
being devoured by wolves ( Rg. X. 95. 14, Sat. Br. XI. 5.1-8 ) 
when separated from Urvasi; (6) Visvamitra, who officiated as 
priest at the sacrifice of Trisafiku that had become a candala 
through a curse (Adiparva 71. 31-33); (7) Yudhisthira who took 
DraupadI as wife although she had been won by his younge^ 
brother Arjuna by his skill in archery and who prevaricated in 
order to bring about the death of his brahmana teacher Drona 
( Dronaparva 190. 55 ); (8) Krsna Dvaipayana ( Vyasa ), who 
thought himself a perpetual student, procreated by niyoga at 
the request of his mother Satyavati two sons on the widows of 
his brother Vicitravirya; (9) Bhisma who lived on without be¬ 
longing to any ( of the four ) asramas and who is said to have 
performed several Asvamedhas though he had no wife; (10) 
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Rama who performed Asvamedha accompanied by a golden 
image of Sita ; (11) Dhrtarastra, though blind, performed sacri¬ 
fices; (12) Vasudeva and Arjuna are described as being drunk 
and as having married Rukmini and Subhadra respectively who 
were their maternal uncle’s daughters (such marriages being 
forbidden). Kumarila, like a modern comparative mythologist» 
explains (Tantravartika p. 208) that Prajapati means * the Sun ’ 
who approaches (i. e. rises after) the Dawn. This explanation 
ig as old as the Ait. Br. 13. 9 where it is said that there are two 
views viz. it is either ‘ Heaven ’ or ‘ Usas ’ that is meant by the 
word ‘daughter.’ Similarly India and Ahalya respectively 
mean the Sun and the Night and jara means literally ‘one who 
makes to disappear ox wither away ’ (and not paramour) in that 
passage. Vide H. of Dh. voL U. p. 1145 note 2550 for the epi¬ 
thet ‘ Ahalyayai jara ’ in the Veda and quotation from Tantra¬ 
vartika. The story of Ahalya and Indra varies in its details in 
the epics. Vide Ramayana I. 48, Udyoga 12. 6. These two are 
instances of transgression of dharma (dharma-vyatikrama) and 
the next case of Vasistha is an example of sa/ma (through 
sorrow ). Kumarila says that Visvamitra was prompted by his 
hatred of Vasistha and his pride, that the sin accruing from his 
act would be neutralized by his great austerities. So his 
actions cannot serve as a model for imitation by others. Vyasa, 
who was a son of Satyavati from Parasara when she was a 
maiden, had Vicitravirya as ( his uterine ) brother after Satya¬ 
vati married Santanu. In the case of a brahmacarin, sexual 
intercourse is most reprehensible (vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 374 )r 
But Vyasa agreed to niyoga because of his regard for his mothe. 
as allowed by Gaut, 18. 4-5. Kumarila adds that Vyasa could 
do so on account of his great past and future austerities, that 
another person with similar qualifications may do so even in 
spite of all prohibitions, since the Mahabharata (Asramavasika 
30. 24) says ‘sarvam balavatam pathyam* (to the strong every¬ 
thing is wholesome or allowable). He gives an apt illustration. 
An elephant can devour branches of trees without harm, but 
others doing so would meet death, Daksa V.IO prescribes ‘anasra. 
ml na tistheta ksanamekamapi dvijah ’ (a twice-born person 
should not stay even for a moment unattached to some asrama). 
Bhistna remained unmarried out of filial devotion to his father 
and Rama could not think of another wife as he was so much 
attached to Sita. Kumarila boldly asserts that Bhisma had a 
wife only for the purpose of the sacrifices he performed (though 
this is mentioned in no Itihasa or Purana) and relies upon the 
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mode of proof called arthdpatti for . His words are given 

below. This and some other explanations offered by Kumarila 
shed a very interesting light on the theological apologetics of 
Mimaihsakas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 558 and 684 for Rama 
and the golden image of Sita. As to Yudhisthira’s bringing 
about the death of his brahmana teacher the explanation is that 
the former performed Asvamedha after the end of the war by 
way of prayascitta (vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 147 n. 333 and pp- 
1236-37 notes 2674-75 for Asvamedha as the re mover of all sins). 
As to Draupadi being the wife of five brothers Kumarila quotes 
Adiparva 198. 14 ( =cr. ed. 190. 14) and offers several explana¬ 
tions ( p. 209 ), the most astounding being that there were five 
wives of the five brothers who were so similar that they were 
all referred to as one. As the Nyayasudha (p. 194 ) remarks, 
these various explanations were offered to show off great re¬ 
sourcefulness of interpretation (parihara-vaibhavartham), 
the proper one being that the practice of the Pandavas was an 
evil one and was not to be imitated. A blind man could not 
perform sacrifices and was excluded from inheritance. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. n. p. 157 n. 369 and vol. HI. p. 609 n. 1154. But 
Kumarila says that as Dhrtarastra was blessed with sight for a 
while and saw his deceased sons through the miraculous power 
of Vyasa (Asramavasiparva chap. 32-37 ) he might have been 
endowed with sight at the time of the sacrifices or what is 
meant is that he made gifts which are spoken of as sacrifices* 
As regards Subhadra, Kumarila asserts that in spite of the fact 
that Subhadra was said in the Adiparva ( 219. 18 = cr. ed. 211. 
18 ) to have been the daughter ofj Vasudeva and sister of Krsna, 
she was really the daughter of Krsna’s step-mother’s sister or 
the daughter’s daughter of the sister of his step-mother’s father 
( a female cousin being often called a sister among the Latas )• 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 459-460 and notes to my edition of 
the text of V. Mayukha ( pp. 200-202 ), Krsna’s marriage with 
Rukmini is to be similarly explain3d. It is somewhat surpris- 
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ing that Khandadeva states that it is nowhere found that 
Subhadra was the daughter of Vasudeva. Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the Mahabharata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor {ubhau madhvasa- 
vaksibau in Udyogaparva 59. 5) against both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brahmanas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink ( Gaut. 
II. 25 ), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu (liquor from honey or madhuka flowers) and sidhu (rum ) 
were allowed and only paisti (spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour ) was forbidden ( by Gaut. 11. 25, Manu XL 93-94 ). 

Kumarila offers some other explanations of Jai.^^^ I. 3. 5-7 
which need not be set out here. 

Kumarila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says: even in these days 

brahmana women of Ahicchatra and Mathura drink wine; 
northerners ( northern brahmanas ) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses, 


1644. I. 3. 7. will have to be read as ‘aifv ^ 

acc. to Kumarila, Khandadeva and others if 

Sabara*s interpretation of the sutra is to be accepted. 

fill: 

on I. 3. 7 p. 36. Kumarila implies a purvapaksa and holds 
that I. 3. 7 is the sutra giving the final conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself. 
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occurs in a Pabhosa Inscription (E. I, vol. II. at p. 243). For the 
different views about vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 

458-463. Kulluka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 


held that the prohibition against drinking in the case -of brahmanas did 
not apply to brahmana women. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 765 for 
with wife and children and pp. 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two rows of teeth, where Tai. S. II, 2. 6. 3 and II, 
3. 12. 1, and Jai. Ill; 4. 28-31 are cited. 
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camels and animals with two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends; brahmanas of 
the south enter into niatrimony with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch (of 
wicker work); both ( brahmanas of the north and south) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
( at the time of eating); they chew betelnut leaves that have 
been touched by persons of all varnas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( acamana ) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
clothes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brahmana murder ). There are everywhere an 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dharma laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that (transgressions ) are contrary to sruti, smrti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative.* Similarly Varadaraja, 
(1600-1660 A. D.) a pupil of Bhattoji Dlksita, in his work styled 
the Girvanapadamanjari in a dialogue between a Kanyakubja 
brahmana and a sannydsin hailing from Vijayanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which are durdcdras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in Karnataka, in Maharastra the marriage 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyoga ( mde Mr. P. K. Gode’s interesting paper 
in ‘ Bharatiya-vidya ’ vol. VI pp. 27-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in I. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yava, 'vardha and vetasa^ that have different signi¬ 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas ( and therefore these sutras 
constitute what is called yavavarahadhikarana). But Kumarila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of smrti and sadacara 
where they are in conflict. Here there are three possible 
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views, viz. that both are equally strong and so there is an option 
in case of conflict, that acara is stronger, that smrti is the 
stronger of the two. The prima facie view is that both are 
equally strong, since smrti and sadacara are both inferred to be 
based upon Veda. Kumarila’s own final conclusion is that 
smrti is of greater force than acara, that is, where they come in 
direct conflict smrti should prevail. His position is that, though 
both smrti and acara are to be deemed to be based on Veda, 
there is a difference between the two. People have full faith in 
such smrtis as that of Manu and Manu and others are believed 
to have been inspired sages and are the propounders of the rules 
of dharma scattered about in various Vedic sakhas, while the 
same cannot be said about modern men and their practices 
cannot claim or possess the same weight and allegiance that 
the practices laid down by Manu and other sages can. From 
the practice of sistas one may infer a smrti as the root thereof 
and then further one may infer a sruti as the root of the smrti. 
Therefore acara is removed by two stages from the Veda, while 
smrti is removed only by one stage from the Veda. Hence 
Eumarila says that in case of conflict smrti should prevail over 
acara. The practices that are discussed here ( acc. to Kumarila, 
Parthasarathi and others) are such as the marriage with a 
maternal uncle’s daughter or with a paternal aunt’s daughter and 
the like that are in vogue among certain people and that are yet 
opposed to smrtis (such as Manu XI. 171-72 ) and for which a 
visible motive can easily be found (kamadihetvantaram spasia- 
mem drsyate^ as the Sastradipika says ). 

Kumarila gives another (and so a third) explanation of 
Jai. I. 3. 8-9 which need not detain us here. 


1647. ;5TPrT I STT I* 3. 8-9. Acc. to 
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Jai. I 3.15-23 constitute what is called Holakadhikaraua, 
or Samanyasrutikalpanadhikarana. The first two and the last 
two sutras are the most important. Certain practices like 
the Holaka (spring) festival are observed by the easterners, 
certain others like Ahninaibuka (worship of growing Karanja 
or Arka or other trees as handed down in one’s family ) by the 
southerners, and the Udvrsabhayajna (honouring oxen on the 
Full Moon of Jyestha and making them run a race) by the nor¬ 
therners. The question is: whether, in making an inference 
about these practices being based on Veda, one was to suppose that 
the inferred Vedic text also should be restricted to the easter¬ 
ners and the like^^^. The purvapaksa view is that the sruti to 
be inferred as the basis of the respective practices must be 
deemed to be restricted to certain persons only (such as the 
easterners i. e. prdcyas &c.). The established conclusion is that 
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such practices must be deemed to be meant for all, since the 
general rule about vedic injunctions is that they are applicable 
to all. The performer specially meant by each Vedic injunction 
is known iti either of three ways,^^^® viz. by capability, by non¬ 
prohibition and by the employment of a special epithet or 
attribute. When it is said * svargakamo yajeta ’ then only the 
three twice-born classes are meant, for, they alone are capable 
of tending the sacred fires and of possessing Vedic learning 
and a sudra is not a fit person to whom that injunction can 
apply. Those who are guilty of grave sins ( patUa) and the 
impotent are prohibited from performing Vedic rites. When 
the Veda says ‘ raja rajasuyena yajeta * there is a special attribute 
of the performer ( viz. being a ksatriya ) prescribed by the sruti 
and so no one else can perform Eajasuya. When none of these 
three exists a Vedic vidhi is in general meant for all (sarvadharma). 
The practices of Holaka, Vrsabhayajna and the like should not 
be held to be restricted to certain countries or people only, but 
should be inferred to be applicable to all. When a man leaves 
the east and goes to the south, he may still perform the Holaka 
festival; while a man from the eastern country itself may not 
perform it at all. Further the words ‘ southern, eastern and 
northern ’ are relative, A country that is called southern may 
be to the north of another. Therefore Holaka and other practices 
are not invariably concomitant with particular countries or 
peoples. Nor can it be said that those practices require those 
particular countries for their performance in the way in which 
sruti expressly requires the Vaisvadeva rite (one of the four 
cfiturmasyas ) to be performed on a spot that slopes towards the 
east. The Tantravartika^^^^ points out that persons receive 
appellations from names of countries on various grounds as 
being born in a country or as residing therein or as coming 
from that country or as going to that country. Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII. 46 says the same. 
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The Tantravartika explains that the first two sutras are 
meant to refer to another question also, viz. whether the rules of 
the grhyasutras^^^^ and of such dharmasutra works as the sutra 
of Gautama are authoritative only as to certain groups or are 
meant to be authoritative for all. He begins by saying that 
the Puranas, the Manusmrti and Itihasa (i. e. the Mahabharata) 
are equally authoritative for all people and then points out that 
the Gobhila-grhya and Gautama-dharmasutra are traditionally 
accepted by the students of the Samaveda, that the dharmasutra 
of Vasistha is accepted by the students of the Rgveda, the sutra 
of Sankha-Likhita by the followers of the white Yajurveda and 
the sutras of Apastamba and Baudhayana by the followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha. The Sastradipika explains that an author 
who was a student of the Samaveda taught his own work to his 
pupils who also learned the Samaveda under him, that these pupils 
in their turn taught that work to others and in that way there 
arose a tradition among the students of the Samaveda to study 
the sutra of Gautama. Therefore, to say even as to grhya 
works that they are restricted to particular groups of persons is 
not correct. Similarly in the case of practices there is no 
epithet or attribute that is common to all those who practise 
them or which distinguishes those who do not observe them 
from those that observe them and therefore it is not possible to 
restriot such practices as Holaka to particular countries or 
groups of people. 

The requisites of valid customs as laid down by the emi¬ 
nent writers of the Purva-mimaihsa school may now be sum¬ 
marised. Such customs must be ancient, must not be opposed 
to the express texts of the Veda or of smrti, must be such as to 
be regarded as obligatory by the sistas and must be observed 
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by them with the consciousness that they are so, they must 
not have a seen or visible purpose, and they must not be im¬ 
moral It has to be remembered that the purvamimamsa 
writers did not lay down anything about the binding character 
of usages that were peculiarly secular but restricted their 
remarks to customs and usages that had more or less an unseen 
or spiritual purpose. Khandadeva emphasizes this by stating 
‘only those customs can be deemed to be based on the Veda 
that are not opposed to the Veda and smrtis and that are obser¬ 
ved by respectable people under the belief that thereby they are 
carrying what dharma dictates’Medhatithi on Manu^^^ 
11.18 makes this position quite clear after quoting a verse of 
Kumarila ‘a smrti that is opposed to the Veda or is self-contra¬ 
dictory, or has a visible secular purpose or expressly states a 
motive (for observing its precepts) cannot be deemed to be 
based on the Veda’. The Mimarhsa-kaustubha (p. 51 on Jai 
1. 3. 7) quotes a verse to the eflFects that ‘ only those whose 
ancestors also observed certain usages handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation would not incur blame by observing them 
(if they are opposed to sruti or smrti), but not others (who 


nfr. p. 51 (on Ir. I. 3 . 7). 
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cannot rely on such a state of things)’. In a learned discus¬ 
sion on bddha Kumarila in his Tantravartika ( on Jai. III. 3.14 
pp. 859-860) brings together many badhas out of which those 
that are relevant to this discussion are given in the note 
belowIt says that inference is set aside by direct percep¬ 
tion, smrti by sruti, a smrti not composed by an authoritative 
person and that is self-contradictory is set aside by a smrti that is 
authoritative and not self-contradictory, a smrti that has a 
visible worldly purpose by one that has an unseen spiritual 
purpose, a smrti based on inference drawn from a sruti or based 
upon a commendatory vedic passage is set aside by a smrti 
based upon ( a direct) sruti text, a usage is set aside by a smrti 
and one usage is set aside by another usage that is accepted by 
more respectable people &c. 
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CUSTOMS AND DHARMASASTRA WORKS 

It is now necessary to see how Dharmasastra works have 
dealt with the authority and binding force of customs and 
usages. Sadacara is defined by Harlta as follows — the 
word ‘ sat ’ means ‘ good * and the good are those who are free 
from (moral) taint; the practices of such people are called 
sadacara. Vide Manu IL 18, which also defines sadacara. 
Even the most ancient sutras testify to the fact that numerous 
customs and usages had arisen in different countries and vil¬ 
lages. The Asv. gr. (I 7.1-2 ) says, ‘ various indeed are the 
observances of ( different) countries and villages; one should 
follow those in marriages ; what, however, is common (to all 
or most) shall be declared by us*. The Ap. gr. (II. 15) declares, 
* people should understand from women what procedure is to be 
observed (according to custom)’ and the Ap. Dh. 8. provides 
(1.7. 20. 8 = 11. 11. 29. 14 ) that one 1^59 should regulate one’s 
course of action (in difficult or doubtful matters) according to 
the conduct which is unanimously approved of in all countries 
by the Aryas ( men of the three higher castes), who have been 
properly disciplined, who are aged, who have restrained their 
senses and who are neither covetous nor hypocritical and con¬ 
cludes with the aphorism (IL 11. 29.15 ) ‘ some teachers hold 
that the rest of the dharmas (not set out in this work) may be 
understood from women and from men of. all castes’. Baud. 
Dh. 8.^^^^ (I. 5.13) states (on the subject of sraddha) ‘the us¬ 
ages of people should be followed as to other rites to be per¬ 
formed’. Several grhyasutras (like Paraskara 11.17, Manava 
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gr. 1.4.6) refer to the practices of people that should be followed 
in such matters as commencing agricultural operations, holi¬ 
days &c. It is needless to set out these in detail here. Manu'^^ 
IV, 178 pronounces the general prescription for all men,‘one 
should walk in the path of good men which their fathers and 
grandfathers trod; by so doing one will come to no harm *. 
For ordinary men this procedure is easy to understand and to 
follow. This dictum sets a premium on the attitude of no change 
in any matter for fear that change may lead to some unexpected 
harm and has been throughout the ages up to the present the 
motto of most people in India. As acara or sadacara is tangible 
and requires no effort to decide between conflicting views, we 
find eulogies of it in the earliest smrtis and puranas. Vide 
Manu IV. 155-158, Vas. VI. 6-8 (the first and last of which are 
the same as Manu IV. 157-158), Anusasanaparva 104. 6-9, Visnu 
Dh. S. 71. 90-92 (which are almost the same as Manu IV. 155, 
156,158), Markandeya chap. 34, Brahmapurana 121. 6-9, Visnu- 
purana III. chapters 11-12, Kurmapurana (uttarardha, chap. 15). 

The general rule about the binding character of customs is 
set out as follows. Gaut. (XL 20) observes,‘the dharmas 
(customs) of countries, castes and families, which are not 
opposed to the Vedic scriptures, are authoritative and binding*. 
Gaut. provides in the next two sutras that cultivators, traders* 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans can lay down conven¬ 
tions or usages that would be binding on the respective classes, 
that when a dispute arises as to these usages the king should 
learn affairs from those who wield authority over those classes 
and decide the dispute accordingly. Vas. 1.17 states, ‘ Manu has 
declared that the (peculiar) customs of countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of rules propounded 
by the Veda’, and in XIX, 7 prescribes that the king should 

IV. 178. p. 211 (on Jai. 3. 7) quotes this, 
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enforce tlieBe among the four varnas. Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.15.1 
appears to lay down that the customs of countries and families 
(if not opposed to Veda) are authoritative and are to be follow" 
ed in the respective countries or families. But this view seems 
to be unacceptable to Baudh. Dh. S. (I. 1,19-26) which 
says,^^^ ‘ there is difference of opinion regarding five (practices) 
in the South as well as in the North. We shall explain those 
peculiar to the south. They are: to eat in the company of (in 
the same plate with ) one whose upanayana is not performed, to 
eat in the company of one’s wife, to partake of stale food, to 
marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 
Now (the customs peculiar ) to the north are : to sell wool, to 
drink rum, to deal in the sale of animals with an upper and a 
lower row of, teeth, to follow the profession of arms and to travel 
by sea. He who follows (these practices) in any other country 
than where they are generally in vogue commits sin. For, in 
respect of these customs the authoritativeness must be restricted 
to the respective countries. Gautama declares that this is false. 
And one should not approve of ( accept) either ( of the two sets 
of practices), because they are opposed to the tradition of sistas 
(or opposed to the smrtis and the views of Mstas)’. The 
Tantravartika^^^^ (p. 211) mentions the argument of some con¬ 
cerning these passages of Ap. and Baud. viz. that Apastamba’s 
very general statement that practices of countries and families 
are authoritative in the respective countries cannot be accepted 
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as valid, as it is opposed to the views of Gaut. (XI. 20), as 
Baud, expressly states that certain practices though prevalent 
in certain localities cannot be accepted as valid and binding 
even in those localities because they are opposed to the express 
words of such authoritative and highly venerated smrtis (as 
those of Manu ). Manu in several places provides for the enfor¬ 
ceability of customs and usages. In Manu VII. 203 it is said, 
‘the conqueror should hold as authoritative and binding the 
lawful customs of the conquered country, just as they are stated 
to be’ and in Manu VIIL 41 and 46 jg provided, ‘A king 
who knows dharma ( sacred law) should carefully inquire into 
the customs of castes, of countries, of guilds and of families 
and settle {or enforce) the customs peculiar to each. Whatever 
piay have been practised by the good and by twice-born men 
devoted to dharma, that shall be established ( by the king ) as 
the law, provided it be not opposed to the ( customs of ) coun¬ 
tries, families and castes’. Medhatithi adds that the king has 
to see whether the customs of countries, families, castes and 
guilds are directly in conflict with the Veda or are harmful to 
others or utterly immoral (such as marrying one’s mother) and 
only those that are found not to be so are to be enforced by the 
king and he'^^^ adds on Manu 11. 6 that the practices of sistas 
( persons who are well conducted, free from greed and learned 
in the Veda) on matters on which the Veda and smrti are silent 
and which they observe wuth*the consciousness that they (prac¬ 
tices) are right (dharma) should be deemed to be based on 
Veda. He offers certain illustrations of such practices and also 
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reliesupon the words of the Mahabharata (Vaiiaparva 313^ 
117 ), ‘ what is true dharma is concealed as in a dark cave; the 
(only) path is to follow great men’. In 1.118 Mann declares 
that the ancient (or long enduring) laws (or customs) of 
countries, castes, families and the rules among heretics and 
companies (of traders and the like) have been dealt with by 
him in the sastra (Institutes ). Yaj. L 343 provides that when 
a conqueror reduces a country to subjection he should preserve 
intact whatever customs, laws and judicial procedure, and 
family usages are handed down from generation to generation 
therein (provided they are not opposed to sastras and, as the 
Mit. says, he should not cause confusion by imposing the us¬ 
ages of his own country on the conquered country). Yaj. II. 192 
{like Manu and Gaut.) provides that the varying usages and 
conventions of srenis (guilds of artisans), naigamas (traders), 
heretics and associations (of soldiers and the like ) should be 
respected by the king in the same way as he honours the usages 
of learned brahmanas. About the latter Yaj. H. 186 says that 
the king should sedulously enforce the conventions of learned 
brahmanas which are not opposed to the dictates of the Veda 
and smrti (such as about pastures, water-courses and wells and 
the preservation of temples) and he should also enforce his edicts 
that are not opposed to Veda and smrti ( such as making pro¬ 
vision for travellers and prohibiting the sale of horses to an 
enemy &c.). Kautilya prescribes that the king should 
follow as regards inheritance and partition the customs that are 
in vogue in a country, a caste, a sangha ( company or guild) or 
a village. Devala^^^ and Brhatparasara (X. p. 281) have a verse 
very similar to Yaj. I. 343. The Mahabharata remarks that 
there is no custom or practice that can be said to be beneficial 
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to all alike From this it follows that variations in prac¬ 
tices were to be tolerated by the king, Brhaspati^^^^ advises 
the king to keep intact the customs of countries, castes and 
families that have been long in vogue in them and states that 
otherwise the subjects become irritated and disaffected and there 
is loss of wealth and army. He gives certain striking illus¬ 
trations of peculiar practices: ‘members of the twice-born 
classes in the southern countries take in marriage their mater¬ 
nal uncle’s daughter; in the middle country (the country 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya lying to the west of 
Prayaga and to the east of Vinasaiia where the Sarasvatl dis¬ 
appears, as said by Manu 11. 21) artisans and menial workers 
eat the flesh of a cow; in the eastern countries people ( all in¬ 
cluding brahmanas ) eat fish and women are given to adultery; 
in the north women drink liquor and contact with them even in 
their monthly illness is allowed ; the people of the Khaia country 
take as wives the widows of their own brothers; these several 
people are not liable to undergo punishment or penance because 
of their doing these things in the respective countries’, Medie¬ 
val writers differed about the meaning of the last half verse. 
The Madanaratna said (acc. to V. P. p. 22) that there is neither 
punishment nor prayascitta when the above practices which are 
opposed to smrti texts are indulged in by the inhabitants of the 
countries specified, while the V. P. p. 22 holds that there is only 
absence of punishment at the king’s hands for these people in 
those countries, but they are still liable to undergo prayascitta 
and that if these practices are followed in other countries both 
punishment and prayascitta have to be undergone. 
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defines what is meant by the customs of countries 
and families and states how and when they are to be dhfcreed: 
‘ That-is said to be the custom of a country, which is in vogue 
in a country, is of long standing and is not opposed to the Veda 
and Smrti. That is called family custom which has come down 
hereditarily in a family as right conduct ( dharma) to be 
observed (by members of that family ); the king should pre¬ 
serve it as it is. In disputes between the residents of the same 
country or capital, hamlet of cowherds, town or village the 
decision should be based on their own conventional usages, but 
in disputes between inhabitants of these and others the decision 
must be in accordance with the sacred texts. Therefore the 
king should decide the causes of people according to the rules 
of sastra: but in the absence of texts he should carry out (the 
administetion of justice ) according to the usage of the coun¬ 
try. Whatever conventions are settled in accordance with the 
consent of (the people of a) country should always be preserved 
in writing sealed with the royal seal. Such conventions should 
be sedulously upheld as if they were the dictates of sastra and 
the king should decide (disputes) after carefully consider¬ 
ing them.’ Here Kat. is principally concerned with the 
decision of legal disputes on the basis of the customs of 
countries and families, but his rules also have a general 
application. He also states that in the case of the conflict of 
laws by which the parties are governed sastra prevails. Pita- 
maha^^^^ has a similar verse about the usages of towns, villages 
and guilds and mentions that Br. held the same view. Manu 
also (VIII. 3 ) requires the king to decide the disputes of people 
according to principles drawn from local customs ( deiadrsta 
hetu ) and from the Institutes of law ( iasfradrsta ). Medhatithi 
( on Manu VIII. 3 ) gives some interesting illustrations of local 
customs; viz. in certain southern localities a sonless widow 
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occupies a square low table in the hall of justice, when she is 
struck with dice by the judicial oflScers and then she gets her 
husband’s property (this is a reminiscence of Nirukta HI. 5 
explaining Rg. I. 25. 7), in the north there is a custom that 
when certain persons come on behalf of a bridegroom seeking 
for a virgin in marriage and they are fed at the house of the 
girl’s father then it is implied that there is a promise to give 
that girl in marriage to that particular bridegroom. These two 
customs are not opposed to any kriiii or smrti (and e\ en the 
V. P. p. 10 refers to the second as prevalent in the north and 
Madhyadesa). But Medhatithi mentions other local usages 
that are opposed to smrti e. g. grain is lent in spring and in the 
autumn of the same year double of it is taken. This is opposed 
to the rules of smrti laying down rates of interest.- 

Very difficult questions arise in regard to the relative force 
of sruti, smrti and sadacara and numerous rules have been laid 
down in cases of apparent and real conflicts among them. As 
Mann IL 6, Vas. 1. 4-5 and Yaj. I. 7 mention the sources of 
dharma to be k'uti, smrti and sadacara in that order, the Mitak- 
sara remarks that ‘ in case of conflict, each preceding one of 
those three has more force (or binding character) than eacli 
succeeding one.’ Sruti or Veda is recognised by all ^rti writers 
as the highest or supreme authority for those who desire to know 
what dharmajg (vide Manu II. 13 and Yaj. I. 40 ). If two 
vedic texts of equal authority are in conflict, then Gaut^^^^ I. 5, 
Manu n. 14 and Jabali declare that there is an option. For 
example, there are two Vedic texts ‘ he takes the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra sacrifice ’ and ‘ he does not take the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra’. In this case there is an option. Similarly Vedic 
texts say that the daily Vedic agnihotra may be performed 
after sunrise, or before sunrise or when neither the sun nor stars 
are visible. Therefore there is, an option, viz. the daily agni¬ 
hotra offering may be made at any one of the three times speci¬ 
fied (Manu II. 15). But a vedic text which is in apparent con¬ 
flict with another is not always of equal force with that other. 
In such a case there is no option, and various rules are laid 
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down in tlie Purvamimarhsa some important ones among which 
will be discussed at length in the section on Purvamimarhsa. 
Such texts may be explained by holding that one lays down a 
general rule (samanya), while the other lays down a special 
rule (Visesa) or an exception, or that one is a vidhi and the 
other merely an arthavada or that the two texts have different 
scopes or refer to different ages &c. All these rules about the 
interpretation of Vedic texts have been held to apply to smrti 
passages. For example, Manu Vni. 381 is a general rule abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting the killing of a brahmana. While Manu 
Vm. 350 allowing the killing of a brahmana in self-defence is 
a special rule or may be regarded as a mere arthavada (viz. 
even a guru who is really not to be killed on any account may 
be killed when he is an atatayin, what of others, as the Mit. on 
Yaj. n. 21 explains). Similarly Manu VIII. 351 saying that 
there is no fault (i. e. no sin, no punishment and no prayascitta) 
in slaying an atatayin has restricted scope as applying only to 
an atatayin who is not a brahmana. A few more examples will 
be given immediately below. 

In cases of conflict between sruti and smrti, the rules laid dow n 
by the Purvamimarhsa have already been explained (pp. 832-34). 
Jairaini Vi 1.13-14 and Sahara furnish an example. If, relying 
on Manu VIII. 416, the purvapaksa were to argue that women 
own no wealth and so should not engage in a vedic sacrifice 
then as that smrti so interpreted is opposed to the Veda it may 
be discarded by womenSmrtis also lay down certain gene¬ 
ral rules on that point. Laugaksi^^^® and Jabala lay down that 
in case of contradiction between ^ruti and smrti, the former has 
greater force and that if there is no contradiction then what is 
laid down in the smrti should be observed as if it were laid down 
by the Veda. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 46 admits that a proposit¬ 
ion of the Veda cannot be set aside ( badhita ) by even a special 
proposition in a smrti text. But in spite of the general proposi¬ 
tion commentators like Visvarupa, Medhatithi and Vijnanesvara 
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had to admit that what was laid down by sruti texts was set 
aside or contradicted or abandoned by smrti texts or by popular 
sentiment. After the Udayaniya (concluding isti) in the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice was finished, a rite was prescribed by Vedic texts 
in which a barren cow ( called Aniibandhya ) was sacrificed for 
Mitra and Varuna. But later on this was condemned and in 
lieu of a cow toiksa ( mixture of heated milk and curds) was 
substituted. Vide H. D. II. pp. 1200-] 201 for the anubandhya 
cow and p. 628 n. 1198 above for the verse quoted by the Mit. on 
Yaj. IL 117 condemning cow sacrifice in Kaliyuga. Yaj. UI. 
234 puts govadha ( slaughter of a cow ) at the head of upapa- 
takas. Medhatithi on Mann IV. 176 after stating that even 
such acts as donating all one’s property in the Visvajit sacrifice 
or killing a cow should not be done (though sanctioned by the 
Veda) remarks that he gives that explanation following his 
predecessors’ views but that to him it appears that an express 
sruti text cannot be set aside by a smrti passage Visvarupa 
also (on pp. 25-26 ) after adverting to the fact that Yaj. III. 234 
places govadlia at the head of Upapdtalms remarks that this may 
apply to the killing of cows spoken of in smrtis such as at the 
time of samavartana ( vide Manu III. 3 ) and that the rule must 
be upheld that a smrti that is in conflict with an express text 
of the Veda is to be set aside. Sometimes even a smrti text 
though theoretically weaker than smti was allowed to prevail 
over a sruti. For example, the Veda prescribes the filling of the 
cups of wine in Sautramani isti, but this is one of the matters 
prohibited in Kali(vide chapter on Kalivarjyas below). 

The general rule is that when a custom or usage is opposed 
to the text of the Veda the latter must prevail. So early a 
writer as Apastamba states this rule emphatically in several 
places. In Ap. Dh. S. I. 1. 4. 8 it is stated‘For, an ex¬ 
plicit sruti text has greater force than acara (usage) from 
which a sruti text ( on which it may be supposed to be based ) 
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may be inferred.’ In 1.11. 30. 8-9 Ap. Dh. S. says, ‘ during the 
morning and evening twilights a snataka should be seated outside 
the village and should restrain his speech (should not speak 
about worldly matters); but (an agnihotrin must not go 
out for) what is enjoined by sruti is of more force in case of 
conflict of duties Similarly in Ap. 11. 9. 23. 8-9, ‘ It is the settled 
view of those who are deeply learned in the three Vedas that 
they are (highest) authority. They consider that the rites which 
are there prescribed for performance with rice, z/am, animals, 
clarified butter, milk, potsherds (in conjunction ) with the wife 
and accompanied by loudly or inaudibly recited (mantras) 
must be performed and that a usage opposed to these rites is 
without authority’. In spite of this and the doctrine of the 
Purvamimamsa stated above (p. 843) usages sprang up that 
were opposed to or gave the go-by to the prescriptions of the Veda 
as will appear a little below and particularly in the section on 
Kalivarjya. 

The conflict of smrtis among themselves presents much 
greater difficulties. From very ancient times authors of smrtis 
differed greatly among themselves. A few striking examples 
may be cited. Ap. Dh. S. (I. 6,19. 2-12 ) cites the views of ten 
predecessors on the question of the persons whose food may be 
partaken of by a brahmana (ka aiijanmh ). The difference 
between Gautama and Baudhayana on the one hand and Ap. on 
the other on the question of the validity of certain usages in 
certain localities has already been referred to (p. 858). In III. 16 
Manu mentions three views ( and four sages ) on the question of 
the position of a brahmana who marries a sudra wife or has a 
son or a child from her. Baud. Dh. S. I. 8. 2, Manu III. 13, Visnu 
Dh. S. 24. 1-4, Par. Gr. I. 4, Vas. I. 25 show that brahmanas were 
allowed to have sudra women as wives. But Yaj. I. 56 empha¬ 
tically dissents from this by stating ‘ this is not my view ’. In 
this state of affairs the medieval digests and commentators 
were hard put to it to evolve rules of interpretation. One rule 
early evolved was that when two smrti texts were in conflict, 
‘ reasoning based on the practices of elders (sistas ) was of grea¬ 
ter force’ (Yaj. II. 21)The Mit. explains that ratiocina- 
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tion may take the form of holding that one text lays down a 
general rule and the other lays down a special rule (which prevails 
over a general rule ), or the text may be held to relate to diffe, 
rent sets of circumstances or in the last resort it may be held 
that there is an option, but in arriving at these conclusions the 
practice of the old or of sistas who follow the rule in one text 
and discard or avoid the rule in the other text is the guide 
gp i684 gives the following warning to those who do not take 
reasoning into consideration: * The decision (in a cause) should 
not be given by merely relying on sastras, for in the case of a 
decision devoid of reasoning loss of dharma results’. Nar. 
(1. 40 ) provides in a strain similar to the Mit., ‘ when there is 
conflict between two texts of dharmasastra, it is declared that 
the method to adopt is to resort to reasoning, for the practices 
( of sistas ) are of great force and the strict letter of the law is 
overruled by them (or properly understood through them)’. 
These provisions remind us of the working of the principle 
of cequitas applied by the praetors in Rome to the rigid older 
legislation or the influence of Equity in English Law. When 


( Continued from the last page ) 
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old rules become too narrow or are deemed to be not in harmony 
with the views of a changing or progressive society, it was 
thought to be the privilege of the king or the judge to adopt his 
practice to the existing state of society and not to decide a case 
by a too strict adherence to ancient dicta. 

Another rule that was laid down was that in case of con¬ 
flict between dharmasastra and arthasastra, the former is of 
more weight or authority or that one should discard the rule in 
the arthasastra (Ap. Dh. S. 1. 9. 24. 23; Yaj. 11. 21; Nar. I, 
39; Kat. 20 ). Vide pp. 8-9 above for an explanation of this 
rule. The rule of the arthasastra has the accomplishment of a 
visible or worldly purpose as the goal, while the dharmasastra 
rule has as its purpose the securing of unseen or spiritual results. 
Therefore the latter from a spiritual or ethical point of view is 
superior to the former. 

Several other methods of resolving conflicts between smrtis 
maybe mentioned here. states: ‘Manusmrti occupies 

a pre-eminent position because it puts together the purport of 
the Vedas; that smrti which is in conflict with the purport of 
Manu is not commended’. Ahgiras also states that to follow 
the words (of another smrti) disregarding the unrivalled 
dharmasastra of Manu would not be beneficial to a person. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 300 speaks of the Manusmrti and others as the 
great smrtis (maha-smrtil. Some writers quote the Vedic 
text * whatever Manu said is indeed medicine ’ in this connec¬ 
tion, thereby identifying the author of the Manusmrti with the 
Manu named in the Vedas. But this does not afford much help* 
Another principle evolved was that certain rules of conduct 
and certain smrtis were of special authority in certain cycles 
of time, Manu (I. 85-86 = Santi 232. 27-28 = Parasara I. 22-23 
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= Brhat-Parasara 1. p. 55) himself says that the dharmas 
differ according to which of the four yugas is current, viz. tapas 
is the highest dharma in the Krta age, knowledge in Treta, 
yajna in Dvapara and only ddna in Kali. This verse only 
means that in a particular yuga the predominant or easily per¬ 
formed dharma is the one indicated but the verse does not mean 
that a dharma predominant in one yuga was prohibited in 
another. Para^ara 1. 24 ( = Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55) declares 

that in the Krta age the dharmas (to be observed) were those 
promulgated by Manu, in Treta those of Gautama, in Dvapara 
those of Sahkha-Likhita and in Kali those of Parasara. This 
also did not solve all difficulties, since the medieval digests and 
commentaries found that even what was allowed by Parasara 
came to be disapproved of or condemned by the people. Many 
prescriptions of the smrtis were therefore included under Kali- 
mrjya (acts forbidden in the Kali age) on the ground that action, 
though at one time prescribed or sanctioned by the sastra, 
should not be resorted to, if it has become hateful to the people, 
since it would not lead to heaven(if persisted in). This 
was the dictum of Yaj. L156 ( = Brhan-Naradlya-purana 24.12), 
Manu IV. 176, Visnu Dh. S, {71. 84-85 ), the Visnupurana (III. 
11. 7 ), Sukra III. 64, Barhaspatya-sutra ( on Artliasastra) V. 16. 
Vide p. 630 and n, 1202 above. These texts were relied upon 
for prohibiting certain acts (though done in former times) by 
the Mit. ( on Yaj. E. 117, IE. 18 ), V. P. (p. 442 ) and others. 
But these devices of interpretation also proved futile in certain 
cases. On the question of the periods of mourning due to death 
for ksatriyas and others the texts are so various and so conflic¬ 
ting that even the great Vijhanesvara declares (on Yaj. IE. 22 ) 
that he is not going to furnish any orderly presentation of the 
smrti texts assigning to each its proper province, since it would 
be useless to do so in view of the fact that the usage of sistas 
did not agree with most of them Visvarupa also (on Yaj. 
IE. 30) is in the same predicament. The commentators (such as 
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Madhava in Par. M. on I. 1. p. 84) were aware that peopl e would 
not go in for religious practices that called for great effort and 
would seek for such rules as would be easy of observance. 

In some cases it was provided that where there is a conflict 
among smrtis the view of the majority should prevail. Gobhila- 
smrti (III. 148-149 ) provides^^^-^ that where there is a conflict 
among passages ( of smrtis ), authoritativeness rests with that 
view which is supported by a majority of the texts, but where 
two passages are of equal authority then reasoning has to be 
employed. The assumption or axiom was, according to Medha- 
tithi^^^^ ( on Manu II. 29 and XL 216), Mit. (onIII. 325), Sm. C. 
(I. p. 5), Apararka p. 1053, Madanaparijata (pp. 11,91) and 
others that all smrtis form one sastra, that if some smrti texts 
on the same subject are in conflict there is an option and when 
there is no conflict all rules from all smrtis should be held 
applicable to the subject matter; this was based on the analogy 
of the maxim called ‘ sarva-sakhapratyayanyaya ’ or ‘ sakhan- 
taradhikarana * ( vide Jai. II. 4. 9 and Sahara thereon). 

It is further provided that works of heretical sects were to 
be left out of consideration. Manu calls them smrtis, but they 
are outside the pale of Vedic orthodoxy. Manu (XII. 95) 
declared,‘the smrtis that are outside the (pale of) Veda 
and all false or fallacious doctrines are of no avail after death, 
because they are all based on ignorance ’. In the Vedantasutra 
(IL 1. 1) also the word smrti is applied to the works on the 
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Sankliya philosophy. The Tantravartika (p. 195) says that 
the Bauddhas and other heretical sects do not admit that their 
doctrines are based on the Veda, like a bad son hating his 
parents ; the prescriptions contained in their works are opposed 
to all the 14 vidyas except in the case of a,few sentences laying 
down restraint of senses, charity and the like; they were 
promulgated by persons like the Buddha who had given up the 
path of the Veda and did acts contrary to the Veda and they 
were propounded to persons that were beyond the pale of the 
three Vedas and that mostly were sudras and persons outside 
the system of the four varnas and asramas. Medhatithi on 
Manu II. 6 adopts this and remarksthat tl^e Sakyas, Bhojakas 
and Ksapanakas do not admit the Veda as authoritative, they 
openly declare the Veda to be unauthoritative and they teach 
.. doctrines directly opposed to the Veda. TheCaturviihsatimata^^'’^ 
states that the words of Arhat (Jina), of Garvaka and of 
Bauddhas, should be abandoned as they lead to delusion. 

Then comes the question of the conflict between smrtis and 
puranas. It has been shown in the H. of Dh., vol. 1. pp. 160-167, 
how the Puranas are rich in Dharmasastra material. The sutras 
and early smrtis do not look upon the Puranas as a source of 
dharma, though Gaut. XI. 19 and Yaj. I, 3 mention Purana as 
one of the classes of works on which the king or any one else 
may draw for knowledge of dharma and though the Ap. Dh. S. 
quotes from a Purana in I. 6. 19.13,1. 10. 29. 8 and II. 9. 23. 3 
and names a Bhavisyatpurana in II. 9. 24. 6. It is to be noted 
that the views quoted by Ap. from the Puranas in the first three 
passages are opposed to the views of the Kalivarjya section 
alleged to be taken from the Adityapurana in medieval digests. 
The passage of the Tantravartika stating that Puranas, 
Manusmrti and Itihasa are universally accepted throughout 
India has been already quoted (on p. 853 ). When Manu states 
that smrti is a source of dharma he does not obviously com¬ 
prehend Puranas under smrti as Manu II. 10 clearly shows 
( dliarniasdstram tu vai smrtih ). Manu III. 232 and Yaj. III. 189 
employ the plural ‘ Puranani ’ and so those smrtis obviously 
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knew several Puranas and Medhatithi notes that they were 
composed by Vyasa and described the creation of the world &c. 
The Striparva (13. 2) also employs the plural and the Svarga- 
.rohanikaparva (5. 46-47) speaks of Krsna Dvaipayana as the 
author of 18 Puranas. The Adiparva^^^^ (1. 293-94) prescribes 
that one should strengthen the Veda by (the study of) the 
Itihasa and Purana and that the Veda fears the man whose 
knowledge is insignificant ‘'this man will harm me ’. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavata-purana I. 4. 25 the purpose of the 
composition of the Mahabharata was this that as the Veda 
cannot be learnt by women, sudras and brahmanas who are so 
only by birth ( and jdo not study ) the sage Vyasa took com¬ 
passion on them and composed the Mahabharata for their bene¬ 
fit. The same must be deemed to be the purpose of the com¬ 
position of the puranas. The Daksasmrti II. 69 prescribes t 
the recitation of itihasa and purana in the 6th and 7th parts of 
the day ( divided into 8 parts). The Ausanasa smrti (III. 
p. 515, Jivananda) prescribes the study of the Veda in the 
bright half of the months from Magha after utsarjana and the 
study of the Vedahgas and of Purana in the dark half. It 
appears that some at le^ast of the extant Puranas were composed 
in the first centuries of the Christian era and that from early 
times they contained dharmasastra material. In another section 
the pauraviidharma will be separately dealt with hereafter. 
Gradually the Puranas became very popular in the course of 
centuries, some of the original rites prescribed by the Veda and 
the early smrtis went out of vogue and new modes of worship 
and rites provided by the Puranas came into general obser¬ 
vance. The Vedavyasa smrti(L 4) and the Sangraha state 
that in case of conflict between smrti and purana smrti is to be 
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preferred. Apararka (p. 9) quotesa smrti text, ‘that is 
highest dharma which is understood from the Veda, that is to 
be known as inferior dharma that is declared in the Puranas 
and the like’. Apararka (p. 15) further tells us that^^®^ accor¬ 
ding to the Bhavisyatpurana the puranas are of authority in 
declaring dharma that is vydmiira (i. e. mixed up and not 
purely Vedic). Medieval writers were often divided as to the 
authoritativeness of puranas. Mitramisra (in his coinmon” 
tary^’®2 on Yaj. 11. 21) asserts that dharmasastra ( viz. smrti) 
is not more authoritative than pnrana and that in case of con¬ 
flict between a smrti text and a purana text recourse must be 
had to reasoning as in the case of conflict between two smrtis. 
On the other hand, the V. Mayukha,^^^ after quoting Manu IX. 
126 and Devala about the first born among twins being regarded 
as the oldest and after referring to a half verse from the 
Bhagavatapurana (rather from the commentary of Srldhara 
thereon) whkh holds that among twins the one born later is to 
be deemed as the elder, remarks that the Purana passage is to 
be set aside in favour of the smrti passages and that in the 
puranas usages opposed to the smrtis are very frequently met 
with. It further says that this view is preferable to that of 
some others according to whom in this matter the custom of 
the country should be followed. The Nirnayasindhu (III. 
p. 251) also says the same. The respect for the puranas carried 
away late medieval writers so far that relying on some pro¬ 
phetic passages in the puranas about the disappearance of 
four varnas in the Kali age and the subsistence of only brah- 
manas and sudras therein, they denied the existence of ksatriyas 
and vaisyas in the Kali age, in spite of the fact that all smrtis 
(like Manu, Yaj., Parasara) and many commentaries (including 
the Mitaksara) hold that the four varnas exist in the Kali age. 
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Vide H, of Dh. .vol. 11 pp. 380-383 about the existence of ksa- 
triyas in the Kali age. 

The case of conflict between smrti and customs has now 
to be considered. The general rule deduced from Vas. I. 5, 
Yaj. I. 7 and supported by the Mit. ( on Yaj. I. 7 and H. 117 ), 
the Sm. C. (H. p. 266), Kulluka ( on Manu. II. 10 ) and several 
others is that smtri is of superior authority to the usages of 
the sistas. But from early times there have been dissenting 
voices. Visvarupa on Yaj. III. 250 states that that purport of the 
smrtis is to be followed which is in accordance with the settled 
practice of the sistas resident in Aryavarta^^^^ On Manu IV. 
176 Medhatithi points out that niyoga is permitted by such 
smrtisas Gaut. 18.4-14, Yaj. I. 68-69, Vas. 17. 56-65, but 
being condemned by the people it is not practised. There¬ 
fore the principle that may be deduced from these is that 
the prescriptions of smrtis (and even of sruti) need not be 
observed and should not be observed when they are vehemently 
condemned by the people. The chapter on Kalivarjya will make 
this clear. Commentators like Medhatithi (on Manu n. 10 ) went 
so far as to say that Dharmagfastra is that which prescribes what 
is to be done for attaining dharma, that is smrti from which 
dharma which one performs as a duty is understood and there¬ 
fore sistacSra^^®^ also is smrti. The smrtis themselves embodied 
the practices of the people current in their days, as Manu I. 107 
declares, ‘ in this work dharma has Been fully stated as well as 
the good and evil qualities of (human ) actions and the ancient 
customs and usages of the four varnas.’ Manu adds (1. 108), 
‘ acara ( customs and usages) are transcendental law, and so 
are the practices declared in the Veda and ^the smrti; therefore 
a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare should always 
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make efforts to follow it This has been the basic text in 
modern decisions that recognize the binding nature of customs. 
It is therefore necessary to understand the exact meaning of 
this verse. Two constructions are possible; (1) that the word 
acara is qualified by the words ‘ srutyukta ’ and ‘ smarta ’ and 
that the first half declares that usages declared in the Veda or 
smrti are transcendental law (this is the meaning given by 
most commentators of Manu); (2) that acara by itself and 
other rules of conduct declared in the sruti or smrti are transcen¬ 
dental (i. e. here in the first half of the verse there is a reference 
to three kinds of acaras, as Govindaraja and Nandana explain ). 
If we look to the preceding verse and the following verses (that 
eulogise acara ) the 2nd construction looks more natural and has 
been accepted by the decided cases when they lay down that 
* immemorial usage is transcendental law ’ (Sir William Jones’ 
translation of Manu L108) and that “under the Hindu system of 
law clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the 
law The Anusasana (141. 65) and Santi 354. 6 expressly 
state that dharma is threefold viz. that declared in the Veda, 
that declared in the smrtis and the third is what is practised 
by Mstas. Sumantu^^^^ emphatically declares that family 
usage should be preferred to the prescriptions of sastra. The 
Kurmapurana (Uttarardha 15. 19) appears to support the 
2nd interpretation when it says, ‘ one should observe that acara 
which is declared by the Sruti and smrti and which is rightly 
followed by the good The exact import of the word acara (or 
sadacara) has been shifting from age to age and among com¬ 
mentators. In the earliest days, as shown by the Tai. Up., 
Gaut. ( 28. 48, 51 ), Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 4-9, Manu XII. 108-109, 
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Vas. L 6, the Scara to be followed was that observed or declared 
by learned brahmanas who were highly moral and selfless (the 
sistas ). Medhatithi on Mann II. 6 states that binding aoara is 
that of sistas learned in the Vedas. Gradually every usage 
that had no visible secular purpose came to be looked upon as 
binding and lastly the usages of sudras, of pratiloma castes and 
even of heterodox sects became, as will be shown in the sequel, 
enforceable by the king. As observed in 39 Mad. 298, 301 the 
commentaries indicate an attempt to reconcile the text law with 
the actual usages of the people. 

The requisites of valid customs, according to the smrtis and 
commentaries and digests, are similar to those laid down by the 
writers on Purvamimamsa i. e. they must be ancient, must not 
be opposed to sruti and smrti, must be such that they are regard¬ 
ed by respectable people as obligatory on them and such as are 
observed with that consciousness by the sistas, they must be 
strictly construed and cannot be availed of by others not within 
their purview and must not be immoral or severely condemned 
by popular sentiment. Customs once in vogue may be abandon¬ 
ed by the people as the chapter on Kalivarjya will show. 

From Gaut., Manu, Br., Kat. and other writers quoted 
above it follows that the customs and usages of which account 
has to be taken are those of districts ( desa or janapada ), towns 
and villages, castes, families, guilds or corporations or groups 
( gana, sreni, sahgha, naigama, varga). A few words on each of 
these and on usages of gotr'as and iaiehas will be said later on 
and a few illustrations of each will be given. But first of all 
certain preliminary observations have to be made about customs 
in general. The medieval writers on Dharmasastra make it clear 
that customs that depart from the generally received smrti 
prescriptions must be strictly construed and that they cannot be 
extended on the ground of analogy to other matters outside the 
specific acknowledged customs. For example, both the Sm. C. (L 
71) and the Smrtimuktaphala^^^^ (on Varpasrama p. 31) say that, 
though one’s maternal uncle’s daughter can be married (by 
custom ) yet one’s mother’s sister or mother’s sister’s daughter 
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cannot be married, because popular sentiment is opposed to the 
latter kind of marriages and popular sentiment has to be 
respected as Manu declares (in IV. 176). Similarly the Sarhskara- 
kaustubha^^^^ and the Dharmasindhu provide that where there 
is a local or family usage for narrowing down the limits of 
sapinda relationship in marriage, only those who belong to that 
locality or family can avail themselves of such narrowing down, 
but if a person in a different locality or belonging to a different 
family were to follow the practice of narrowing down the 
sapinda relationship, he would incur blame. Owing to the 
vastness of Bharatavarsa it was recognised that what was 
sadacara in one country would not be so in another, as is noted 
by the Par. M. (L 2. p. 65 ) in relation to marriage with one’s 
maternal uncle’s daughter.^^^5 

A few words may now be said about customs of countries. 
That usages about details of ritual varied a great deal even in 
the Vedic times is quite clear. The Sat. Br. (1.1. 4. 13 ) notes 
that in former times it was the wife of the sacrificer that rose 
at the Haviskrt call, but that in its own day the wife or a 
priest (the Agnidhra) rises in answer to the call. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. IL p. 1027 and n. 2311 on the Haviskrt call. For 
similar differences in practices vide the same Brahmana XII. 3. 
5.1 and XII. 6.1. 41. The Ait. Br. frequently refers to one view 
and refutes it by saying that one should not do so (tat tatha 
na karyat) or one should discard it (tat tat nadrtyam ) e. g. vide 
chap. 12. 7,17. 1,18. 8, 28, 1, 29. 5. Vide also Tai. Br. I. 1. 8, 
I. 3.1, III. 8. 8 for similar words. That different districts had 
different customs about marriages and other matters even 
before the times of the grhyasutras and dharmasdtras has been 
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noted above (pp. 856-857). Baudhayana made a distinction about 
the customs of the northern and southern people (countries). 
That customs of the northern and southern countries differed 
is emphasized by many commentators and writers of digests. 
For example, the Mit. on Yaj. I. 256 refers to the differing views 
of daksinatyas and udicyas on Ekoddista-sraddha. Sahkara- 
bhatta in the introductory verses of the Dvaitanirnaya (or 
Dharma-dvaita-) expressly states that he will furnish solutions 
of knotty points in Dharmasastra after abiding by the views of 
southern writers. The Nirnayasindhu in its section on sapindya 
speaks of Sulapani, Vacaspati and Suddhiviveka as Gaudas 
and Maithilas, and points out that Sulapani in the Sambandha- 
viveka and the Sambandhatattva (a Gauda work) allow 
marriage with a girl separated by three gotras from the bride¬ 
groom, while the southern writers ( daksinatyas ) do not accept 
the view. But in those days there were no rigid territorial 
boundaries for certain practices or doctrines. For example, 
Vijnanesvara, Madana-ratna, Parijata, Vacaspati and Sulapani 
accepted the view that sapindya arises from community of the 
particles of the body, while Apararka, Smrticandrika and 
Madhava (though they were southern writers like Vijnanesvara) 
held that sapindya was based on the offering of pinda in 
sraddhas. The fashion of dividing Hindu works into schools 
and assigning them definite territorial limits started with 
Colebrooke and has been perpetuated by decisions of the Privy 
Council and of the Indian High courts. Vide Collector of Madura 
V. Mootoo 12 Mad. LA. 397 at p. 432 (for reference to Colebrooke), 
p. 435 (as to how schools arose), pp. 436-437 ( as to different 
schools). Strange results have flowed from this. The Vyavahara- 
mayukha, written by Nilakantha, whose family belonged to 
Paifhan in Maharastra and migrated to Benares and who 
himself wrote under the patronage of a Bundella chief, came 
to be regarded as a work of the highest authority in Gujerat 
and North Konkan (even superseding the Mitaksara), while 
in Maharastra proper its authority is subordinate to that of the 
Mitaksara. The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 119 ) avers that in the section 
on the partition of heritage the texts generally repeat what is 
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already current among the people and that if Yaj. II. 118-119 
were interpreted to mean that the words ‘ what is acquired at the 
cost of paternal estate by a person himself ’ stand by themselves 
and do not qualify the other clauses, then what is acquir¬ 
ed through friendship even at the cost of the paternal estate 
would not be liable to partition, which would be opposed to the 
practice among people. The Vyavahara-mayukha also says 
on Manu IX. 210 ( about reunion) that the law and administra¬ 
tion of justice are generally based as is the case with grammar 
on people’s usages. The Viramitrodaya also states that all 
writers of digests are agreed that smrtis on Vyavahara generally 
re-iterate recogniJzed popular usages. 

Customs of countries and families have been specially 
recognized from very ancient times in the sphere of marriage. 
The Asv. gr. (I. 7. 1-2 ) has been already cited above ( p. 856 ). 
The commentators on Asv. gr., Haradatta and Narayana, both 
mention that in certain countries sexual intercourse is com¬ 
menced immediately after marriage, that this practice is oppos¬ 
ed to the rule in Asv. gr. I. 1.10 that the married couple should 
be celibate after marriage for at least three nights (if not for a 
longer period) and that one should follow the rule laid down 
in the grhyasutra and not the usage of the country. The Ap. 
gr.x( 11.15 ) remarks, ‘ people should understand from women 
(and others) what procedure is (to be followed according to 
the custom of the country ) ’ and the commentator Sudarsana- 
carya notes that certain rites like the worship of planets, 
ankuraropaTia and the tying of pratisara ( a string or ribbon tied 
round the wrist) are usual and are performed with Vedic 
Mantras. The Kathakagrhya (25. 7 ) allows the usages of 
countries and families to be observed in marriage and the 
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commentators mention some usages, viz, Devapala refers to stat¬ 
ing the purpose of the visit, announcing the name of the maiden, 
worship of family deity, striking with flowers and creepers. 
The com. Brahmanabala states that in Kashmir at the time of 
marriage the mother-in-law or some other woman whose husband 
is alive ties an auspicious wreath on the heads of the bride and 
the bridegroom, that the mother-in-law places flowers on 
the feet, knees, shoulders and head of the bridegroom and on 
the same seven places of the bride’s body flowers are placed 
but in the reverse order (i. e. first on the left limb and then 
on the right). 

Haradatta on Gaut. XI. 20 (cited above in n. 1662) mentions 
the following usages : in the Cola country while the sun is in 
the zodiacal sign of Aries maidens draw with powders of 
various colours on the ground an orb of the sun together with 
attendants and offer worship in the morning and evening; on 
the full moon day of Margasirsa maidens putting on ornaments 
walk about in the village and offer to a temple idol whatever 
they get in their wanderings; when the sun is in the sign of 
the Crab, maidens worship the goddess TJma while the moon is 
in the constellation of the Purva Phalgunis and offer to the gods 
mudga beans that have put forth sprouts and salt; when the 
sun is in "the sign of Pisces, house-holders worship the Goddess 
of wealth while the moon is in the constellation of Uttara 
Phalgunl. Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.13. 7 notes that in certain countries 
the special portions of the eldest son in paternal wealth are 
gold, dark-coloured cattle and black-coloured produce of the 
soil (i. e. black grain). Vide Br, and Tantravartika quoted 
above ( as to customs of certain countries). 

Several such illustrations may be furni^ed from other 
writers, but considerations of space make it necessary to omit 
reference to them. 

The Par. gr. S. I. 8 states that the usages of villages 
may be followed, since a text says ‘ one should enter a village 
( i. e. follow the opinion of village elders) in case of marriage 
and funeral rites ’ and since the Veda says that ‘ the village is 
the authority in these two. ’ 
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Numerous caste customs have 1)een recognized from ancient 
times to these days. Gaut. XI. 20, Vas. I. 17, Manu 1.118, 
Vin. 41 and 46, Kaut. III. 7, Sukra IV. 5. 47 emphasize the 
validity of caste customs and call upon the king to enforce 
them. Yaj, I. 361 advises the king to punish those who swerve 
from the usages of their family, caste, guild, or group. Katya- 
yana (40) enjoinsthat the king should not disregard the 
fixed usages even of pratiloma castes and of the inhabitants of 
inaccessible places (mountain forts or habitations), even if 
they be opposed (to the rules of smrtis). In the Paribhasa- 
prakasa Mitramisra holds that the usages of good sudras 
free from moral defects are binding on their sons and others 
even though they do not know the Veda. 

Compared to Western Christian countries very great 
religious tolerance prevailed in ancient India. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 388 (n. 928 a), 723-724 for some remarks on this. 
Asoka in his Pillar Edict VIl ( E. I. vol. II. p. 272 ) says that he 
looked after sanghas, brahmanas, Ajivakas and all other sects 
( pasanda). The Bhagavadgita (IX. 23-25) proclaims that the 
devotees that worship other gods do worship Krsna himself 
though in an irregular way and that those who offer worship to 
the Manes or to the elements reach the goals they desire. The 
Manasollasa enjoins that one should give up condemnation 
of or hatred towards other gods, that one should show reverence 
on seeing an image or a temple and should not pass it over (in 
contempt). People of different countries no doubt twitted each 
other on the customs and usages peculiar to each; but it rarely 
went beyond the bandying of words. For example, even such a 
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philosophical work as the Jivanmuktiviveka remarks that 
brahmanas of the south condemn even the learned brahmanas 
of the north as flesheaters and brahmanas of the north condemn 
southern brahmanas because they marry their maternal uncle’s 
daughters and because they carry earthen vessels in fairs or on 
pilgrimages. It was on account of the general attitude of 
religious tolerance that the smrtis and digests prescribe that 
even the usages of heretical sects should be enforced by the 
king. Yaj. II. 192 prescribes that the king should guard 
against breach of the distinctive usages and conventions of 
guilds (of artisans), of traders, of heretical sects and bands (of 
soldiers). Narada ( samayasySnapakarma 1-3 ) states that 
the king should uphold the conventions of heretical sects, of 
traders, guilds and other groups and that whatever traditional 
usages, activities, mode of attendance and means of maintenance 
were peculiar to them should be permitted to them by the king 
without introducing any change. Among the matters of .which 
the king was to take cognizance suo motu and included under 
praklrnaka by Narada (verse 2) was the transgression of the usages 
of heretics, traders, guilds and ganas. Brhaspati provides 
that in disputes among husbandmen, artisans, wrestlers, money¬ 
lenders, guilds, dancers, heretics, thieves, a decision is to be 
given in accordance with their conventions. It is no doubt true 
that certain smrtis present a sterner treatment of heretics and 
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the like. Gaut. IX. 17 provides that a snataka should not 
talk with nUecchxis, impure persons and sinners. Manu IX. 225 
prescribes that the king should banish from his capital gamblers, 
dancers, heretics, vintners &c. Manu IV. 30 holds that one should 
not honour as guests even by words persons who are heretics, 
rogues &c. and recommends that one should not reside in a 
country which is overrun by groups of heretics. Yaj. n. 70 and 
Nar. (rnadana 180 ) say that a heretic (pakhandi) or an atheist 
is not a proper witness. These passages may be explained in 
various ways. Probably the prescriptions of Gautama and 
Manu refer to an age when the schism caused by Buddhists and 
Jainas was not very old and feelings between the followers of 
the Veda and the heretics ran high. But most of these prescrip¬ 
tions are addressed to the followers of the Veda as individuals. 
They do not negative the requirements laid down by Nar., Br. 
and others that the king (though of a different persuasion ) was 
to enforce among heretics their own usages. It can be said 
without any fear of contradiction that at least from the 4th 
century A. D. onwards the policy of the State in India was ‘ to 
protect all religions, but to interfere with none 

Customs of families will be briefly referred to later on in 
connection with modern law cases. Among family customs the 
customs about the year when caula was performed and the locks 
of hair kept on the head in the caula ceremony are frequently 
mentioned in the grhya sutras and other works. Vide H. of Dh, 
vol. II pp. 260 and 265. 

The digests contain numerous examples about the customs 
and usages that were adhered to among the followers of the 
several Vedic branches (sakhas) and the grhya sutras in perform¬ 
ing several religious rites. A few examples may be set out here 
by way of illustration. According to Yaj. L 242 the offering 
of pin(fas to the pitrs in a sraddha takes place after the brahmanas 
invited at the sraddha are fed, while Manu 111.261 shows that 
they were offered also before the brahmanas were fed. The 
Sm. C. (on sraddha p. 471 ) says that one should follow the 
practice of one’s own Vedic sakha. Among the five daily 
sacrifices ( maKdyajflas) one is piti^ajna, which acc. to some 
(such as Katyayana ) means tarpana, while according to Manu 
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in. 81 it means sraddha and the Sm, C. (I. p. 208) provides that 
one should follow one’s siakha. The same remark applies to the 
number of handfuls of water offered in tarpaya (Sm, C. L p. 191 
and Madanaparijata p. 286), About the month of pregnancy in 
which the ceremony of simantonnayana was to be performed 
each person was to follow his own grhyasutra ( Sm. C. I. p. 17, 
and Par. M. I. part 2 p. 22). The same holds good as to the day 
of namakarana (Sm, C. I. p, 21, Par. M. I. part 2 p. 25 ). It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. According to Gaut. XI. 
21-22 and others already cited above, the king has to enforce 
the usages of guilds (^reni) and corporations. Several such 
usages have been cited above (pp. 487-488 ). 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


KALIVARJYA 

( ACTIONS FORBIDDEN IN THE KALI AGE. ) 

It has been stated above (pp. 865-866) that one of the 
several ways in which the conflict between several smrti texts 
was got over was to hold some of them as legislating for a 
bygone age (yugantara). For example, when Harlta allowed 
upanayana to women, both the Sm. 0. (I. 24) and Par. M. (1. 2* 
p. 83 ) hold that the text refers to another kalpa ( aeon ). In H. 
of Dh. vol. n. (on pp. 151,162,424,451,603,612,620,750,7'JO, 796, 
928, 929,934,953,1005 n, 1201 n) reference has been made to 
several matters forbidden in the Kali age. It is remarkable in 
this connection to note that, though the Parasarasmrti (in I. 24) 
claims par excellence to lay down the dharmas for the Kali age, 
several important provisions contained in it, viz. the remarriage 
of a married woman (Parasara IV. 30), the variation in 
the period of impurity due to births and deaths depending on 
the learning and character of a brahmana (Parasara III. 5-6), 
permission for a brahmana to partake of the food of five classes 
among Sudras (XI. 21) are included among Kalivarjyas by the 
Adityapurana (as quoted by writers of the 12th and later 
centuries). It is necessary, therefore, to investigate into the 
origin and development of the Yuga theory and of the topic of 
Kalivarjya. 

From the Mahabharata ( Santi 59 ), Manu (I. 81), Narada 
(1.1-2), Brhaspati and the Puranas it is clear that they all 
believed in the existence of an ideally perfect community in 
the dim past followed by gradual degeneracy and decline in 
morals, health and length of life. But they also believed that 
a cycle of decline would be followed in the far distant future 
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by another of moral perfection. The only pity is that all works 
that are extant think that they are in the midst of a very 
sinful age and there is not a single work which thinks that the 
era of perfection may dawn in the very near future. 

The germ of the theory of progressive deterioration in 
morals is found even in the Rgveda. In the famous dialogue 
of Yama and Yami the former exclaims in one place ( Bg. 
X. 10.10) ‘ those later ages are yet to come when sisters would 
do what is not sister-like The word ‘ yuga * occurs at least 
33 times in the Rg., but the exact meaning is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. In a few places it means ‘ yoke * ( Rg. X. 60. 8, X. 101. 3 
and 4 ). In several places it appears to stand for a very brief 
period of time ( e. g. III. 26. 3 ). Generally it means ‘ a 
generation* (as in Jig. I. 92. 11, 1.103.4, 1.124.2, H. 2. 2, 
in. 33. 8, V. 52. 4). In Itg. I. 158. 6 ‘ dirghatama mamateyo 
jujurvan dasame yuge ^ tjuga probably means ‘ a period of four 
or five years while in Rg. VI. 15. 8, VL 8. 5, X. 72. 2, X. 94. 
12, X. 97.1 it should mean^^^^ ‘ ^ long period of time ’. In the 
Atharvaveda VLII. 2. 21 yuga appears to mean a period of 
several thousand years, two yugas being indicated as longer 
than 10000 years ( iatarn tesyutam Myanan dve yuge trlyi catvari 
krrimah ). Here there is a clear reference to four yugas and to 
the fact that yuga meant a very long period of time. What¬ 
ever be the meaning of the word in each passage, the Bgveda 
does not contain the names of all the four well-known yugas 
viz. Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali. The word ‘ Krta ’ when 
used in the Bgveda appears to mean ‘ the best throw of dice 
or of the seeds of vibhitaka in gambling ’ (X. 34. 6, X. 43. 5 ). 
In the Atharvaveda YII. 52. 2, 5, 6 krta has the same meaning. 
Kali is the name of the author of llg. Vm. 66 and in verse 15 


1731. an m cu i x. lo. lo. 

The Nirukta (IV. 20) understood this verse in the sense given above 

1.113.13 and III, 33. 8 make it clear that must mean* future*. 

I 31^ « 

I. 113. 13. Here the occurrence and sequence of 3?^ and 
leave no doubt about the meaning of the last word. 

1732. Vf 3^^: ^TcTT 5TTI X. 97. 1. Here what is 

meant by is doubtful. The IX. 28 explains 

while HTW says In the VII. 2.4. 26 

means ’three seasons of spring, rains and autumn’ (S. B. £. vol. 41 
pp. 339-340). 
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of that hymn we read ‘ kalayo ma bibhitana ’ (O descendants 
of Kali! do not be afraid). In Kg. X. 39. 8 the A&vins are 
said to have rejuvenated Kali who had become old. Vide also 
Kg. I, 112. 15 (where Kali is said to have got a wife from 
Asvins). But Kali as a throw of dice does not occur in the 
Kgveda. In the Atharvaveda VII. 114. 1 Kali means a 
throw of dice. The words krta, tretd, dvdpara and dskanda 
occur in the Tai. S. IV. 3. 3, Vaj. S. 30.18 and in the Sat. Br. 
Xin. 6. 2. 9-10 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 416 ). In later literature 
Kali is also called Tisya ( as in Bhismaparva 10. 3). In the 
Tai. Br. HI. 4.16 the word Kali is used^^® in place of Askanda. 
In all the above places Krta and the other three words denote 
throws in gambling, Krta being the most lucky and Kali being 
the most unlucky. In another passage of the Tai. Br. (1.5,11) 
we read ‘ the four stomas (Trivrt, Pancadasa, Saptadasa and 
Ekavimsa) are Krta and the five are Kali; therefore the 
caiustoma (should be performed in the Jyotistoma) ’. This 
shows that Krta meant a throw of four or any multiple of four 
and Kali a throw which when divided by four left one as 
remainder. The Aitareya Br. employs the words Krta^''^’ and 
the other three in a metaphorical sense as representing progres¬ 
sively more desirable states of human activity, ‘ one lying down 
becomes Kali, when about to leave the bed he becomes Dvapara, 
when rising he becomes Treta, and when he moves about he 


1733. sTRit vt H ^ ^t#r- 

II VII. 114. 1. 

1734. - 

1 30. 18. 

1735. STuttv ' 

%. WT- m. 4. 16. For vide VII. 114. 4 ‘ snifsrt 

HtVW explains ‘ ’• 

The meanings of these technical expressions in gambling are extremely 
uncertain. 

1736. % ^ WTHl! ^ tFi; I am 1S8 aRlS: ' 

§. art. I. 5. 11. 

1737. <151^ Hf%ifT^g 5n^: I ftarnnk 

1 art-33. 3. The (IS. 19) reads flVT-r: 5^: 

gIHradin aig ix. 301-302 seem to be reminiscent of this verse 

of the an. 
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becomes Krta’. The Sat. Br. V. 4, 4.6 speaks of Kalias 
‘ abhibhu ’ (the vanquisher) and suggests that Kali is a throw 
of five that vanquishes all others. In the Chan. Up. IV. 1. 4 it 
is said ‘as (in a gameof dice) all the lower throws are 
included in the Krta throw which becomes victorious, so to him 
(to Eaikva) comes (the merit of) all the good acts that people 
do ’. Here Sankara explains that Krta is a throw of dice having 
four marks, while other throws that have three, two or one 
mark are called Treta, Dvapara and Kali respectively. The 
Mundaka Up. I. 2.1 refers to Treta, ‘This is the truth; the 
sacrificial rites which the sages saw in the mantras (i. e. as 
prescribed in the hymns of the Rgveda and other vedp.s) have 
been performed in many ways in the Treta ’. This last word is 
explained by Sahkaracarya in two ways, first as referring to 
the threefold priestly duties (of hotr, adhvaryu and udgatr ) 
which are based on the three Vedas and alternatively as refer¬ 
ring to the Treta age. From this resume it appears that even 
up to the times of the latest period of Vedic literature (i. e, 
Upanisads) the words Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali were used 
in the sense of throws of dice in gambling and that it is very 
doubtful whether they were used in the sense of different ages 
of the world. Even in the Mahabharata Krta^^^^ and Dvapara 
are used also in the sense of throws of dice (vide Virata 50. 24). 
In the Gopatha Brahmana (I. 28) there is a reference to the 
beginning of the Dvapara age. 

Eveninthe Vedahga JyoSiisa^^^2(of Eg.)the word yuga is used 
in the sense of a period of five years ( pancasarhvatsaramayaih 


it wr. v. 4.4.6. 

It is impossible to say definitely how the game was played. Vide S. B. E, 
vol. 41 p. 106 for a note on the various explanations. 

1739. ^ qSTT: 

IV. I. 4 and 6. explains: ^rerrq: ^ 

IV. 3. 8 suggests that each die was marked in all with ten dots ( 4, 3, 2, 1 ) 

‘ cRRT ^ f gf# qr 

1740. cf^cTcHcv q?mrq q^qq^q^cnf^ ^qf qf m ^ crr A i 

I. 2. 1, 

1741. fqnffif iTPirq q ITct giq^ q ^ i mrs so. 24 (cr. 

ed. 45. 23 ). 

1742. Ml q^ gq T f r m fqq;»qnfcj^rnr ii 

verse 5 of 
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yugadhyaksam prajapatim). The ancient Pit§,mahasiddhanta 
which is not now extant, stated, according to the Pahcasid- 
dhantika of Varahamihira (XII. 1), that yuga means five years 
of the Sun and the Moon ( raviSaMnoh panca yugaih varsani 
Pitamahopadistani). This sense of the word is still found in 
the Sabhaparva 11. 38. 

The Nirukta (I. 20) distinguishes between ancient sages and 
those of later days in the words,‘ the (ancient) sages had an 
intuitive perception of dharrna and they imparted the Vedic 
mantras by instruction to later (sages) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharrna But it does not mention or refer to any 
theory of four yugas. Both Gaut. L 3--4 and Ap. Dh. S. 11. 6. 13. 
7“9 give expression to the view that among sages of old 
transgressions of dharrna and violent actions are observed, but 
that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness they 
incurred no sin, while a person of later days, being weak in 
spiritual merit, should not imitate them, otherwise he would 
come to grief. Here a distinction is drawn between very 
ancient sages and later sages as regards the endowment of 
spiritual merit, but nothing is said about the names or the 
theory of the four yugas. Ap. Dh. S. I. 2. 5. 4 further says^’^^ 
that sages are not born among men of later days ( avaresu) on 
account of the transgressions of religious ordinances (prevalent 
in later ages). Therefore, it would not be quite wrong to assume 
that the theory had not been fully developed even in the times of 
the early dharmasutras of Gaut. and Ap. even though both 
held that they were living in an age of decline and that sages 
coming after the authors of the mantras were inferior. 

Here epigraphic evidence affords some help in fixing the 
Ipwer limit of the period when the theory of yugas must have 
been developed. 

In the Rock Edicts of Asoka No. 4 and No. 5 we have at 
Kalsi and two other places the words ‘ava kapam’ (yavat 
kalpam) and at Girnar the words ‘ ava samvata kapa * which 
mean ‘ up to the end of the kalpa ’ or ‘ up to the end of the 
kalpa when the clouds or fires of destruction called saihvarta 

1743. iRWFHiTTf: \ 

I* 20. Almost the same words occur in 183. 67. 

1744. 5T 311^% I an. I. 2 . 5,4, 

113 
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will arise’^745, Vide C. I. L voL L pp. 8, 10, 30-33. This indi¬ 
cates that the idea of a halpa (a vast period of time at the end 
of which the universe would be dissolved) which is part of the 
theory of the yugas had been developed in the 3rd century B. 0, 
The Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman^^^^ (150 A. D.) 
refers to ‘ wind the velocity of which was as terrible as that at 
the end of the yuga *. In certain very early inscriptions of 
Pallava^^^^ kings ( of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D.) they 
are described as ‘ always ready to extricate dharma that had 
sunk deep owing to the evil effects of the Kali age In one of 
the Gupta Inscriptions dated in the 96th year of the Gupta era 
( 415-16 A. D. ) Dhruvasarman is praised as following the path 
of righteous conduct which prevailed in Krtayuga,^’^® while 
the Chammak copperplate of the Vakataka emperor Pravara- 
sena 11 also speaks of Krtayuga (Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 
p. 237 at p. 240). The Talgunda inscription of the early 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman refers to Kaliyuga (E. L vol. 
VUI p. 34). It is not necessary to adduce passages from ins¬ 
criptions of a later date. From the above it may be said that 
the theory of yugas and kalpas had begun to take shape at 
least in the 4th or 3rd century B. C. and that in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era it had been fully developed. It must 
have gone through several stages in the course of its develop¬ 
ment. For example, Brahmagupta (Brahmasphuta-siddhanta 
XL 10) states that the^theory of yugas, Manus and kalpas set 
out by Aryabhata was not like that of the smrtis. 

The same conclusion is arrived at from a consideration 
of the classical Sanskrit literature. The theory of yugas and 
rmnvantaras as detailed in the Mahabharata ( Vanaparva chap¬ 
ters 149,188, Santi chapters 69, 231-232), Manu chap. I, Visnu- 
dharma-sutra XX. 1-21, the Puranas ( such as Visnu I. 3, VL 3, 
Markandeya 46, Brahma 229-230, Matsya 142-144 ) and astro¬ 
nomical writers from Brahmagupta is briefly as follows: Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali comprise together with the period 

1745. Compare : m vrRcT I 

I 188. 69. 

1746. in E. I. vol. VIII p. 36 at p. 43. 

1747. Vide —^which occurs as an 

epithet of Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman in I. A. vol. V, p. 50 at p. 51 and 
of Sirhhavarman in the Pikira grant in E, I. vol. VIII p. 159 at p. 162. 

1748. ^ I d^MM .in Gupta Inscription 

No. 10 pp. 44-45. 
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gqIIqA sandhyd (that precedes each yuga) and the period call¬ 
ed sandhyamia (that follows each yuga) 12000 years, i. e. Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali extend respectively over 4000, 3000, 
2000,1000 years and sandhya and sandhyarhsa of these four 
extend over 400, 300, 200 and 100 years each (i. e. the sandhya 
of Krta is 400 years and the sandhyarhsa of Krta is 400 years 
and so on). But these are divine years. Each divine year is 
equal to 360 human years. Therefore we have to multiply 12000 
by 360 to arrive at the number of human years in the four 
yugas (i. e. the figure is 4320000). The Krtayuga with its 
sandhya and sandhyarhsa comes to 1728000 human years, 
Treta to 1296000, Dvapara to 864000 and Kali to 432000. These 
four yugas are together called sometimes caturyuga (Manu 
I. 71) or simply yuga also ( Vanaparva 188. 27, Santi 232. 29 ); 
1000 of these four yugas constitute a day of Brahma, which is 
called Kalpa. The night of Brahma is of the same duration. At 
the end of a kalpa the universe is resolved into Brahma ( and this 
is called pi'olaya) and at the end of Brahma’s night the world is 
created again. In one day of Brahma there are 14 Manus and 
therefore each Manvantara is equal to about 71 caturyugas(1000 
divided by 14). The life of Brahma is 100, out of which half is 
gone and therefore the present is said to be the 2nd or latter half 
( dvitlya pardrdha ) of the life of Brahma and at present the 
kalpa that is running is called Varaha. From the above it 
will be seen that, according to the Puranas, the universe has 
been created and dissolved many times and there have been 
numerous Manvantaras also (vide Manu 1. 80). The four 
yugas in various ways differ in their characteristics. Krta is 
so called because it is an age in which everything is fulfilled 
by every one and nothing is left to be done.^”^^^ The symbolic 
colours of the four yugas are respectively white, yellow, red 
and dark (Vanaparva 189. 32 ). In Krta, Dharma prevails in 
all its perfection and it stands with all its four feet ( dharma 
being figuratively spoken of as vrsa,^^^ a bull, in Manu VIII. 
16 and Vanaparva 190. 9 ) and it declines or deteriorates by a 
quarter in each of the following yugas (Manu I. 81-82 
=Santi 232. 23-24 ), so that in Kali only one quarter ( or one 
foot) of dharma remains and adharma occupies three quarters. 
^ In Krta people are entirely free from diseases, secure all that 


1749. ^ srtS i 149. 11. 

W II 190. 9. 
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they desire and the length of human life is four hundred years, 
all of which decline by one quarter successively in the follow¬ 
ing three yugas ( Manu L 83 = Santi 232. 25 ). The dharmas in 
each of the four yugas are different; tapas was the highest in 
Krta, philosophic knowledge in Treta, sacrifice in Dvapara and 
charity alone in Kali (Manu I, 85-86 = Parasara 1.22-23 
=^Santi 232.27-28). Manu I. 85, Santi 232. 27 and 261. 8, 
Parasara I. 22 all have the same verse stating that the dharmas 
prescribed for men in each yuga differ. 

In Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali the dharmas (that should 
be observed) are respectively declared by Manu, Gautama, 
Sankha-Likhita and Parasara (Parasara I. 24 ). In Krta there 
was a single varna but at the end of Kali almost all will 
be sudras (Brahma 229. 52, Matsya 144.78). Parasara (I. 
25-28 ). points out other characteristics of the four yugas, which 
need not be detailed here. Manu IX. 301 and 302, however, 
indicate that the yugas are not watertight parts of Time. It 
is the king who can by his conduct introduce the characteristics 
of one yuga into another. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 30l explains 
that the king should not be misled into thinking that Kali is a 
historical part of Time and that he (the king ) cannot therefore 
be Kali or Krta, but that it is the king's way of conducting 
himself that will produce the conditions of the several yugas 
among his people. 

In Vanaparva 149.11-38, Vayu 32 and 57-58, Linga 39, 
Matsya 142-144, Garuda 223, Naradapurana (purvardha 41) 
and in several other puranas there are descriptions of the nature 
of the four yugas, which are passed over here. But it is 
important to see how the Great Epic and the Puranas describe the 
nature of Kaliyuga. Vanaparva chap. 188 and 190, the Yugapurana 
chapter of the Gargasamhita (published in the J. B. O. R. S. 
voL 14 pp. 400 ff. by K. P. Jayaswal), Harivarhsa (Bhavisya 
chap. 3.5 ff), the Brahmapurana 229-230, Vayu 58 and 99. 391- 
428, Matsya 144. 32-47, Kurma I. 30, Visnu VI. 1-2, Bhagavata 
XII. 2, Brahmanda 11. 31, Naradiya (Purvardha 41, verses 21-88), 
Linga 40, Nrsirhha 54.11-49 and several others present, often in 
identical verses, a very pessimistic, dismal and harrowing account 
of what will happen in the Kali age. One extract taken from 
the Vanaparva (188) is added at the end by way of sample, of which 
a summary is given below. All men will generally be liars ; in 


1751. Vide Appendix. 
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ni i What will Kaliyuga be like 

the Kali age substitutes will be invented for yajnas, gifts and 
vratas; brahmanas will do actions prescribed as peculiar to 
sudras and sudras will be acquiring wealth (which is the 
peculiar privilege of vaisyas) or they will maintain themselves 
by following the profession of arms; brahmanas giving up the 
study of the Veda and the performance of sacrifices and devoid 
of the staff and deer skin will eat anything (i, e. will not 
observe rules about bhaksyabhak^a) ; brahmanas will not 
engage in jajxz (muttering of Vedic mantras), while sudras 
will be intent on japa; when the world will be turned topsy¬ 
turvy, it will be the first indication of coming destruction; many 
mleccha kings will rule over the earth, who will be sinful, will 
issue false edicts and will be engaged in fruitless wrangling; 
there will be Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Bahlikas (from Balkh) and valiant Abhiras ( as rulers ); no 
brahmana will maintain himself by pursuing his own dharma; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas will indulge in prohibited or bad acti¬ 
vities; people will be short-lived, have little strength, their 
valour and prowess will be insignificant, their spirits will be 
low and their bodies diminutive and they will speak words 
that have very little truth; countries will be mostly untenanted 
and the spaces will be occupied by beasts and snakes; people 
will be engaged in dry discussions about bf'ahma (they will have 
no realisation or experience of brahma), sudras will employ 
the word ‘bhoh’ (in addressing othersQf higher classes) 
and brahmanas will employ the word arya (in addressing peo¬ 
ples other than brahmanas); swarms of insects will abound; 
all perfumes will not smell as fragrant as before and fluids 
will lose their sweet taste; women will have numerous progeny, 
will be of short stature, devoid of character and good conduct 
and engage in sexual intercourse against the order of nature ; 
countries will suffer pangs of hunger squares where four 

1752. This would be against the rules of dharmasutras and smrtis 
about abhivadana. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 336-339. 

1753. Nilakantha notes that the verse &c, was vari¬ 
ously explained before him; meant either ‘ food ’ or * sulka ’: means 

flrw means Veda, means or the square where four roads 

meet, means v(iT. himself explains differently. According to him 

the explanation is: ^ 

m: . The p. 244 quotes the verse 

and then remarks ‘ l 3?^^ RRT ^ 

^ t It. * 
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roads meet will be full of natdch girls, and women will give 
up their chastity; cows will yield little milfc; trees will pro¬ 
duce few flowers and fruits and will abound in crows; brah- 
manas will receive gifts from kings that are guilty of brah- 
mana murder and that falsely accuse others of grave sins; 
people in the varioub spaces will be dunned for alms by brah- 
manas steeped in greed and ignorance, who falsely make a 
pretence of their being religious; householders afraid of the 
burden of taxation, guilty of thieving and subsisting on trade, 
will remain concealed under the false garb of ascetics; brah- 
manas pretending to be brahmacarins will,-through greed of 
wealth, fraudulently allow their nails and hair to grow; persons 
in the various stages of life, that observe false rules of conduct 
but are drunkards and indulge in incest, will desire mundane 
objects and the increase of flesh and blood; the a&ramas (forest 
dwellings) will be full of various heretical opinions and will 
extol the merits of food provided by others ( out of charity ); 
Indra will not send down rain at the proper season and all seeds 
will not put forth proper growth; people will take delight in 
killing and will be impure and abundant will be the fruit of 
adharma; whoever will then be acting according to his dharma 
may be regarded as having a short time to live, since there 
will be no dharma whatever (in Kaliyuga); people will sell 
goods mostly with false weights and measures and traders 
will be full of many tricks ; the righteous will wither away, 
the sinful will prosper; dharma will lose its strength and 
adharma will be powerful; those who follow dharma will 
have short lives and will be poor, while those who give up 
dharma will have long lives and will be prosperous; in the 
sporting grounds of cities people will be sinful (or adulterous) 
and people will enter into transactions by sinful means; people, 
that have saved a little, will be puffed up with the pride of the 
rich; people with whom wealth was deposited privately through 
trust will mostly be ready to deny the deposit, shamelessly 
saying ‘ it was never so deposited; ’ the sporting grounds of 
towns and temples belonging to towns will be infested by 
beasts and birds that prey upon human beings; girls of seven 
or eight years will become pregnant and males of ten or twelve 
years old will have sons born to them; people will be bald- 
headed in the 16th year and there will be quick decline in the 
length of the lives of men; young men whose lives will be 
short will act like old people and old people will have the 
habits of the young; women acting contrary to their duty 
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will deceive worthy husbands, will be of bad character and 
will have intercourse with slaves and even beasts; wives of 
heroes will resort to other men and will be guilty of adultery 
even while their husbands are alive. 

The dates of the composition of the Puranas not being 
beyond controversy, it would be difficult to point to a particular 
period as the time when the full-fledged theory of the yugas 
was developed. But this much can be stated with certainty 
that by the 4th century A. D. at the latest the theory had been 
completely developed. Aryabhata(in Kalakriyapada 10) 
states that when three padas of the yuga (i. e. Krta, Treta and 
Dvapara) and 3600 years more had elapsed, he was 23 years 
old i. e. (accepting the calculations current at present) 
in 499 A. D. Aryabhata was 23 years old and so was born 
in 476 A. D. In his Pahcasiddhantika Varahamihira^^^^ (505 
to 587 A. D.) summarises the data of several astronomical 

1754. It would be interesting to compare the descriptions of Kali 

given in the Mahabharata and the several Puranas. Some verses are com¬ 
mon to several of them and the ideas are almost the same throughout. 
The principal counts in the indictment are that there will be sudra and 
Mleccha kings, that heretical sects will predominate, that the ordered 
duties and privileges of the several castes will be turned topsyturvy and 
there will be great physical and moral decline. After Vanaparva chap. 188 
there is an additional description in chap. 190 of what will happen in the Kali 
age, which appears, from the express words of Vanaparva 191. 16, to have 
been taken from the Vayupurana. So this chapter is a later interpolation. 
The verse &c. occurs again in Vanaparva 190. 52 and also in 

Harivamsa (Bhavisyaparva 3. 12), Brahmapurana 230. 11, Matsya 47. 258* 
Two characteristic verses are: * 

^ H {wgrSTIoi 230. 13, 58. 59, 

II. 31. 59-60, Harivam^, Bhavisyaparva 3. 15) and 

^ sfWt ^ n i90. 67. 

The first says that sudras with white teeth and (professing to have) 
curbed their senses, with the head shaved and wearing ochre-coloured robes 
and maintaining themselves on false doctrines will propound dharma. 
This is a direct attack on Buddhist monks taken from the class of sudras. 
The 2nd says that the earth will be covered with edifices enshrining bones 
(of Buddha) and not with temples of gods. The idea about girls of 5, 6 
and 7 being mothers occurs in Visnupurana VI. 1. 41-42, Brahma 229, 
41-42, Naradlya Puryardha 41. 64 and elsewhere. 

1755. 5>mT?T: I RjriSrsgreit? 

iTO II lo. This does not necessarily mean that 

he composed this work when he was only 23. 

1756. Vide J. A, S. B. for 1912 pp. 275-278 for the date of Varaba- 
mihira. 
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Siddhantas of which Romaka is one, about which Brahmagupta 
remarks that the Romaka siddhanta is outside the i)ale of 
smrtis because it omits all mention of yugas, manvantaras 
and kalpas that have been regarded by the smrtis as useful in 
measuring time. Kalidasain Raghuvamsa 15. 96 speaks 
of dharma as having only three feet (in Treta) when Rama 
made up his mind to depart from this world. No scholar will 
assign to Kalidasa a date later than the middle of the 5th 
century A. D. Therefore the theory of yugas must be deemed 
to have been perfected long before 400 A. D. K. P. Jayaswal 
holds that the Yugapurana chapter of the Garga-samhita was 
composed about 50 B. C. (J. B, O. R. S. vol. 14 p. 399 ) and he 
is probably right. 

At present it is the practice to hold Kali 5046 ( expired) as 
equal to 1945 A. D. or sake 1867 or samvat 2001-2. But it appears 
that there were several views about the date of the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. The exact starting point on the above computa¬ 
tion was Friday, 18th February 3102 B. C. One view was that 
Kaliyuga was about to begin when the great Mahabharata war 
was fought out.^^^^ This view is expressed in the Aihole 
Inscription which appears to equate the beginning of Kali with 
the Bharata war and states that 3735years (expired ) from the 
Bharata war are equal to 556 years of the iaka era.^^^ Arya¬ 
bhata knew this computation, since he says that he was 
23 years old when three parts of the ( great) yuga and 3600 had 
elapsed ( Kala-kriyapada, verse 10 ). Another view set forth in 
the Puranas is that Kaliyuga began when Krsna finished his 
avatara and went to heaven. This would put the beginning 

1757. I ^ 

n 1.13 q. by S.B. Dikshit(2nd ed. of 1931) in vrr^- 

p. 155. flourished from 598 A. D. to at least 665 A. D, 

1758. l 
15. 96. 

^1759. I H, 

^TT^. 2. 13 ; niH I 60. 25; 

149. 38. 

1760. I H 

q^TRPg ^ HHtfnrrg fr^T^rmfq 

E. I. vol. VI p. 1 at p. 7. 

1761. I 

RWlOT « qrs 428-429, argrRS HI. 74. 241. The XII. 2. 33 reads 

siftro qrf: 273 . 49 - 50 , iv. 24. 40 

respectively read sUlRf H and RT^t^ 

^ n. 212. 8 has the same idea in different words. 
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of Kaliyuga several years after the date arrived at on the first 
view. Vide Mausalaparva chap. 1. 13 and 2. 20 for 
reference to the lapse of 36 years before Krsna’s passing away. 
The Yugapurana appears to make Kaliyuga start on the day 
DraupadI died (vide J. B. O. K. S. vol. 14 p. 400 ). Another 
view is that of Varahamihira who says that the constellation 
of the Great Bear was in Magha when Yudhisthira was on the 
throne and that that time is arrived at by adding 2526 years 
to the saka year.^^^^ This would place Yudhisthira in 653 of 
the Kali age ( as calculated at present) and not at the end of 
Dvapara and the beginning of Kali. The Rajatarahgini I. 56 
quotes the Brhat-samhita and holds that Kurus and Pandavas 
flourished in 653 of the Kali yuga (I. 51). Great efforts have 


1762. Vide J. R. A. S. for 1911 pp. 479ff and 675ff about the Kaliyuga 
and its era; ‘Five thousand years ago, the Mahabharata war’ a paper 
by Dr, D. S. Triveda in Festschrift Kane pp. 515-525 in which after 
setting out many divergent views and criticizing them, it is held that the 
Mahabharata war was fought out in 3137B.C.; ‘Puranic date of Mahabharata’, 
a paper by Mr. M, Raja Rao in the Bulletin of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Society, vol. II pp, 125-143, which mentions numerous dates suggested 
by various scholars. I am not at all convinced of the correctness of Dr. 
Triveda’s conclusions, in spite of the great learning that he brings to bear 
on the problem. Vide also his paper in ‘Bharatiya Vidya vol. VI (1945) 
pp. 117-120. 

1763. 3^^ i “ 

13.3. This is not a verse of Garga as some scholars 
assert. In 13. 2 Varahamihira promises that he will dilate on the movements 
of the seven sages (tnunicara) according to the opinion of Vrddhagarga. It 
appears that 13.3 is hxsown verse. Garga held the opinion that the Great 
Bear remained in one constellation for one hundred years. That is all. 
Utpala quotes the verse of Garga, but it is in the Anustubh metre. It was 
believed by the authors of the Puranas and even by such astronomers as 
Varahamihira that the constellation of the Great Bear remained in each 
naksatra for a hundred years. Vide Br. Sam. 13.4, Bhagavata XII. 2. 
27-28, Matsya 273. 40-44. Vayu 99. 421-422, Visnu IV. 24. 33. Mr. Velandi 
Gopal Aiyer in ' Chronology of Ancient India ’ ( p.75) holds that * sad-dvika- 
panca dvi * means 26 times 25 i. e. 650 years and that we should read 
*&.kyakala’ or *»kyakala’ (p. 73 ) instead of * ^kakala ’ in Br. Sam. 13. 3 
in order to correct the error of one matra in the 4th quarter of the verse. 
In this last he is in error ; he forgets that, according to works on chandas- 
»stra, a short syllable at the end of a pada is deemed to be prosodially 
long (apd therefore the last syllable in Br. Sam. 13. 3 is long). Besides, 
he is not able to cite a single example to show why the usual rule of 

*11%: should not be followed here also or that Varahamihira elsewhere 
employs a similar method in a compound word. 
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been made by several scholars to meet this discrepancy by 
explaining the word ‘ sad-dvika-pahca-dviyutah ’ (in the Brhat- 
saihhita) in various fanciful ways, .which are far from 
satisfactory. There is no reason why dvika should not 
straightforwardly be taken in the sense of ‘two’,^764 
Lllavati and Br. Sam. 71. 5 itself do. 

It is difficult to believe that the Sakakala referred to in 
that verse is different from the Sakendrakala or Sakbhupakala, 
which the Pancasiddhantika (I. 8) and the Brhat-saihhita (8. 
20-21) make use of in several places. At least Varahamihira 
gives no such indication. Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his‘Maha- 
bharata, a criticism ’ pp. 80-81 holds that the Sakakala referred 
to in the verse ‘asan maghasu &c.’ is the era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana. There is hardly any warrant for this assumption. 
His interpretation of * sad-dvika-panca-dviyutah ’ as meaning 
2566 (and not 2526) is not bad and does not seriously affect the 
argument about the date of Yudhisthira. On that interpretation 
Yudhisthira would be placed in 2488 B. C. (instead of in 2448 
B. C.). But there is no reason why the usual values of sat 
(six), dvika (two ) and other words should not be understood 
to be meant here. 

The data contained in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara- 
varman (E. I. vol. XII p. 65), when properly scrutinized, appear 
to favour the position of Varahamihira. Those plates insett¬ 
ing out the genealogy of Bhaskaravarman start with Naraka, 
whose son Bhagadatta fought on the side of the Kauravas in 
the Mahabharata war and was killed by Arjuna (vide Drona- 
parva chap. 29 ). Bhagadatta’s son is said to have been Vajra^ 
datta. After Vajradatta his descendants ruled over Kamarupa 
for 3000 years and then Pusyavarman, a scion of the Bhaga¬ 
datta family, became king of Kamarupa. King Bhaskara¬ 
varman was 12th from Pusyavarman and was a contemporary 
of Emperor Harsa (first half of the 7th century A. D. ). Taking 
an average of 20 years for the reign of each ruler, Pusyavarman 
should be taken as having flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century A. B. Adding 3000 years which are alleged by 
the plates to have intervened between Pusyavarman and Vajra- 
datta, we arrive at about 2500 B. C. as the time of Vajradatta 
and therefore approximately of the Mahabharata war. This . 


1764. The verse 262, Inaad. ed.) reads 

where the co?^. say^ 51 ^ , 
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corresponds rather very closely with the statement of Varaha- 
mihira who puts Yudhisthira’s reign at 653 Kaliyuga (i. e. 
2448 B. C.). On the other hand, if we assume that the Maha- 
bharata war was fought in or that Kaliyuga started in 3101 
B. C., then Pusyavarman who flourished 3000 years after the 
Mahabharata war would have to be placed about 101 B. C. and 
there will be an interval of about 700 or 750 years between 
Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman. A period of 700 or 750 years 
for 12 rulers would work at about 60 years for each ruler, which 
is a very improbable average. Therefore the Nidhanpur plates do 
not support the hypothesis that the Mahabharata war was 
fought about 3101 B. C., but rather support the statement of 
Varahamihira that it was fought about 2500 B. C. 

Another epoch for the Mahabharata war and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga is indicated by some passages of historic impor¬ 
tance found in some of the Puranas. The Vayupurana (99^ 4-15) 
and the Matsyapurana (273. 36 ) say that from the birth of 
Pariksit to the coronation of Mahapadma (Nanda) a period 
of 1050 years elapsed, while the Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 assigns 
1015 years for the same. There is some mistake in the Purina 
texts here. The Matsya (in chap. 271.17-30) enumerates the 
kings of the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended from 
Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and states that the dynasty will 
rule (i. e. ruled) for a thousand years. Then chap. 272 (verses 1-5) 
speaks of five kings, who will be followed by the Sisunaka 
dynasty, that together reigned for 360 years and the last king 
in which was Mahanandi (verses 6-13 ) whose son from a sudra 
wife was Mahapadrna ( 272. 18), So if the years of these three 
dynasties are added we get the period of about 1500 years. This 
is supported by the Bhagavatapurana (IK. 22. 48 and XII. 1-2 ) 
and Vayupurana ( 99. 308-321), which latter says that 32 kings of 
the Barhadratha dynasty will rule for 1000, then five Vitihotra 
kings for 138 years (Pradyota and others) and then the 
Saisunaka (Sisunaga in the Bhagavata and in the Brahmanda- 
purana IH. 74. 134-135 ) dynasty for 362 (in all exactly 
1500 years )• The same periods are given by the Visnupurana 
(IV. 23 and 24 ) and by the Brahmandapurana lU. 74. 121-135, 
Sridhara in his comment on Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 states that 
the interval between Pariksit and Nanda is 1498 as the 
Bhagavata holds that the Sai^unaga dynasty ruled for 360 years 
( XJX 1. 4-6 ). Therefore the proper reading in the Vayupurana 
pr Matsyapurana or the Bhagavata should be ‘pahcasatottaram’ 
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instead of ‘ pancasaduttaram ’ or ‘ pancadasottaram. ’ Taking 
the interval between Pariksit and Nanda to be 1500 years and 
holding as most modern scholars do that the Nandas flourished 
in the 4th century B. C., Pariksit, the grandson of Arjuna, the 
Mahabharata war and the beginning of Kaliyuga would have 
to be placed in the 19th century B.C. Therefore there are so far three 
main different epochs for the Mahabharata war viz. 3101 B. 0., 
2448 B. C. and about 1900 B. C. All the three are well attested 
by evidence dating at least from about the 5th century A D. 
One cannot dogmatically say that a certain tradition alone out 
of these three is the only correct one. All that one can say is 
that one prefers a particular tradition to the other two. Since 
the epoch of 1900 B. C. ' is supported by the Puranas in great 
detail by citing the names of the several kings and their regnal 
years I personally regard the epoch of 1900 B. C. for the Maha¬ 
bharata war as more probable than the other two. It is best to 
acknowledge one’s inability to assign a certain date to the 
Mahabharata war rather than twist plain words or ignore al¬ 
together inconvenient passages or put on them fanciful or far¬ 
fetched interpretations. The first desideratum is to prepare 
critical editions of the important puranas from the best mss. 
material. Even then it is doubtful whether unanimity among 
scholars can be secured. A scholarly beginning was made by 
Pargiter in his book ‘ The Purana texts of the dynasties of the 
Kali Age ’ (1913 ), He compares the material available in the 
printed editions of several Puranas and Mss. on the subject of 
royal dynasties. One cannot or may not agree with many of the 
assumptions and inferences that he makes or draws, yet one cannot 
withhold admiration for his industry and method. For example, 
I cannot agree with him when he takes ‘ bhavisye kathitan ’ of 
the Matsyapurana or* ‘ bhavisye pathitan * of Vayu ( 99. 267 ) 
as referring to the Bhavisyapurana. In many passages of the 
Puranas we have references to ‘ bhavisyajha ’ ( Brahmanda HL 
74. 105), which simply means ‘those who are conversant 
with sections on the future ’ contained in ancient works like the 
Mahabharata. 

It is not possible owing to limitations of space to enter into 
idetailed examination of the theories of several scholars about 
the date of the Mahabharata war. But one or two important 
matters will have to be referred to here. 

Mr. Velandi Gopala Aiyer in ‘ The chronology of Ancient 
India ’ in chap. II. (pp. 51-104) examines the astronomical data 
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furnished by the Mahabharata and relying on the far-fetched 
and wrong interpretation put by him on the words of the Brhat- 
saihhita (quoted above) and on the fact that the Kollam era 
in Malabar appears to take 1177 B. C. as the starting point for 
Kaliyuga arrives at the conclusion that the Mahabharata war 
took place in the latter part of 1194 B. C. This theory goes 
against all the three other starting points which are supported 
by comparatively ancient and authoritative evidence. 

The information derived from the fragments of the work 
of Megasthenes on India are supposed to shed some light 
on this vexed problem. In one fragment (p. 115 of ‘ Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes &c. ’) occurs the passage : 
* From him (i. e. Bacchus ) to Alexander the Great 6451 years 
are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the inter¬ 
mediate period to the number of 153 An extract from Pliny 
makes out the number of kings to be 154. As against this we 
have the statement in the ‘ Indika ’ of Arrian (2nd century 
A. D., translated by McCrindle, p. 203): ‘ From the time of 
Dionysos to Sandrakottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice 

established.another to 300 years and another to 120 years. 

The Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier than Heracles 
by fifteen generations and that except him no one made a 
hostile invasion of India This passage is of very great im¬ 
portance for one reason, viz. that it proves that in the 4th 
century B. C. there was a persistent Indian tradition which 
carried back Indian civilization and ordered government to 
6000 years before the 4th century B. C. But there is great 
doubt as to what Megasthenes actually wrote and there is some 
divergence as to the number of years and kings also. Besides, 
this has no direct bearing on the date of the Mahabharata war 
or the beginning of Kaliyuga, unless Heracles is taken to be 
Hari-Krsna, as some scholars^’® do. The account of Heracles 
(pp. 201-203 of McCrindle’s work ) agrees in some respects with 
the legends about Krsna viz. that he was honoured by the 
Sourasenoi ( Surasenas), an Indian tribe who possess two large 

1765. Vide Mr, C. V. Vaidya’s 'Mahabharata, a criticism ’ pp. 75-76, 
where ignoring the figures of total years (viz. 6042 or 6451) he comes to 
the conclusion that Krsna flourished about 3101 b. c. since 138 Kings 
between Heracles and Sandrakottus (i. e. Candragupta) may have ruled in 
all about 2760 years, taking 20 years as the average for each reign. 
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cities Metbora ( Mcdkura) and Cleisobora and that Heracles 
had many wives; but then there are other anecdotes about 
Heracles which do not at all agree viz. his having a daughter 
Pandaia with whom when she was only seven Heracles had 
fa^rcourse for raising a mighty race. Here there is some confus¬ 
ion with the Pa^avas and KuntI or with the Pandyan kingdom 
in the South. Moreover, 6000 years for 153 or 154 kings is 
rather a very long period It cannot be said that a king is only 
a unit of time in these computations ( 40 years on an average), 
since such Puranas as the Vayu and the Matsya expressly mention 
the number of years that each dynasty held sway, the number 
of kings belonging to each dynastly and the lengths of the 
reigns of several kings. It is no doubt true that the details 
of the names of the several kings, the number of kings and the 
duration of their reigns do not always tally. It appears that 
the Puranas that contain historical material were recast at diffe¬ 
rent times, e. g. the Vayupurana ( 99. 383 ) refers to the Guptas 
while the Matsyapurana is silent about them. The extant 
Pur^as cannot be supposed to have given imaginary details 
about historical dynasties, but they must have had before them 
older records or traditions. The PurSnas do not appear to have 
invented names of new kings or given imaginary lengths of reigns. 
The authors surely knew that the total of the several dynasties 
between Parlksit and Nanda did not square with the total of 
the lengths of the reigns of the several individual kings. But 
they gave both these without trying to solve the discrepancies 
as they wanted to record all the traditions they had got before 
them. The Pur^as have a claim on our attention, but in the 
present state of our knowledge they cannot unfortunately form 
the basis of any certain or connected history and chronology of 
ancient times. 

A few words may here be said about the attempts made to 
deduce the age of the Mahabharata war from the astronomical 
references in the Epic. 

The number of works and papers in which the dates of the 
BlMtrata war and of Kaliyuga are discussed is very large. A few 
of them only are noted here. The late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
hr his exhaustive volume on * the History of Indian Astronomy ’ 
(in Mfiurathi, Snd ed erf 1931) deals with this subject at pp. 107- 
127. Mr. O.V. Vai^aim‘Mahabharata, a.criticism, 1904 ’devotes 
one diapte 55^78>andapp^dix note V (pp. 180-190)10 the 
date of the MahabtiSrata war. He holds fast to the tradhaenal 
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view that the Mahabharata war was fought in 3101 B. a Mr. N. 
Jagannatha Rao writes a book on ‘ the Age of the Mahabharata 
war ’ (Bezwada, 1931), in which he disputes the identity 
of Candragupta Maurya with Sandraeottus mentioned by 
Megasthenes, holds that Sandraeottus is the Gupta Emperor 
Candragupta, that the date of Candragupta Maurya wcmld be 
about 1535 B. C,, that the word ‘ Sakakala ’ in the Briiatsamhita 
refers really to the era of the Persian Emperor Cyrus about 
550 B. 0 . and that the Great War was fought in 3139 B. C. The 
work does not go deeply into anything and is rather superficial. 
There is a lengthy and interesting article by Mr. K. G. Sankar 
on ‘ some problems of Indian Chronology ’ in Annals of the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona, vol. XII pp. 301-361 in which he seems 
to favour 1198 B. C. as the date of the Mahabharata war. 
Mr. J. S. Karandikar, editor of the ‘ Kesarf * (Poona), contribut¬ 
ed certain articles (in Marathi) which are now issued as a 
booklet (1939), in which he examines many of the astronomical 
references in the Mahabharata and the Pauranic lists about the 
dynasties of ancient Indian kings and arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the Mahabharata war was fought in 1931 B. 0. Though 
I differ from him in important details, I think that the date 
arrived at by him appears to be one of the two probable or best 
authenticated dates among theaeveral dates proposed by various 
scholars. Prof. P. C. Sen-Gupta contributed a paper to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1937, vol. Ill pp. 101-119, in 
which he discusses the date of the Mahabharata war and arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bharata war was fought about 2449 
B. C. This also is a very probable date and has the authco'ity 
of the tradition mentioned in the Brhatsaihhita that the saka 
era is 2526 years after the era of Yuddhisthira. In J. A. S. B. 
for 1938, vol. IV pp. 393-413 Prof. Sen-Gupta again examines 
‘ BhSrata battle traditions * and confirms the date 2449 B. C. 
already arrived at by him. Dr. K. L. Daftari delivered sewne 
lectures in the University of Nagpur on ‘ the astronomical 
method and its application to the chronology of Ancient India ’ 
which are published in book form (Nagpur, 1942 ). This work 
exhaustively deals with almost all the passages of astronomical 
importance contained in the Mahabharata and is characterized 
^ by great industry, patient calculations and ingenious explana¬ 
tions of conflicting passages. H|s conclusion is that the Bharata 
war was fought in 1197 B. 0 , Although one feels nothing but 
admiration for the author’s great learning and acumen, it is 
not possiMe to agree with the date airived at by hfan or with 
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the method and theories adopted by him. Apart from details 
one cannot accede to the following theories propounded by him 
viz. his division of the astronomical references into two groups, 
his assumption that a passage in the Dronaparva (chap. 184 ) 
about the rising of the moon at about 2 A. M. is an interpolation 
(because it does not square with his explanations of the other 
passages ), his bold expedient of changing ‘ citram * to * caitam ’ 
in Bhisma 3. 12 and his transposition of Sravana and Pusya in 
Salyaparva 54. 6, his taking * ahgaraka ’ to mean Venus (and 
not Mars). Dr. Daftari’s work was reviewed by Prof. Sen-Gupta 
in JASB for 1943, vol. IX pp. 221-228 and after submitting it 
to a searching analysis and calculations, the learned Professor 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Daftari’s 
method, which is useless for all practical purposes. Prof. K. V. 
Abhyankar contributes an article to the Annals of B. O. R. 1. 
for 1944, vol. XXV. pp. 116-136 on ‘ the date and time of the 
Bharata war ’, in which he takes into account only the material 
available in the Epic itself and bases his conclusions 'on 
the principle of following the voice of the majority. He 
furnishes a useful table in an appendix that shows at a glance 
some of the important astronomical passages of the Mahabharata 
with their interpretations given by the commentators Arjuna- 
misra and Nllakantha and by Mr*Karandikar and himself and 
finally gives his opinion that the traditional view of the date 
( 3101 B. C. ) is approximately correct. It appears that he had 
not, when he wrote the article, the work of Dr. Daftari before 
him nor Prof. Sen-Gupta’s devastating criticism of it. It will 
be apparent from the above that the attempts to settle the exact 
date of the Mahabharata war on the strength of the astronomical 
materials contained therein are dismal failures. Hardly any 
two scholars agree on the exact dates so arrived at, which range 
from 1193 B. 0. to 3101 B. o. and even beyond. There are many 
reasons for this disappointing result. In the first place, several 
of the criteria mentioned in the epic are hopelessly inconsistent! 
as will be made clear a little below by a few examples. Further, 
several scholars assume that-the epic was composed within a short 
time (about three years according to Adiparva, 62,52, cr. ed. chap. 
56. 32) after the war. Many (including my humble self) cannot 
subscribe to this view. Besides, we are totally in the dark about 
the details of the system of the calendar generally adopted at 
the period of the war. Many suppose that it largely resembled 
the rules contained in the Vedanga Jyotisa (of the Rgveda). 
There is no unwimity on the question whether the months 
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ended with amavasyd (i. e. whether they were amanta) or whether 
they ended with Full Moon (i. e. whether they were 
purnimanta That a purninianta month was in vogue in 

Vedic times is beyond dispute. For example, Tai. S. states 
that Purva Phalguni is the last night of the year and Uttara 
Phalguni is the mouth (i. e. beginning). Similarly Tai. 
S. VIL 4. 8. 2 declares that the citrapurnamasa is the mouth of 
the year ; while San. Br. IV. 4 declares that the Phalguni Paurna- 
masi is the mukha of the year. The author or authors of the 
Mahahharata, in describing the evil portents of an impending 
tragic or catastrophic event, often assemble together (as in 
Udyoga 143.5-29, Bhisma 2.16-33 ) all of them irrespective of the 
fact whether some of them are possible in the very order of 
nature. For example, it is stated that Arundhati went before 
Vasistha ( Bhisma 2. 31), that a mare gave birth to a cow calf 
and that a bitch gave birth to a jackal (Bhisma 3. 6 ) and that 
images of gods trembled, laughed and vomited blood ( Bhisma 
2. 26, which may be compared with Brhatsamhita 45. 8 and the 
verses of Garga quoted by Utpala thereon); it is several times 
said that the Moon and the Sun are seized (i. e. eclipsed) at 
an unusual season ( aparvaru) or simultaneously by Rahu (vide 


1766, That the months in North-west India were purnimanta in the 
Kharosthi records drawn up in Kaniska’s era is shown in E. I, vol. 18 p. 266 
and E. I. vol. 19 at p, 10. Apararka (p. 423 ) quotes a verse from 
* 3 ^ and remarks that Bhadrapada dark 

half is in that verse said to be the dark half of AsVina. In the Bhavisya- 
purana (Uttara-parva, chap. 132, 17) the Full Moon of Phalguna is said to 
be the end of the month ’ (I 

^ H ), In the Matsyapurana (159. 4-6) it is said that 
Skanda and Vi^kha were born on the 15th of the dark half of Caitra, that 
in the bright half of Caitra itself on the 5th Indra made one boy out of the 
two and on the 6th crowned him as Lord. This shows that in the Matsya 
Caitra was purnimanta and not amanta. When the month is purnimanta, 
the first fortnight ending with amavasya is assigned to a month which is 
one month in advance of the amanta reckoning i. e. what is Kartika dark 
r half with amanta reckoning becomes Margasirsa dark half with the purni¬ 
manta reckoning. On Jai. VI. 5. 31 Sahara quotes a Vedic passage about 

which seems to indicate that the year began with the Full Moon 
of Caitra aird that the purnimanta reckoning was not unknown. 
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Bhismaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 and Asvamedhikaparva 77.15 
Further, these very verses state that the eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon took place on the same day and on the 13th and 
in the same month. Dr. Daftari interprets ' ekahna ’ as mean¬ 
ing on the same week-day and ‘ on the 13th tithi ’ ( pp. 5-6 of 
his work) calculated according to the wrong method of those 
days. It is extremely doubtful whether week-days had been 
known or named at the time of the Bharata war or even at the 
time of the composition of the Epic. It is too much to assume 
that the astronomers of the Mahabharata war days, while they 
could predict eclipses and state accurately the position of the 
planets, were so clumsy as to allow a mistake of two tithis to 
occur in their calendar with respect to the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse. The words in Bhismaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 appear to 
be a mere exaggerated statement of portents. If real observed 
eclipses are meant they would have to be taken in the order of 
the words in the text, viz. first an eclipse of the Moon ( on 
Kartika paurnima) and then an eclipse of the Sun ( on Kartika 
amavasya ) and further it must be assumed that the dark half 
of Kartika contained only 13 days. Dr, Daftari ( pp. 44-46 of 
his work) holds that first there was a solar eclipse on Asvina 
amavasya, then a lunar eclipse and then again a solar eclipse. 
In that case we should expect the order to be ‘ surya-candrau ’ 
and not ‘ candrasuryau Besides, hardly any other, scholar 
holds that there were three eclipses one after another. There¬ 
fore, it is hardly possible to say with certainty that the author 
accurately states astronomical facts observed by him or even 
traditionally handed down as definite facts and does not dra;W 
on his own imagination about the portents or does not exaggerate 
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H 3. 28, 32. The cr. edition of the Mahabharata gives only 

the first of these two verses. Utpala in his com. on Brhatsamhita 5. 26 
reads The words irsfl; make it quite clear that 

ecjipses and the fortnight of thirteen tithis are taken as very evil omens. 
Similar words occur in Bhisma 3. 12 and 13 quoted below in note 1779. In 
Brhatsamhita 3. 6 it is said that a graha called Tvastr makes the orb of the 
Sun look dark even when there is no parva (amavasya). Utpala quotes on 
the same a verse of Parasara < c^T iTfHTf: I 

H- There is no doubt whatever that the writer 
of Bhisma 2 and 3 is more concerned with chronicling evil omens than with 
setting out accurate astronomical and other data observed by him personally 
or even by others. 
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as a rhetorical device. In Brhatsaihhita 5. 26, 97-98 Varaha- 
mihira states the evil consequences if a moon eclipse precedes 
or follows a sun eclipse in the period of one fortnight. 

Most of the important astronomical details will now be 
set out from the time when Lord Krsna is said to have started 
as a peace-maker to the Kauravas. In Udyogaparva 83. 6-7^76* 
it is said that Krsna started in the month of Kartika (Kaumude 
masi) at the end of the iarad season and about the advent of 
winter, when the moon was in Revati naksatra and on maitra 
muhurta. Asvina and Kartika are at present said to form the 
season of sarad, and Margaslrsa and Pausa form hemanta. This 
verse itself presents a difficulty. On the Full Moon day of 
Kartika, the moon is in Krttika naksatra and the moon would 
be in Revati three days before i. e. on or about the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartika. If we take this along with the words 
‘at the end of sarad’ it follows that the month was purnimanta ; 
otherwise (i. e. if the month were amdnta ) it would be highly 
improper to say that the 12th of the bright half of Kartika was 
at the end of Sarad. After Krsna failed in his mission he returned 
to the Pandavas (for all of which we must allow a few days 
after the 12th of Kartika iukla) and reported what Duryodhana 
and he himself said. Two of the statements reported by him 
are very material. Duryodhana said to his allies: ‘ March 
towards Kuruksetra (for battle); to-day the moon is (in) 
Pusya naksatra ’. If Krsna started on his mission when the 
moon was in Revati { on the 12th of the bright half of Kartika), 
then these above words must have been uttered in his presence 
on or about the 5th of the dark half of Kartika ( or of Marga- 
sirsa if the month was purnimanta). Another important state¬ 
ment is that Krsna in his conversation with Karna (whom he 
had tried to win over) stated to him: ‘ this is a mild month in 
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83. 6-7. 15 muhurtas o£ the day and 15 of the night are referred 
to even in the X. 4. 2. 18, 25^ 27 and the 

(III. 10. 1.1) mentions the names of the 15 muhurtas of the day 
(such as Citra, Ketu &c.). In the Kumarasambhava VII. 6 the 
maitra muhurta is mentioned in connection with ceremonies preceding 
y marriage. The commentators explain maitra as the 3rd muhurta after 
sunrise.. In the Atharva Jyotisa fifteen muhurtas of the day are enumerated 
of which the first three are Raudra, Sveta and Maitra. 
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which fodder and fuel can be easily had, which is neither too 
hot nor too cold; on the 7th day (from today) there will be 
amav^sya; battle may be joined on that day; they regard it 
as having Indra for its ( guardian )^™ deity’. Therefore this 
must have been said on or about the 8th of the dark half of the 
month. But what was the name of the month ? If the reckon¬ 
ing was purnimanta, the month must be Margasirsa, but if 
the reckoning was amanta, the month must be Kartika. The 
words ‘ this month ’ taken along with Udyoga 83. 6-7 would 
indicate that the month meant was Kartika. Further, Indra 
was the deity of Jyestha naksatra and the amavasya ( as stated 
in Udyoga 142. 16-18 ) had Jyestha naksatra. In modern times 
this is possible on Kartika Amavasya, while there cannot be 
Jyestha naksatra in modern times on Margasirsa amavasya, but 
only .on or about the 13th of the dark half of it. But this passage 
itself (Udyoga 142. 16-18) is in conflict with Salya 35. 10 
where Krsna says: * the Kauravas do not act up to my words, 
being driven to do so by the Time Spirit; O! descendants of 
Pandu, go out (for battle ) together with me when the moon is 
in Pusya ’. If the moon was in Jyestha on amavasya when 
Krsna had proposed to Karna that the war should be begun, 
this passage of Salyaparva would put the beginning of the 
war 16 or 17 days after Kartika amavasya, which is not war¬ 
ranted by any other passage and which no scholar puts forward. 
In Udyoga 143. 11 it is stated,‘the spot on the moon has 
turned away (disappeared) and Rahu approaches the Sun. ’ 
The exact meaning of the first quarter is not quite clear. Some 
interpret it to mean that ‘ an eclipse of the Moon has already 
taken place The moon looks beautiful with the spot thereon 
(compare Sakuntala I ‘ malinamapi himamior laksma laksmim 
tanoti ). The disappearance of the spot might have been looked 
upon as an evil portent. Even supposing that the first quarter 
refers to an eclipse of the moon, it does not matter much. The 
second quarter states that an eclipse of the Sun was expected 
when Karna addressed these words to Krsna, the envoy of the 
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Papdavas. Later on in Bhisma 2.23 it is stated Moon 

had become devoid of brightness, was without its spot on the Full 
moon day of Kartika and assumed the colour of fire while the 
sky retained its original hue; so that if there was an eclipse 
of the moon it was on Kartika Paurnima and an eclipse of 
the sun was yet to take place. On the whole, therefore, one 
may assume, though not without hesitation, that the months 
were amanta^ that possibly there was an eclipse of the moon on 
Kartika Pull Moon when Krsna had gone as a peace-maker and 
that there was a solar eclipse on the amavasya of Kartika just 
about the time the war began. In Salyaparva 56. 10 we again 
meet with the words ( at the beginning of the mace duel) ‘ Rahu 
swallowed the Sun at an unusual season*. This passage and 
Asvamedhika 77. 15 (Rahur-agrasadadityam yugapat soma- 
meva ca) rather suggest that the eclipse of the sun at an unusual 
time had become a stock example of an evil portent without the 
actual occurrence thereof. The words in Salyaparva refer to 
the last day of the war before the mace duel between Duryodhana 
and Bhima and the passage says that Rahu seized the sun and 
there was an earth-quake also. Hardly any one (except Dr. 
Baftari) holds that there was another eclipse on the last day of the 
war, when just before the war there already had been an eclipse 
on Kartika amavasya. 

As to the exact tithi and naksatra on which the Great War 
began, there are many conflicting statements. In the Bharata- 
savitrl it is stated that the Bharata war started in the first 
month (i. e. Margasirsa) of Hemanta on the 13th of the bright 
half when the moon was in the naksatra presided over by 
Yama (i. e. Bharapi The Bharata-savitrl is no part of the 
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Mahabharata, yet it has some traditional value, being probably 
earlier than all the commentators of the Mahabharata and later 
than the text of Sauti. In conflict with this passage of the 
Bharatasavitri we have the words of Udyoga 142.18 (quoted 
above ) where Krsna says to Karna that battle may be joined 
on amavasya when the moon is in Jyestha. The Mahabharata 
itself states that after the disposition of the vast armies were 
made and commanders were appointed, Duryodhana called 
Uluka and sent him to the Pandavas to inflame their feelings 
with the words(Udyoga 160. 93) ‘the worship of steel 
( weapons ) has been performed, the site of Kuruksetra is dried 
up (has no mud), your horses are well fed, warriors are hired 
by you; fight tomorrow This Lohabhihara (or-sara) is the 
same as the rite of nlrajana ( according to the Amarakosa) or is 
performed immediately after nlrajana (for which see pp. 230-231 
above). Kautilya (II. 30 p. 135) prescribes a nlrajana rite at the 
start of an invasion and when two seasons meet. So a nlrajana 
rite on Kartika amavasya would be most appropriate (both 
because a battle was to be begun and because at the end of 
Kartika the season of Sarad ended). The Brhatsamhita (43. 
1-2) prescribes a nlrajana rite for horses, elephants and 
men on the 8th or 12th of Kartika bright half or on the 15th of 
Kartika (Full Moon or amavasya ). It is extremely doubtful 


( Continued front the last page) 

was killed on the third day after Drona became commander-in-chief. It may 
be noted that Nilakantha explains differently as meaning Mr- 

gasirsa which has a double deity as its presiding deity. It may be noted 
that this text of the as'printed is not quite reliable, since 

in his commentary on 17. 2. reads ‘ fcTT Writ ’ 

for — HHHT and ‘ f for ‘ 

^ fH: If these readings be accepted it follows that the Bharata- 

sivitrl impliedly recognizes the existence of a tithiksaya^ since Drona is 
there said to have been killed on the 13th tithi of dark half when the epic 
itself says that he died on the 15th day after the battle began. As the 
war commenced on the 13th of bright half, there would be 16 days on 13th 
of dark half. 
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whether Mr. Karandikar is right in saying that Lohabhihara 
(or~sara) refers to Skandasasthi. In the first place, the worship 
of weapons can be done at any time, particularly when a 
battle is to be commenced. In the second place, it is not 
necessary to postulate the lapse of six days and more for the 
sending of Uluka and his return from the time when Krsna 
said that battle may be begun on amavasya. The armies had 
taken up opposite positions on the field of Kuruksetra and 
Uluka could have come and gone in a day or two. Further, we 
have no evidence that Skanda-sasthi was performed in northern 
India in MargaSirsa, though very late works composed by 
daksinaCijas like the Nirnayasindhu say that Skandasasthi is the 
same as CampasasthI in Maharastra and is observed on the 6th 
of Margasirsa. Raghunandana quoting Devipurana places 
Skandasasthi on Caitra 6th of the bright half and is supported 
by the Matsyapurana quoted above in n.l766. There is no reason 
why the actual fight should commence so late as the 13th day 
of Margasirsa (or even 11th as Mr. Karandikar suggests ) when 
Krsna said that it should be joined on amavasya. It is quite 
possible that the war began on or about Kartika amavasya. 
The observance of ‘lohabhihara’ does not lead to the certain 
inference that the war was not begun till several days after the 
6th of the bright half of Margasirsa. Similarly, Mr. Karandi¬ 
kar says that the moon is ordinarily in Bharani on the 11th or 
12th of the bright half of Margasirsa. It may be so. But it is 
possible to have the moon in Bharani even on the 13th. I am 
inclined to hold that the Bharatasavitii dates of the beginning 
of the war embody a different tradition altogether from the one 
contained in the Mahabharata itself. The Bharatasavitri is 
silent about naksatras on which the principal events of the 
war took place except at the commencement of the war. It 
mentions no tithiksaya or tUhivrddhi. Krsna sends a message 
with Uluka to Duryodhana (Udyoga 162.57) ‘tomorrow you 
will be seen ’ (in your true colours) and Arjuna does the same 
( Udyoga 163.14). 

The Mahabharata nowhere states quite explicitly the tithi or 
naksatra on which the battle actually commenced. We have to 
rely upon various indications to arrive at the tithi or mikmtra. 
Balarama could not bear to see the fight between Duryodhana 
and Bhima, both of whom were his pupils in mace-duel and 
went on a pilgrimage (Udyoga 157. 33-35 and 158.39). Balarama 
returned on the 18th day of the war and (in Salyaparva 34. 6) 
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he remarks, * it is 42 days since I left (on a pilgrimage); I start¬ 
ed when the moon was in Pusya and I have come here again 
on Sravana In Salya 35.13-14 it is stated that Balarama 
went to the river Sarasvatl on pilgrimage on ‘maitra-naksatra- 
yoga’ (i.e. when the moon was in Anuradha). This conflict 
may be resolved by holding, as Nilakantha does, that Balarama 
left the Pandavas on Pusya, reached the Sarasvatl on Anuradha 
and returned on Sravana. If we follow Salya 34.6 the war 
commenced when the moon was in or near Mrgasirsa (18 
naksatras before Sravana). This would be in direct conflict 
with a passage in Bhismaparva 17.2 that^^^^ ‘on the day of 
battle the moon was in the province of Magha’ and also other 
passages that will be indicated later on. This last passage 
should ordinarily mean that the moon was near Magha. Mr, 
Karandikar looks upon Salya 34.6 as an interpolation and 
takes Bhisma 17.2 to mean that the moon was in an inauspici¬ 
ous naksatra of the category of Magha. This would suit 
Bharani but not Eohini or Mrgasirsa. His meaning is far¬ 
fetched and he does not explain why Bharani was not directly 
mentioned in the Epic, when in several other places the epic 
does mention directly the naksatra concerned. His explanation 
gives the go-by to the 13th tithi. Dr. Daftari boldly asserts 
that we must transpose the naksatras (in Salya 34. 6 ) and read 
‘sravane samprayatosrai pusyena punaragatah’. If we once resort 
to these methods followed by these two learned writers, there 
is no knowing where one should stop. There are scholars who 
might with equal or greater plausibility claim that most of these 
astronomical references are either of very late date or are inter¬ 
polations (vide Vaidya’s ‘ Mahabharata ’ p. 71). Similarly, if we 
once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to suit 
our theories even in the total absence of all manuscript evidence, 
then there is no sure foundation on which we can build. The 
Mahabharata passages have a tradition of centuries behind 
them. We must, in the absence of good mss. evidence to the 
contrary, either accept them all and try to explain them 
or we must give up the job of reconciling them as a hopeless 
tangle and rely on other evidence to arrive at the date of the 
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Bbarata war as* best as we can. We saw above that Jyestha 
was the naksatra on Kartika atnavasya and, if the war began 
then, the naksatra on the 18th day from then would be Pusya. 
Nilakantha, following the Mimaihsa rules of interpretation, 
holds that the concluding passage (upasamhdravakya) is superior 
in strength to passages that occur at the beginning of a work, 
that the passage in Salya 34. 6 is the dominant one and other 
conflicting passages must be either brushed aside or explained 
away in conformity with Salya 34. 6 and gives an explanation 
of ‘ Maghavisayagah somah ’ which is quite unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Daftari also holds, relying on Atharva Jyotisa, that the 
passage means ‘ the moon was in Mula ’ ( p. 27 para. 62-65 of 
his work ‘ Astronomical method * &c.). The explanation is 
ingenious but one fails to see why this round-about way was 
resorted to and why the text did not simply say ‘mulanaksatragah 
somah’, which violates no metrical requirements. InAnusasana 
parva ( 167.26-28 ) Bhisma, while on the bed of darts, states 
‘ the sun has turned (towards the north ); 58 days have passed 
by since I laid myself down on this (arrow bed). This is the 
mild month of Magha that is now current, three parts of it 
remain and this fortnight should be sukla \ Bhisma was struck 
down on the 10th day of the war ; so 67 nights had passed from 
the day when the war began to the day in Magha on which this 
was uttered. The difSculty is how to connect ‘ tribhagasesah ’, 
whether as an adjective of ‘ masa ’ or of ‘ paksa ’. If we take it 
in the first way, these words were uttered on 8th of Magha 
sukla : if we take it as an adjective of ‘ paksa ’, then they will 
have to be taken as uttered on the 4th of the bright half or on 
the 4th of the dark half which may be regarded in its astrologi¬ 
cal effects as equal to suklapaksa (though the tithi itself is in 
the dark half). If the words were uttered on the 8th of Magha 
sukla, the Bbarata war began on Kartika amavasya (which 
will be in consonance with Udyoga 142. 18 quoted in n. 1770 ), 
The passage in Anusasana (167. 26-28) is supported by two other 
passages. After the war was over, Yudhisthira went to the 
capital and stayed there for 50 nights and when he found that 
the Sun had started on its apparent northward path {uttarayava) 
he came to Bhisma (Anusasana 167. 5 ). In Santiparva 51,14 
^Krsna says to Bhisma : ‘ You have yet to live 56 days.* Nila¬ 
kantha,* who takes Salya 34. 6 as the dominant passage, puts a 
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most far-fetched construction on the word ‘ astapahcasatam 
which he takes to mean ‘ one hundred minus 58 ’ i. e. 42 nights 
and explains ‘ pahcasatarh sat ca ’ as equal to 30. This shows 
to what straits commentators are reduced when conflicting 
passages have got to be explained away. One more indication 
about the titlii on which the war commenced is afforded by 
Dronaparva chap. 184, where it is stated that a grim fight 
went on till midnight when Ghatotkaca was killed, that the 
fatigued axmies then snatched some sleep, that then the moon 
rose at about 2 A. M. (verse 46) and that the fight was then 
resumed (chap. 186. 1 ‘ tribhagamatrasesayaih ratryarh 
yuddham-avartata). This description of moonrise shows that 
Ghatotkaca was killed on or about the 11th of the dark half. 
We know from the Mahabharata itself that Ghatotkaca was kill¬ 
ed on the night of the 4th day of Drona’s command or on the 14th 
day after the war began. This would establish that the war 
began on the 12th or 13th of the bright half and ended on the 
14th of the dark half or on amavasya of Margasirsa. Dr. Daftari 
holds that this description is an interpolation. 

If we try to find out the naksatra on which the war began, 
we have one sure criterion in Salya 34. 6 viz. that the war 
ended on Sravana naksatra when Balarama retufned from 
pilgrimage. Now the moon cannot be in Sravana at all in 
Margasirsa dark half, but may be in it on the first or 2nd of the 
bright half of Pausa. So between the tithi and naksatra as 
disclosed by the Mahabharata itself there is a slight dis¬ 
crepancy of a day or two. There is another way of looking at 
the data. Bhisma was waiting for uttarayana to begin and we 
know that he passed away on the 59th day after he was 
mortally wounded on the 10th day of the war. Therefore, a period 
of 67 days ( 58 nights of his lying on arrow-bed plus 9 nights 
of the battle when he slept on his usual bed) elapsed between 
the beginning of the war and the beginning of Uttarayana, 
which undoubtedly occurred inMagha in that year (as Anusasana 
167. 28 expressly states). The real difficulty is to find out the 
tithi of the commencement of Uttarayana. But if we accept the 
approximate tithi and naksatra (as stated above ) of the end of 
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the war (i. e. Margasirsa amavasya or 1st of Pausa and Sravapa 
naksatra), uttarayana began 49 days thereafter i. e. on or about 
the 4th of the dark half of Magha. According to the Vedahga- 
jyotisa, 4th of the dark half of Magha is one of the tithis on 
which uttarayana may begin ( vide Dikshit’s work pp. 75, 91). 
How scholars accept one of the data and reject others is well 
illustrated here. Acc. to Salya 34. 6 the war ended on Sravana 
( and so should have begun when the moon was in Mrgasirsa), 
Acc. to the Bharatasavitri the war began on BharanI and on 
the 13th of the bright half of Margasirsa and ended on Ama¬ 
vasya (and therefore the naksatra was Mula or Purvasadha), 
Arjunamisra gives up the naksatras and sticks to the tithis. 
Mr. Karandikar gives up the express verse about Sravana (and 
regards that whole chapter as an interpolation ), he gives up the 
13th tithi of the beginning of the war as given in the Bharata¬ 
savitri, holds that the war began on 11th instead and sticks fast 
to the Bharani naksatra given in the Bhamtasavitrl. Dr. 
Daftari altogether changes the reading of Salya 34. 6 by 
transposing the naksatras mentioned. 

The difference between the day of Uttarayana in Magha 
stated in the Mahabharata and the day thereof at present 
is utilised by scholars for arriving at the date of the Maha¬ 
bharata war. 

There are other data in the Mahabharata from which also 
the date of the Mahabharata war is sought to be deduced. Before 
entering into details, some matters that are accepted by most 
scholars may be stated here. It is generally held that there 
were two eclipses, first, one of the moon immediately followed 
by a solar eclipse, that there was a fortnight of 13 days which 
was looked upon as very unusual and a very evil omen. Vide 
Bhisma 3. 28 quoted in n. 1767. In Bhismaparva 3. 31-32 Vyasa is 
reported as saying, ‘ I have known amavasya occurring on the 
14th, 15th or 16th day (of a paksa), but I do not know an 
amavasya occurring on the 13th day ( of a paksa ); both the 
moon and the sun were eclipsed in the same month on the 13fch 
day In the Mausala-parva^^^^ 2. 18-19, when Krsna, 36 years 
after the war, beheld certain portents it is said, “ on observing 
those portents on the amavasya occurring on the 13th day he 
^ declared ‘ Rahu had made this (13th day) appear as the 14th 
and 15th ( when usually there is amavasya ) when the Bharata 
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war took place ; to-day it has again occurred for our destruction 
From these words it is clear that the occurrence of am avasya at the 
end of a pa/csa of 13 days was looked upon as a very evil omen- 
Then many scholars hold that a comet had also appeared at the 
time of the great war. Bhisma 3.13 states, ‘ a very frightful 
comet stands in the sky covering the conste Ration of Pusya 
There are grave doubts whether the statement is made from 
actual observation. The appearance of a comet has always 
been associated in ancient times with great calamities. Compare 
Kumarasambhava 11. 32 ‘ upaplavaya lokanam dhumaketurivot- 
thitah As indicated above, the Mahabharata gathers together 
several possible and impossible things to emphasize their 
significance as to impending calamities. Therefore the inclu¬ 
sion of a comet among portents does not establish that a comet 
had actually appeared at the time of the Bharata war. Supposing 
for argument that a comet had appeared, that circumstance is of 
no help at all in settling the date. A large number of comets is 
included in the sun’s retinue. The number of comets of long periods 
that approach the sun in a century is said to be 300. There is 
nothing to show what particular comet appeared at the time of the 
war and no one has data to connect the Mahabharata comet with 
Halley’s comet or any other comet well-known in modern times. 
Therefore the ddtum about a comet is entirely worthless for 
purposes of chronology. According to Brhatsamhita 11. 5 and 
Utpala thereon the ancient writer Parasara held the view that 
there were 101 ketus and Garga said that there were a thousand. 
The description in Bhisma 3. 13 states that the perihelion of the 
comet was in Pusya. In Udyogaparva 143. 10 it is said ‘ since 
a graha specially afflicts Citra, a great calamity is indeed 
approaching the Kauravas ’. This may probably refer to a 
comet. Two other verses appear to have some bearing on this- 
Bfflsma 3.12 states that the white graha stands traversing 
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dtra (i. e. it is about to enter into svpti) and verse 16 says, ‘ the 
white gi*aha is fiery like fire emitting smoke and stands occupy¬ 
ing Jyestha which is a bright star presided over by Indra*. 
What is meant by ‘ white graha ’ ? The words ‘ sveto grahah ’ 
should ordinarily denote Venus. Nilakantha takes them to 
mean Ketu (node ) in Bhisma 3.12 and another comet in 3.16. 
If this latter explanation be accepted there were two comets 
seen at the time. Even if we hold that Bhisma 3.16 describes 
the tail of the comet mentioned in 3. 13, that is of very little 
help. All that would be meant would be that the tail of the 
comet was a very long one Bhisma 3.17 has been taken to 
refer to Rahu by Nilakantha, while some modern scholars hold 
that it refers to a comet. It means, ‘ a cruel comet standing 
between Citra and Svati, afflicts Rohipi and also the sun and the 
moon ’. The description of the Ketu called Sveta in Brhat- 
sarhhita 11. 39 agrees very closely with the description in the 
Bhismaparva and Parasara quoted by Utpala thereon states that 
the Ketu called ‘ Sveta * becomes visible after 115 years and 
portends the destruction of two-thirds of the population. 

Then there are several passages which state the positions 
of several planets just before the battle or on the day the battle 
began. Here again at least two different positions are assigned 
to each planet except Mercury. It is first to be noted that at 
the beginning of the war all the seven planets excluding Rahu 
and Ketu are declared to have been near each other (Bhisma 
17. 2, q. in note 1776 above). We know from the Mahabharata 
itself that the Sun and the Moon on Kartika amavasya were 
in Jyestha. If the war began on amavasya or a day later, the 
planets must be near Jyestha. If the Bharatasavitri be follow¬ 
ed then the war began on MSrgasIrsa bright 13'and on Bharapl. 
If that were so, the sun and the moon cannot be together. Mr. 
Karandikar takes 11th of the bright half of Margasirsa to be 
the tithi of the beginning of the war and holds that the Sun 
was in naksatra Jyestha and that the moon was in BharanI 
(following the Bharatasavitri as to this last). I should hold 
that we are not at liberty to take one datum from one group of 
statements and another from another group and then say that 
it is proved that the war w^as fought at a particular time. It is 
^ further noted in Karnaparva 37. 4 that on Karna’s death (i. e. 
17 ddy.s after the war began), the seven planets were seen going 
away from the Sun.^^®^ The positions of the planets at the 
beginning of the war were as follows___ 

1782. 37. 4.. 
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SUN— Udyoga 143.11 ( Rahu approaches the Sun ) 

Bhisma 3. 11 ( „ „ ) 

Bhisma 3. 28, 32 (q. above in n. 1767 ) 

The Sun was either in Jyestha or near Mrgasirsa. 

MOON — Bhisma 3. 17 ( parusa graha i. e. Rahu afflicted 

both the Sun and the Moon) and Rohinl. 
Bhisma 3. 28, 32 (q. above in n. 1767 ) 

Bhisma 17. 2 (the Moon was in the province of 
Magha q. above in n. 1776 ). 

MERCURY—Karnaparva 94. 49 says that on Karna’s death 
the son of the Moon (i, e. Mercury ), the white 
luminary, rose slantingly resembling in hue 
fire and the Sun. The Salyaparva 11.18 states 
that Mars, Venus and Mercury were in con¬ 
junction. If Mars was in Magha as stated 
in Bhisma 3. 14 and Mars and Mercury were 
in conjunction Mercury would be in Magha, 
which forebodes destruction of people by war, 
as stated in Brhatsaihhita 7. 3. 

MARS— Udyoga 143. 9 states, ‘ Mars having made a 
retrograde motion in Jyestha seeks (to reach 
or afflict ?) Anuradha, the naksatra presided 
over by Mitra, as if bringing death (to friends)’. 
Bhisma 3.14 states: ‘ Mars is retrograde in 
Magha.’ What is the meaning of this ? Literal¬ 
ly it means that Mars was in Magha and was 
retrograde in motion. Mr. Karandikar holds 
that Mars had only drsti on Magha and was 
^ in Pusya. Supposing this is correct, Mars was 

not near the Sun but far away. 

Bhisma 3. 18 declares : ‘ Mars, having changed 
its motion after being retrograde and with the 
lustre of fire, stands covering Sravana, the 
mansion of Brhaspati 


1783. W 94. 
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We find that the Mahabharate employs two classes of expres¬ 
sions. When it uses words like ‘ tisthati ’ ( stands), ‘ akramya ’ 
( having traversed), ‘ samvrtya or samparivarya ’ (having cover¬ 
ed or concealed) it means that the planet was in or very near 
that naksatra. When words meaning ‘ afflicts (pidayati) are 
employed, the meaning is probably that the planet has only 
drsti on the naksatra. It is impossible to say whether the rules 
and theories about drsti or purna drsti and partial drsti had 
been evolved at the time of the Mahabharata War. If the war 
was fought about 3101 B. C. or even 1931 B. C. there is nothing 
to establish that the theories about drsti contained even in 
the Atharvajyotisa ( which is certainly later than the Vedahga- 
jyotisa of the Rgveda i. e. much later than about 1200 B. C.) 
were known then. Vide under Venus for further difficulties. 

JUPITER— Bhisma 3. 14 states that Jupiter was retrograde 

in Sravana; Bhisma 3. 27 states,‘Both 
Jupiter and Saturn that had stayed together 
for a year are near Visakha and are both fiery 

Jupiter cannot stay for one year in one naksatra’; 
it traverses 2i naksatras in a year. If at the 
time of the war Jupiter was near Visakha it 
could not have been near it for a year. Eleven 
months before that it would have been very 
near Citra. If it was near Visakha at the time 
of the war and the Sun was in Jyestha, it can 
hardly be correct to say that seven planets had 
come together in the sky (there being a dis¬ 
tance of about two naksatras or about 26 


(Continued from the last page) 

n 3.14; ^ i ^irric^ 

cTT^'t H 3. 18. on 1. 10. explains. 

4 T kT^ I In these 

verses there is probably some reference to the verses of Parasara and Garga 
quoted by Utpala on Brhatsamhita 6. 1-'13. ipf quoted on 6. 13 says that 
^ the naksatras from Purvasadhsi to Asvini are to be of daksina-mdrga 3.nd 
the movements of Mars in them cause danger. 

1785. trEifa- 
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degrees between the two). Even if we hold 
the meaning to be that Jupiter and Saturn had 
remained near Visakha for one year and are 
( now at the time of the war) fiery, that does 
not solve the difficulty. In the first place, it 
is not a natural construction. This meaning 
would leave the exact position of the two 
planets at the time of the war unspecified. But 
Jupiter and Saturn must be supposed to be 
in or near Jyestha if the Sun was in Jyestha 
at the beginning of the war. If Saturn was in 
Jyestha at the time of the war it could have 
been one year in Visakha about two years 
before the war. What is the propriety of men¬ 
tioning Saturn’s position two years before the 
war ? The relevant point is to state that posi¬ 
tion at the time of the war. Therefore it must 
be held that Bhisma 3. 27 states their position 
at the time of the war and adds one more 
circumstance that they were there for one 
year. 

Karnaparva 94. 51 says: ‘ Brhaspali having 
entirely covered Eohini has become like the 
Sun and the Moon If at the beginning of 
the war Brhaspati was retrograde and was 
near Visakha, it passes one’s understanding 
how in a fortnight it came to Rohinl. Mr. 
Karandikar suggests that Rohinl here is the 
name of Jyestha as in the Tai. S. IV. 4.10. 1-3. 
Again in this explanation there are several 
difficulties. There is nothing to show that at 
the time of the Bharata war or of the epic 
Jyestha was called Rohipi. The Tai. S. does 
not employ the name Jyestha in its list. It 
speaks of Rohinl once as having Prajapati for 
its presiding deity and then as having Indra 
as the presiding deity. Jyestha is well-known 
to the Mahabharata and the word is employed 
by it in other passages. Further, if Brhaspati 
had covered Jyestha it can hardly be correct 
or even useful (for the purposes of chronology) 
to say that Jupiter was near Visakha, 
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VENUS-^ Bhisma 3.15 states that Venus'’®^ having ascend¬ 
ed (i. e. occupied) the Purvabhadrapada 
naksatra shines charmingly and it looks up 
to Uttarabhadrapada together with (?). The 
meaning of ‘ parikramya sahitah ’ is not at all 
clear. However the first half is as clear as 
possible. Venus was in Purva Prosthapada. 
If the Sun was in Jyestha on Kartika amavasya. 
it is impossible that Venus could have been 
in the 8th naksatra from Jyestha. Venus is 
never more than four naksatras from the Sun 
in the sky. This would completely knock on 
the head the principal statement that seven 
planets wore near each other. Mr. Karandikar 
in desperation suggests that we should under¬ 
stand Purvasadha for ‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ 
and also that the word ‘ Prosthapade * was an 
interpolation inserted by some busy body later 
on. As I have frequently said above, this is a 
most unjustifiable way of dealing with the so- 
called astronomical data in the Mahabharata. 

‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ can never mean * Purva¬ 
sadha *. In the Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3, and the 
Tai. Br. I. 5. 1 and III. 1. 1 the word Prostha¬ 
pada is expressly employed for Purva Bhadra- 
pada. Why should one word in a verse be 
held to be interpolated ? Is it because it does 
not agree with one’s hypothesis ? In Salya 11. 
18 Venus and Mars are said to be in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Moon. If the war started on 
Bharapi as the Bharatasavitri says, then at 
the time of the mace-duel the moon might be 
in Jyestha and therefore both Mars and Venus 
will have to be in Jyestha. But this is oppos¬ 
ed to two of the passages cited above referring 
to the position of Mars. If the war began on 
Jyestha and Kartika amavasya, then on the 
18th day the moon will be in Pusya or Aslesa 
and both Venus and Mars would have to be in 
one of these two. In any case, if Venus was 
in Purva-bhadrapada at the beginning of the 

1786. I TtK ^ « 
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war, on the 18th day it can neither be in 
Jyestha, nor in Pusya nor in Aslesa. Besides* 
it is debatable whether Bhisraa 3.16 (where 
‘sveto grahah ’ is mentioned) refers to Venus 
or not. Venus is often called ‘ Sita * in 
ancient astronomical works (e. g. in Brhat- 
samhita 9. 42, 45 ). 


SATUBN— We have four statements about Saturn. In 

Udyoga 143. 8 we read,^’®"^ ‘ A refulgent and 
malignant planet, Saturn, afflicts the naksatra 
presided over by Prajapati (i. e. Rohini) ’; 
Bhisma 2.32 states, ‘ Saturn afflicts Rohini ’; 
Bhisma 3. 14 says, ‘ the naksatra presided over 
by Bhaga is covered and afflicted by Saturn * *> 
Jupiter and Saturn are near Visakha (Bhisma 
3.27 considered above). In the first three passages 
the root ‘pid’ occurs and therefore it is possible 
to argue that some kind of aspect ( drsti or 
vedha) of the naksatra mentioned in the text is 
meant. But in the third passage both ‘akramya’ 
and ‘pidyatr are used about the same naksatra. 
This makes that passage inexplicable in the 
usual way. The ‘ prajapatya naksatra ’ must 
be Rohini as in the 2nd passage Rohini is 
expressly named. All authorities agree that 
Prajapati is the deity of Rohini. ‘ Prajapatya 
naksatra ’ cannot be taken to mean Mula, 
since the presiding deity of Mula is ‘ pitarah ’ 
in Tai. S. IV. 4.10.1-3 and Nirrti (in the Tai. 
Br. 1. 5. 1 and in the Vedanga-jyotisa) and 
Prajapati only in some later works, Bhaga is 
the presiding deity of Uttara Phalguni in the 
Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3 and Tai. Br. 1. 5. 1, and 
III. 1.1, while in the Vedangajyotisa (Rgveda, 
verse 25 ), Visnu Dh. S. (78.16), San. Gr. (1. 26. 
9, SBE vol. 29 p. 53) Bhaga is the deity of 
Purva Phalguni. The 4th passage about Saturn 
being near Vifiakha has been already dealt 
with under Jupiter. 


1787. tI' srrf^- 
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The above detailed statement about the astronomical 
passages of the Mahabharata will induce any unbiassed reader 
who has no axe to grind that they are hopelessly inconsistent 
and that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 
therefrom. In the above discussion I have generally not cited 
the various explanations indulged in by several scholars, as that 
would have involved me in a very ‘lengthy discourse without 
any adequate benefit. To me it appears probable that the final 
redactor of the Mahabharata had two or more sets of astronomical 
data about the war before him and without trying to examine 
and sift them he included them all in his work. The Bharata- 
savitrl probably represents one (and a later) tradition about 
the positions of the planets at the time of the war. As I hold 
that either the Mahabharata passages on the positions of the 
planets were interpolated at a very late stage or are hope¬ 
lessly inconsistent I deem it unnecessary to enter upon an 
examination of the mathematical calculations made by several 
scholars to find out the date of the Bharata war from the shift¬ 
ing of the solstices and the position of the planets. 

Since only 5046 years have elapsed (in 1945 A, D. ) from 
the beginning of the Kali age and as Kaliyuga extends to 
432000 years according to Pauranic computations we are just 
on the threshold of the Kaliyuga and it is be yond one’s com-^ 
prehension to visualize what will happen towards the end of the 
vast period of about 427000 years that are still to pass before 
Kaliyuga ends. It is very small consolation to read in the 
Puranas in a prophetic strain that at the end of that colossal 
period Visnu will be incarnated as Kalkin in a village Sara- 
bhala, will destroy all Mlechhas, sudra kings and heretics and 
will establish dharma, so that the Krta age will then be ushered 
in. Here again as in almost all matters there are differences 
in the legend. The Vayu ( 58. 75-90) and the Matsya (144. 
50-64 ) state that it will be Pramati Bhargava who will be the 
avatdra of Visnu and uproot the Mlechhas, heretics and sudra 
kings, while Vayu 98. 104-110 and 99. 396-7, Vanaparva 190. 
93-97, Bhagavata Xn. 2. 16-23 state that Kalkin will conquer 
the Mlecchas, will become a universal emperor ( cakravartin ) of 
the dharmamjayin type and will start the Krta age. In some 
passages he is called Kalkl ( nom. of Kalkin ) as in Vanaparva 
190. 93,*Brahma 213.164, Vayu 99. 396, Matsya 47. 248, Nrsimha 
54.3; while in others as Kalkih (nom. of Kalki) as in Vayu 
98.104, Kalki 2. 28, Bhagavata XH. 2.16, Matsya 47. 251. In 
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some passages he is said to be the son of a brahmana Visnu- 
yasas who will be the head™® of the village called Sambhala 
(Bhagavata XII. 3. 16, Visnupurana IV. 34. 26, Agni 16. 8, 
Nrsimha 54.3, Kalkipurana 2. 34 ), while in other passages he is 
himself styled Visnuyasas (Vayu 98, 104, Vanaparva 190. 93, 
Brahma 213.164, Visnudharmottara 1.74. 40).^^®®^* In some places 


1788. \ 

H i i. 

•*T^^TvrY I cT^ n 

XII. 2. 16-23. 

1788a. Various efforts have been made about finding germs of history 
in the legend of Kalkin. In 1. A. vol. 48 pp. 123-128 Prof. H. B. Bhide 
tries to show how Jain authorities about Kalkin are conflicting. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in I. A. vol. 46 (for 1917) p. 145 holds that Kalkin must be 
identified with the great hero Ya^dharman who ruled over India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from the Himalaya to Mahendra 
and who conquered the Hun Mihirakula and made him pay homage to his 
feet as stated in the Mandasor Inscription (vide Gupta Ins. p. 149). 
Prof. Pathak on the other hand relying upon certain Jaina sources identifies 
Kalkin with Mihirakula himself (I. A. for 1918 at p. 19). Otto Schrader 
in Brahmavidya vol. I. pp. 17-27 discusses how the names Kalkin or Kalki 
came to be given to the saviour of India from Mlecchas, heretics and the 
like. Kalka means ' sin ’ or * sediment * and Karka means * a white horse 
Therefore he thinks that Kalkin is a form of karkin (one riding a white 
horse). Vide also N. I. A. vol. IV. pp. 337-343 (on Kalki from the Kalki¬ 
purana). It is probable that the dismal accounts of Kaliyuga were put 
forth in the first centuries of the Christian era when the ancient varna- 
srama-dharma had suffered a great set-back owing to the ascendancy of 
Buddhism and Jainism and the invasions of foreigners like the Sakas and 
Hunas, that when Yasodharman defeated the great Hun invader Mihirakula, 
people believed that the dark ages were at an end and that an era of per¬ 
fect dharma was at hand. That Mihirakula was a most ruthless and blood¬ 
thirsty invader who in his long career of 70 years slaughtered myriads of 
men and women is stated by the Rajatarafigini I. 310 (which speaks of him 
B.S trikotihan) and 322 (which narrates that he slaughtered three crores 
of women of respectable birth together with their husbands, brothers and 
sons). Hiouen Chwang ( Beal’s B. R. W. W. pp. 171-172 ) narrates that 
Mihirakula either slaughtered or made slaves of nine lakhs of people in 
Gandhara. Passages in a prophetic vein were added about the timejof 
Ya^dharman to those already existing about the decline of dharma in Kali¬ 
yuga. This will of course necessitate that all passages about Kalkin in any 
work whatever were put in later than about 530 a. d. There are two 
theories as to who defeated Mihirakula. Hiouen Chwang’s account gives 
the name of the victor as Baladitya of Magadha ( vide Beal’s B. R. W. W, 
part I. pp. 167-'171). On the other hand there are three inscriptions, the 

( Continued on the next page) 
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he is said to have already flourished (Vayu 98. Ill, Matsya 47. 
255 ), in other places the texts employ the future (Vayu 99. 396, 
Bhagavata XII. 2. 16). This last discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the writers sometimes forget their role of 
prophets. Further, it has to be remembered that according to 
the Puranas the four yugas ( and therefore the Kalki avatara) 
have been repeated again and again. The Kalki-purana (I. 2. 
33 and I. 3. 32-33) states that Kalki was a contemporary of 
Visakhayupa king of Mahisraati, while the Vayu (99. 312-314), 
Matsya ( 272. 4 ) and Visnu (IV. 24)*state that Visakhayupa was 
the 3rd of the Pradyota dynasty that preceded the Sisunaga 
dynasty. Though the Kalki-purana several times uses the past 
tense about Kalki, yet at the very beginning it says (1. 10) 
that what is narrated is an akhyana (story) of the future. 
It is interesting to note that in the Parnalaparvata-grahan- 
akhyana^’^®^ of Jayarama composed about 1673 A.D. Bahlolkhan, 

( Continued from the last page ) 

Gwalior stone Inscription of Mihirakula (Gupta Ins. No. 37 p. 161), the 
Mandasor stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharman (Gupta Ins. No. 33 
p. 142), and the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharman Visnuvar- 
dhana (Gupta Ins. No. 35 p. 150) in none of which is Baladitya referred 
to. But in the Sarnath Stone of Prakataditya, son of Baladitya, another 
Baladitya is referred to (Gupta Ins. No. 79 p. 284). In the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription (Gupta Ins. p. 147) occur these words relating 
to Mihirakula ‘ 

Int the Mandasor Slone Ins. (Gupta Ins. 
No. 35 at p. 153 ) lines 4 and 5 read 3T^l I 

H H. Dr. Fleet 

held that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were different, but the reasons he 
assigns are unconvincing and Jayaswal appears to be right in holding that 
Visnuvardhana is the same as Yasodharman (in 'Imperial History ’ pp. 39- 
41 ) and that Visnuvardhana was the overlord of Baladitya, It appears 
likely that the compilers of the extant Puranas combined the two principal 
parts of the two names Visnuvardhana and Yasodharman and that the con¬ 
queror of the Mlecchas was said to be Visnuyasas. Vide I. H. vol. XII 
p. 531 and vol. XV pp. 302-306 for Yasodharman, Visnuvardhana and 
Mihirakula and Dr. R. G. Basak in 'History of North-East India’ ( 1934 ) 
pp. 97-101 (who holds that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were two 
different Kings). Pargiter’s ‘Ancient Indian tradition ’ and 'Dynasties of 
the Kali age’ and Dr. Fradhan’s * Chronology of Ancient India ’ maybe 
^ read with advantage in connection with the historic material in the Puranas. 

1788b. I 

H v. 6-8, published 

by at Poona, 1923, 
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commander-in-jsliief of the Bijapur army, is made to say to 
Khawaskhan, the Vazir, as follows, ‘In the Hindu sastras some 
say that Kalkin, the lObh avatara of Visnu will be born and he 
will destroy the hordes of Yavanas. Shivaji appears to be the 
first harbinger of that Kalkin ’. 

Even though the Puranas are carried away by their over¬ 
zeal in condemning the moral and physical decline of the Kali 
age, almost all of them exhibit no verses about matters for¬ 
bidden in the Kali age. We have to see when the topic of 
Kalivarjya attained prominence and what the matters are that 
were once practised by people without objection and that later 
on came to be prohibited or condemned. 

The Ap. Dh. S. (IL 6. 14. 6-10) condemns the practice 
of giving all or most of the ancestral property to the eldest son 
as opposed to sastras. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 10. 27. 2-6 ), after 
referring to the view of some that a woman when being married 
is given to the whole family of the bridegroom, condemns the 
practice of niyoga}'^^^ Both these practices (of uddharavibhaga and 
of niyoga) are among those included in the texts on Kalivarjya. 
Among the earliest references in the smrtis to practices once 
current, but forbidden in the Kali age is a passage of Brhaspati 
quoted by Apararka p. 97, where niyoga and the numerous 
secondary sons are said to be impossible owing to the decadence^^^® 
of spiritual power among men of the Dvapara and Kali ages. 
Apararka p. 739 and the D. M. quote a passage of Saunaka to 
the effect that sons other than the aurasa or dattaka are not 
allowed in the Kali age^^^^ Prajapati (verse 151) refersto 
the ancient practice of offering meat and wine in sraddhas, but 
prescribes that these should be eschewed in the Kali age. 
Vyasa^^®^ quoted in the Nirnayasindhu and other works forbids 


1789. ^ I Tf ^ f I 

3^Tq. II. 10. 27. 2-6. 


1790. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 n, 1418 for the quotation. 

1791. 3^^ ^ ^ 

p. 739. This is cited as from 3?Tf^qf5noF in several 

other works. 
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N^l i a^e r p. 55. Vide H. of Dh, vol, II. p. 953 w. 2481 for other references 
to this text. 
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the setting of the three vedic fires and of resorting to sannyasa 
after 4400 years of Kali. The Laghu-Asvalayana^’^^ smrti 
( 21. 14-15 ) states that the two kinds of sons called Kunda and 
Golaka were permitted in former ages and had the samskaras 
performed on them, but are condemned in the Kali age. Visva- 
rupa and Medhatithi, it is worth noting, do not quote a single 
verse about Kalivarjya. On Yaj. III. 30 Visvarupa tries to recon¬ 
cile Parasara HI. 5 (laying that a brahmana who is learned in 
the Veda and keeps the sacred Vedic fires becomes free from im¬ 
purity in a day) with Parasara HI. 8 (that for ten days on 
impurity due to birth or death the food of that family becomes 
unpartakable for others). He does not accept the idea that 
the period of impurity is only one day for a learned man, but 
explains that Parasara III 5 is only an arthavada meant for 
glorifying the study of Veda and the keeping of sacred fires. 
Among later commentators it is stated that the narrowing down 
of the periods of impurity on the ground of Veda study is 
forbidden in the Kali age. As this explanation is not offered 
by Visvarupa it is not unreasonable to infer that Visvarupa 
was not aware of the passage on this point quoted from the 
Adityapurana. Medhatithi also ( on Manu IX. 112 ) refers to 
the opinion of some that the smrti passages about niyoga and 
uddhara-vibhaga were applicable only in bygone ages, since 
smrtis are restricted to certain ages (vide Manu I. 85 ); but he 
refutes that view and explains Manu I. 85 by saying that the 
meaning is that the dharmas (i. e. qualities or natures of things) 
change from age to age as they do from season to season. From 
this it is clear that he did not accept that certain practices 
current in one age were forbidden in others. Vijnanesvara^’^^ 
quotes a single verse which condemns the practice of niyoga, 
the giving of a special share to the eldest son and the killing 
of a cow in a sacrifice as not allowable in the Kali age. That 
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1795. Videw. 1197 above for remarks ••• H%- 

Then continues ; ^ 
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verse is said by the Sm. C. II. p. 266 to have occurred in the 
Sahgraha (i. e. the work called Smrtisahgraha). The Sm. C. 
quotes a verse of Kratu which forbids four acts in Kali, viz. 
niyoga, rertiarriage of a married girl, killing a cow in sacrifices 
and the taking of a jar. The Naradiya-mahapurana contains 
four verses about Kalivarjya stating that certain practices which 
were once allowed are forbidden in the Kali age, viz. sea vi^yage, 
the carrying of a jar of water, marrying a girl of a class lower 
than one’s own, niyoga^ killing of an animal in Madhuparka, 
offering of flesh in sraddhas, the stage of a forest hermit, 
remarriage of a married girl when the marriage was not con¬ 
summated, perpetual student-hood, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, starting on the great journey, the sacrifice of a cow 
Apararka (pp. 15, 63) quotes one verse and a half from the 
Brahmapurana about certain Kalivarjyas viz. perpetual student- 
hood, the carrying of a kamandalii^ marriage with a sagotra or 
sapinda girl, the killing of a cow, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, drinking intoxicating liquors This could not be traced 
to the Brahmapurana, but the Prayascitta-tattva (p. 520) ex- 

1797. I 

^ ^ « q. in I. p. 12, on p. 49 

folio 1, p. 261. 

JTirq cT^fT J WR qif^*T qqVTHTf 

24. 13-16. These are quoted as from the in the ^STgr^cT^q 

p. 112, the p. 367 (reads ^^Xi), folio 2 

(reads and ); the p. 2 contains the half 

verses ••• ... ^XX^ and STTiTf: 

(but without name). The qr. p. 16 has the first half (without name) 
and also the half ^qrTci 

1799. I T^fT qfq- 

\ ^ qqq Mixy^^^gxmv^ 

fTFTTRm qqq^qTiHTfqcqTq;« p. 15, i. p, 12, q^r. ^ i. part 1 

p. 133. The III. 2 (p. 666 ), and fWqf%^ (p. 367 ) 

read iftqpHTg: fqqif: which means ‘ marriage with a daughter of the 

paternal aunt or with a girl who is a sapinda of one’s mother i. e. maternal 
uncle’s daughter.* The attributes these verses to while 

P- 286 ascribes them to 3?Tf|’5^. The q^T c Sq ^qQlHOR reads 
, notices also the reading ifhnrwTfgt and has a long note 

on this, citing and refuting various views. According to the qt^cTiqfq^ 
of p. 27 even the quoted this passage (reading 
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pressly states that these were cited from the Brahmapurana in 
the works of Halayudha, Sulapani and in the Grhastharatna- 
kara (i. e. from about the 12th century onwards), Apararka 
(p. 98) quotes another passage from the Brahmapurana^^, 
which condemns remarr jage of women, niyoga, independence of 
women, on the ground that men in the Kali age are sinners. 
Apararka (p. 233) quotes two verses from a smrti (without 
name) the first of which prohibits six acts, viz. killing a cow in 
sacrifice, niyoga (of husband’s brother), the performance of 
saUraSy taking a water jar, use of wine (in sautramani), being 
an ascetic (of the paramahamsa type) and the second prohibits five, 
viz. human sacrifice, cow sacrifice, the taking of a kamapdalu, 
niyoga, and the remarriage ipf a girl whose marriage has not 
been consummated. Apararka (p. 233 ) quotes a passage from 
the Markandeya recommending the offering of a golden vessel 
in place of the cow in Madhuparka and stating that Bhrgu laid 
down that no animal was to be sacrificed in Kali. The Sm. C, 
(1. p, 12 ) quotes a Purana passage that ‘ the remarriage of a 
married woman, special share to the eldest son, the killing of a 
cow, niyoga and the taking of a kamandalu—these five are to be 
avoided in Kali^^^. Hemadri and the Sahyadri-khapda state, 
‘ Agnihotra, the killing of a cow, sannyasa^ offering of meat in 
sr^ddha and raising of a son by the husband’s brother—these 
five were to be avoided in Kali. Hemadri in Danakhanda 
quotes a passage from the Gamdapurana in which seven matters 
are mentioned as forbidden in Kali, viz. Asvamedha, Gosava, 
human sacrifice, Rajasuya, remarriage even of a girl whose 
first marriage was not consummated, the carrying of a kaman¬ 
dalu and procreation of a son on a widow by her husband’s 
brother. The Smrtyarthasara ( p. 2 ) mentions twenty-six Kali- 
varjyas without expressly citing the name of any work. In the 
Sm. C., the Caturvargacintamapi of Hemadri (III. part 2 p. 666), 
the Par. M. I. part 1 pp. 131-137, the Madanaparijata (pp. 15-16), 


1800. I ^ ^ 

I HTnf ^ I q. by p, 98. 

1801. I 35^^: I ^ WTf' 


P* ^2. This is quoted from the the 

Vide w, 1700 above and p. 13 quotes 

it as from 
1802.* 

<WwT p. 176). p* 2, chap. 

V. 64-65). The first two read The p. 370 quotes 

the verse as a ftrR. 
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Madanaratna (samayoddyota), the Udvaha-tattva ( p. 112 ), the 
Samaya-mayukha, the Samayaprakasa of MitramiSra (pp. 261- 
263), the Nirnayasindhu (III, purvardha at end), Bhattoji on 
Caturviihsati-mata, the Smrtimuktaphala ( varnasrama p. 13 ), 
the Srartikaustubha, the Dharma-sindhu ( pp. 357-358 ) and some 
other works quote long passages from a purana (which in some 
of them is specified as the Adityapurana) that mentions about 
50 Kalivarjyas^^®^. There is a work called Kalivarjyavinirnaya 
or Kalivarjyanirnaya composed by Damodara elder brother of 
Nllakantha (first half of 17th century A. D. ), who in his Samaya- 
piayukha refers to it. It quotes the Adityapurana, Brahma- 
purana and other texts that are quoted here from Hemadri and 
other older digests 

In the passage quoted the several Kalivarjyas are not 
arranged on any systematic basis. Here, first of all a few 
Kalivarjyas that have a bearing on law will be mentioned and 
then the rest will be taken up one after another in the order in 
which they appear in the extract and lastly those that do not 
appear in that extract will also be dealt with. The first verse states 
that certain actions were discarded by the wise though this was 
unauthorized ( by ^ruti or smrti) after arriving at a convention 
among themselves through fear of the loss of dharma (if they 
were persisted in), because in the Kali age there is absence of 
good men. The last verse anc^ a half again state that at the 
beginning of the Kali great men arrived at certain conven¬ 
tions and discarded certain actions in order to guard the people 
( against harm and sin) and (it is well known) that the conven¬ 
tions of good men are authoritative like Veda^®®^ 

1. Giving a larger share of ancestral property or the whole 
of it to the eldest son (this is called jyestJmmia or uddhara or 
uddharavibhdga ). Vide pp. 624-631 above for this.^®®^ 

1803. Vide Appendix for the passage. 

1804. A ms. of this work existing in the Central Library at Baroda 
was very kindly lent to me through the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona. There are eleven folios with ten lines on each side and about 40 
letters in each line. 

1805. Compare Ap. Dh. S. I. 1. 1. 2-3 ^ i Sara» and 

Vas. I. 4-5. 

1806. The earliest reference in English to Kalivarjya matters is 
found in a translation of the passage of the Samayoddyota section of the 
Madanaratna contained in Sir William Jones* Works vol. VIII (ed. of 
1807), General Not6; vide also Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. II pp. 164-174. 
for reference in a modern work on Hindu Law to several topics of 
Kalivarjya. 
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2. Appointing the husband’s brother (or a sagotra &c.) 
to raise issue on the wife of a sonless man. This is called rdyoga 
and has been dealt with at length in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 599- 
607. It may be added here that in the K. V. N. there is a long 
discussion on the question whether an elder brother of the 
deceased could have been appointed to raise issue on his younger 
brother’s widow and gives it as the opinion of some that he could 
not be so appointed, but that only a younger brother could be 
appointed to raise issue on his elder brother’s widow. They rely 
on the Mit. on Yaj. I 68 where ‘ devara ’ is paraphrased as 
‘ kaniyan bhrata The K. V. N. (folio 5 b and 6 a) relying on 
Manu IX. 62 and the words of the Mit. on Yaj. 11.127 (where 
Manu IX. 69-70 are cited and explained as ‘ devaras-tasya 
jyesthah kanistho va ) holds that any brother whether elder or 
younger than the husband could be appointed. 

3. The admission of several kinds of secondary. sons 
other than the aurasa and the dattaka. For this vide above 
pp. 647-653, 

4. Eemarriage of widows. This subject has been dealt 
with in H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 608 ff. Some texts such as 
Vas. 17. 74 makq a distinction between the remarriage of a 
woman whose marriage was not consummated and of a woman 
whose marriage was consummated, remarriage being allowed 
in the first case but not in the 2nd. The Kalivarjya texts forbid 
remarriage in both cases. 

5. Intercaste marriages. This subject has been treated of 
in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 447-451. It has been shown by me above 
(pp. 599-600 ) that the decisions in 46 Bom. 871 and 55 Bom. 1 
are based upon a misunderstanding about the real views of 
Nilakantha. 

6. Marriage with sagotra girls or with girls that are 
sapindas of the mother (such as the maternal uncle’s daughter). 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 452-478 for prohibition on the ground 


1807. i m 

H 17. 74. The half verse 

refers to both kinds of widows viz. (whose marriage is not consum¬ 
mated) and (whose marriage is consummated). The reading of 

and (folio!) ‘ (or— Is to be 

understood as referring only to the first kind ()• 
The (p. 368) reads 
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of sapinda relationship, pp. 497 ff. for prohibition on the ground 
of gotra and pp. 458-463 for marriage with maternal uncle’s 
daughter. The custom of marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter 
has persisted to this day in many castes in spite of the inclusion 
of it among Kalivarjyas. An inscription at Nagarjunikonda 
( 3rd century A. D.) shows that Virapurusa-datta, son of Santa- 
mula, married three daughters of his paternal aunts ( E. I. vol. 
XX. p. 1). 

7. Slaying a brahmana who comes as an atatayin in a 
properly conducted fight. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 148-151 
and p. 517 above for this subject. 

8. Awarding of fines against witnesses who depose in 
disputes between father and son. It has already been seen 
( p. 299 ) how ordinarily suits between husband and wife, father 
and son were not encouraged in ancient India. But when such 
a dispute came to the king’s notice he could take action suo 
motu^ as Nar. includes ‘ pitaputra-vivada ’ among the miscella¬ 
neous matters (prakirnaka verse 3 ) which the king was to set 
in motion. Even in ancient times this rule must not have been 
strictly enforced. As time went on and separation of father and 
son became frequent the rule must have appeared to be un¬ 
reasonable. Vide Mit. on Yaj. 11. 32 referred to above in n. 418. 
Yaj. n. 239 ( = Matsya 227.198 ) prescribed a fine of 3 panas 
for those who (instead of composing the quarrel between father 
and son and being able to do so) undertake to be witnesses. 
Visvarupa read ‘ a fine of two hundred panas ’. Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 120 prescribes a fine of ten panas. This shows that at the 
time of the Matsyapurana this act was probably not included 
among Kalivarjyas. 

9. Taking (or stealing) of corn even from one whose 
actions are lowly (i. e. even from a sudra), when a brahmana 
has been without food for six times (i. e. three days). Gaut. 
18. 28-29, Manu XI. 16 and Yaj, III. 43 provide that when a 
brahmana cannot earn his maintenance in a season of distress 
even in any one of the ways indicated in Yaj. III. 42 and has 
been hungry for three days he may steal or take away one 
day’s food even from a low person such as a sudra. It should 
be noted that this Kalivarjya text pointedly repeats the very 


1808. mm ^ 

q. by p. 824. 
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words of Manu XL 16 ‘bhaktSni sad-anasnata ... hartavyaih 
hinakarmanah ). In ancient times theft of such a minor nature 
was permitted when the brahmana was famished. But later 
times took a stricter view of the matter. 

10. ‘The admission to intercourse of a brahmana who 
undertakes a sea voyage, even though he may have performed 
the penance prescribed for the same ’ (/. 7 in the appendix )• 
Here the word used is ‘ dvijasya It may mean either any 
person of the three higher castes or a brahmana. If a man who 
has made a sea voyage took prayascitta he expiated only the 
sin, but did not become fit, according to this dictum, to be 
associated with by others. Whether the Vedic Aryans knew, 
the sea has been doubted. Vide ‘ Vedic Index * on ‘ samudra *, 
vol. n. pp. 431-433. The Nirukta II. 10 refers to the fact that a 
doubt arises whether the word ‘ samudra ’ in a particular vedic 
verse refers to the sea or to the sky. In some verses as in 
llg. X. 98. 5 ‘ he discharged divine rain waters from the higher 
to the lower samudra * both the meanings of ‘ samudra ’ (viz. 
sea, sky) are pointedly brought out. Vide also Bg. VII. 6. 7 
( a samudrad-avarad-a parasmat). In Bg, VII. 95. 2 Sarasvati is 
mentioned as going from the mountains to the sea. In Bg. X, 
136. 5 the two seas, Eastern and Western, are mentioned (ubhau 
samudrava kseti yasca purva utaparah ). In Bg. VIII. 6. 4 it ia 
said, ‘ all people bend down to him, as the sindhus ( rivers) flow 
to the Ocean.’ Bg. 1.116. 4-5, X. 39.4 and X. 143. 5 refer to the 
story that Asvins saved Bhujyu from the waters of the sea.^^^ 
The Atharvaveda XL 2. 25 refers to eastern sea and northern sea. 
There is no doubt that in the Brahmanas the sea was well-known. 
The Tai. Br. 11. 2. 5.6 remarks, ‘ there is no end to desire and also 
to samudra’ (neva hi kamasyantosti na samudrasya). The 
Ait. Br. (40. 2) remarks ‘ just as the sea stands surrounding 
the earth’ (tabhi rajanam parigrhya tisthati samudra iva 
bhumim). It has already been seen that among the five 
practices peculiar to the north the Baud. Dh. S, (1. 1, 22 ) 
enumerates sea Voyage (samudra-samyana) as the last 
and condemns it. Baud. (11. 1. 51) places sea voyage at 
the head of grave sins (patanlyani) along with misappro- 
^ priating a brahmana’s wealth kept as a deposit. The Mit. 


1809. Vide ‘Vedic Hymns' by Max Muller (S. B. E. vol. 32 pp. 57- 
62 ) for a note on the question whether the Indians of 4he Vedic age’ knew 
the surging sea (terrestrial). 
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on Yaj. ni. 288 quotes the sutra of Baud. Manu (III. 158 
and 166-167 ) provides that a brahmana who had been on a 
gea voyage was sinful and was not to be invited at a 
sraddha. But it is clear that Manu does not say that such 
a brahmana altogether loses caste or that he becomes alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with; all that Manu provides is 
that such a brahmana became unfit for invitation at a sraddha. 
The Ausanasasmrti (IV. pp. 525-526 ) declares that those who 
sell the Veda, who marry a widow, who undertake a sea voyage 
are patita and are not to be invited at a sraddha. These passages 
show that the prohibition against sea voyage affected only 
brahnianas and even then they did not apparently become alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with. That brahmanas crossed the 
ocean and went to such distant countries as Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo can be easily provedE. I. vol. 
17 p. 314 gives references to inscriptions from Borneo to show 
that brahmanas from India migrated to that country about 400 
A. D. That kings and merchants undertook sea voyages is also 
clear from several considerations. The Baveru Jataka (vol. Ill 
No. 339, Fausboll) tells us that merchants from Benares went 
to Babylon in order to sell Indian goods. The ‘ Questions of 
Milinda ’ S. B. E. vol. 36 p. 269 refers to a ship-owner voyaging 
by sea to distant countries The Rajatarangini refers to 
the sea voyage of an envoy of king Jayapida of Kashmir to 
Ceylon (IV. 503-506), Manu VIII. 157 prescribes that the 
king should allow that rate of interest which those who are 
adepts in sea voyages and land journeys and who understand 
what is required to be the interest at certain times and in certain 


1810. Vide Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s •Champa' (1927) and'Suvarna- 
dvlpa’ (1937 and 1938): 'Indian influence in the Literature of Java and 
Bali* by Himansu Bhusana Sarkar; 'India and Java* by Dr. Bijan Raj 
Chatterjee (1933); G. Gorer's *Bali and Angkor’; 'Sankrit texts from Bali * 
edited by M. Sylvain Levi in G, O. S.; Annual Bibliography of Indiah 
Archaeology, vol. IX. pp. 39-50, The standard writings of Brandes, Ber- 
galgne, Kern, Krom, Parmentier and other scholars on Java, Champa and 
other countries of the Eastern Archipelago are not mentioned here, as they 
are not in English. They are referred to by Dr, Majumdar and others. 

1811. The whole passage is interesting and may be set out here; 'Just 
as a shipowner, who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas and go to Vahga or 
Takkola or China or Sovira, Surat or Alexandria or Coromandel coast or 
Further India or any other place where ships do congregate * &c. (S. B» E. 
vol. 36 p. 269), 
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places determine to be the proper one. Yaj. 11. 38 provides 
for very high interest (20 per cent per month) from those who 
engage in trade by sea. Nar. IV. 179 says that a trader (samu- 
dra-vanik) who makes sea voyages is not a proper witness. 
The Vayu (45. 78-80) and other puranas state that Bharata- 
varsa^®^^ has nine divisions called dvipas, all of which are 
separated from each other by the sea and are not (easily 
accessible, that Jambudvipa (India proper) is the 9th dyipa and 
the other eight are Indra, Kaseru, Tamraparnl, Gabhastimat, 
Naga, Saumya (Siam ?), Gandharva, Varuna ( Borneo ?). 
Therefore Bharatavarsa according to Pauranic Geography in¬ 
cluded modern India and also Greater India. None of the 
ancient works at least says anything against sudras under¬ 
taking sea voyages; but now even sudras, probably in their 
desire to emulate the brahmana and rise higher in social esteem, 
think that sea voyage is forbidden to them also. 

When during tfie latter half of the 19th century some 
brahmanas went to England on a political mission or for study 
and returned to India, the question whether after taking the 
appropriate prayaicitta those brahmanas could be associated with 
fully as before was referred to many orthodox and learned 
Pandits (such as the late Taranatha Tarkavacaspati) and 
it is creditable to the Pandits and gratifying to note that 
many of them came to the conclusion that they could be asso¬ 
ciated with by others. The two principal texts referred to were 
those of the Brhan-Naradapurana (note 1798 above) and the 
one from the Adityapurana translated at the head of this parti¬ 
cular Kalivarjya. Very interesting and hairsplitting argu¬ 
ments and explanations were advanced by the learned Pandits 
in 1872. Some of them may be noted here. As regards the 
Naradiya passage, it is argued that only that seavoyage is for¬ 
bidden in the Kali, which was a righteous act (dharma) in 
former times. In Parasara-smrti XIL 58 the following praya- 
scitta^^^^ is prescribed for brahmana murder: ‘the sinner should 


1812. vrTTcnevTR 

qmru;«cTnavafr \ 

l ^13 45.78-80. The same verses 
(except theThalf verse &c) occur in 114. 7-9 and Brahma- 

purana 19. 6-7. 

%a f«fT 

XU. 69-71* ; 
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be directed to perform the penance of going to the selu on the 
ocean; he should beg for alms on the road to the setu from 
men of the four classes that are free from improper acts, should 
walk barefooted and without umbrella, should declare his sin 
in all towns, villages and hamlets of cowherds on the way 
while resting there or in forests, sacred places and rivers and 
after reaching the sea and on seeing the setu, 100 yojanas long 
and 10 yojanas broad, constructed with heaps of stones at the 
bidding of Rama by Nala he will get rid of the sin of brahmana 
murder \ Here brahmana murder being a most heinous offence 
it cannot be supposed that a mere sight of the setu from land 
would absolve the sinner and the words about the length and 
breadth of the setu would be otherwise meaningless. Therefore 
what is meant is that he must undertake a sea-voyage and go 
along the whole length and breadth of the setu in a vessel. 
Such a voyage was religious conduct in former ages, but in 
Kali this is forbidden. The word ‘holding a kamandalu* 

( which also was prescribed as dharma in former ages) conveys 
that a similar or analogous practice is referred to in the imme¬ 
diately preceding words. The words ‘ dvijasyabdhau &c. ’ are to 
be interpreted as follows: ‘ nauyatuh * is the genitive singular of 
^ nauyatr *. The afEx ‘ tr ’ is not the ordinary ‘tr’ but it is ‘trn * 
used in the sense of ‘ one who habitually does a thing \ accord¬ 
ing to Panini HI. 2. 134-135.^®^^ Therefore the words of the 
Adityapurana apply only to a dvija who habitually engages in 
a sea voyage either as a trader or as a helmsman or sailor. When 
Narada (Dayabhaga 21) states that even an aurasa son who 
is hostile to his father or who is patita (guilty of one of the 
five great sins) or is impotent or is ‘ apayatrita ’ he does not 
get a share of ancestral wealth, the Vyavaharamayukha explains 
the last word as ‘ one who goes to another continent ( other than 
Jambudvipa) through mid ocean by means of a vessel for 
purposes of trade * and relies on this passage (dvijasyabdhau 
&c.) for support. So according to the author of the V. Mayukha 
only that dvija who constantly undertakes sea voyages for 
trade is here declared to be unfit for social intercourse though 
he may have taken a prayascitta, and not one who casually or 
once in a life undertakes a sea voyage. No text prescribes a 
prayascitta merely for going in a vessel on the sea. If that 
were intended in this passage the text would have read different^ 
ly viz. * samudre naugamanabhave &c. ’ Even sistas have been 


1814. 
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crossing the sea to Ceylon for purposes of trade. In dramas like 
the Ratnavali (where the kancukin Babhravya undertakes a 
sea voyage and a merchant from Kausarabi is said to have gone 
to Ceylon ) and in romances like the Dasakumaracarita frequent 
references are made to sea voyages to Ceylon and other countries. 
What is aimed to be hit when prayascitta for sea voyage is 
prescribed is the fact that on such voyages a man may give up 
for long such daily duties as the performance of sandhya and may 
have come in very close contact with mlecchas as regards food 
etc. If he has done these two, then only he is not fit for inter¬ 
course even though he may have undergone a prayagcitta. If 
he performs his daily duties wherever he may dwell and does 
not come in too close a contact with mlecchas he may have to 
perform no prayascitta, much less would he become unfit for 
social intercourse. The view of Medhatithi on Manu n. 23 that 
any country by itself is not unfit for the residence of an arya, 
that if mlecchas overrun a country in India and permanently 
reside there it may become a mlecchadesa, that even a mleccha 
country, if it be conquered by an Indian king and if the system 
of the four varnas be introduced therein, would be a fit one for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices, has already been noted (in H. of 
Dh. vol. n. p. 16 ). It has to be remembered that the Adiparva 
{85. 34) states that mlecchas and yavanas sprang from Anu 
and Turvasu, sons of Yayati. The Sabhaparva notes that Bhima 
made mlecchas dwelling beyond the seas and in Anupa bring 
tribute ( 30. 25-27 ) and that mlecchas came to see the Rajasuya 
sacrifice along with Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa (Sabha 34. 9-10). 
The following propositions follow from the above discussion : (1) 
As the word ‘dvija’ is used a sudra or a person of the mixed castes 
( sanklrva-jati) does not become unfit for social intercourse even 
by habitually undertaking a sea voyage, but he may have to 
undergo a prayascitta; (2) a dvija who casually undertakes 
a sea voyage to a place outside India either at the king’s bid¬ 
ding or for any other purpose has to undergo a prayascitta, but 
if he does so he becomes fit for social intercourse; (3) a dvija 
habitually undertaking a sea voyage for trade or as a sailor 
would become unfit for intercourse even after undergoing prayas¬ 
citta. Manu IX. 314, when enlarging upon the devastating power 
^of brahmanas, mentions that the sea was made undrinkable by 
brahmanas, which, according to Medhatithi and other commenta¬ 
tors, has in view the story in Santi 343.60-61. It is difficult to 
say whether this story had any influence in leading to the pro¬ 
hibition against sea voyage. 
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The Smrtikaustubha explains that ‘ samudrayatra ’ means 
‘ tirthayatra ’ i. e. pilgrimage to holy places beyond the sea and 
that is forbidden here. But this seems to be wrong, as stated 
by Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. The latter says that expiation 
is to be undergone only where a sea voyage is undertaken from 
worldly motives, but where a sea voyage has to be undertaken 
for reaching a holy place like the Sahkhoddhara-tirtha, it is an 
inseparable part of the pilgrimage and therefore there is no 
necessity to undergo a prayascitta.^®^^ 

11. ‘The initiation for a sattra' (1. 8). Sattras were sacri¬ 
ficial sessions the duration of which varied from 12 days to a 
year, 12 years or even more. Only brahmanas could perform 
them (Jai. VI. 6. 16-23 ). Acc. to Sahara on Jai. VI. 2. 1 per¬ 
sons who engaged in them must not be less than 17 nor more 
than 24. All of them were both sacrificers ( yajamana ) as well 
as priests. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1239-1246 for sattras. 
The prohibition against engaging in sattras is a clear indica¬ 
tion that people had become tired of the ancient Vedic sacrifices, 
of the great demands they made on time and wealth and had 
begun to prefer other and easier modes of worship. 

12. ‘ Carrying a jar of water ’ (1. 8). The Baud. Dh. S. 
L 4 devotes numeroussutras (1-27 ) to the subject of carry¬ 
ing an earthen or wooden jar full of water. Every snataka was 
always to carry a jar of water from which he was to take water 
for iauca. He was to wash it with water and rub it with his 
hand. This was declared to be equal to paryagnikarava ( encir¬ 
cling with fire for purification, vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1120 
n, 2501 )• He was not to go to another’s house or to the village 
boundary or on a journey without the jar. Vas. 12.14-17, 
Manu IV. 36, Yaj. I. 133 contain similar provisions. Visva- 
rupa explains that the snataka himself need not carry it and 
that it may be carried for him by another. It was an encum¬ 
brance, gave rise to unhygienic and unclean habits and so 
gradually it came to be dispensed with. This practice was 
regularised by declaring that in the Kali age a water jar was 
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not to be carried at all. The Madanaparijata (p. 16) explained 
that ‘ kamandaluvidharana ’ refers to perpetual studenthood, 
but this explanation cannot be accepted, because in the 
Naradlyapurana (note 1798 above) both are mentioned sepa¬ 
rately. The K. V. N. (folio 3a) notes that some explained 
‘ kamandaluvidharanam * as standing for ‘ dirghakalam brahma- 
caryam ’ (studenthood for long periods). 

13. ‘ Starting on the Great Journey * (1. 9 ). The Brhan- 
Naradiya-purana {purvardha 24. 16 ) also forbids this. Accor¬ 
ding to Manu VI. 31 and Yaj. III. 55 a forest hermit, when he 
suffered from an incurable disease and could not perform the 
duties of his order, was allowed to start towards the north-east 
on the Great Journey (mahaprasthana) till the body fell down 
to rise no more. Similarly, a man guilty of brahmana murder 
was allowed to meet death at the hands of archers or to throw 
himself head foremost into fire. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 924- 
928 for Mahaprasthanagamana. Apararka (p. 877-879 ) 
quotes long passages from the Adipurana to the effect that if a 
man suffering from an incurable disease starts on the Great 
Journey in the Himalaya or commits suicide by entering fire 
or water or by falling from a precipice, not only does he not 
incur sin, but on the contrary he goes to heaven. It is rather 
inconsistent that the Adipurana (or Adityapurana) should in 
one place extol the starting on the Great Journey and in another 
place should forbid it in the Kali age. The K. V. N. cites the 
instance of the Pandavas that are said to have started on the 
Great Journey. This makes one suspicious about the authenticity 
of the passages on Kalivarjya quoted from the Adityapurana 
by some and from Adipurana by others. 

14. ‘ The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Gosava ’ 

(1. 9). 

There were various occasions on which in ancient times 
a cow was sacrificed. The Anubandhya cow killed at the end 
of the Udayaniya isti in Agnistoma has been referred to above 
(on p. 627 n. 1196 ). In the Madhuparka which was offered 
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to an honoured guest a cow was either killed or let loose at the 
desire of the guest. Vide H. of Dh. voL II pp. 543-545. A cow 
was killed in one of the three or four astaka sraddhas (vide 
Khadira gr. III. 4.1, Gobhila gr. HI. 10.16 ). Ap. Dh. S. II. 7.16. 
25 states that if cow’s flesh is offered in sraddha for the pitrs^ 
the latter are gratified for one year. There was a sacrifice 
called Gk)sava or Gomedha, that was an Ukthya in which the 
fees were ten thousand cows and which according to some could 
be performed only by a vaisya (Kat. Sr. 22.11.^^^^ 3-8). A 
bull was killed as an offering in the rite called sulagava ( vide 
H. of Dh. vol. n pp. 831-832). As flesh-eating came to be 
looked down upon, cow sacrifice became most abhorrent and 
Kalivarjya texts only register a prohibition which had been 
acted upon centuries before. 

15. ‘The employment of cups of wine in the Sautramani ’ 

( 1 . 10 ). 

The Sautramani is not a ^ma‘sacrifice but it is a combi¬ 
nation of an isti with an animal sacrifice. It was so called 
from ‘ sutraman * (an epithet of Indra). Its peculiar charac¬ 
teristic was the offering of sura in cups. In modern times milk 
is offered in its place and Ap. Sr. allowed it even in ancient 
times It was included among the seven haviryajnas by 
Gaut. (Vin. 1^0 ). At the end of the Rajasuya it was performed 
or in Agnicayana or for one who suffered vomiting or purging 
from the excessive drinking of soma. For sautramani and the 
preparation of sura in it, vide H. of Dh. vol, H pp. 1225-1228. 
Bhattoji (in com, on Caturviihsati-mata p, 53) and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu construe this to mean ‘ having social intercourse with 
one who employs sura in Sautramani ’ but this is not satis¬ 
factory, The Dharmasindhu explains as above (HI. purvardha 
p. 357 )^^®. 
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16. ‘ The licking of the Agnihotrahavani and the use of 
it even after it was licked ’ (L 11). In the Agnihotra the sruva 
ladle is held in the right hand and the sruc called agnihotra¬ 
havani is held in the left and the milk is poured into the latter 
from the milk pot with sruva. After the Agnihotra homa is 
offered the agnihotrahavani is licked twice in order to take out 
the remnants of the milk and after wiping it with darbha blades 
it is used again. Ordinarily a vessel when it is once licked by 
a man cannot be used again in a religious rite unless proper 
purification is resorted to. But this did not apply to the Agni¬ 
hotrahavani and camasas of soma. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 p. 1002, 
n. 2663 for agnihotrahavani, p. 1005 for its licking and p. 1177 
(n. 2598) for the drinking of soma from the same canuisa by 
the several priests. The licking of the agnihotrahavani and 
its use constitute really the subject of the prohibition. 


17. ‘ Entering on the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
in the texts about it ’ (1. 12). Gaut. IB. 25-34, Ap. Dh. S. 
(II. 9. 21.18 to II. 9. 23. 2 ), Manu VI. 1-32, Vas. IX. 1-11, Yaj. 
III. 45-55 lay down elaborate rules for the stage of forest hermits. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 917-929 for a description and reniarks 
on sannyasa to be madb later on. 


18. * The narrowing down or curtailment of the periods of 
impurity depending upon the Vedic learning and the mode of 
life of a person ’ {!• 13 ). ‘ Agha ’ means ‘ asauca *; ‘ vrtta ’ 
(mode of life) refers to tending sacred fires or maintaining 
oneself in the way described by Manu IV. 7-10. The general 
rule about the period of impurity for a brahmana on the death 
of a sapinda was stated by Gaut. 14. 1, Manu V. 59 and 83 to be 
that it was ten days and Angiras quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. III. 22 
prescribes impurity for ten days for all varnas, but Manu V. 59 
also spoke of the period being four days, three days or one day^ 
which, acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. III. 28-29, refers respectively to 
kumbhidhanya, one who has collected food for three days or one 
who collects nothing for the morrow. Daksa VI. 6 and Para- 
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sara ^®^2 jjj 5 both state that a brahmana who keeps the Vedic 
fires and has studied the Veda becomes free from impurity in a 
day, one who has only studied the Veda (but does not tend 
sacred fires) becomes free in three days, while one devoid of 
both becomes free after ten days. Apararka (p. 894) and 
Haradatta on Gaut. 14. 1 quote Brhaspati to the same effect. 
The M it. remarks (onYaj. III. 28-29) that the curtailment 
of the period of impurity is not absolute but is restricted only 
to certain special matters viz. the receiving of gifts, the 
performance of Agnihotra, the study of the Veda and such 
matters in which distress would be caused if the period were 
not curtailed. This explanation clearly proves that Vijnane^- 
vara ( end of 11 th century ) was not aware of the prohibition of 
the curtailment of the periods of impurity or treated it with 
scant respect. The curtailment of the period of impurity was 
laid down probably because curtailment led to confusion, since 
a person may claim to be learned, while his neighbours may 
not concede that claim. 

19. * Prescribing death as the penance for brahmanas 
(1.14). 

Manu XL 89 provides that if a person intentionally murders 
a brahmana there is no expiation for it. Manu XL 90 prescribes 
death by drinking boiling wine for the sin of drinking s^^ra, 
while Manu XI. 146 provides that M a man knowingly drinks 
wine there is no expiation for it, but only death. The Visnu- 
dharmasutra (chap. 34) states that incest with the mother, 
daughter or daughter-in-law is atipataka, such sinners have to 
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enter fire and there is no other penance for this sin. Vide Gaut. 
21 . 7 also. Some smrtis held that there was no prayascitta for 
certain grave sins except falling from a precipice or into fire. 
As a brahmana’s person became more and more sacred with the 
march of time, death ceased to be a penance for a brahmana 
sinner, however grave the sin might be. But this did not apply 
to a ksatriya or any one else (other than a brahmana). 

20. ‘ Pollution through contact with a sinner ’ (1.15 ). 
Manu XI. 180 ( = Santi 165. 37 = Baud. Dh. S. H. 1. 88 ),i825 
Visnu Dh. S. 35. 2-5 provide that if a person continues for one 
year in close association ( samsarga ) with one guilty of the 
grave sins (enumerated in Manu XI. 54 ), in respect of occupy¬ 
ing the same conveyance or seat with him or dining in the 
same row with him he becomes patita; but he becomes patita 
immediately if he officiates as a priest- for such a sinner or 
performs his upanayana for teaching him the sacred Gayatrl 
and the Veda or if he enters into a matrimonial alliance with 
him. Parasara (I. 25-26 ) states that in the Krta age a person 
became patita by speaking with a patita, in Treta by seeing him, 
in Dvapara by partaking of food prepared in his house, but in 
Kali by actually committing a (sinful) deed and that when a 
grave sin was committed by a man, in the Krta age the whole 
district in which he lived was to be abandoned, in Treta the 
village, in Dvapara his family alone and in Kali only the 
perpetrator, Parasara (XII. 79 ) no doubtsays that ‘ sins 
(i. e. pollutions are caused) are transferred, as a drop of oil 
(spreads ) on water, by sitting or sleeping together or by using 
the same conveyance, by speaking with or by dining in the same 
row with a sinner but this only means that to associate with a 
sinner is bad, but it does not mean that to associate with patita 
immediately makes the associator himself a patita. The Mit. on 
Yaj. in. 261 quotes Devala^®^® and Vrddha-Brhaspati to the effect 
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that samsarga arises in nine ways viz. by talk, by touch, by 
breathing the same air (i. e. by being in the same room ), by 
being in the same conveyance or on the same seat or bed, by 
dining in the same row, by being a sinner’s priest or vedic 
teacher or entering into matrimonial alliance with him. The 
Par. M. says that Parasara held the view that there was nopatitya 
by the various kinds of contact in Kali and so provided no 
prayascitta for saThsarga. The Nirnayasindhu^®^^ and Bhattoji 
make similar remarks. The Udvahatattva says that Parasara 
L 25 is to be interpreted in this way that merely speaking or 
touching a patita or receiving money from him does not make 
another liable to any prayascitta, but that if the association 
with a patita goes quite beyond these, then sin may be incurred 
by association. So almost all the digests are agreed that the 
rigour of the very strict rules about samsarga in Manu and 
Baud, was modified by declaring that speech with or sight of a 
sinner involved no sin in Kali.'®^° 

21. ‘ Undergoing (secret) expiation for the grave sins 
( mabapatakas) except theft ’ (1.15). Harita ( q. by Par. M. 11. 
part 2, p. 153 ) prescribes secret expiation for a brahmana who 
has studied dharmasastra and committed a sin without anyone 
knowing it. Gaut. (chap. 24) prescribes certain expiations to be 
undergone secretly (without any third person knowing of such 
performance) for even mabapatakas such as brahmana murder, 
drinking sura, incest and theft of gold. Vas. (chap. 25) also does 
the same and states ( 25. 2 ) that only those who have kept the 
sacred vedic fires, who are disciplined and old or learned are 
entitled to secret expiations for sins and not other people. The 
Visnu Dh. S. 55 deals with secret expiations. Parasara IX. 61 
(last verse) laid down^®^^ the general rule that one should openly 
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declare one’s sin. The Kalivarjya text provides that secret expia¬ 
tion is allowed as regards only theft among the mahapatakas in 
the Kali age, though in earlier ages it was allowed as to other 
mahapatakas also. The Nirnayasindhu says that secret expia¬ 
tion is allowed only to brahmanas. According to the Dharma- 
sindhu, in the Kali age if a man is guilty of the murder of a 
brahmana or of other mahapatakas he does not avoid the conse¬ 
quences of falling into Hell when he undergoes an expiation but 
he becomes only fit for social intercourse, while as regards theft 
of gold ( a mahapataka ) by undergoing prayascitta he avoids 
the fall into hell and also becomes fit for social intercourse. 
The Kalivarjyavinirnaya appears to hold that all secret expia¬ 
tions are forbidden in Kali.^^^^ 

22. ‘The act of oifering an animal with the recital of 
Vedic mantras to the bridegroom, to a guest and in honour of 
pitrs* (1. 16 Madhuparka was offered in ancient times on 
several occasions and to several persons such as to rtviks at sacri¬ 
fices, to the king, to a snatakUy to one’s acarya, father-in-law, 
paternal or maternal uncle and to a bridegroom. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. n. pp. 542-546 for details about Madhuparka. Originally a 
cow or a bull was killed for an honoured guest, later on when the 
cow came to be extremely sacred the flesh of some other animal 
was offered; when flesh-eating itself came to be looked down upon 
then only payasa and other vegetarian eatables came to be 
prescribed. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 777-782 on flesh-eating. 
This half line forbids the offering of flesh to a bridegroom or to 
an honoured guest (in madhuparka) and the feeding of 
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bratimanas with flesh at sraddhas. Comparatively so late a 
writer bs Yaj. (I. 258-259) extols the high gratification that the 
Mams feel when flesh of various animals is offered in sraddhas. 
This one prohibition includes in itself several prohibitions that * 
are separately mentioned in other texts such as ‘ govadha ’ ( in^ 
notes 1797 and 1799), the killing of an animal in a Madhuparka 
(in n. 1798), ‘gavalambha’ and ‘palapaitrka’ (in note 1802). It is 
noteworthy that even so late as the first half of the 17th century 
Visvanatha, a great logidan, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
flesh-eating by brahmanas in sacrifices, sraddha, madhuparka, 
in danger to life and when ordered by a brahmana and charges 
those who totally forbid flesh-eating with being the followers of 
the doctrines of Bauddhas, while the latter at the same time 
prescribe expiations for even murderers of brahmanas through 
greed of money and marry their maternal uncle’s daughters 
or other sapipdas of their mother, though both of these latter 
are forbidden by the Kalivarjya texts. 

23. ‘ Association with those that are guilty of intercourse 
with women who are not of the same varna, even though the 
former may have undergone proper expiation for the lapse’ 
(1.18). There was great divergence of views as regards the 
prayafiicitta for adultery tgr a male with a female of the same 
class, of a higher class or of a lower class. Further the ancient • 
Butras were rather hard on the guilty parties, the harSh rules 
being relaxed by later smrti writers. For example, Gaut. 23. 
14-15 and Vas. 21.1-3 prescribe for a male of a lower caste 
having intercourse with a woman of a higher caste death in 
various ways. If a brahmana had sexual intercourse with a 
candala or svapaka woman Parasara (X. 5-7) prescribes that he 
has to undergo a fast for three days, tonsure of the head together 
with the top knot, three Prajapatyas, Brahmakurca, feeding 
brahmanas, constant recital of the Gayatri, gift of two pairs of 
cows and then he becomes pure, while a sudra doing the same had 
to undergo the expiation of one Prajapatya and had to make a 
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gift of two cows. If a person of a low caste has intercourse with 
a woman of a higher caste ( e. g. a sudra^ihas intercourse with a 
brahmana woman) Sarhvarta ( verses 166“167 ) prescribes the 
expiation of subsisting for a month on cow’s urine and yavaica 
(barley gruel) for him. If a brahmana commits adultery with a 
sudra or candala woman Saihvarta (verses 169-170) prescribes the 
expiation of candrayana, while Parasara (X. 17-20) prescribes a far 
more severe expiation. The present text prescribes that, even after 
undergoing expiation, men guilty of intercourse with women of 
castes other than their own cannot be allowed to have social 
intercourse with their castemen. The Dharmasindhu^®^ says 
that sudras that have intercourse with brahmana or other women 
of a higher caste are hereby declared to be unfit for social inter¬ 
course even after, they undergo expiation. This no doubt made 
for strictness in morals, but it also led to the preservation of 
caste exclusiveness. 

24. * Abandonment of a mother (or other woman who is to 
be honoured owing to relationship) because she has had sexual 
intercourse with one of low class’ (1.19 ). 

The provisions of the sutras and smrtis on the subject of 

expiation for adultery by women varied from time to time. 

Gaut. 23.14 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe that a woman who 

has intercourse with a man of low caste is to be punished by the 

king with being devoured by dogs. But other smrtis and Manu 

himself (XL 177) are not so harsh, but are rather humane in 

their treatment of adulteresses. Manu XI. 176 says that the 

husband should keep confined to one apartment his corrupt wife 

and compel her to perform the expiation which is prescribed for 

males in cases of adultery. Manu XL 59 and Yaj. III. 235 

regard adultery by a male (paradarya) as an upapataka and 

Manu XL 117 and^Jf^*. III. 265 prescribe candrayana as an 

expiation for all up^^ akas. Vas. XXL 12^prescribes that the 

wives of men of the'^tlft/ee higher castes who are guilty of 

adultery with a sudra may be purified by an expiation if no 

child is born of the intercourse but not otherwise. Yaj. 1. 72 

provides that a woman becomes free from the taint of adultery 

when she has her monthly illness after the adultery but if she 

conceives in adulterous intercourse she may be abandoned. 

The Mit. on Yaj. 1. 72 states that both Yaj. and Vas. are to be 
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understood in the sam e sense and abandonment does not mean 
driving out of the house but only not allowing her to participate 
in religious acts and not having sexual intercourse with her. Vas. 
XXL 10 states that only four kinds of women are to be abandon¬ 
ed, viz. one who has intercourse with the husband’s pupil or with 
the husband’s guru^ One • who attempts to kill her husband or 
one who commits adultery with a man of a degraded caste. Yaj. 
(III. 296-7 ) provides that to women that are patita the same 
rules apply as to men, but they should be given food, raiment 
and protection and that intercourse with a man of low caste is 
one of the three gravest sins for women. Vide Mit. on Yaj. III. 
297. The present text states that a woman ( such as a mother ) 
who is entitled to honour from a person because of her relation¬ 
ship ( as mother, elder sister etc. ) is not to be abandoned and 
cast on the street by him, although she may be guilty of 
adultery with a degraded or low caste man, in spite of Vas. 
XXL 10 and other texts (such as Br. That is, this text 

was more humane to such women than ancient texts. Krsna- 
bhatta explains that ‘ gurustriyah ’ means ‘ of a brahmana 
woman ’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-573 for further remarks 
on adulterous women. Ap. Dh. S. I. 10. 28. 9 requires the son 
always to serve and wait upon the mother even though she may 
hepatUa, Atri^®^ (195-196) and Devala (50-51) contain two 
verses ( almost in the same words) which are lax as compared 
with other ancient texts. They say: ‘ If a woman conceives 
through intercourse with a male who is not of her caste, she 
becomes impure till her delivery. When she is delivered or 
she has her monthly illness after the intercourse she becomes 
like pure gold ’. Atri (197-198) further provides that whether 
a woman willingly has sexual intercourse or is deceived or is 
enjoyed against her will or in secret, she should not be 
abandoned; one should wait till the monthly illness and she 
becomes purified by that illness This comparative laxity of 
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the later smrtis of Devala and Atri is remedied by this Kali¬ 
varjya text which forbids abandonment of only such women as 
the mother, but allows the abandonment of others when guilty 
of intercourse with a male of low caste. Devala prescribes 
expiation by santapana in the case of those women that are 
raped by mlecchas and conceive (verses 47-49 ). Vide also 
Atri 201-202. The Sm. Kau. restricts this half verse to the 
mother alone. Parasara ( X 24-25 ) prescribes that if a woman 
be raped once she becomes free from pollution by undergoing 
Prajapatya after she has her monthly illness and in other cases 
of rape she has to undergo Santapana, 

25. ‘ Sacrificing one’s life for the sake of another ’ (1. 20). 

The Visnu Dh. S. III. 45 states that those who are killed in 
saving the life of a cow, a brahmana, the king, a friend, one’s 
wealth and one’s wife go to heaven and XVI. 18 provides that 
even those (untouchables) who are outside (the pale of the four 
varnas) and sacrifice their life for brahmanas, for cows and for 
women and children attain heaven. The Adityapurana quoted 
in Rajadharmakanda (p. 91) has a similar verse. The Samaya- 
mayukha and Bhattoji quote a smrti, ‘ one should at once sacri¬ 
fice one’s life for cows and brahmanas This text forbids 
self-sacrifice of one’s life simply for the promised reward of 
heaven in the cases specified. The K. V. N. (folio 9b) offers 
two more (rather far-fetched) explanations of this phrase, one of 
which is ‘ offering one’s services as a serf to another’. This is 
prohibited to members of the three twice-born classes in Kali, 
but not to the sudras, acc. to K. V. N. ^ 

26. ‘Offering (of food) to another that remains after one 
has partaken of it * (1. 20). In the Madhuparka the honoured 
guest used to partake of a part of the offering of honey, milk 
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and curds and was to give the remainder to a brahmana (or a 
son or a younger brother). This is prohibited by this Kalivarjya 
text. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 544 for this practice. Ap. Dh. 
S. (1.1. 4. 1-6) provides that the pupil may partake of the 
leavings of his teacher’s food, but the teacher should not give 
him honey or meat or other food which will be opposed to the 
observances of a vedic student. The Nirnayasindhu reads 
‘uddistasyapi varjanam’^®^^, which means ‘not accepting what 
has been donated.* Yaj. I. 213 says that if a person worthy of 
accepting a gift does not keep it for himself (but passes it on to 
others), he secures the highest worlds obtained by those who 
make generous gifts. Bhattoji gives another explanation. Vas 
(14. 21) forbids a man to eat the remnants of his own food or to 
eat food that comes in contact with the leavings of food. This 
Kalivarjya text sets aside for the Kali age the prohibition con¬ 
tained in Vas. 14. 21 (acc. to Bhattoji). The K. V^ N. ( folio 10 
a) states that this is the explanation given by some, but does 
not approve of it. The Sm. Kau. gives yet another but extremely 
far-fetched explanation. These several explanations of the 
same half verse indicate how some of the Kalivarjya texts are 
comparatively recent and have no settled meaning even accord¬ 
ing to comparatively late writers of digests. 

27. ‘ The resolve to offer worship (throughout life) with 
various details to a certain idol (1. 21). 

It is not easy to see why such a resolve should have been 
prohibited. Therefore this explanation given by Bhattoji, K. V, 
N. (folio 10 a), the Samayamayukha and others is not satisfac¬ 
tory. It is better to accept the explanation of the Nir. S. that 
this forbids the undertaking of the worship of a particular image 
for wages. Apararka (pp. 450 and 923) quotes a smrti text defin¬ 
ing a devalaka as a brahmana who performs the worship of an 
image for wages for three years and who thereby becomes unfit 
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to officiate at sraddhas.^®^^ Manu III. 152 declares the devalaka 
to be unfit for being invited for sraddhas or rites in honour of 
gods and Kulluka quotes Devala to the effect that one who 
maintains himself on the treasury of a shrine is called devalaka. 
It is remarkable that Vrddha-Harita (VIII. 77-80) says that only 
the worshippers of Siva for wages are called devalaka and those 
of Visnu are not. Acc. to the Sm. Kau. what is forbidden is the 
resolve to worship an image for securing a direct vision of the 
DeityThis is rather pedantic and far-fetched. 


28. ‘ Touching the bodies of those ( who are impure on the 
death of a relative) after the collection of the bones ’ (1. 22 ). 
The day on which the bones were to be collected after the body 
was cremated differed greatly according to various writers. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 17 notes that according to Samvarta^®^^ 
(verse 38) the bones may be collected on the first, third, seventh 
or 9th day, that the Visnu Dh. S. (19.10-11) prescribes the 4th 
day for it and recommends* the casting of them into the Ganges, 
that some did it on the 2nd day and that therefore everyone should 
follow his own Grhyasutra. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 18 quotes 
Devala to the effect that, after the lapse of one-third of the period 
of impurity prescribed for members of the four varnas (as in Yaj. 
m. 22), persons who lost relatives become touchable, that 
members of the four varnas become touchable in three, four, 
five and ten days respexjtively. Samvarta (verses 39-40) 
states that, after the collection of bones, touching those who 
are under pollution due to death is allowed on the 4th, 6th, 8th 
and 10th day respectively in the case of brahmanas, ksatriyas, 
vaisyas and sudras. The present Kalivarjya text forbids this 
and becomes stricter as to the rules about impurity. 

29. ‘ The performance by a brahmana of the duties of the 
killer of the victim in a sacrifice ’ (1. 23 ). 
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The animal in a srauta sacrifice was to be killed by choking 
it and strangling it. The person who did so was called samitr. 
Different views were entertained as to who was to be the samitr. 
Acc. to Jai. III. 7. 28-29^^^ the adhvaryu himself was to be the 
samitr; the usual opinion was that he was to be sqme one other 
than the rtviks, vThe Asv. Sr. (XII. 9.12-13) shows that he 
may be a brahmana or a non-brahmapa. For further details 
vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 1121-22, n. 2504. As animal sacrifices 
themselves came to be looked down upon or even forbidden, this 
text forbids a brahmana from being a Samitr. 

30. ‘ The sale of the soma plant by brahmanas ’ (1. 23 ). 

Soma beverage was to be drunk only by brahmanas. The soma 
plant had to be purchased and there was a symbolic haggling for it. 
The vendor of soma in ancient^^^^ times was, acc. to Kat. Sr, VIL 6. 
2-4 and Ap. Sr. X. 20.12, either a brahmana of Kutsa gotra or any 
brahmana or a sudra.^^^^ In later times, though Manu XL 7 ( = 
Santi.165. 7 ) and Nar. ( dattapradanika 7 allow a brahmana 
who has wealth sufificient for the maintenance of himself and hiis 
dependents for three years or more to perform a soma sacrifice, 
yet Manu III. 158, Yaj. 1.165 and Vas. 14. 3 hold that a brahmana 
who sells the soma plant is unfit to be invited at a sraddha and 
that one should not partake of food at his house. Manu X. 88 
forbids a brahmana to sell water, arms, poison, soma &c. Vide 

H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 1141-1143 for purchase of soma and the 
dramatic haggling for it. 

31. ‘ Allowing a brahmana householder to eat food at the 
houses of four classes of people among sudras viz. his slave, 
his cowherd, a hereditary family friend and one who cultivates 
his fields on the basis of paying a half or other portion of the 
produce to him’ ( 11. 25-26 ). 

Gaut. 17. 6, Manu IV. 253 (=Visnu Dh. 57. 16 ), Yaj. 

I. 166 and Parasara XL 19 say that a brahmana may eat the 
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food of these four and of his own barber. Haradatta on Gaut. 
17. 6 and Apararka ( p. 244 ) remark that a brahmana can take 
the food of these persons among sudras only in the event of 
extreme calamities. From this it appears that up to the 12th 
century A. D. the peremptory prohibition contained in this text 
was either unknown or was not much respected. The exclusive¬ 
ness of caste in matters of food and marriage was made more 
strict by the Kalivarjya texts. Vide above ( pp. 869 and 885 ) as 
to how Parasara himself was overruled by this text. 

32. ‘ Pilgrimages to very distant holy places ’ (1. 26 ). 

A brahmana was called upon to tend his Vedic or grhya 
fires. If he went to distant places on pilgrimage this duty 
would be interfered with. It is provided by Ap.^®^^ Sr. IV. 16.18 
that even when on a journey the agnihotrin has, after turning 
his face in the direction of his fire altar, to go mentally over 
the whole procedure of his daily fire worship and the Darsa- 
purnamasa. The Gobhila-smrti II. 157 says the same. The 
Smrtikaustubha^^^^ says that this prohibits pilgrimage to holy 
places beyond the sea or on the borders of Bharatavarsa, This 
text prohibits a brahmana from going to distant places on 
pilgrimage, but it does not prevent him from undertaking a 
journey for earning wealth for performing sacrifices. K. V. N. 
(folio 10a ) quotes a text of Satyavrata to this effect. 

33. ‘ The rule that a pupil should habitually observe the 
same behaviour towards the wife of the guru as towards the 
guru himself ’ (1. 27 ). Ap. Dh. S. I. 2. 7. 27, Gaut. U. 31-34, 
Manu II, 210, Visnu Dh. S. 32. 1-2 prescribe that a student 
should perform the same acts of honour and obedience towards 
the wife or wives of his teacher as towards the teacher ( except 
holding her feet in doing obeisance and eating the leavings of 
the food). As students were often grown-up young men and 
the teacher’s wife might often be a young lady, Manu II. 212, 
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216, 217 (that are the same as Visnu Dh. S. 32. 13-15) provide 
that a pupil full twenty years old should not show honour to the 
yoiing wife of his teacher by clasping her feet, but that he may 
prostrate himself on the ground before the teacher’s young wife 
in performing obeisance and that he may hold her feet in 
obeisance only (once) when he returns from a journey. This text 
accepts the principle underlying the special rules laid down by 
Manu and Visnu and prohibits the daily touching of the feet of 
the guru’s wife on the part of the pupil. The Sm. Kau. and 
Dharmasindhu (TII p. 358 ) hold that this sets aside the rule laid 
down in Yaj I. 49 that a perpetual student may stay till his 
death with his teacher or with the teacher’s son or (in default 
of both) with the teacher’s wife. 

34. ‘The modes of maintenance conceded to brahmanas in 
times of distress (or calamity)’ (1. 28). 

The special modes of maintenance prescribed for brali- 
manas were receiving gifts, teaching the Veda and officiating 
as priests (Gaut. X. 2, Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 5, Manu X. 76,1. 88, 
Vas. II. 14, Yaj. 1. 118). But it was recognised from very 
ancient times that if a brahmana could not maintain himself 
by following the above modes of earning wealth he could in a 
season of distress pursue the avocations peculiar to a ksatriya 
or vaisya (Gaut. VH. 6-7, Baud. Dh. S. U. 2. 77-81, Vas! 11. 22, 
Manu X. 81-82, Yaj. ffl. 35 Vide H. of Dh. voL H. pp. 118- 
133 for detailed treatment of this matter and for the restric¬ 
tions imposed even when brahmanas were allowed to follow the 
avocations of ksatriyas and vaisyas. The Kalivarjya prohibi¬ 
tion is merely one on paper. From ancient times till now 
brahmanas have pursued all sorts of avocations and hardly any 
importance has been attached to this dictum. 

35. ‘Not accumulating any wealth (or grains) for the 
morrow ’ (1. 28). Manu IV. 7 and Yaj. 1.128 provide that brah¬ 
manas are of four kinds, viz. those who accumulate grain of 
the capacity of a kusula, those who accumulate grain of the capa¬ 
city of a kumbhi, those that accumulate grain enough to satisfy 
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their needs for three days and those who do not collect grain 
even for the next day. The smrtis prescribe that each later 
one is superior in merit to each preceding one. The commen¬ 
tators differ as to the meaning conveyed by kusuladhanya 
(some holding that it means one who has accumulated grain 
for three years, while others say it means one who has grain for 
12 days) and kumbhidhanya (a person accumulating grain for a 
year, or grain for six days). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 110, note 
234 and p. 641 note 1502. The Mit. on Yaj. I 128 says that the 
advice not to accumulate corn even for three days or one day is 
not addressed to all brahmanas, but to those only who are called 
yayavara^^^. This explanation of the Mit. indicates that the 
Kalivarjya text on this point was either not known to the Mit. 
or was not much thought of by it. The Kalivarjya text provides 
that the ideal of extreme poverty and absence of acquisitiveness 
for brahmanas was not to be insisted upon in the Kali age. 

36. * The acceptance of the kindling of a log of wood (i. e. 
settingup sacred Vedic fire) at the time of the hovia of Jatakarma 
for the purpose of securing long life to the child born to a 
person’ (1. 29). The arayzs are two logs of Asvattha tree from 
which fire is produced by attrition, which (fire) is used for 
kindling the garhapatya fire. In certain sakhas, it is the prac¬ 
tice to kindle fire from aranis and to use it for the homa in the 
Jatakarma rite. This fire was to be used in the subsequent 
rites for the child such as cuda, upanayana, marriage. It was 
supposed that this enabled the child to live long.*^®^ The Sam. 
K. quotes a parisista text to this effect.^®^^ 

37. ‘Constant journeys by brahmanas’ (1. 30). The 
Mahabharata (Santi 23.15) says, ‘As a snake swallows mice 
hiding in holes, the earth swallows two persons viz. a king who 
does not fight (an invader) and a brahmana who does not engage 
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in travel’ (for acquiring learning from famous teachers). This 
text only forbids taking aimlessly to long journeys but not 
those for study or for religious purposes. 

38. ‘ Blowing on fire with the mouth ’ in order to kindle 
it into flames (1. 30). Gaut. IX. 32, Manu IV, 53 and 
Brahmapurana 221. 102 forbid the blowing on fire with the 
mouth (as in doing so it is likely that drops of saliva from the 
mouth may fall into the fire and pollute it). Haradatta on Ap. 
Dh. S. I. 5.15. 20 notices that in the Vajasaneya Sakha it is said 
that fire should be kindled into flames by blowing upon it with 
the breath from the mouth since it sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator (as stated in the Purusasukta, Bg. X. 90. 13). Therefore, 
acc. to Haradata and the Gobhila-smrti (1.135-136)^^^ the irauta 
fire could be kindled by blowing upon it with the mouth, but 
smai'ta fire or ordinary fire should not be kindled in that way 
(but only by using a fan or a bamboo cylindrical piece). 
The Kalivarjya text forbids blowing with the mouth even on 
srauta fire. 

39. ‘ Allowing social intercourse to women who have 
become polluted by rape and the like (when they have performed 
prayascitta) as prescribed in the sastras’ (1. 31).^^ Vas. 28. 2-3 
state, ‘ when a woman is polluted by being raped or kidnapp¬ 
ed by a thief, she should not be abandoned; one should wait 
till her monthly illness (making her undergo certain expiations 
till then) and she becomes pure after it.’ Atri (V. 2-3 ) has the 
same verses, which are quoted (from Vas. )^by Visvarupa on 
Yaj. III. 256 (p. 133. Tri. ed.) and explained at great length. 
The Matsyapurana 227.126 is liberal enough to say that the 
man who commits rape should be punished with death but the 
woman raped incurs no blame. Parasara ( X. 27 ) provides that 
if a woman is raped by an evil-doer only once she becomes pure 
by undergoing the Prajapatya expiation and after the follow¬ 
ing monthly illness. Even so late a smrti writer as Devala 
provides that if a woman of any class is raped by mlecclias and 
she conceives she can be purified by the expiation of Santapana. 
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But this text is harsher on such innocent and unlucky women 
when it says that they cannot be restored to social intercourse 
even after undergoing expiation. 

40. ‘ Begging of food by a sannyasin from members of all 
varnas (including sudras ) according to the rules of the sastra ’ 

(1. 32 ). The Sm. M. p. 201 ( on varnasrama ) quotes Kathaka 
Brahmana,^^^^ Aruni Up., Parasara (in prose ) to the effect that 
a yati may beg for food from members of all varnas. Baud. Dh. 
S. II. 10. 69 also quotes a verse which allows the begging of 
food from all varnas to a yatu Vas. X. 7 requires a yali to beg 
at seven houses not selected beforehand and in X. 24 states that 
he should subsist on what food he gets at the houses of 
brahmanas.^®^ The present text requires even the yati to observe 
caste rules as to food. 

41. ‘ Not using for ten days fresh rain water ’ (1. 33). 
Haradatta on Ap. Dh. S. L 5.15. 2, Bhattoji on Catur. (p, 54), Sm, 
Kau. p. 479 quote a verse, ‘ she-goats, cows, she-buffaloes and 
brahmana women become free from impurity (due to delivery ) 
after ten nights and so does fresh rain water accumulated on the 
ground *. According to this the long period of ten days in the 
case of rain water is set aside. But Bhattoji notes that accord¬ 
ing to another smrti ‘ rain water falling at the proper season 
is pure, but it is not to be used for drinking for three days; 
when rain falls at an unusual season rain water is impure for 
ten days and if a man drinks it within that period he should 
abstain from food for one day and night Bhattoji remarks 
that the Kalivarjya text only sets aside waiting for ten days, 
but does not set aside the rule against drinking it for three days. 

42. ‘ (Payment of ) the fee demanded by the teacher ’ at 
the end of the period of brahmacarya (1. 33). 
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The ancient practice was to make no agreement as to fees 
for teaching. Vide Br. Up. IV. 1. 2. Gaut. (11. 54-55) prescribes 
that at the end of his studies the student should request the 
teacher to accept the wealth that he could offer or ask the 
teacher what should be given and after paying or doing what 
was required by the guru or if the teacher permitted him to go 
without demanding anything the student should take the 
ceremonial bath. Vide Manu 11. 245-246 and H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 360-361 for details. Yaj. 1. 51 provides that at the end of 
his studies the student may give to the teacher what he desires 
(or a cow ) according to his ability or may with his permission 
take the ceremonial bath (without paying anything). On 
account of these provisions we have stories in the ancient litera¬ 
ture that very rarely teachers or their wives made fanciful 
demands. This Kalivarjya text only sets aside the require¬ 
ment of paying what the guru demands, but does not prohibit 
the voluntary gift of a fee by the student. 

43. ‘ The engagement of a sudra for such acts as cooking 
and the like in the houses of brahmanas and the rest’ (1. 34). 
Ap. Dh. S. (II. 2. 3. 1-8) requires that^®^^ the food for Vaisva- 
deva should be prepared by pure men of the first three varnas 
and also optionally allows a sudra to be a cook for an arya pro¬ 
vided he is under the supervision of men of the first three 
varnas, provided he sips water whenever he touches the hair, 
any limb or his garment, provided he cuts the hair (on his head 
and his body), the beard and nails every day or every 8th day of 
the month or on the new and full moon day and provided he 
bathes with the clothes on. It is this permission that is set 
aside by this Kalivarjya text. 

44. ‘ Suicide of very old people by falling into fire or from 
a precipice ’ (1. 35 ). 

This is analogous to No. 13 above. Atri did not condemn 
suicide in certain cases. He states, (verses 218-219) ‘ if one be 
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old (beyond 70), if one cannot observe the rules of bodily puri¬ 
fication (owing to extreme weakness), if one is so ill that all 
medical help is discarded, and if one in these circumstances 
kills himself by throwing himself from a precipice or into fire 
or water or by fasting, mourning should be observed for him 
for three days and sraddha may be performed for him.’ Apar- 
arka (p. 536) quotes several smrtis to the effect that a very old 
man or one suffering from very serious illness, one who has no 
desires left and has carried out his tasks may bring al)Out his 
death by entering fire or water or falling from a precipice and 
he will incur no sin. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 926-927 for 
further details. This text may also be taken as forbidding 
suicide by falling from a precipice or into fire as an expiation 
in the case of those that are guilty of mahapatakas knowingly 
committed. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 226 quotes a smrti to this 
effectThe Suddhitattva holds (pp. 284-285) that suicide 
by entering water and the like is allowed in Kali only to 
sudras and forbidden to brahmanas and others. 

45. ‘ The performance of acamana (purificatory sipping of 
water) by sistas in as much water as is sufficient for slaking 
the thirst of a cow ’ (1. 36). 

Manu V. 128, Vas. HI. 35, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 65, Yaj. 1.192, 
Visnu 23. 43 provide that water collected on the ground is 
pure (and may be used for acamana) provided it is suScient 
in quantity to slake the thirst of a cow. But this text forbids 
on hygienic grounds the use of small quantities of water collec¬ 
ted on the ground for sipping and similar purposes. 

46. ‘ The residence of an ascetic in the house near which 
he happens to be in the evening ’ (1.- 38 ). 

Acc. to Ap, Dh. S. 11. 9. 21. 10 and Manu VJ^ 43, 55-56, an 
ascetic was to kindle no fire, was to be houseless and was to 
beg only once a day in the afternoon or evening when no smoke 
ascends from the kitchens of people, v/hen the ^embers have been 
extinguished, when people have finished their meals &c. Vas. (X* 
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12-15) provides that a satmijasin was to change his residence 
frequently, was to stay at the boundary of the village or in a 
temple, or in an empty house or at the bottom of a tree and 
should constantly live in a forest. Sahkha (VIL 6) states that an 
ascetic should stay in an empty house or he may stay wherever 
he may be when the sun sets. This provision of Sahkha 
is set aside by the Kalivarjya text. Another meaning of 
the words, according to Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. (p. 1310), is 
that this runs counter to the recommendation of Mann VI. 56 
that an ascetic should go for begging to the houses in a village 
in the evening when all smoke from kitchens has ceased i. e, 
by this text he is allowed to beg in the noon. In a way this 
appears to be a better explanation. 

The above is a complete list of all Kalivarjyas quoted from 
the Adityapurapa (except one or two)* Some of the Kalivarjyas 
not included here, but included in other texts cited above will 
also be now set out for the sake of completeness of treatment. 

47. ‘Resorting to sannyasa\ Vyasa quoted above ( n. 1793) 
forbade sannyasa in the Kali age after 4400 years of it had 
elapsed, but then Devala made an exception to this extent 
that as long as the division of society into four varnas existed 
and as long as the Veda was studied sannyasa could be resorted 
to even in Kali. The Nir. S. explains that what is forbidden is 
the sannyasa with three dandas and not the sannyasa with one 
danda. Baud. 11. 10. 53 ( ekadandi va) gives an option that a 
sannyasin may carry three staffs or one, while Yaj. III. 58 speaks 
of a yati as only tridandi. Danda meas a staff and also ‘restraint, 
curbing ’. Manu XII. 10 (same as Daksa VII. 30) declares that that 
man is called tndavd^ who has restraint over his body, speech 
and mind. Daksa^®^^ also says that a yati is not called tridartdi by 
carrying three bamboo staffs, that he is called tridandi who has 
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the spiritual restraint in him(v. 29). Ini. 12-13 Daksa says that 
just as a girdle, deer skin and a wooden staff are the outward 
signs of a vedic student, so three staffs are the peculiar sign of a 
yati. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 937-938 for further details. If the 
Kalivarjya text were meant to forbid sannyasa altogether, it 
must be said that it was never honoured and even now thousands 
become sannyasins every year. If, as the Nir. S. says, this text 
only forbids the carrying of three dandas, it is a meaningless 
prohibition, giving importance only to outward symbols and 
not to the substance of the matter. 

48. ‘ The observance of agnihotra ’ or ‘ the acceptance of 
three fires’. Vyasa (n. 1793) forbade the performance of srauta 
agnihotra along with sannyasa in Kali, but an exception was 
made by Devaia in favour of its observance as also of resort 
to sannyasa on the grounds stated above (in No. 47). Some 
digests and authors such as the Nirnayasindhu^®^^ and Bhattoji 
explain that agnihotra of the sarvadhana type is forbidden in 
Kali, but that of the ardhadhana type is allowed. Agnihotra 
means ^adhana\ that is, setting up of the srauta fires. When a 
man consecrates the three srauta fires he may do so with half of 
his smarta fire and keep up the other half of the smarta fire. This 
is called ardhadhana. If he does not keep the smarta fire 
separate, it is sarvadhana, Laugaksi quoted by the Nir. S. (III. 
p. 370 ), Bhattoji and others states this. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 45 
mentions these two modes. Therefore, according to these explana¬ 
tions, sarvadhana was allowed in former ages ( and acc. to one 
interpretation up to 4400 years of Kali), while in Kali (or at 
least after 4400 years of Kali) only ardhadhana is allowed. 

49. ‘Human sacrifice’ ( vide note 1798 giving extract from 
Naradapurana). 

The Tai. Br,^^'^^ (III. 4. 1-19) contains a description of the 
procedure of human sacrifice. The oldest texts even do not show 
that a human being was killed. The whole procet^re is 


1874. 

q. in acc. to III. P. 37^ ^ 

1875. wgTJf I 

STT. HI. 4. 1. 

ni 
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symbolical. The Vaj. S. (XXX. 5 ff.) has many passages in 
common with the Tai. Br. The Tai. Br. III. 4.1 ( = Vaj. S. 30. 5) 
begins, ‘ the brahmana should be offered to brahman ( spiritual 
power ), the ksatriya to ksatra (military power), the vaisya to 
the Maruts’ &c. Acc. to Ap. Sr. XX. 24, a brahmana or ksatriya 
performs this sacrifice, whereby he attains power and valour 
and all prosperity. There are eleven sacrificial posts and eleven 
animals to be offered to Agni and Soma. After the rite of 
paryagnikararia is performed on the brahmana and others, they 
are presented to the several deities and then discharged from 
the sacrificial posts, eleven goats are killed and oblations of 
their flesh and limbs are offered. Acc. to the com. on Vaj. S., 
it is begun on the 10th day of the bright half of Caitra and goes 
on for 40 days, which are occupied with 23 diksas, 12 iipasads 
and five sutyas (days on which s6ma is extracted). After 
this yaga, the yajamana usually resorted to a forest as a 
sannyasin. 

50. • Asvamedha ’ (n, 1798), The Tai. S. V. 3.12. 2 states,^^^^ 
‘he who performs the Asvamedha becomes free from (the sin of) 
brahmana murder’. In spite of this Vedic authority the Brhan- 
Naradiya and other puranas prohibited it. But no one heeded 
this prohibition and numerous historic kings performed this 
sacrifice from at least 200 B. C. to Jayasing in the 18th century 
\a. D. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 1238-1239 and -pp. 70-71 above 
for numerous historical performers of Asvamedha. 


51. ‘Rajasuya’ { acc. to the Garudapurana, p. 929 above). 
This was a very complex rite extending o\er two years and 

k could be performed only by a ksatriya. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
\p. 1214-1223 for a brief description. The Rajasuya was per- 
f^nxed by the Kalinga Emperor Kharavela as he proclaims in 
hi^Aathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 79) and 
by ^een Nayanika as stated in the Nanaghat Inscription (A. S. 
W. I.\ol. V. p. 60). 

52. \ ‘Perpetual studenthood’ (n. 1798). Vedic students 
were of kinds, upakurvami (who offered some return or 
fee at th^V^Q vfhen they returned home) and the naisthika 
{who remaiW students till death). Vide p. 764 n. 1471 above. 


1876. 




I XX. 24. 16-17. 

1877. I V. 3. 12. 2. 
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HMta, Daksa^®’^ (1.7) and others mention these two varie¬ 
ties, while Yaj. I. 49, Vedavyasa I. 41 and Visnu Dh. S. 28. 46 
name and describe the imisthiJca, Manu II. 243-244, Yaj. I. 
49-50, Vas. VII. 4-5 provide that a perpetual Vedic student 
should stay with his teacher till his own death, that on 
the teacher’s death he should stay with the teacher’s son 
or the teacher’s wife or should tend fire, that if he curbs 
his senses till his death, he reaches the world of brahma 
(immortality) and is not born again. This was a very diffi¬ 
cult mode of life, there were great temptations as the flesh 
is weak and therefore the Brhan-Naradiya and others prohibited 
perpetual studenthood. Some works such as the Madanaparijata 
(p. 16), the Kalivarjyavinirnaya of Damodara, and the Nir. S. 
read‘dirgha-kalam brahmacaryam’ in place of ‘naisthikam 
brahmacaryam ’ in the Brhan-Naradiya. 

53. ‘ Brahmacarya for long periods ’ (n. 1799 ). The Baud. 
Dh. S. (I.2.1-5) declares, “the term of studentship for Veda study 
as observed in ancient times lasted for 48 years, or 24 years, or 
12 years for each Veda or at least one year for each kai^ (of 
the Tai. S.) or it lasted till the Veda was committed to memory, 
as life is evanescent and as the Veda ordains ‘ let him kindle 
tlie sacred fires while his hair is still black*. ” The Ap. Dh, S. 
(LI. 2. 11-16) provides that the student’s stay with the 
teacher’s household should be 48 years, 24 years or 12 years at 
the lowest. Manu III 1 also states that the vow of studying 
the three Vedas under a guru must be observed for 36 years or 
for half of that time or for a quarter of it or until the student 
has mastered (the Veda). These long periods of 48 years, 36 or 
24 years for Veda study (before a man could become an house¬ 
holder) are here forbidden in Kali. This was nothing new. Yaj. 
I. 36 had allowed 12 years for each Veda or five and if a man 
did not want to study all vedas but only one he could finish his 
studenthood in five years. Only an extremely small number 
could have spent 48 or 36 years in Veda study. Sahara on Jai. 
I. 3. 3 held that this text of Baud, was opposed to the iruti about 
kindling fires when a man was a young householder with black 
hair and was to be discarded. Vide pp. 832-834 above for a 


I flflcT q. by p. 71 ; fsT^m 

I H 7. q. by 

I. p. 64. 
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discussion of this. The authors of the Samayamayukha and 
the Sm. Kau. both of whom had before them the reading 
‘dirghakalam brahmacaryam ’ held that this prohibition was 
aimed at the words of Ap. and Baud, and that the vow of 
perpetual studentship which was undertaken with a special 
purpose in view ( viz. realization of brahma and non-return 
to samsara) was not prohibited by the Kalivarjya text and that 
there was nothing wrong in the practice of perpetual student- 
hood among the Dravidas. 

54. ‘ Animal sacrifice. * In the Markandeya as quoted in 
Apararka p. 929 above animal sacrifice was forbidden in the Kali 
age. Though popular feeling had gradually veered round to the 
view that meat should not be offered in sraddhas, in madhuparka 
(No. 22 above), yet animal sacrifices were performed at all 
times and are even now performed, though very rarely. 

55. ‘ Intoxicating drinks (madya)\ There were startling 
vicissitudes in the attitude to intoxicants. 

In Vedic times soma was a beverage drunk by the priests 
and sura was a beverage for common men and usually not 
meant to be offered to the gods. Soma and sura are sharply 
distinguished (vide Tai. S. H. 5.1. 1, Vaj. S. 19. 7, Sat. Br. V. 1. 
5.28). The Sat. Br. (V. 1. 5. 28) has the striking antithesis 
*For, Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and sura is untruth, 
misery, darkness In the Sautramani isU a brahmana had to 
be hired for drinking the dregs of sura offered in it and if a 
brahmana could not be found the sura was poured on an ant¬ 
hill (Tai. Br. I. 8. 6 and Sahara on Jai. III. 5.14-15). It appears 
from the Kathaka-samhita XII. 12 that^®^^ brahmanas had by 
that time come to regard the drinking of sura as sinful. From 
Chan. Up. V. 10.9 it appears that a drinker of sura was enumerated 
among five grave sinners. In the Asv. gr. II. 5. 3-5 it is said 
that in the rites of the Anvastaka day when pindas are offered 
to the male ancestors, the female ancestors viz. the mother, the 
paternal grandmother and great-grandmother are offered sura 
and the scum of boiled rice in addition The Nir. 8.(111. 


1879. WT^n^T: ^ ^ ^1% I XII 12, 

quoted by the cTf^l'S^ on %. 1.3.7 p. 210 and by on I^TnT- 

^m. 4. 31. 

1880. 

I II. 5. 3-5. 
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p. 367) refers to this passage of the Asv. Gr. and holds that the 
Kalivarjya text against intoxicants forbids this also, 

Madya is a generic term applicable to all intoxicating 
drinks ; surd is said to be of three kinds, viz. that prepared from 
molasses, that from honey (or madhuka flowers or from grapes) 
and that from corn flour (Manu XI. 94, Visnu Dh. S. 22. 82 and 
Samvarta 117 ). The Visnu Dh. S. ( 22. 83-84) specifies ten 
kinds of madya, all of which a brahmana was not even to touch. 
Gaut. II. 25i88\ Ap. Dh. S. I. 5. 17. 21, ‘ Manu XL 95 forbid all 
kinds of madya to brahmanas at all stages of life. Ap. I. 7. 
21. 8, Vas. I. 20, Manu XL 54, Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 hold that the 
drinking of surd is one of the five grave sins (mahapatakas), 
while Yaj. III. 227 employs the word ‘madya’ in place of sura 
in this connection. Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 22 however notes that 
among the five practices peculiar to the brahmanas of the north 
was that of drinking rum and Baud, condemns it. The verses 
of Manu XL 93-94 about the three kinds of sura have been the 
subject of frequent and varying interpretations. Visvarupa on 
Yaj. in. 222, the Mit. on Yaj. HI. 253, Apararka p. 1069 and 
others establish that the word ‘sura’ primarily applies to paisti 
(liquor prepared from flour ) alone, that paisti is forbidden to 
all brahmanas, ksatriyas and vai&yas, that it is the drinking 
of paisti alone that constitutes a mahapataka, that all intoxi¬ 
cating drinks are forbidden to brahmanas in all ages, but in¬ 
toxicants other than paisti (such as those prepared from molasses 
or madhuka flowers) are not forbidden to ksatriyas and vaisyas. 
Manu XL 93 says that sura is the refuse of cooked food ( rice ); 
therefore members of the three higher castes should not drink 
sura. This clearly shows that Manu took sura as meaning 
only paisti (liquor prepared from rice flour ). The Visnu Dh. 
S. ( 22. 84) expressly says that ksatriyas and vaisyas are not 
polluted by touching the ten kinds of madyas specified by it. 
In the Udyogaparva (59. 5) both Vasudeva (Krsna) and Arjuna 
are described as intoxicated by drinking the liquor prepared 
from honey and the Tantravartika establishes that there was 
nothing wrong in this as both were ksatriyas. Intoxicants were 
not forbidden to sudras. Brahmacarins of whatever varna had 
to abstain from intoxicants of all kinds. Apararka (p-63) 

1881. arrSTOT: t H. 25 ; ^‘1 l ^.1.5.17. 21. 

1882. TO wngm: I ^^STFTO 

I ^ TO ^ i 

p. 63. 
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after quoting the Brahmapurana states that intoxicating drinks 
were forbidden to the three varnas in Kali and to brahmanas 
in all yugas (ages). But this is opposed to tradition. The 
Adiparva (chap. 76) narrates^®^ that Sukracarya prohibited for 
the first time brahmanas from drinking intoxicants (vide H. Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 792-799 for detailed discussion of this topic). The 
Kalivarjya text forbids the drinking of intoxicants to all the 
three twice-born classes. But ksatriyas and vaisyas pay scant 
attention to this prohibition and even some brahmanas in these 
days have taken to drink as a fashionable indulgence. The K. 
V. N. (folio 5a), Krsnabhatta^®^^ and Sm. Kau. note that^in the 
sakta treatises (called Vamagama) madya is allowed to be 
offered to the idol for all the three varpas and to ksatriyas in the 
propitiatory rites for Vinayaka and for birth on the Mula con¬ 
stellation but this kalivarjya text forbids all that. 

An analysis of these 55 kalivarjyas yields very interesting 
results. About one-fourth out of the above 55 relate to Srauta 
matters. There are several texts forbidding Agnihotra, 
Asvamedha, Rajasuya, Purusamedha, sattras, Gosava, animal 
sacrifices, while a few others are concerned with matters of 
detail in sacrifices (vide No. 11,14-16, 29-30, 38, 48-51, 54). 
The first nine of these 55 are concerned with legal matters and 
relations. Some prohibitions are due to growing caste exclusive¬ 
ness ( No. 5,10, 31, 40, 43 ). Others again spring from ideas of 
greater insistence on the sacredness of the marriage tie, a 
stricter morality and a demand for greater decency and purity, 
particularly in women (No. 2, 3, 4, 9, 15, 23, 24, 33, 39, 55). 
A few are based on notions of compassion, justice and equity 
(No. 1, 8, 24, 25, 42). Some owe their origin to the growing 
sacredness of the brahmana’s person and his high social position 
(No. 7‘, 10, 27, 29, 30). Some must have been suggested by 
hygienic considerations (No. 12,16, 28, 38, 41, 45), some arose 
from strict ideas of sin, expiation and ceremonial purity and 
impurity (No; 13, 18-21, 28, 44). Two of these, when they 

^ ^ ^ 76. 67 = 25. 62. 

1884. f^fq- 

I ?) raw ^ 

(WISTJU?) WTfroTT^Tf rf^Tr^T 

(folio 5a). p. 1291 

gives a summary of this. 
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prohibit the stage of forest hermit and of sannyasa, strike at the 
very root of the ancient scheme of asramas. 

The chapter on Kalivarjyas can be employed as a very 
effective answer to those who trot out the theory of the ‘unchang¬ 
ing East’. Social ideas and practices undergo substantial 
changes even in the most static societies. Many of the practic¬ 
es, that had the authority of the Veda (which was supposed to be 
self-existent and eternal) and of such ancient smrtis as those of 
Ap., Manu and Yaj., had either come to be given up or had 
become obnoxious to popular sentiment. This fiction of great 
men meeting together and laying down conventions for the 
Kali age was the method that was hit upon to admit changes in 
religious practices and ideas of morality. The Kalivarjya texts 
are also a complete answer to those who hold fast to the notion 
that dharma (particularly acaradJuirma ) is immutable and un¬ 
changeable (aparivartaniya). This chapter on Kalivarjya 
unmistakably shows how the most authoritative dicta of the 
Veda and of ancient sages and law-givers were set aside and 
held to be of no binding authority because they ran counter to 
prevailing notions and furnishes a powerful weapon ia the 
hands of those who want ta introduce reforms in the incidents 
of marriage, inheritance and other matters touching modern 
Hindu society. One can further see how some practices still 
persist in spite of the prohibitions in the Kalivar 3 ya texts viz. 
marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter, sannyasa, 
agnihotra and even srauta animal sacrifices (rarely). 

Some works add two more to the Kalivarjya verses which 
mean, ‘imprecations, omens, dreams, palmistry, listening for 
supernatural voices or messages, promises to make presents to 
a deity if a certain prayer were granted, prophetic replies by 
astrologers to questions, may rarely turn out to be true. One should 
not, however, resort to these through the desire to secure results 
from them. Similarly there are other actions also (that have 
be abandoned) in the Kali age, because they have come to be 
included (by people) under improper acts (adharma).’ 


(Continued on the next page ) 
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From the fact that no ancient smrti speaks of Kalivarjya, 
that.the ancient commentaries of ViSvarupa, Medhatithi and 
even* Vijhanesvara do not cite long lists of Kalivarjyas, that 
such lists first make their appearance in the Smrtyarthasara, 
the Sm. C. and Hemadri (works and authors of 12th and 13th 
centuries), the most probable inference is that these lists of 
Kalivarjyas were first put together at the earliest in the 10th or 
11th century A. D. 


( Continued from the last fage ) 

5T P. 477. The passage ^ ... ff^ ' is 

quoted by III. 2.4. The (folio lib) explains 

« ... 3ir%^: 3TT?Thf^: ^ ... ^ 

I fn^TirTSHrn^g (Or^iRTg®?) 

I.’ means here the of and refers to 

the work of Prabhakara, who was called by the 

on %. 11. 1. 1. 


1886. An attempt at a systematical collection of the Kalivarjya 
texts and elucidation thereof was made by me in a paper submitted to the 
8 th All India Oriental Conference held at Mysore in December 1935. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. 12 pp. 1-18 (New Series), 1936. Recently ( 1943 ) 
Mr. Batuknath BhattaCharya has published a book which contains a 
full treatment of Kalivarjyas. He states in the preface that it is ‘ an 
exact reprint of the thesis for Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize in 
Comparative Indian Law for 1933 that the subject is 'comparatively fresh 
and unexplored ’ and that the treatment is on lines marked out by the writer 
himself. He claims that his work is * original as a whole except one sec¬ 
tion on secondary sons’. He does not state exactly in what year the thesis 
for a prize of 1933 was submitted to the Calcutta University. Presumably a 
thesis for a prize of 1933 should have been submitted in 1934 or 1935 at the 
latest. No satisfactory explanation is given why the thesis was published in 
1943, so long after the year of the prize, nor does he mention my paper 
published so far back as 1936. It appears from quotations in the book as 
printed that it was probably retouched, if not actually written, after 1937. For 
example, on p. 76 he quotes a passage from the Smrtimuktaphala (section 
on Varnasrama p. 201), which was published by Principal J. R. Gharpure 
only in 1937 in Devanagari. If the original thesis was written or revised 
in or after 1937 my paper published in 1936 should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Batuknath Bhattacharya in his paper * the sources of dharma and their 
comparative authority ’ published In the Proceedings of the 10th Oriental 
Conference at Tirupati held in 1940 refers to my paper on Kalivarjyas 
(p. 160) as * brief and compact’. This shows that he knew my paper 
years before he published his work in 1943, The claim of the subject being 
* unexplored ’ and the thesis being * original' is hardly admissible. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


CUSTOMS IN MODERN INDIAN LAW 

Though an elaborate treatment of customs in modern 
Anglo-Indian Law is far beyond the scope of the present work, 
yet a few words on customs in modern times may not be 
altogether out of place here. When the British began to acquire 
political domination in India they realized the importance attach¬ 
ed to customs by all persons in India and the Charter of the 
Mayor’s court at Bombay in 1753, unconsciously following the 
ancient dicta of Manu ( VII. 203 ) and Yaj. (I. 343), contains the 
earliest trace in British royal charters of a reservation to the 
peoples of India of their laws and customs. The British 
Parliament and the Indian Legislatures have allowed customs 
to occupy a very high place in the administration of law and 
justice. The preamble to 21 Geo. Ill chap. 70 (1781 A. D.) 
recited that one of the purposes for which the Act was passed 
was that the inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of all their laws, 
usages^ rights and privileges and sec. 17 of that Act provided 
among other things that, in the case of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods and all matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party shall be determined in the case of Mahomedans by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentus 
by the laws and usages of Gentus^®®® and, where only one of 
the parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentu, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 37 Geo. Ill chap. 142 (1796 A. D.), 
sec. 13, Bombay Regulation IV of 1827, sec. 26, the Government 
of India Act of 1915 ( 5 and 6 Geo. V chap. 61, sec. 112 ), Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act 1935 ( 25 Geo. V chap. 2, sec. 223), the 


1887. Vide Lopes v. Lopes 5 Bom. H. C. R. (O. C. J.) 172, 183. 

1888. The word ‘Gentu* (orGentoo) was the Portuguese word for 
• Gentile * and appears to mean a pagan inhabitant of Hindustan who is not 
a Mahomedan. Its use in a judicial document first occurs in the judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes in Omichand v. Barker (Durnford's Keports 
of cases, 1737-1769, p. 538). Vide on the word Gentoo ‘Khojaa and 
Memons case’ in Perry’s Oriental cases 110, 123 and Lopes v, 

5 Bom, H. C. R. (O, C. J.) 172, 185-186. 
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Madras Civil Courts Act (III of 1873, sec. 16), the Bengal, 
North-west Provinces and Assam Civil Courts Act ( XII of 1887 
sec. 37), Central Provinces Laws Act (XX of 1875, sec. 5), 
the Oudh Laws Act (XVIII of 1876, sec. 3 ), the Bengal Laws 
Act ( XVI of 1872, sec. 5 ) enact that the custom of the parties 
or of the defendant shall be the rule of decision in matters of 
succession and inheritance, marriage, caste, religious institu¬ 
tions and the like. 

The burden of proving a custom opposed to the general 
law or in derogation of the ordinary rights of another lies 
heavily on the person alleging it.^^®^ The decided cases lay 
down several essentials of a valid custom. In order to make a 
particular custom valid it must be proved to be immemorial or 
ancient, uniform, certain, reasonable, obligatory and it must 
not be immoral or opposed to public policy or to any express 
enactment of the Legislature. What antiquity must be proved 
before a custom can be accepted as valid depends upon the 
circumstances of each case.^®^® When it is said that a custom 
must be ancient it is not meant that the antiquity must be 
carried back to a period beyond the memory of man. According 
to the Mit. on Yaj. 11. 27 srriarta-kala (time within living memory) 
in relation to possession means a period of one hundred years, 
while according to Katyayana and Vyasa it is only a period of 
sixty years. On evidence of the prevalence of a custom even 
for 20, 30, 80 or 90 years the Courts have held that a 
presumption may arise that the custom is ancient and that if 
the presumption is not rebutted the Court may accept it as a 
valid and ancient custom. Many instances have generally 
to be adduced for proof of a custom. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down about the number of instances required to prove a 


1889. Neelkisto Deb v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, 542 ; Shiba 
Prasad V. Prayagkumari 59 I. A. 331, 345; Baba Narayan v, Saboosa 
46 Bom. L. R. 312 (P. C.), 314. 

1890. Subhani v, Nawab 68 I. A. 1 , followed in Panchanon Roy v. 
Fazlur Rahman 76 C. R. J. 479. 

1891. gra: 

15^^ »raT II q. by p- 636; Wim ^ • 

graft ^ g ^ i^u"ii 3n>ni: ii 

q. by II. p. 75. 

1892. Mahamaya Dehi v. Haridas 42 Cal. 455, 472 ; Garurudhwaja 

v^>Sa^arqn4hwaja 27 I, A. 238 ; Basant v. Brijraj 62 I. A, 180, 193 ; 
ParshoUam v*Venichand . 
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custom. In certain cases it has been held that specific 
instances are not absolutely necessary, but the opinions 
of persons likely to know the existence of the custom 
is entitled to great weight, even though they may not be able 
to cite specific instances. Customs once prevalant, 
particularly family customs, may come to be dis¬ 
continued on account of accident, change in popular sentiment 
or by the concurrent will of all the members concerned. 
Customs must be strictly construed and cannot be extended by 
analogy or parity of reasoning. Because in a particular caste 
marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed by custom 
it does not follow that marriage with a maternal aunt’s or 
paternal aunt’s daughter will necessarily be valid. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. 11. p. 467 notes 1095-6. The evidence about a custom 
jBhould be such as to prove the uniformity and continuity of the 
usage, the conviction of those following it that they were acting 
in accordance with law and the consciousness of obligatorines 
and the custom should not spring from mere habit, imitation 
and ignorance or mutual arrangement. A. custom must not 
be unreasonable. A custom of excluding daughters from 
inheritance was held to be not unreasonable according to the 
ideas of the Hindu community. A custom that only 
members of certain castes (and not of others) were entitled to 
make use of a temple and to worship therein was held not 
unreasonable in India, though it may appear obnoxious to 
cultured people at the present day. 

Customs must not be immoral. Whether a custom is 
immoral is to be judged by the sense of the whole community 

1893. Vide Ratilal v. Motilal 27 Bom. L. R. 880; Chandika v. 
Muna 29 I. A. 70. 

* 1893a. Vide Ahmed Khan v. Channi Bihi 52 I. A, 372 ; S. K. Wode- 

yar V. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 584 ; Ajai Verma v. Vijai Kumari 41 
Bom. L. R. 700 (P. C.); Madhavrao v, Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. L. R. 196. 

1894. Vannia Kone v. Vannichi 51 Mad. 1 (F. B.); Rajkishen 
Singh V. Ramjoy 1 Cal. 186, 195-96. 

1895. Mathura v. Esu 4 Bom. 545, 557; Gopalayyan v. Raghupati^ 
ayyan 7 Mad. H. C. R. 250 (F. B,), 254; Ramrao v. Yeshvantrao 10 
Bom. 3271 

1896. Bhau v. Sundrahai 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249, 277. 

1897. Anandrao v. Shankar 7 Bom. 123; Sankaralinga v. Raje* 
shwarSl Mad. 23.6 (P- C.); S. R- Wodeyar v. Ganapati 37 Bom. 1^. R. 
^84 ; .l?ut vide Narhari v. Bhimrao 39 Bom. L. iR. 1295 (about a tank ). 

‘ 1898. Deivanayaga v'. Muthu 44 Mad. 329, 333. 
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A custom which authorizes a woman of the lower castes to 
contract a second marriage without divorce on payment of a 
certain sum to the caste was held to be immoral and the 
Bombay High Court refused to recognize the authority of the 
caste to declare a marriage void or to give a woman permission 
to remarry without a release from the husband.The adop¬ 
tion of girls by dancing girls ( naildns) has not been recognized 
by the Bombay High Court, though the Madras High Court 
would recognize such an adoption if there was no intention to 
make it for purposes of prostitution. Dagger marriages are 
practised among certain castes. The Brahmapurana (chap. 111. 
15 and 44-46) states that among ksatriyas there are several 
forms of marriage such as forcibly carrying away the bride 
( which is the form called raksasa) or marriage with the weap¬ 
ons (of the bridegroom). In modern times dagger or sword 
marriages have not been held valid by the courts even among 
Madras; vide Maharaja of Kolhapur v. Sundaram 48 Mad. 1, 
Ram Saran v, Mahabir 61 I. A. 106. 

Many customs and usages have been expressly forbidden 
by the Central Indian or Provincial Legislatures e. g. 
female infanticide,^^ slavery,marriages of children under 
a certain age,^^ the dedication of women as devadasts to tem¬ 
ples or idols.This being so, no court will allow a party to 
plead a custom against these positive enactments. It was 
recognised in a number of cases that in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency a vatandar joshi had the right to recover by suit from 


1899. Reg V. Karsan 2 Bom. H. C. R. 117, 125: Vji v.Hathil 
Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 133. 

1900. Kesha%> v, Bai Gandi 39 Bom. 538, 543. 

1901. Mathura v.Esu 4 Bom, 545; Hira v. Radha 37 Bom. 116 ; 
Girimallappa v, Kenchava 45 Bom. 768, 784-5 ; Ghasiti Utnrao v. 
Umrao Jan 20 I. A. 193. 

1902. Venku v. Mahalinga 11 Mad. 393 ; Kamalakshi v. Ramasami 
19 Mad. 127 ; Duggirala Veeranna v, Duggirala Sarasiratnam 71 M. L. 
J. 53 ; Gangamma v, Cuddappah Kuppammal I. L. R. (1938) Mad. 789, 

1903. Vide Regulation XVII of 1829 and sec. 306 of I. P. C. 

1904. Vide the Female Infanticide Prevention Act {VIII of 1870). 

1905. Vide Act V of 1843 and sections 370 and 371 of I. P. C. 

1906. The Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929 as amended by 
Act XIX of 1938). 

1907. Bombay Act X of 1934, sections 3-5. 

1908. Vide Vithal v, Anant 11 Bom, H. C. R. 6; Dinanath o. 
Sadashiva 3 Bom. 9 ; Rajav^ Krishnabhat 3 Bom. 232, Waman v, Bdlajt 
14 Bom. 167. 
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a yajaman who had employed another priest to perform reli¬ 
gious ceremonies the amount of the fees which would properly 
be payable to the vatandar joshi if he had been employed to 
perform such ceremonies and also the right to recover damages 
from a person who intrudes upon his ofBce. But Bombay Act 
XI of 1926 (the Invalidation of Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments 
Act) now enacts (by sec. 4) that no person shall be entitled to 
claim as a matter of right any ceremonial emoluments from any 
Hindu who does not call in the services of the person claiming 
those emoluments. Therefore, suits of the nature described 
above cannot be brought now in Bombay by a vatandar joshi. 

How customs and practices once prevalent may come to 
be discontinued or abrogated is well illustrated in the section 
on Kalivarjyas. Some of those that have a legal bearing have 
been already discussed above. 




APPENDIX 


Note 191 

Long lists of high functionaries arid other ofi&cers occur 
in several inscriptions. Vide E. L vol. VII at p. 91 (Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva), E. 1. vol. XII at p. 40, E. 1. vol, XIV at p. 
327 ( grant of Mahipala). There are about 40 titles in some ins¬ 
criptions. They are generally arranged in order of dignity 
and importance, the highest coming first. Sometimes several 
offices are held by the same man. For example, in the Jesar 
plate of Siladitya ( dated in Valabhi year 357 ) the high officer 
Mammaka is styled ‘ sandhivigrahadhikrta, divirapati, maha- 
pratihara, samanta ’ ( E. I. XXII at p. 120 ). It is not claimed 
that the following is a thoroughly exhaustive list. It is, how¬ 
ever, exhaustive enough. Titles and dignitaries in South Indian 
languages have been generally omitted. Vogel stands for Dr. 
Vogel’s work on ‘Antiquities of Chamba State’ where, on pp. 
120-136, he furnishes informing notes on some officers. There 
is difference of opinion among scholars about the exact mean¬ 
ing of certain office names. The individual functions of several 
officers are not quite clear. The references given here as to 
where an office occurs are not exhaustive. Chronologically 
older references alone are generally given and they are mostly 
taken (so far as inscriptions are concerned) from the Epigra-, 
phia Indica ( E. 1.) and the Indian Antiquary (I. A.). Many 
official titles have the word ‘maha’ prefixed without any 
change in meaning in some cases. Vide India Office Plate of 
Laksmanasena in his 27th year (E. I. XXVI. p. 1 at p. 7) 
for many official titles beginning with ‘ maha ’. 

—Vide Mahaksapatalika below. ‘Aksapatala’ means 
‘ Account office ’ (Stein) or ‘ Record office ’ (Fleet). There 
is ‘ gramaksapatalika ’ mentioned in the Harsacarita (VII, 
para 2). Vide Chandela plate dated samvat 1108 (E. I. XX 
at p. 128) and Candravatl plate of Oandradeva dated 
samvat 1148 (E. I. IX at p. 305). Kautilya has a section on 
the superintendent of ‘aksapatala’ (II 7). 

—This is synonymous with ‘ aksapatalika ’. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 60 p, 257 and in Rajataran- 
gini V. 301, 397-398. 
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—Superintendent of records and accounts. Vide 
Kautilya II. 7 and p. 143 above for his duties. 

or 3fg3[rrf^“OiBcer in charge of the gambling-hall. 
Vide Komanda plate of Nettabhanja in E. I. XXIV p. 173 
at p. 173 (about 4th century A. D.). 

—Superintendent of gambling. He was one of the 
‘ ratvim ’ mentioned in the Tai. S. and Sat Br. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. n. p. 1216 and above p. 112. 

—‘ Market-master Vide Rajat. V. 167. 

—Official recorder or scribe (who drew up deeds 
of sale and the like after having the land sold measured in 
his presence). Vide Rajat. VL 38 and note 436 above where 
Visnu Dh. S. VIL 3 is quoted. 

3Rfqi3—Officer in charge of boundaries. Vide Kautilya 1.13 
(one of the 18 tlrOias ), H. 21, V. 1. and Kamandaka Xn. 5, 
The word occurs in the Malavikagnimtra, Act I. 

—Officer in charge of the inner apartments or 
of the harem. Vide Masulipatam plate of Ammaraja II in 
E. I. XXIV p. 268 at p. 276. 

—Officer in charge of the king’s inner apartments or 
harem of the king. Vide Candravatl plate of Candradeva 
of Kanoj ( in sanwat 1148) in E. I. IX. at p. 305. 

—A class of royal servants very intimate with the king 
(probably same as abhyarUara ). Vide Parikud plate of 
Madhyamarajadeva of Sailadanta family in E. I. XI at 
p. 286 and grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. Xn p. 91 (of 
1122 A. D. ). 

apgiRR!—Officer in charge of the inner apartments or harem. 
Kautilya 1.12 mentions this officer among the 18 tirtkas. 
The word occurs in the Kadambari (para 88), the Dasa- 
kumaracarita III. p. 71 and is defined by the Amarakosa. 

—A messenger. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVII at p. 321 (the words 
are ‘ dutapraisanika-gamagamika-abhitvaraihanaka ’) and 
in the Khalimput plate of DharmapSla (E. L vol. IV p. 243 
at p. 250). Vide also Ohamba Ins. No. 15 p. 166 for the 
same and Vogel (pp. 125-126). 

(Prakrit for erniRf). Vide Nasik Ins. Nos, 4 and 5 in 
E. I. Vni pp. 71,73). 
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WIW Minister. Vide p. 104 and note 150 above. 

—A petty oflScer in charge of the fodder for horses. 
Vide Rajat. HI. 489. 

—A cavalry officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 61 at p. 259 (in 
the Gupta year 106 ). 

—Officer in charge of the account or record office. Vide 
E. I. vol. I pp. 316, 318 (grant of Karna I dated samvat 1148). 

—Officer in charge of an agrahdra or agraharas. Vide 
Gupta Ins. No. 12 ( Bihar stone Ins. of Skandagupta ) p. 47 
at p. 52 and Mallasarul plate of Vijayasena in E. I. XXIII 
p. 155 at p. 159. The word may also be ‘ agraharika ’ or 
‘agraharin’. Vide E. I. XXIV at p. 127 for a note on 
‘ agrahara ’. 

—One who communicates at the order of the king the 
details about alandgrant to local officers (probably the same 
as dutaka).^ This word occurs in some of the earliest Ins. of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. VI p. 84 at p. 88 ). 
Vide also E. I. VIII at p. 146 (plates of the great Pallava 
queen Carudevi), JBBRAS vol. X p. 365 of iake 532 
( where the ajnapti is Durgapati), E. I. XII p. 3, E. I. XV 
p. 70 (plate of Sundara Cola). In the grant of the eastern 
Calukya king Amma II we have ‘ajhaptih katakadhi^o 
bhattadevasca lekhakah’ (E, I. VII at p. 188 ). Vide p. 184 
of the same for a discussion of the meaning. 

aniJr—a synonym of Vide Parle plate of Indravarman in 

E. I. XIV p. 360 at p. 362 { of the Gahga year 149 ) where 
the words are ‘ ajna mahamahattara-Sivavarma ’. When in 
the Gupta Ins. No. 25 at p. 115 ( of Maharaja Sahksobha ) 
or in the plate of Dronasiihha in the Valabhi year 183 in 
E. L XVI at p. 19 the words at the end are ‘svayam-ajha’ the 
meaning is that the king employed no dutaka to convey the 
details of his grant to the local officers but that he gave the 
details in person. 

—Probably the same as ‘ajnapti’ or ‘dutaka’. Vide 
I. A. 14 p. 161 in the record of Vakpatiraja of Dhara dated 
samvat 1036. 

—Officer in charge of forest tracts. The word occurs in 
Kautilya I. 12 among the 18 tlrthas. 

Officer. The exact function cannot be inoicated. 
Vide grant of Dharavarsa in iake 702 ( E, I, XXIV p. 176 

123 
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. at p. 184), Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 { E. L 
Vn p. 26 at p. 40), Kauthem plate of Vikramaditya V in 
iake 930 (1. A. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ). 

—Officers specially intimate or in close contact with the 
king. Vide Eajat. VIE. 426. 

—^An oflScer. The exact duties are not clear. Panini II. 
3. 40 indicates that he knows the word in the sense of a 
servant or officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 1 p. 1 at p. 8 
(Allahabad Stone pillar Ins. of Samudragupta) which has 
‘ ayukta-purusa 

—Same as The word occurs in Kamasutra V. 5. 5 

and Kamandaka V. 82 (q. in note 73 above). Vide Omgudu 
grant of Vijayaskandavarman (E. I. XI at p. 250), Pahar- 
pur plate ( E. I XX p. 59 at p. 61 in Gupta year 159), plate 
of Dronasimha in Valabhi year 183 ( E. 1. XI p. 17 ), grant 
of Dharasena 11 in Valabhi year 252 (in I. A. vol. 15 p. 187), 
the Maitraka plate in Gupta year 252 ( E. I XI p. 83 ). 

—(Prakrit —^occurs in Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip¬ 

tion of Asoka (in Corpus 1.1 vol. I p. 175 ). 

3TRnqTc5—lit. guardian of quarters. Acc. to Sukra 1. 192 he is a 
chief ruling over 10000 villages. 

—A subordinate officer. Kautilya II. 5 has that word. The 
duties cannot be specified. 

—^Probably the same as ‘ upayukta ’. The word occurs in 
Karhad plates of Krsna HI dated sake 880 ( E. L IV p. 278, 
at p. 285 ), the Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 
(in E. I. VIIp. 26 at p. 40 ). 

—^A very high officer, somewhat like a Governor of a 
province. Vide Damodarpur plate of Kumaragupta I in the 
Gupta year 125 (i. e. 443-44 A, D.) where an uparika is said 
to have been selected by Emperor Kumaragupta to govern 
Pundravardhanabhukti and where the uparika is said to 
have appointed the kumaramatya Vetravarraan to govern 
the district (visaya) of Kotivarsa (E. I. XV p. 130). He 
is sometimes styled maharaja and rajaputra. "Vide also 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 213, 216, the Bhagalpur plate of 
NSrayanapala (L A. 15 p. 304 at p, 306), the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. L IV p. 208 at p. 211) where uparika 
occurs after ‘kumaramatya’ and before ‘visayapati\; 
Visyarupa on Yaj. L 307 quotes a prose passage from 
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Brhaspati where the qualities requisite in an uparikct are ^et 
out. Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar Festschrift pp. 231-233 for 
note and Vogel p. 123. 

The exact meaning is not certain; probably an officer 
belonging to a body organized in military fashion for 
collecting revenue or performing police duties. The word 
occurs in Rajat V 24:^, VII. 1604. 

or or —Superintendent of the royal camp. 

Vide E. L VII at p. 185 f grant of Amma II who ruled from 
945 to 970 A. D.). 

Exact function not known. The v^ord occurs in two Tale- 
svara plates in E. I XIII at p. 117. Vide ^ 5 ^ below. 

or or —Commander-in-chief. Vide Rajat. 

V. 447, VII. 1362 and 1366. 

—An officer connected with the army. Vide Rajat. 

Vni. 1430 . 

—^A clerk. The word occurs in the Irda plate of Kamboja 
king Narapaladeva in E. I. XXII p. 150 at p. 155 (about 
10th century A. D. ). 

scribe of legal documents. Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 25 p. 187 at p. 194. Vide Vogel p. 133. 

—Officer in charge of a State department or office. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’s 
reign about 530 A. D. in E. I. XX p. 37 at p. 44, in the 
Chatsu Ins. of Guhilot Baladitya of about the 10th century 
in E. I. Xn p. 10 at p. 17, in a grant dated samvat 1203 of 
Govindacandra’s son in E. I. VIH p. 158 (where we have 
‘ karanika-thakkura-srivivlka), in E. I. XX Appendix p. 52 
No. 350 of samvat 1228 ( about the donation of a karanika- 
brahmana-Chahada). 

^^lulJ^^Same as ‘karanika*. The word occurs in the Harsa- 
carita VII para 2 ( sakala-karani-jxirikarah ). 

Executive minister. The word occurs in Rudradaman’s 
Junagadh Ins. of 150 A. D. in E. I. vol. VIII p. 36. Vide 
p. 105 above. 

—A scribe or writer in the revenue department of the king. 
The oldest references are probably those in Yaj. L 322 , 
Visnu Dh. S. VII. 3 and Br. Sara. 86 .12. Vide Asvaghasa- 
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kayastha above and gramakayastha in Rajat. V. 175 and 
• Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IX p. 12 (a grant of 
Gupta year 120 i. e. 439-40 A. D.). Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. 
pp. 75-77 for a note on Kayastha. 

—Superintendent of all mines and State manufact¬ 
ories. Kautilya 1.12 mentions him among the 18 tirthas. 
Kautilya II. 12 is headed ‘ akara-karmantapravartanam * 
i. e. ‘conducting mining operations and manufactories’. 

f-JlH—A prince younger than a Yuvaraja (the heir apparent). 
The word ‘ Kumala ’ occurs in the first separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1 vol. I pp. 93, 97). Vide also 
Corpus 1.1, vol. II pp. 40 and 48 (Mathura Lion Pillar 
capital). 

—A high officer below a provincial Governor. Vide 
‘uparika’ above. In the Allahabad praiasti of Samudra- 
gupta, Harisena is described as himaramatya and also 
sandhivigrahika and mahadari^nayaka (Gupta Ins. No. 1 
at p. 16). Vide Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211), E. I. X 
at p. 72 in the reign of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 117 ( a 
brahmana is described as mantrin, kumaramatya and maha- 
baladhikrta). Vide Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s paper on ‘ kumara¬ 
matya ’ in the proceedings of the 6th All India Oriental 
Conference pp. 211 fif., p. 117 above and Vogel p. 123. 

a hereditary clerk or officer. The word occurs in the 
Sudi Ins. of sake 981 in E. I. XV p. 85 at p. 91. 

—An officer in charge of ten villages who was granted a 
‘ kula ’ of land for his salary. Vide Manu VIL 119 and 
Kulluka thereon. In the Damodarpur plate of Gupta year 
124 it is said that the head of the district was assisted by 
the nagara-iresthin, prathama-kulika and j^athama-kdyastha 
(E. I. XV at p. 130). In the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva 
we read ‘ Odra-malava-khasa-kulika-karnata-h,una-cata-bha- 
tasevakadin ’ ( E. I. XVII at p. 321). Vide Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. Vogel says that ‘Kulika’ is a tribe 
( pp. 126-127 ). Probably the passage means ‘ officers in 
Orissa, Khasa and Malva and the catas and soldiers of 
Karnata and Huna origin ’. Kulika also means ‘ an arbi- 
.trator as a tribunal Vide pp. 280-282 above and Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 19 p. 12 at p. 14. Vide 
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in charge of a fort. The word occurs in the 
Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (L A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVn at 
p. 321 where the word is read as kotapala. 

^—Chamberlain. Vide p. Ill above. He is one of the 'ratnins\ 
According to Manu X. 16 and Yaj. I. 94 the offspring of a 
ksatriya woman from a sudra male was called ksattr and 
it is probable that such mixed offspring were employed as 
door-keepers or chamberlains. 

—A provincial chief. The word occurs in Corpus 1.1, vol. II 
p. XXXIV and pp. 23, 28 (Taxila plate of Patika of the 
year 78) and in the plate of Vidagdha in ‘Antiquities of 
Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166. Vogel says it must 
be read as ‘ksetrapa’. Vide ‘mahaksatrapa* below. The word 
is probably a Sanskritized form of Persian ‘ satrap 

—^The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(1 A. 15 p. 304 at 306 ). 

%5(qi^—Occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva (E. I. 
XVn at p. 321). 

—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the jNalanda plate of Deva¬ 
paladeva ( E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Chamba Inscrip¬ 
tion Nos. 15 and 26. In ‘ Antiquities of Chamba ’ Ins. 
No. 25 the form is ‘ khadgaraksa Vide Vogel pp. 127-128. 

—Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva of samvat 1134 
(E. L Vn p. 85 at p. 91). The form occurs in 

the Panchobh plate of (JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at 

p. 588). 

—Occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapaladeva ( E. 1. 
vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ). The meaning is uncertain. 

q% —Officer in charge of the elephant arm in an army. The 
word occurs in the plate of Jayacandra of Kanoj dated 
samvat 1225 in I. A. vol. 15 at p. 7. 

—Occurs in the Talesvara plate (6th to 8th centuries A. D.) 
in E. 1. XIIL p. 109 at 115. on 52. 13 says 

—( a Persian word for ‘ treasurer ’)—occurs in the Ins. of 
Mahaksatrapa Sodasa found at Mathura (in E. I. IX p. 247). 
Vide Rajat. V. 177. 
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—^The meaning is uncertain. It probably means some 
kind of messenger. It occurs in Bhagalpur plate of Nara- 
yanapala (1. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the Nalanda plate of 
Devapaladeva (E. I. XVII at p. 321), the Rajor Ins. of 
Mathanadeva in samvat 1016 (in E. I. vol. Ill p. 263 at 
p. 266). on 85. 34 explains ^ as In the 

Khalimpur plate ( E. I. vol. IV pp. 243, 250) the words 
occur one after another. 

—Same as gramakuta below. Vide Ins. from Hottur in 
E. 1. XVI p. 74 ( of sake 929 ). 

—Same as above. It occurs in the Ratta Ins. from Saundatti 
of sake 902 (in JBBRAS. vol. X at p. 208 ). 

—Officer in charge of a for which see p. 205 above. 

It occurs in the Panchobh plate of Sahgramagupta (12th 
century ) in JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

—Secret service men. Vide Irda plate of Kamboja king 
Narapaladeva in E. I. XXII p. 150 at p. 156 (about 10th 
century). 

3Trq—Officer over five or ten villages. Vide Kaut. n. 35 and 
p. 143 above. 

‘ Superintendent of woods and forests ’ (Fleet). The 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 12 p. 47 at p. 50, in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVn at p. 321), Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. XII p. 6 at p, 9 ). The word is formed 
from ‘ gulma ’ aoc. to Vartika 13-( ayasthanebhyasthaka ) 
on Panini IV. 2. 104. Vogel (p. 127 ) boldly asserts that 
* the words saulkika and gaulmika are unknown in Sanskrit 
Literature * in spite of Biihler’s note in E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 
that saulkikasare frequently mentioned in inscriptions. But 
saulkika also occurs in Yaj. 11. 173 and both words occur 
in the Mahabhasya. Gulma means a post of guards. Vide 
p. 141 above. The word ‘ gumike ’ read in the grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5) is 
correctly held by Biihler to stand for ‘ gaulmika *. 

—^Village scribe. Occurs in Rajat V. 175. 

—Village headman. Vide p. 154 for reference from 
Paithinasi. Kaut. IV. 4 has that word and the com, on 
KSmasutraV. 5. 5 explains ‘halotthavrtti* as ‘gramakuta*. 
Vide also Karhad plates of Kmna Iff dated Sake 880 (E. L 
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IV p, 278 at p. 285), the Sanjan plates of Buddha-varasa 
(E. L XIV p. 144 at p. 150), the grant of Karka Suvarnavarsa 
in sake 746 ( E. I. XXIV p. 77 at p. 84), Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV in sake 852 ( E. I. VE pp, 26, 39 ). 

—Same as above. This form occurs in Kautherh plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated sake 930 (I A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24). 

nrrpjSt—^Village headman. Vide pp. 153-154 above for ancient 
references. Panini V. 2. 78 has this word. 

—Same as above. Occurs in Sukra E. 120. 

—Occurs in the Mit on Yaj. E. 271. 

Occurs in Yaj. E. 271. 

—Vide Kamasutra V. 5. 5. 

—Village headman. Occurs in Manu VII. 116, Kaut. EL 
10 and in Bhumara stone Pillar Ins. of Hastin and 
Sarvanatha in Gupta year 189 (Gupta Inscription No. 24 

p.112). 

—Officer in charge of quays or landing places ( ghats ). 
Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in samvat 1134 ( E. T. VE. 
p. 85 at p. 91). For vide JBORS vol. V pp. 582, 588. 

^—This word has given rise to various opinions. Fleet and 
Biihler translate as * irregular soldiers Vogel (pp. 130-132) 
points out that Chamba is the only place where the ancient 
word ‘ cata ’ is still extant in the modern form ‘ chat * 
meaning ‘ head of a pargam Grants of villages are often 
expressed as * acatabhatapravesya ’ ( not to be entered by 
catas and bhatas) For example, in the Surat plate of 
Maitraka Vyaghrasena ( E. I. XI at p. 221) it is stated 
that the granted land was not to be entered by catas and 
bhatas except for (seizing) robbers and those guilty of 
harm or treason to the king. Similar words occur in the 
Betul plates of Sahksobha in Gupta year 199 (acatabha- 
tapravesyam coradrohakavarjam) in E. I. VIE p. 287. 
The words occur also in the Khoh plate of Maharaja Hastin 
in Gupta year 191 (Gupta Ins. No. 23 p. 106 ). Yaj. I. 336 
states that it is the duty of the king to protect people from 
the harassment caused by catas, robbers and kayasthas and 
the Mit. explains ‘ cata ’ as persons who deprive people of 
their wealth after producing false confidence in them. Three 
quarters of the same verse occur in the Pahcatantra I p.%72 
verse 343. Apararka (p. 792) quotes Brhaspati that * dangers 
common to all are those arising from catas and thieves ’• 
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Prof. Pathak while editing the Abhona plates of Sahkara- 
gana dated in Kalacuri samvat 347 in E. I. IX p. 396 quotes 
the words of Sahkaracarya (tarkika-cata-bhatara]aprave- 
syam) in his Bhasya on Br. Up. and Anandagiri’s explana¬ 
tion thereon viz. catas are those that transgress the rules 
of conduct for decent people and bha^s are servants telling 
falsehoods. Vide the Valabhi grant of Dharasana IE in 
253 Gupta year (I. A. 15 p. 187 ) and the Palitana plates 
of the same king and of the same year in E. I. XL p. 80 at 
p. 83 and the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 208, at 
p. 211 where we read ‘ bhatacata-sevakadin) for other early 
occurrences of the word. In the Naihati grant of Ballala- 
sena we have the words ‘ cattabhatta-jatlyan janapadan ’ 
( E. I. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—^Thief-catcher. The word occurs in Narada (parisista 
verse 18) and in Kat. q. by Apararka p. 844. 

—Probably an officer whose duty it was to secure robbers 
with ropes. Kaut. IV. 13 mentions this officer and II. 6 
refers to * corarajju ’ as one constituent of ‘ rastra ’. 

—Thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena 11 in Gupta year 252 (L A. 15 
p. 187) and the Palitana plate of the same king in the same 
year ( E. I. XI p. 80 at p. 83), the Rastrakuta grant of sake 
697 (JBBRAS vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108), Bhagalpur plate 
of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I, XI p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

—Same as above. ‘ The word occurs in Yaj. IL 271 and in 
Katyayana quoted by Apararka p. 844. 

—Umbrella bearer. This word occurs in ‘ Antiquities 
of Ohamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 128. 

3 ^^—It appears to have been a mere title and not an office 
whereby the holder was entitled to wield some kind of 
power in the State. The word occurs in samvat 1005 ( E. I- 
XIX p. 243), in the plate of Govindacandra in samvat 1186 
(in E. I. XIII p. 295 at p. 297), the Sevadi plate of Cahamana 
Ratnapala in samvat 1176 (E. I. XI p. 304 at p. 310). It 
occurs as a title in Rajat. VII. 290, 706, 738. 

• 

Judge (dharmadhikarin). Occurs in B&jat, VDI* 

2422 . 
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—Seems to mean some officer like “Charged* affaires”. 
The word occurs in a record at Sudi in Ron Taluka of 
Calukya Somesvara I in sake 973 ( E. I. V at p. 77 ) and in 
Partabgarh Ins. of Pratihara king Mahendrapala in samrat 
1003 (in E. I. XIV p. 176 at p. 185), one Madhava being 
styled ‘ tantrapala-mahasamanta-mahadandanayafca 

Superintendent of all ferries. Vide Nalanda plate of 
Devapala ( E. I. XVH at p. 321) and Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in samvat 1134 ( E. I. VII at p. 91). In the Nalanda 
plate ‘ tarika * and ‘ tarapatika ’ come immediately after 
one another and must be distinguished as to meaning. • - 

—Probably means ‘ one who plies a ferry boat *. Occurs in 
Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. XVn at p. 321), Bhagal- 
pur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 
or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Ins. 

of Samarasimha of Mewar in samvat 1330 ( E. 1. vol, XX. 
Appendix No. 579 p. 82 ). In Punjab a subdivision of high 
class khatris is called Talwar. 

—Meaning not apparent. Bhagavanlal suggested that 
it is the same as modern ‘ Talati * (petty revenue officer). 
It occurs in the Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta (Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ). 

—Commander of an army. In E. I. vol. V. p. 28 at p. 31 
mention is made of a Dandanatha Sahadeva under the 
Yadava king Jaitugi or Jaitapala (about 1200 A. D.). 

—Various meanings are assigned by several scholars. 
Stein on Rajat. Vn. 951 takes it to mean ‘ prefect of police . 
In many cases it appears to mean a ‘ General or Magistrate . 
In E. I. vn, Appendix No. 291, 292 and 296 Ins. of the 
years 1178 to 1181 A. D. there is one Ke^imayya styled 
* dandanayaka ’ lower in rank than mahamandalesvara. 
Vide also Ins. of Jayakesi Kadamba of 1125 A. D. in E. L 
Xni p. 298 and p. 317 (Dandanayaka Lakkharasa), JBBRAS 
Xn p. 11 in sake 1145 (Dandanayaka Purusottama of Yadava 
Sihghana), the Abhir Ins! in E. 1. V p. 234 where one Maha- 
devarasa is styled mahasamantadhipati and dapdanSyaka 
and his subordinate Mayideva is also called ‘ dandanayaka 
( about 1153 A. D.), in several Kalacurya Inscriptions ( E. L 
V p. 24 at p. 28. E. L V. p. 213 at p. 215 ). Lakanna and 
Madanna were dandanayakas of Devaraya II of Vijaya-^ 
nagara ( about 1388 sake) in E. L XV at p. 15. Vide p. 115 
and n. 152 above. E. I XIX p. 265 at p. 269 (grant of 
134 
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Dharmaraja) reads ‘ dandanayaka In Br. Sam. 72.4 the 
queen, yuvarSja, senapati and dandanayaka are placed on 
the same level in the matter of the staff (danda) to be 
prepared for them. 

—Commander of forces or a governor. Vide Abu Vimala 
temple Ins. dated samvat 1378 in E. I. IX pp. 148,156. 

—An officer in charge of all branches of the army. Vide 
Kaut. 1.12 and p. 112 n. 147 above. 

—Officer in charge of punishment i. e. criminal justice. 
The word occurs in the Palitana plates of Dharasena II 
dated in Gupta year 252 (E. LXIp. 83), in the Valabhi 
grant of the same king in the same year (L A. 15 p. 187 )f 
in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306 which reads ‘ dapdapasika *) and Laksmanasena’s 
grant (E. I Xn at p. 9 ), also in YaSastilaka 1. p. 50. 

—(a prakrit form of dapdapasika). Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in Khalimpur 
plate of Dharmapala in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Same as dapdapala. The word occurs in the Ohittur 
plates of Kullottuhga Codadeva (I. A. 14 p. 55 in iake 1056). 

—^Same as above. The word occurs in a quotation in the 
com. on Yasastilaka I. p. 91 and the Abu Vimala temple 
Ins. dated samvat 1378 in E. I. IX p. 148 at p. 151. Vide 
note 148 above for quotation. 

—Same as ‘ dandavasika \ Vide Chamba Ins. No. 15 at 

. p.166. 

—Same as In J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 15 p. 386 ( of 

sake 1160 ) there is a commander (dapde^a) Biciraya under 
Yadava king Sihghapa. 

—Same as ‘dapdapasika*. This word occurs in the 
Pancatantra II, Katha 4 ( as dandapasaka meaning n watch¬ 
man ), in the grant of Mahabhavagupta I (E, I. XI at p. 94), 
in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 321), in 
E. I, XIX p. 265 at p. 269. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

—^Probably the same as The word occurs in 

the Wala plate of Guhasena in Valabhi year 246 ( E. L 
Xmatp. 339). 

^rfS^^A police officer. The word occurs in the Gupta Ins. No. 

46 p. 213 at p. 216, in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
^ (I. A. 15 p. 3Q4 at p. 306), in the Najanda plate of Devapala 
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(E. L at p, 321). In this last ‘ dandika ’ and 

‘ dfindapasika’ come immediately after one another. 

?IW—Appears to be the same as ‘dutaka*. The word occurs in 
the grant of Paramara king Slyakadeva dated samval 1026 
( in E. I. XIX p. 177) and in E. 1. XIX at p, 243 ( dated 
samvat 1005). 

—meaning doubtful. Probably an officer whose con¬ 
cern was with the ten aparadhas of which the king could 
take cognisance suo motu: The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306). Vide p. 264 
above for the ten aparadhas. 

—Probably officers in charge of the borders of a kingdom. 
The word occurs in Narada (Dr. Jolly’s edition, parisista 
verse 17 ) q. by the Mit. on Yaj. U 271 and Kat. ( 813 ) q. by 
Apararka p. .844. 

—a clerk. The Rajat. VIII. 131 makes it clear that ‘ divira’ 
was distinct from the ‘kayastha*. The word occurs im the 
Gupta Ins. No. 27 at p. 122 of Maharaja Jayanatha in Gupta 
year 177 (where one of the donees is a divira Sarvavadha ). 

(or )—chief of clerks. In the grant of Slladitya of 

the Gupta year 286 a certain officer is styled ‘ sandhivigraha- 
dhikrta-divira^ati ’ ( E. I. XI p. 174 at p. 180 ); vide also 
Jesar plate of Siladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. I. XXII p. 
114 at p. 117 ) where a person called Mammaka is styled 
‘divirapati’ and also sandhivigrahika-mahapratihara and 
samanta \ 

—Vide below. 

—Superintendent of a fort. Vide p. 112 note 147 above. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva of safnvai 1134 (E. I. VII at p. 91). 

^—Messenger, envoy. Vide Visnudharmottara 11. 24.13-14,28 
for his qualifications and pp. 112, 127 above. In the 13th 
Rock Edit of Asoka at Shahabazgadhi we have ‘duta* (vide 
Corpus I. L vol. I p. 67). 

f-A high officer or delegate who conveys the king’s 
command about the grant of land to local officers. The 
word occurs in the Betul plate of Sahksobha in 199 Gupta 
year (Gupta Ins. pp. 286-289), and in the plate of Mahtraja 
Jayanatha of Gupta year 174 (Gupta Ins. No. 26 p. ll'7 ‘ ai 
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pi 119 where the ‘dutaka’ is Uparikadiksita Sarvadatta), in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa in E. I. IV p. 208 (dutakotra 
mahapramatara-mahasamanta-sri-Skandagupta) and also 
in the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I. VII at p. 158 ). In 
the Daulatpur plate of Bhojadeva I in Harsa samvat 100 the 
dutaka is said to be ‘Yuvaraja-Nagabhata*. Vide also E. I. 
VI p. 285, E. L Vm. 287, XI p. 80. In the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala (in E. 1. voL IV p. 243 at p. 250 ) the king 
states that he was requested to make a grant by Maha- 
samantadhipati Narayanavarman through the Prince Tri- 
bhuvanpala as dutaka. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 321) and the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 

(Prakit ‘desadhikata’)—Governor of a Province. The 
Prakrit form occurs in the Ins. of Pallava Sivaskandavar- 
man in the year 8 ( E. I. vol. I. at p. 5 ). 

—Meaning doubtful. Probably means ‘ those who 
catch dangerous robbers whom it is difficult to secure*. The 
word occurs in the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p, 
208 at p. 211). The form ‘ duhsadha-sadhanika ’ occurs in 
the Sevadi plates of Cahamana Ratnapala in samvat 1176 
( E. I. XI at p. 310). Vide also E. I. XXVI at p. 206 and 
‘mahasadhanika’ below. 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in the 3rd year of his reign (i. e. 
1122 A. D.) in E. I. XII at p. 9. 

—Doorkeeper. Vide Kautilya 1.12, Lalitavistara p. 136, 
Visnudharmottara II. 24. 30. 

—Officer in charge of a city station or watch tower for 
collecting customs duties. * Drahga ’ means either ‘ a town’ 
( as in E. I. XX, No. 810 of sake 1509) or ‘ a watch station ’ 
(as in Rajat. VIII. 2010). The word occurs in Valabhi 
plate of Dharasena II in Valabhi samvat 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187 ), Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 169, Palitana plate of 
Simhaditya in 255 Valabhi year ( E. I. XI p. 16 at p. 18), 
Bhavanagar plate of Dhruvasena I in Valabhi year 210 
(E. L XV p. 257), Wala plate of Guhasena (E. I. Xm at 
p. 339), the Navalakhi plate of Slladitya (E. I. XI at p. 179). 

jllpg—Guardian of frontiers. Vide Stein’s translation of Rajat; 
vol. II pp* 291-292 for the meaning of ‘ drahga ’. 
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SR*IT*T» 5r?lf^'“Superintendent of passes leading into the 
kingdom (Stein). Vide Bajat. V. 214. 

Superintendent of morality. Vide Asoka’s Edicts in 
Corpus I. L vol. I p. 96 (first Eock edict at Girnar ). 

Judge. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 24-25. 

Matsyapurana 215. 24 and note 167 

above. 

—^Vide p. 126 above. 

—Collector of the royal share of grain. The word occurs in 

'O 

the Bhinmal Ins. of samval 1320 (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I 
part 1 p. 477). 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 pp. 164-166 (Maliya plate of Dharasena 
II in Gupta year 252), the Wala plate of Guhasena (E. I. 
VII at p. 339 of Valabhi year 246). 

—City Prefect. The word occurs in the Silara grant of 
iake 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

—City Magistrate. Vide Kauitilya I. 12 for Paura- 
vySvaharika and note 147 on p. 112 above. The word 
‘ Nagalaviyohalaka ’ occurs in the First separate Rock Edict 
of Aioka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1 vol. I. p. 92). 

Banker or guild president of the town. The word 
occurs in the Damddarpur plate No. 4 of the time of Budha- 
gupta ( E. I. XV at p. 115 ) and in the Paharpur plate (E. 

I. XX at p. 63). 

or —City prefect. Occurs in Rajat. IV. 81, VI. 

70, Vin. 3334. 

—Exact function doubtful. The word occurs in the plate 
of Jayacandra of Kanoj in samvat 1225 (I. A. vol. 15 p. 6 
at p. 7 ) and in the Panchobh plate of Sahgramagupta in 
JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

Officer of the city. The word occurs in Kautilya 

II. 36, Kamasutra V. 5. 9 (the com. on which explains 
niagaraka as datfipxpdiika ). Vide p. 149 above for his 
functions. 

Chief of the police. The word occurs in the Vikramor- 
va^iya V (after verse 4), the DaiSakurnSracarita IL pp. 58 
and 59. The VaijayantI explains the word as ‘ka^pati, 
(Jail Superintendent). -— 
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Head of (ten) villages* The word occurs in Kautilya I. 

. 12, Sukra 1192. 

—^An officer, whose exact function is not known. The 
word occurs in the grant of Karka dated iake 746 (E. I. XXIV 
p. 77 at p. 84), in the Kautheih plate of Vikramaditya V 
dated safe 930 (1 A. vol. 16 p. 15 atp. 24), in the Rajor 
Ins. of Mathanadeva dated samvat 1016 (E. I III p. 263 
at p. 266). 

—Governor of some part of a kingdom. In Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166 we read in Vidagdha’s plate ‘ Visaya- 
pati-nihelapati-ksatrapa’. Vide Vogel p. 124. In Gupta 
Ins. No. 80 p. 286 at p. 289 the ‘ duta’ of the grant is ‘ nihila- 
pati ’ Kufiala-prakasa. So ‘nihila* and ‘nihela’ probably 
mean the same thing. 

—Probably ‘ soothsayer or astrologer ’. The word occurs 
in the plate of Candradeva of Kanoj of samvat 1148 ( E. I. 
IX p. 302 atp. 305). 

—^An officer over a certain number of villages. The word 
occurs in the grant of Arjunadeva of Anahillapataka in 
Vikrama year 1320 (I. A. voL 11 at p. 242, where we read 
* SrI-AbhayasIhaprabhrti-pahcakulapratipattau *), in the 
Bhinmal Ins. No. 12 dated samvat 1333 (Bombay Gazetteer 
vpl. I. part I p. 480) where we read ‘ tan-niyukta-mahs- 
Gajasiha-prabhrti-pahcakula-pratipattau ’). In E. 1. XXIV 
at p. 89 (in an Ins. from Udaipur) we have a Pahcoll of the 
Gughavata family. Here, it appears that ‘pahcakula’ was 
a board of officers of whom Gajasiihha was one (or the 
chief). Vide below. 

—A board of five officers or a panchayat. The word 
occurs in the Sanchi Stone Ins. of Candragupta II in Gupta 
year 93 (vide Gupta Ins. No. 5 at p. 31). 

—Village headman. The word occurs in the Malva plates 
of Vakpatiraja in samvat 1031 and 1078 (I. A. vol. 6 at 
pp. 51 and 53), in the Mandhata plate of Jayasiihha of 
Dhara in 1112 (E. 1. vol. Ill p. 46 at p. 48), in the 
plate of the Paramira king Udayavarman of sa;h^win256 
(I. A. vol. 16 p. 252 at p. 254). Vide p. 154 above for other 
references. 

Recorder of official documents. Vide Rajat. .V. 397» 
qfecl—Vide note 150 above. 
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probably means ‘ an officer who drives away undesir¬ 
able persons with a cane’. The word occurs in the plate of 

Mahabhavagupta I (E. 1. XI p. 93 at p. 94 ), 

• 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Belava 
plate of Bhojavarmadeva ( E. L Xn p. 37 at p. 40 ). 

means ‘inferior servant’ (as in Kautilya 11. 5 ) or a bailiff 
attached to a Court of justice (as in Br.). Vide p. 378 above. 

g^rfl^—^Vide pp. 111-112 and 117 above. The purohita occurs 
in the list of functionaries in the Candravati plate of Can- 
dradeva of Kanoj in sa^at 1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305) and in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. I. XJI p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

g^Nf^—Keeper of land records. The word occurs in the Damo- 
darpur plates dated Gupta year 124 and 129 (E. I. XVp. 
1X3, at p. 130) and in the Paharpur plate.s ( E. I. vol. XX. 

p. 61 ). 

—Vide p. 112 note 147 above. Compare ‘ nagala- 
viyohalaka’ above under ‘nagara-vyavaharika’. 

—Herald. This word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 39 p. 171 
at p. 190 dated 766-67 A. D. ( The words are ‘ tan-niyukta- 
pratinartaka-kulaputramatya-Guhena *). 

—Vide note 150 above. 

—Chamberlain or ‘inditer of grants ’. In Nasik Ins. No. 5 
the word patihJara (pratihara) occurs (E. I. VUI p. 73). 
Brhaspati quoted by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307 states the 
qualifications of a ‘pratihara’. Vide Adiparva 85, 28-29, 
Visnudharmottara II. 24. 12, Sukra I. 121 for definitions. 
In the grant of Dhruvasena dated Valabhi year 206 the 
dutaka of the grant is pratihara Mammaka. 

—Same as above. The form occurs in the Vasantagadh 
Ins. of Varmalata (E.I. IX. p. 187 at p. 192 ), in the Candra¬ 
vati plate of Candradeva of Kanoj in saihvat 1148 ( E. I. 
IX at p. 305); in E. I. IX p. 117 at p. 119 Paramara king 
Jayavarma 11 causes pratihara Gahgadeva to give a village 
to three brahmanas (in samvat 1317 ). 

—Chief scribe. The word occurs in the Damodarpur 
plate 1 of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 124 (E. I. XV at 
p. 130). 

Police Magistrate. Vide Kautilya I. 12, IV. 1, IV. 10 
(last verse). The word occurs in the Irda plate of the 
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Kamboja king Nayapaladeva (of about the 10th century.) 
in E. I XXn. pp. 150 at p. 156. 

51^—^Vide note 150 above. The word occurs in the Silara plate 
of Mahamandalesvara Anantadeva (I. A. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
where ‘mantrin’, ‘amatya’ and ‘pradhana’ are mentioned). 

SHTTcTR—Vogel (pp. 122-123) holds that this officer was concern¬ 
ed with the administration of justice. The word occurs in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. IIV p. 208 at p. 211). 

—Probably ‘civil judge*. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVn at p. 321) and in the grant 
of Dhruvasena in in the Gupta year 334 ( E. I. vol. 1 p. 85 
at p. 88). Vida also E. I. vol. I at p. 115. 

—Meaning doubtful. Stein conjectures that he is a 
subordinate officer of the treasury who received cash pay¬ 
ments. The word occurs in Bajat. Vlll. 278. 

—Probably chief magistrate. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 
12 ; vide p. 112 ti. 147 above. 

51|oini 4—Medical adviser to the king. Vide Visnudharmottara 
n. 24. 33-34 for his qualifications. 

Chief Justice. Vide Manu IX. 234 and p. 272 above. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Valabhi 
grant of Dharasena II dated Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187). 

)—^An officer under Asoka, probably the same as 
the mahamatra. The word occurs in the 3rd Eock Edict of 
Asoka at Girnar (Corpus 1.1, vol. I. pp. 4-5). 

Governor of a Province or guardian of the frontiers. 
The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(LA. vol. 15 p. 304, at p. 306) and in ‘ Antiquities of 
Chamba ’ Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 124. 

Sll4'lM^^ll(^t*fi““Officer who watched those that had resolved to 
fast unto death. Vide Rajat. VI. 14. 

—Commander of an army. The word occurs in the 
Kadambari (para 74) of Bana (where Balahaka is so called) 
and in the Rastrakuta (Gujerat branch) grant of iake 619 
(J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 where ‘ baladhikrta ’ 
follows ‘ senapati) 

class of royal servants (as distinguished from‘anta- 
ranga*. Vide Rajat. VIII. 426, 680,1542. 
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Great Governor of a province. Tlie word occurs in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 }. See 
‘uparika’ above. 

^—The word occurs very frequently in conjunction with ‘cata’ 
for which see above. Vide also Dudia plates of Pravara* 
sena H in E. 1. Ill p. 258 at p. 261 and Banskhera plate of 
Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211), grant of Sivaskanda-' 
varnian ( E. I. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ) where ‘ bhada ’ stands for 
‘ bhata 

—Vide p. 112 above. 

—He who recovers the king’s share of the produce of 
land; one of the six officers of each village, acc. to Sukra 

n. 120. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word has something to do with 
‘ bhaga ’ and ‘ bhoga ’ which frequently occur in the Gupta 
Inscriptions ( e. g. * bhogabhagam * in Gupta Ins. No. 40 at 
p. 194 and No. 41 at p. 198). Vide two Talesvara plates 
( E. I. XIII, p. 109 at p. 115 ) and * Antiquities of Chainba ’ 

(Ins. No. 15 p. 166 ) where both * bhagika * and ‘ bhogika ’ 
are found.. Mr. Y. R. Gupte renders it as ‘owner of land 
Vide Vogel p, 130. 

—The chief of the royal store-house or treasury. The 
word occurs in the Ambarnath Ins. of Mamvani in sake 
782 ( J B B R A S. vol. 9 p. 219 ). 

—A storekeeper or keeper of royal treasury. The 
word occurs as ‘ bhandakarikaya ’ (‘ bhandagarikasya of 
a store-keeper ) in Nasik Ins. No. 19 ( E. L VIII p. 91) and 
in the Candravati plate of Candradeva of Kanoj dated 
samvat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305). 

—King’s medical adviser. Vide E. 1. IX p. 302 at p. 305. 

—Head of a district. It occurs in the Mitaksara on Yaj. 
1. 320, in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298 plates of ^hkarkagana 
where we read ‘ anyairvagaminrpati-bhogapatibhih ’, as 
contrasted with a king and in ‘ Antiquities of Chamba * Ins. 
No. 45 at p. 166. 

—Head of a district or Collector of the State share of land 
produce taken in kind ( Bombay Gazetteer I part 1 p. 82 ). 
The word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 21 p. 93 at p. 96 and 
No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (of the Gupta year 163), No. 23 p, 106 
at p. 108 (of the Gupta year 191), in the Kavi grant of 
125 
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Jayabhata about the beginning of 5th century A. D. (LA. 
vol. V at p. 114), in the Talesvara plates ( E. I. XIII p. 109 
at p. 117 ). 

—The same as ‘ bhogika ’ above. 

—A village headman or ‘ freeholder ’ (Biihler). The word 
occurs in the Deo Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta II ( Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216) and in the grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ( E. L vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

‘ Lord of a mandala’, a provincial governor. Vide Rajat. 
VI. 73, Vn. 996, Vin. 1228,1814, 2029. 

—Same meaning as above. The word occurs frequently 
in the inscriptions of the Rattas of Saundatti. Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 and ‘ mahamandalesvara ’ below. 

—Councillor. The word occurs in the Inscription of 
Rudradaman. Vide p. 105 above. 

Minister or councillor. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 8, 
Yaj. I. 312 and in Candravati plate of Candradeva of 
Kanoj dated samvat 1148 { E. IIX p. 302 at p. 305 ). Vide 
pp. 105-106 and n. 150 above. 

Meaning uncertain. The word occurs as Mahamahattaka 
in the Bodh Gaya Ins. dated in the 74th year of the Laks- 
mana-sena era (i. e. about 1194 A. D.) in E. I. XII p. 27 at 
p. 30. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 at p. 306) and the Rajor 
grant of Mathanadeva in samvat 1016 ( E. I. Ill p. 263 at p. 
266 where both ‘mahattara’ and ‘mahattama’ occur one 
after another ) and in Rajat. VII. 438. 

—lit. meaning ‘elder’ ( of a town or village ). Stein on 
Rajat. vn. 659 translates it as ‘chamberlain.’ The word 
occurs in the Kavi plate of Jayabhata of the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. (I. A. vol. V p. 114, ‘ rastragrama- 
mahattara ’), Gupta Ins. No. 38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya 
plate of Dharasena H), Abhona plates of Sahkaragana 
( 595 A. D.) in E.LIX p. 297, Palitana plates of Simhaditya 
in the Gupta year 255 ( E. L XI pp. 16,18 ), Valabhi grant 
of Dharasena n in Gupta year 252 (L A 15 p. 187 ). Vide 
also E. I. Vin p. 26 at p. 39 (sake 852 ), E. I. IV p. 278, 285 
(Sake 880), E, I, III p. 263, 266 (Vikrama year 1016 ), L A. 
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vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ( sake 930). In the Dasakumara-carita 
IIIp. 77 there is ‘janapada-mahattara’. Vide note 148 above. 

Vide ‘karanika’ above. The word occurs in the 
Benares plate of Cedi king Karnadeva in Cedi era 793 (i. e. 
1042 A. D.) in E. I, vol. 11 p. 297 at p. 309. 

or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs 

in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 p. 304 
at p. 306) and in the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. 
XVII at p. 321) and the Wala grant of Dhruvasena I in 
Gupta year 216 (I. A. vol. 4 p, 105 ). 

—Vide ‘ Kutnaramatya ’ above. The word occurs in 
the same two plates as are mentioned under ‘ mahakarta- 
krtika 

—The great satrap or provincial Governor. The Mathura 
Lion Pillar capital (Corpus 1.1. vol. II p. 30 at p. 48 ) and 
the coins of Rajula are the earliest to mention this word. 
Vide the Mathura stone Ins. of Sondasa ( E. I. IX p. 247 ) 
and Rudradaman’s Ins. ( E. I. VIII p. 36 at p. 44). 

—Vide ‘ aksapatatika ’ above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 39 at p. 120 (in 766 A. D.), in the Bhagalpur 
plate (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 316), Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(A. D. 1042) in E. I. vol. 11 p. 309, in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. XII p. 91), E. I. X at p. 100 (Vikrama year 1253). In 
the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I. VII p. 155 at p. 158) we 
have ‘ mahaksapataladhikaranadhikrta ’. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena ( E. I. vol. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—The functions of this high oificer are not clear. See 
the Nagarjunikonda Ins. in E. I. XX at pp. 6 and 16 where 
a person is styled mahasenapati and mahatalavara. Has 
the word anything to do with the modern word ‘ talvSr ’ 
meaning a sword ? If it has then it would mean ‘ a great 
swordsman ’. The word ‘taravari’ in the sense of a double- 
edged sword occurs in the Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 

—Vide ‘ dandanayaka’ above and p. 115 note 152. In 
the Gupta Ins. No! 1 pp. 10,15 Harisena, the author of the 
praiasti, is slyled sandhivigrahika, kumaramatya and maha- 
dandanayaka; vide also Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 
216, Mathura (Kusana) Ins. of the year 74 (E. I. 
IX p. 242 ), E. L XVI p. 330 the Kankhera stone 
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Ins. of the year 201 ( 279 A. D. ?) where we read 
‘ mahadandanayakena sakena sridharavarmana ’ ), in 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (3rd century A. D.) in E. L XX at 
p. 7; in the Wala grant of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena I 
in the Gupta year 216 there are five titles applied to 
Dhruvasena of which mahadandanayaka is one (I. A. vol. 4 
p. 105), the other four being mahasamanta, mahapratihara, 
mahakartakrtika and maharaja. 

—^The great lord of gifts. The word occurs probably 
as a title only in the Taxila plate of Patika of the year 78 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. TI p. 23 at p. 28 ). 

Officer superintending the great gifts of the king 
called mahadanas. For mahadanas vide H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp. 869-870. The word occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva ( E. I. vol. VII at p. 91). 

—The first wife of a king. The mahadevi or maharajiii 
often heads the list of persons to whom royal grants are 
addressed. Vide Karnadeva’s plate dated in 1077 A. D. 
(E. I. XL at p. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dauhsadhasadhanika ’ above. The word 
occurs in Narayanapala’s plate (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ) 
and Devapala’s Nalanda plate (E. I. XVn p. 310 at p. 321).. 

—The chief justice. The word occurs in the Bena¬ 
res plate of Karnadeva in A. D. 1042 ( E. I. II p. 309 ) and 
also in his Goharwa plate (E. I. XI p. 139 at p. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dharmadhyaksa ’ above. The word occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. 1. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Vide above. The word occurs in Sangrama- 

gupta’s Panchobh plate ( JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588 ). 

—The great superintendent of elephants. Mahapilu- 
pati Pasupata was the dutaka of the Abhona plates of 
Kataccuri Sankaragana in Kataccuri samvat 347 (i. e. 595-6 
A. D. ) in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298. The word also occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Superior officer above all doorkeepers., great cham¬ 
berlain. The word occurs in the Kadambari of Bana 
para 97, in the Rajat. IV. 142, It occurs in the plates of 
Sangamasiihha ( 541 A. D.) in E. I. X p. 72 at p. 75, in the 
Jesar plate of Siladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. I. XXII 
p. 117), in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216, Benares plate of 
Karnadeva in 1042 A. D. ( E. L vol. 11 p. 309 ). 
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Great Minister (or Prime Minister). A mahapradhana 
and dandanayaka Brahmadeva is found in an ins. of Kala- 
curya Sankama’s time in 1178 A. D. { E. 1. V p. 26 at p. 28). 
Vide also E. I. XV p. 32 at p. 36,1. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
( where a mahapradhana Mahadevaiya under mahamandale- 
§vara Anantadeva is mentioned in sake 1016.) 

JlITas—Governor. Vide Ehiira record of 1173 A. D. ( E. I. XII 
at p. 335). 

)—Vide the Godharva plate of Karnadeva 
dated 1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141). 

JRfrafiraR—see SRThR above. The word occurs in the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p, 208) and Benares plate of Karna¬ 
deva (1042 A. D. ) in E. I. vol. II p. 297 at p. 309. 

—Great commander. Vide Gupta Ins. Xo. 23 at p. 109 
in 191 Gupta year, the same person being also the duluka 
of the grant; E. I. X at p. 72 (valabhi sarhvat 117 in Kumara- 
gupta’s reign), E, I. VI p. 294 at p. 299 (609-610 a. d. ), 
E. I. XI at p. 83 (Maitraka grant of Gupta year 252), E, I. 
XTT p. 30 at p. 35. 

—Vide Bhandagarika above. The word occurs in 
Karnadeva’s Benares plate (in 1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. 11 p. 39 
and in his other plate in E. I. XI p. 141 (in 1047 A. D. ). For 
the Mahabhandagara office, vide Eajat. IV. 142. 

RirflTFT'R—Vide above. Vide Laksmanasena’s grant in 

E. I. Xn p. 6 at p. 9. 

—Same as mahamandalesvara. The word occurs in 
the Waghli ins. of Seuna dated sake 991 (E. T. II at p. 227). 

—Same as the next. Occurs in Silara plate of Ananta¬ 
deva in sake 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

—Lord of a great territory. This title is borne by 
many of the Rattas of Saundatti ( vide Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum), by Silahara chiefs of the 
Konkan, by the Kadambas of Hangal and other cities and 
several other chiefs throughout central and south India. 
Vide E. i. xni at p. 16 (for Rattas of Saundatti, 1204 A. D.), 
E. I. Xin p. 299 (for Kadamba Jayakesi II being so called 
in A. D. 1125 ), E. I. V p. 234 at p. 336 and p. 338, E. I. XII 
p. 250 (for Bhandup plates of Silahara Chittarajadeva in 
1026 A.D.), JBBRAS vol. 9 p. 319 (Arabarnath Ins. 
dated sake 782), I. A. vol. 12 p. 119 (Bassein plates of 
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Yadava Seunacandra n, sake 991 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 9 for 
Kakatiya Maha-Rudradeva in sake 1084, E. I VIII p. 205 
for the Vaghela chiefs Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala 
being called Maha-), E. L XTV pp. 265-66 ( Sinda chief 
Racamalla 11 of Kurgod in sake 1095 and 1103), E. L XIX 
p. 75 at p. 80 (Haihaya king Prthvideva I is styled Maha- 
though he ruled over 20000 villages of Mahakosala. 

‘Great Minister or councillor*. Occurs in the Benares 
plate of Cedi king Karnadeva (E.I vol. II p. 309 in 1042 
A. D.) and his Goharwa plate dated *1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI 
p. 141). 

—Vide mahattaka above. The word occurs in the Bodh 
Gaya Ins. dated in Laksmanasena year 74 ( E. I. XII p. 27 
at p. 30). 

—Vide mahattara above. The word occurs in the Purle 
plate of Gahga year 149 (E. I. XIV p. 362, where we read 
ajha mahamahattara-Sivasarma. 

—Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in santvat 
1134 (E. I. VHp. 85 atp. 91). 

—‘Great or Prime Minister’. Vide mote 148 above and 
Vogel p. 122. Occurs in Ambarnath Ins. of sake 782 { J B 
BRAS, vol. 9 p. 219 ), Bhadana plates of Sllara Aparajita 
in sake 919 ( E. I. HI p. 267 at p. 290 ), plate of Karnadeva 
in 1042 A. D. ( E. I. vol. H. p. 309), LA. vol. 11* p. 242 
in Vikrama year 1320 equal to Valabhi year 945 where 
mahamatyaranaka-Maladeva is said to have done all the 
business of the seal of Veraval Ins. of Arjunavarmadeva of 
Anahillapataka and where a Mahomedan donor from 
Hurmuz grants some income to a masjid built by him, Mussul¬ 
man congregations of Somanatha being appointed trustees. 

—High Officer. Vide Kautilya 1. 12, V. 1 &c. and Kama- 
sutra V. 5. 17, 33 and 35. The word occurs frequently in 
the Asoka inscriptions e. g. the two separate Rock Edicts 
at Dhauli are addressed to the Mahamatras of Tosali 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. I pp. 92, 95, 97, 99 and 175). In the 
Sohagpur plate (of about 300 B. C.) also the ‘ Mahamatas * 
of ‘SavastI are mentioned (E. I. XXII p. 1). In Nasik Ins. 
No. 22 in E. I. VIII p. 93 (about 1st Century B. C.) the word 
‘ mahamatena’ is interpreted as mahamatyena in Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 592, but it is better to take it as 
mahamatrena. Manu employs the word mahamatrah 
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(in IX. 259, which Medhatithi explains as ‘mantrins, 
purohita and others while Eulluka explains it as meaning 
those whose profession is to tame elephants). 

—OiBcer in charge of the Royal seal. Occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9. 

—‘ King or feudatory’. This is not an official under a 
king, but in some inscriptions an emperor addresses his 
order as to a grant of land to * maharaja maharajhi-mahara- 
japutra’&c. Vide Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). 

—‘Great prince-occurs in Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(E. I. vol. II p. 309 of 1042 A. D.) and his Goharwa plate in 
1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141) and Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
in samvot 1134 ( E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). 

q?RT|ft—Vide E. I. Vn p. 85 at p. 91. 

—Vide I. A. vol. 18 p. 214 (of sammi 1216 ). 

' Chief Master of battle arrays Occurs in the plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva in E. I. XII p. 37 at p. 40. 

J!?T^^lr“Great banker. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
( E. I vn pp. 85, 91). 

—One of the five high offices instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat, IV. 142. 

—Commander of a cavalry force. Occurs in the 
Benares and Goharwa plates of Karnadeva (in E. I. vol. II 
p. 309 and E. I. XI p. 141), Kharha plate of Yasahkarnadeva 
( E. L Xn p. 205 at p. 213 ). 

—^Great Minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
Benares plate of Karnadeva in 1041 A. D. ( E. I. IT. p. 309 ). 

—Great minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
the Palitana plate of Dharasena H in Gupta year 252 (E. i. 
XI p. 80), in plate of Buddharaja (E. 1. VI at p. 299 in 609-10 
A. D.), in the Pimpari plate of Dhruvaraja (E. 1. X at p. 89) 
in sake 697. In the Harsacarita (VI) Harsa is said to have 
dictated his proclamation of digmjaya to ‘Maha...krta who 
sat near him. In E. I. IX at p. 290 (plates of Sahkaragana) 
and E.LXIIp. 30 at p. 35. we have ‘ mahasandhivigra- 
hadhikaranadhikrta. 

—Great Commander. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodha¬ 
deva in Vikrama 1134 ( E. 1. VII p. 85 at p. 91). 
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—One of five high officers instituted by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Eajat. IV. 142-43. 

^^5R^P^^^5^^t^-^Same as Occurs in Gupta Ins. 

No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (the Khoh plate of Gupta year 163 ), 
the Ambarnath Ins. dated sake 782 (JBBRAS. vol. 9 p. 219), 
the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306), E. I. XI p. 141, E. I. Xn p. 6 at p. 9 (Laksmanasena’s 
grant). 

—Great chieftain. The Yadavas of Sindinagara ( vide 
E. I. n p. 217 of sake 922,1. A. 17 p. 120 of sake 948 ) and 
the Rattas of Saundatti were often so styled (Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 21 p. 354). The Valabhi king Dhruvasena 
is called maharaja and mahasamanta in E. I. XI p. 107 (in 
Gupta year 206 ) and E. I. XV at 256 (in Gupta Year 210 ) 
and E. I. XIX p. 302 and p. 304. The word occurs in the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa in his 22nd year i. e. about 628-29 
A. D. ( E. I. IV p. 208, at p. 211) and in the Madhuban plate 
of the 25th year of Harsa’s reign ( E. I. vol. I pp. 63, 67 ). 
Vide also Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I A. vol. 15 
pp. 304, 306 ), Rastrakuta grant of sake 679 (JBBRAS. 
vol. 16 pp. 105,108 ), E. I. XV p. 85 in sake 981 { where one 
Nagadeva is both mahasamantadhipati and dandanayaka 
of Somesvara I), E. I. vol. II p. 309 (Benares plate of 
Karnadeva). 

—Probably means the same thing as In 

E. 1. IV p. 259 one Bhogadevarasa is styled mahasamanta¬ 
dhipati and dandanayaka (Kelavadi Ins. of the time of 
Somesvara I in 1053 A. D. ), E. I. VI pp. 285, 292 ( plate of 
Maha-Dandivarma of Gujerat in sake 789), E. I. XX p. 61 
( one Kesavayya is dandanayaka and maha- of Belvola 300 
in sake 934), E. I. V p. *234,1. A. vol. 48 p. 1, E. I IV. p. 243 
at p. 250. ■ 

—Great Commander of armies. The word occurs in the 
Nasik Ins. No. 24. We have a mahasenapati Bhavagopa 
( E. I. Vin at p. 94 ) and in Nasik Ins. No. 3 of Vasithiputa 
Siripuluraavi (Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 556 ); in the 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (of 3rd century A. D. ) Chantisiri is 
said to have been married to a person entitled mahao and 
raahatalavara ( E. 1. XX p. 1 and pp. 6 and 16 ), in E. I. 
XII p. 6, 9 (Laksmanasena’s grant). 
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Guardian of frontiers or passes. Occurs in Nalanda 
stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’s time about 530 A. D. in E L 
XX pp. 37, 41. 

Same as above. Occurs in Narada quoted by the Mit. 
on Yaj. II. 271. Vide dikpdla above for the reference. 

staff bearer an attendant on a king. Vide Rajat. VI. 
203. The word is derived from ‘ yasti ’ acc. to Pan. IV. 4. 59 
( meaning ‘ yastih praharanam-asya ’). 

—An officer, whose exact function is not known ; but in the 
inscriptions of Asoka it is said that yuktas are to receive 
orders from the parisad ( council of ministers ). Vide the 
3rd Rock Edict at Girnar (Corpus I. I. vol. I p. 4 ). The 
word also occurs in Kautilya 11. 5 and 9. 

—Same as above. Occurs in the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV in sake 852 (E. I. Vn pp. 26, 39 ) and the Karhad plates 
of Krsna III of sake 880 ( E. L IV. pp. 278, 285 ). 

—Crown Prince. Occurs in Kaut. 1,12 among the 18 
tirthas. The word occurs in the Mathura Lion pillar capital 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. n p. 40 ) and in the Candravati plates of 
Candradeva of Kanoj ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 304). 

( or ) or —An officer of land survey and revenue 
department. The word occurs ( as rajuka ) in the 3rd Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in Corpus 1.1, vol. I pp. 4-5 and in 
E. I XXIV p. 52 (under Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena 11)^ 

—Private Secretary. The word occurs in the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman’s grant ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 ), in the 
Vilavatti grant of Pallava Sirnhavarman (E. I. XXII p. 296 
at p. 298), in a Kadamba plate ( E. I. VI p. 13). 

—A prince. Occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

—(modern Raval or Raul). Vide E. I. XX Appendix 
No. 324 for the Ins. of raahamandalesvara-rajakula-Rana- 
sideva in Vikrama year 1223, E. I. XXV at p. 156 Mayura^- 
bhanja grant (where rajakula Heramba is said to be the 
lekhaka ). 

—Occurs frequently in the Inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundatti ( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum ) 
and in the plate of Yadava Seunacandra (1. A. vol. 12 p. 119 
at p. 120). 
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Either a mere title or ‘ a feudatory This is often the 
first among the several persons addressed in several grants. 
The word occurs in Abhona plates of Sankaragana in 595 
A. D. ( E. IX p. 297 ), in the Candravati plate of Candra- 
deva of samvai 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 305 ), in Laksmanasena’s 
grant ( E. 1. XII at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121. 

—^a ksatriya chief. It occurs in Laksmanasena’s grant 
( E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

— lit- ‘ a prince but in many inscriptions it has some 
technical meaning such as ‘ nobleman ’ or ‘ knight ’. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at 
p. 321 where the order is ‘raja-ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya), 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 at pp. 213, 216, Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala (1. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in Laksmana¬ 
sena’s grant ( E. I. VII p. 6 at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121 and 
Fleet’s note 1 on p. 218 of Gupta Ins. 

^?rf^“King’s banker or chief of bankers. Occurs in Com. on 
Yasastilaka I p. 91. Vide note 148 above. 

—Exact function uncertain. In Gupta Ins. No. 35 at 
p. 157 he appears to be a high officer, but a low one in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 170. In the Eajat. VIII. 2618 he 
appears to be chief justice. Bvihler in LA. vol. V p. 207 takes 
the word to mean ‘an officer who carries out the object of 
protecting the subjects’. In J. E. A. S. 1895 p. 382 rajas- 
thanlya Bhat^i is the dutaka of the grant. In the plates of 
Sirhhaditya in Gupta—Valabhi year 255 (574 A. D.) the 
order is ‘ rajaputra-rajasthaniyamatya ’. Vide the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV pp. 208, 211), Gupta Ins. No. 46 
pp. 213, 216, Vasantagadh Ins. of Varmalata in sarhvat 682 
(E. I. IX p. 192), Palitana plate of Dharasena (E. I, XI p. 
83), the Gujerat Eastrakuta grant of sake 697 in J B B E 
A S vol. 16 pp. 105,108, Vogel p. 122 and explanation in 
E. I. XI p. 176. 

—A minister. The title occurs frequently in the Eajat. 
(vide VI. 117, 261). It was given for services to the king 
and survives in the form ‘ Eazdan ’ as a family name among 
Kashmir brahmanas. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (1. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in the 
Parikud plate of Madhyama-rajadeva of Sailodbhava 
dynasty (E, LXI pp. 281, 286). Vide Vogel p. 121 who 
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remarks that the vassals of the Chamba king designated 
themselves in this way. 

—^King’s minister. In the Nasik Ins. No. 19 (E. I. Vin 
p. 91) this word occurs in the Prakrit form ‘rayamaca’. 
The word also occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 (pp. 213, 216), 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (L A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

Queen. Vide Candravati plate of Candradeva in sarhvat 
1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305 ), the grant of Laksmanasena in E. 
I. XII at p. 9 {the order being ‘ asesa-raja-rajanyaka-rajhl- 
ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya &c.) and the plate of Vijaya- 
sena ( E. I. XV at p. 283 ). , 

—’A nobleman. Occurs in Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. 
XVn at p. 321), in Laksmanasena’s grant ( E. I. XII at 
p. 9 ), in the Ins. of Kalacuri Narasirhhadeva of Dahala in 
Vikrama year 1216 (I. A. vol. 18 p. 214 ). Viradhavala and 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela line are styled mahamanda- 
lesvara and ranaka in Abu Ins. No. 2 dated 1123 A. D. (E. I. 
VIII at p. 205). Vide J. B. O. R. S. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

2—Head of a district (on the analogy of gramakuta). Vide 
J B B R A S vol. 16 at p. 117. 

—Ruler of a province. The word occurs in E. I. VII p. 39 
in 852 A. D., in the Karhad plates of Krsna HI dated Sake 
880 ( E. I. IV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Kautherh plate of Vikram- 
aditya V in sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 pp. 15, 24). 

—’Head of a province. The word occurs in Kaut. V. I. 

—’Ruler of a province. In the Prakrit form ‘ ratthika ’ the 
word occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. 1 
p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

—Ruler of a district or province. Vide p. 117 and note 
155a above and Santiparva 85. 12. 

—^Examiner of coins. The word occurs in Kaut. H. 5, for 
which see note 184a. In E. I. XXH p. 30 there is a state¬ 
ment that in the Jogimara inscription rupadakhu (rupadarsa 
or rupadaksa ? ) occurs. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar takes it to 
moan ‘ banker ’. 

—Writer of an edict or order. The word occurs In the 
Brahmagiri Rock Ins. in Corpus 1.1, vol. I at p. 176. Panini 
HI. 2. 21 teaches the formation of ‘ lipikara *. 
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Scribe or clerk in a public office. The word occurs in 
Nasik Ins. No. 16 and No. 26 ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 
pp. 582 and 605), in the Visnudharmottara II. .24. 26-28, 
Sukra n. 120. 

^|R^“"Letter-carrier. Occurs in Rajat. VI. 319. 

Secretary. Occurs in Rajat. III. 206. 

R^rRr^FK^lr^Director of education. In the Kondavidu Ins. one 
Srinatha is said to have been the Vidyadhikarin of Verna in 
E. 1. XI p. 313 at p. 314. 

—An officer, whose functions are not clear. The word 
occurs in the Bhavnagar plate of Dhruvasena I in 529 A. D. 
( E. L XV p. 256 ), in the Valabhi grant of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 (I. A. vol. 15 p. 187 ), in the Gupta Ins. No. 
38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. 
A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of 
Dharasena 11 in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI pp. 80, 83 ), in the 
Nalanda plate of Devapala in E. I. XVn at p. 321 ( where 
the word is preceded by ^ ayuktaka ’). 

—Ruler of a district. The word occurs in the Kavi grant 
of Jayabhata (1. A. 5 p. 114, in the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D.), in the Abhona plates of Sahkaragana in E. 
I. IX p. 297 (in 595 A. D.), in the Banskhera plate of Harsa 
( E. I. IV pp. 208, 211), in the Karhad plate of Krsna III 
dated sake 880 (E. IIV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (L A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in E. I. VII 
p. 39 (in 852 A. D.). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of Siva- 
skandavarman (E. I. vol. I at p. 5 ). 

—^Probably elder of a vithi ( a district). Occurs in a 
grant of Gupta year 120 (Indian Historical Quarterly vol. 
19 p. 12 at pp. 16, 21). 

—‘Person belonging to a military expedition*. The 
word occurs in Chamba Ins. Nos. 15, 25, 26. Vide Vogel 
p. 129. 

—Meaning uncertain, but it may mean ‘bearer of a Vitika’ 
(betel). It occurs in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide 
Vogel p. 128. 
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Meaning uncertain. The word occurs frequently in the 
Rajat. ( V. 226, VI 73. 106, 127 ). 

Function unknown. It occurs in E. L XXVI at p. 206 
( six Saindhava grants from Ghumli) of about 9th century 
A D. 

sJF^^TTl^ir^Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Jayanaga 
from Karna-suvarna ( E. I. XVIII pp. 60, 63 ). 

Superintendent of cowpens. It occurs in the 12th Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in the form . ‘ vacabhumika ’ 

(Corpus 1.1, vol. I p. 20). 

or Guardian of the bed-chamber. Vide ‘Inscrip¬ 

tions from Baroda’ edited by Mr. A. S. Gadre p. 72 (a 
village was donated to a Nfigara-brahmapa Prabhakara 
who was ‘ sayyagrahaka of Karpuradevi*). 

occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. 1. XVII 
at 321) and in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166 ( where it is 
read as ‘sarobhahga*. Vide Vogel p. 123 and ‘ Indian Cul¬ 
ture’ vol. VII p. 305 at p. 309. Has the word anything to ^ 
do with the words ‘sarayantra’ and ‘sarayantri’? The 
latter was a title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned 
man who faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all 
questions on any sastra put to him by learned acaryas and 
also the questions put by common people. Vide a paper 
‘ Declaration of sarayantri contributed to the All India 
Oriental Conference at Benares (in 1943 ) by Pandit 
Ramanatha Jha of Darbhanga. 

An official who recovered tolls or customs duties. 
Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

—Superintendent of tolls or customs duties. The word 
occurs in Yaj. H. 173 and in Gupta Ins. No. 12 pp. 50, 52, 
in the grant of Dharasena II of Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 p. 
187 ), in Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 
306 ). Vide note on ‘ gaulmika * above 

A scribe. The minister Hemadri is styled ‘sarvasrikara- 
na-prabhu*. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I p. 356 n. 849. 

or —Head of all scribes or head of all depart- 

.ments. In E. I. XIH at p. 17 one Bicana or Biciraja is said 
to have been the Srika- of mahamandalesvara Kartavirya 
IV of Hangal. Hemadri is styled * samastakaranadhlsvara ’ 
or ‘ samastakaranadhipatiVide H. of Dh. vol. I pp. 356- 
357 notes 850-851. 
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—Officer who collected the royal share viz. 6th of the 
crops. If occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala in 
* E. IIV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Minister. Vide p. 105 and note 150 above. 

—A spy. It occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5). In I. 12 Kautilya speaks of 
sahcaras ( wandering spies like tlksna, rasada See .). 

—Vide p. Ill above. 

^''^l%5[rt^-~Minister for peace and war. This form of the word 
occurs in Visnudharmottara II. 24. 17 and in Santiparva 
85. 30. 

—The Superintendent of the construction of the royal 
treasury, store houses See. The word occurs in Kaut. II. 5, 

I. 12 and in the plate of Mahabhavagupta (E. I. VIII pp. 138, 
141 and E. I. XI pp. 93, 94 ). Vide p. 143 above. 

—Collector-General. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 12 and 

II. 6, Sahara on Jai. XIL 1. 28 and in the plate of Mahabhava¬ 
gupta ( E. I. VIII at p. 141 and XI at p. 94 ). Vide p. 143 
and note 184 above. 

—Commander-in-chief of all forces. The word occurs 
in I. A. vol. 8 p. 19, vol. 9 at p. 167, vol. 10 p. 129. 

Prime Minister. Occurs in Rajat. VIL 568. 

—Probably the. same as above. The word occurs in the 
Purle plate of Indravarman in the Gahga year 149 i. e. 605 
A. D. ( E. I. XIV pp. 360, 362 ). 

—Astrologer. Occurs in Visnu Dh. S. III. 75, Brhatsarh- 
hita 2. 9. Vide p. 126 above. 

—Astrologer. Occurs in Paithinasi. Vide note 193 
above. 

—Bailiff who summoned parties and witnesses. Vide 
p. 278 above. 

—Minister for peace and war. Occurs in Visnu¬ 
dharmottara n. 24.17 and in the Mit. on Yaj. I. 320 ( which 
quotes a verse to the effect that the ‘ sandhivigrahakarin ’ is 
to issue a royal grant) and in Gupta Ins. No. 1 at p. 15 
(the praiasti of Samudragupta ). 

—^feudatory chief. Under the Rattas of Saundatti certain 
high officials are often so called (Bom. Gazetteer vol. 21 
p. 354 for Belgaum ). The word occurs in Abhona plates of 
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Sankaragana in 595 A. D. ( E. 1. IX p. 297 ), in Madhuban 
plate of Harsa ( E. I VII at p. 158 ), E. I. VI p. 298 (plate 
of Buddharaja in 609-10 A. D.). 

Occurs in Sukra 1. 120. 

Officer who looked to the work of boundaries. Occurs 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216. 

—Vide p. 114 and note 150. 

—One of the ralnins. Vide p. Ill above. 

—Head cook. The word occurs in Talesvara plates ( E. 
I. XIII pp. 109,115). 

Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Hanti- 
varman of Gujerat in sake 789 ( E. I VI p. 285 ). 

—Commander-in-chief. Vide p. 127 above and Br. quoted 
by Visvarupa on Yaj. 1 307. Pusyamitra, the founder of 
of the Suhga dynasty and Bhatarka, the founder of the 
Valabhi dynasty, and his son Dharasena were styled 
senapati; vide I. A. 15 p. 187 (plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ( grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman), JBBRAS vol. 16 pp, 105,108, E. I. IX 
at p. 305. 

—State goldsmith. Vide pp. 144-145 above. 

—A petty officer, probably head of the village administra¬ 
tion. Vide Rajat. V. 175. 

—Officer superintendent of the harem. The word 
occurs in the 12th rock Edict of Asoka in a prakrit form 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. I at p. 20). 

—Architect. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 39. 

—Chief architect. Occurs in Karitalai plates of 
Maharaja Jayanatha (Gupta Ins. No. 26 of the Gupta year 
174 at p. 119 ). 

—Officer in charge of a police post. Vide p. 149 above. 

—An officer in charge of a ward of a city or a district. 
Vide pp. 143 and 149 above. 


—Officers in charge of the elephant arm, cava¬ 
lry, camel corps of an army. This occurs in Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. In the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. 
XVn at p. 321) we have ‘ hastyasvostra-nau-balp-vyapr- 
taka ’. 
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Note 342 a—> 

. 3551^ q^if^ ?q^wr i ii 

I %iR?t ^ <l«rr ^RcPM II w- 
II 3Rtg^ WismR I 

^ ^ II ^ycfcwt ^qrjRi: I =^' 

jR^rr^ii^'^ra: II uitrsraff^^q^ i%fi: a zc. i q^qgi^oi f^c[ t^srqf 
?i^ =q II i?p:3rra^ qi§q5^: ?) i 

II U?T I^lls^ =5M^%%T?R: I jgq'^qT^qiqqj: II 

^qqqj|^ qiif^ >3^1 q: I snw^TRvi^qi'fl q ?qi^^ n ^- 

qrai^qqnw g^^^rsqgfeq: i f^f^BRnw: =q qferHiq^^: ii %?:- 

srsgiqqtq fe^r^qoiqfqi: i arra^r 5q;%5i^ (q^: ?) i q^- 

q5'>^qiieiwrl«nB: i qwRrsqr^q ?q?rmqt ii quoted in 

11. pp. 27-2S, ^qj:fti%« IV. 5. 73-82 (except the name and 
the first verse ) with variant readings. 



Note 492— 

qiqgiqpq^ qiHf q qfiqr q i q qs^qr: assjp: ?rn%q: sfci^qi: ii 
qi^/qqjRiraisiftqiaqri^w: I qgiqraqjrat^f^qqsnqqiqiqii: n 

qftqT^qi3?qf«if5(5iraqt3it:' qriitq^fqiT^sqi: u 

t: I n 

II 

P^RtqiffqqBTRn^qRqtqtn^: i f^mffnqqT^rrsrsIf^i^^r: ii 

»pi%?qi5gq^qgq?^r: 1 3Tq^?qTq;%^iwqqi^’- n 

fq# ?qiq(q?) fiiq^ qRr^itosqjp i ^5tT[^q;g5qtJiMR<ii^<ii%q: n 

qqq5^f?T5g: qr^q: 'f2q?p[^: i fp;: 5Rqqi%ifcRq5tt » 

qg^qqgqfqi^rqsi^RiJiqi^q, i ^fii ^ q: n 

=^: ^qrqtr |fii%q^: I i%n i^qqqiq^ ^^?TOi%q: n 

qi^q (qjqiqiq 177-187) 

Note 509— 

qjTt 5»?: ^qr^q ^qqr^q: i apq: qmqt q^q= BT^qgq q^q; 'i i 
q^ 3®3: qjqilsq gsi%q: I w-'i ) q^q?T: qwi?q ^ II 

qf ^Tflmf«r%n ^ qi%qi^r%q: i qiqqRiwiHr#i 5^qw q qf q^ii ^ 
ggi^Rtra^fra^ qq: i qreqpqRiPSf ^ qjqqi^i^ ii 

cRq q^ qtqmq qg^"^ i qqi qmilfq^: ^ ^qqra qiqq:» ^ 
vq qq^ qq ragnqg^ Piqai^q ?r: i qgqt^gwqi fl^iqf g^qi^qiiii ^ 
qiq# qpqqMwqLii^ qqq;,! qiqq: HJiq^qT^ ?gs ^ttqrgg^; n'» 
qsq q^q^ ^ 51 ^ qqig^ 1 qra^pwi^ 5 ^ 5 ^ 1 ^ '• ^ 

ii5q aiRnqqrratsq %«q^sgq qqq^i ^ »=p# lf^ qi^r »Figq q<i: u \ 



in 1 Appendix (ore exhorting utifnesses ) lOOd 

cR5tI|: 'Tf^«Iin3T5l: I H lo 

>o 

^ fTO?lISr>ft ^ 1 g?q tM^ 

g^JT I ?I^5I ^ II 

?rcq^ 'it it cR: I ^R-nil^r id *14: stuwiijllcl II: II 'l'< 

?lc4 I ^ ?R3T ft«RlT *1%: m^ 

gci ??RRT ?rdR i ^icuga Ji^rt srf%i?Eid IMS 

JI^%3 Rd SRf^rScfcJT ^r: I airtffil: STIcidMT^ q n ra f ^ i: It S'! 

3igi^ ^ ^T^fran%t jr^^: i 5 ? uni 111 ''. 

^tnsitMii<d ^ i|mi.i ic4i4teiRii4nsiRi irrt 
jf iRRir SI ifd ^ 'iR'i4 ifRJifir 13TS 5iTd^ f^sia: 11 

nT%iiinid 1 ciRdpnd i%scifflisi,(i%'siwsi,?)f% =it4 

ira^f^ii 

icniOT 1^ gi sridf^cRi.' ^R^ngmicimRiR dqn gi^^rsRi n \\ 
2?^T iwrngr ^Mf ift«i1% 1 fsn 3*?? d^si«ri f«ii: 11 
3 ^ ^ % =1 ^nwf^ni I ^ =1 cstnr: fciwi % d fiiii^^ 

si#i umid ># ni^ciran m. 1 i3n%i4 ?i5i4i 1 ^: ims 
3u 41^I ^ Ulcl: I ?r: TO^' IPi g^lWl’- I aiTcnd'f% SI 

fulfil nit II 

n=5i«4 m n(3ii%%cii:»it f| ^ dis%ri ^ ?iidiif?R::'i 

SIR^ (1|0IRISI 201-228) 

Seven verses out of these occur elsewhere also. Verse 1 
is the same as Manu 8. 93 and Vas. 16. 33; verse 3 is the same 
as Udyoga 35. 31; verses 7-9 are the same as Manu 8. 97-99, 
while verses 8-9 are the same as Udyogaparva 35. 33-34 and 
verse 8 occurs also in Baud. Dh. S. 1. 10. 35 and Vas. 16, 34 ; 
verse 11 is the same as Adiparva 74. 103, Santiparva 162. 26 and 
Anu^asana 75. 29 ; verse 25 is almost the same as Manu 8. 89. 

Note 1168 on lai^nta— 

n^sftidis^Fcind fiili w iRn^rTnir^-* i^I?m ' dsnfl < 
jr^iiiciniliira^q n 1^ ^ sn^t^ ^i ndfa ^1 i 3^ lumwi 
ingni?! jRj^lfRT 4 p: s^rent^ irai^d fwnt *5 

qdni4 n^tnti# ftnn^i^idit iRui n?q n^- ^R = >gi w i- 
ft ^»I I «frdll4'^j>ldjd'»l<?> l R4^1 ' <i ?i^<ii ^^'dt I1WI IT 

ni i Ri *354 f^!?iPi^% nid%n nitHiidi ^1513^ 

Mlit^lill^dt Ivhl^l’n^ ^Rl: I ddtSI^mtl Hdl <ll$1^ 'afil'ddifl^W 
i^?n?HTf^idni34®i4>K<iII5l?dTti f^' iddiyiWI ^nPlT^t^- 
127 
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I q^^ig5?Rn i mR' 45? Ill, p. 453. 

This is a summary of a longer passage on the same subject 
from the f^iRpg, HI gmtt P. 567. 

As to taking back into the social fold a man who 
repents after ghatasphota is performed the following pro- 
cedure is prescribed in the Dharmasindhu: 

f I \ 

gg: =#i; i trq i |q qi qi^sRts- 

g^ II m. ^ifqosi^^ as qiqaTiftf^q(T|i?!nT^%R- 

53iF^'h?N qif^Jwf*n¥^ 3 *3t«q24q^ i ?i =q 

?lM 53P3 RpqaJgRg :qt ^12 ' 

?if i^: I cRl: ?I 1^3T03Jl%l3JltRT f fqi »ii =q 

I sng^Bjfif^gqs^njgr qr qqq^: 1f% stq 

%q ^l«>it5RTR«iq^R l trqgqqig^ a^g% q f3q2^qj!2^ S1%- 
Iqr I |T^ g%qg: igq2Wl25t%: I ^4^?^ HI 2^1 p. 454. The 

(m 3TRnl p. 568) has a similar but more elaborate note, 
quotes and relies on Gaut. 20. 10-17, Manu XI. 186, Yaj. HI. 
295, Vas. 15. 17-21, the Mit., Apararka and Hemadri. 


Note 1302—^The qf. g. (11.6.1-10) is as follows r—* 

3Tqra: gquRiaf'^q squsqreqw: i ^itFiqgqjgiqqt argfq^f^RlTi^^ 
aqiqqRcqpirqqi^ uraif^^ *iqqT q ^ gq qqjicaRiq^qisj q ^ 
qr;?iHiq <# 01 1 q g ^ gq q^Raid^if'iqigiiqqwqi^: i gq qf^qCi^q^a- 
^5qq^—I qRRft I 3Tf55Tqqi =qiqi4 q ^qq^n fqiqq qil: q4liqRl«q- 

Rri% I arq qq^ q% =qi^ qRqi^ qiqiw^ qi qrijqiq^ qRi%q 
goqii qrq^q ^qqq4iiqrqjpsqijpffqi«i: qig; 

qcqi gq ^1 f»i%q qqRflgiq? arti i g gq aig^fn^ q4q ?qi 

I ai^ q^5®q?5[wnq^5itq%q 


q*i'sgd^ I ‘ ^tqi q^qqiq: ’ qfg g^gqtqqiqg;^ ‘ q^ tq 

arRraq: ’ qi^qqi ltrR[ I aPT 3?r3fqif^^qitrt^-s!ni{clRl|?qi R q gfca- 
^ Rrq^q^^qqiqiq, i arq q%qi qqi^ i^q qrq# ijq foq^ t^gw- 
5<Jq^i qqqf^ gq qgrai^'^^rqqRiiq qq^ I wi qqqijqrqiqq: i. 
This is quoted in the jft. pp. 152-153, C p. 177, q^RpS HI 


p. 161 (partly) and Biihler published it with a translation in, 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society vol. 35 pp. 161-164. 
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^1^3? 'O'flM ^ f|5n5g^}^i 'iriri ^ u ^ 

t^cIRIfc^T |IT^51I|?I ?Rflcf: I l^#Rl: II V 

3|«INHiR qfP^ § g^ ^|?i% II ^ 

^ wt ^ qti^ q^'Jc. i ^ jp%»i 5i%§t ^ ii^ 
erwi^iWc^N 5nf^r =5iraT2i’ i g^^qiqi ii's 

gil(^ cWKR' =^ 1^ I%RRl: II ^ 

qw 'k^ 3«rRJ| 5i;%q[ I JR3T=^ II 

f^f3[II^^H 1 k^ d4 W#! I mfl'»IWf II To 

PRPli^sef^ 3T^ g ;i I ^f^oif ^5rT^ ^ ^ II'11 


2 a:,?PiIT 2a,^3tT% l ^ II ”1^ 

¥nm^!^ ^^rfq ^ i ^ni'nii^ 5in%t >m>A3i: sa: ii “i ^ 

■^'Sg^oi ^5^ > ^|g¥i WiR: ii 'i^ 

3^ fl^ff^ti: i gqt rar^rawi n “i^ 


3Rra%?i«nq?5q_ 11 ^ 

The above text of Saunaka is based on the sjjq. rjg^, f^. i%. 

( which does not quote all verses), jfi., =q., and Dr. 
Buhler’s text prepared from several mss. and published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 35 at pp. 158-159. 
The text printed at Trivandrum, 1935, has 14| verses on 

(I. 8). The principal various readings are noted below. 
Verse 1—reads ‘ qr 33g^ qi ’; #• reads q?«^l m. The 
half verse 3a iigq^ &c. is omitted by Buhler, ^^. ft. T%., 
C In 5a in. and =q. read 3p?ziNMlR4 ^RIi and ^., g. 
and Buhler ; and reads '^<<^iRi'-Hq,. In 6a reads 

^riw. The ft. ft. omits 7b and 8a and j. sfil. reads 35r- 
3?P1 in 7b and W. In 8b^g. qil. and read 

31^ft’qwn?PT. In 9a and i^. read ^ nnd in 10a 

=q fc^T ift. In 11b ift., Buhler and read 

In 13a Buhler and €r. read vnftTft qi 
^iq^; *ft. reads S^: and also recognizes the rea ding 

ft%i: la:. The ) p.^ 02 and read 

^ ^IjPW cqiq^ ^ and omits ^^“llR... 18b (3t?l. ... 

is omitted by the sjjq. i|^.. and Buhler. In 15b 

and read The order of the verses also 

slightly varies in some of the works. 
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Note 1751—188. 30-64 

TO-- I qi4 lU® 

i sn^Fn; ^®*JnTOi«n ^ tot^: \\\’\ 
*1% 5^ ' ^iffJ^iTO'arrqT ?<i3riTOT^i%ciT: n 

^ I arsfqr ^r^Firora w =5iqq?nrm: n\ 

rRT ^ ^TOT I q# i^^rarR: ir%«3n ngro^q ii \'^ 
JiqigiitrRH: qiqi ^Ri^q^iroi: i arFar: w: toi^: ii ^'^ 

R ^TOSTFfio TOtT^i I n ^ mim: q#TOTO%i^qra u X ^ 

I a^q^: ^q^qror: ^qcqqi^'wqro:«X'« 
aiTOJKioq^iT^ TOT TOn?qTTi%i: i q|^i TOqqr ’^ronsn^ii %i: ii X^ 
gjn% TOgan% im =q q?RT%: i #qf^jRci«n « X'^ 

3TO% flgaissiig ¥iqf^ qproq: I ^ cjssfi froiq^ ii 

IlfTOTO q TOI ' q|ir5n II 

g%TOT: %qt ^iTOL*rfqRri^ 5^^ ii 
aipi^ aiqq^: Riq^f^gsqsn: I ^^Rjjsr: ^[FTO. ^T^qfXa gJI^ W'^'^ 

3T5q^fkRTOT *nqi »TRw)iJ,i TOlf^R' 31^3^q;»T^ qiTOI qpTTOI: II ^X 
sTfR’aiigf^HHT TOT w«nT'iRn%*mi' ^qi®!! siq#TR5 afeqfTXfrlilsn: ii 
^iit^qCrai^ R«TOi4«TOn^: i sfrolqR! {pt%[: ii 

^TTiroqT^ qf^Rtqqjt: 15R^?iifTa^^05n qrT^sqgq^^-- ll '‘fX 
fJ[TO =q •I^<I4TI|’3» 3T^^flW^«fiaTOT=qsl^MIK'»l: II 

9TO% TOiTOi qRqi 3^mi: I ff^qii¥ii?% jrte^t^iTOTOn, ii '>(^ 
qfqiq«TO^r®ff: qirRg®iqif^: i anw JrgarroJT Tn%qRf ii 

TOiqqf TTTORt TOr qiwTO: I q ^ gwurtfi^ u '^® 

H^nrTOTR 5iTOi«n 13Tq^>TOTOr^ rf^ »Tqf^ =qiq^ n 

TOT ^ sf^#rT^5 ^ T^^gga: I a^qig: ^ t| JTJgsqi q ^ 'TflTTO ^l'^^ 
q®4(T^'q%?)TO:(TO?)»qT^^q^5qra 

q|TO}T II HX 

srfifer: qRClq^ q^firoq^ to: i «nfer to?ir: q^ q«n ii 

aiTOgqt q% fuqqro^n ' ^'igq: i^Wi gqg% ii ^'^ 

•iTOFT f^TOi'ql g^^^ I oTOTO^^ II 

TOi^ TOTOiswFo^q^tr:' qq ^ to: ii^'» 

ll sTOi%cn T[iTO.qiqtTOTOiXq?(i: • f^^qqqr: ii 

jj^Kii^ qfqiiXr qf^orlq TOTO«n' qro^f %THg.%^®qf^ q il 
^Hqq'iwqt^r%qi q:^ ?q • ^ gsf: sfjnq^ ii x® 

^ q^ to: qfefciqtriqr i ang:^^q-i^Fii i%si^aq?!^ ii xi 
^®ngql toti fssfr^: i tow =q aanro n X’X 
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snqf ^ u %\ 

^'r^'i??2PS!«iT JtT#: I 

Note 1783 

W#! f^l^H ¥trai^ git I R 
spjfi<q^i 1 X 

^«IP^ ?t^f ra: I >S 
^JTRW?t^^ i|5nT^: I ^ 

3nftcn^5rT5:?imT q%tJt ' 

=^ sCTogg^rr?®??! I <i 
Tfrauf^ ifr?T^ I 
^ ^Jt?: I 
5^teTq%f: I 'i 1 

^R5R«n«w^Jnf^ 1 I’s 

cisn i 'ix 

5II3Tl%^'?MlT%5IFlf IR>iin?craill <1)? 

'RI3m®n%qT 1 3^ 

g g5[#q q%(f: i 

?f^^iw^fl^: I 1 'S 

f% qi%tmt !PI^: 1 'l'*v 

aicRiwT^is^ ?tf9q^ 1 ’^'i 

itnffra i^'>rt ^ 

iFra4®i: I 

5ql3JtI?t7fI ^^SR3T I 

^i«wr 

g ^^|JTMI«If 5rWKIwiMRi(i: I 
sn^ piRt ststtfe?^ pmrtqniii^ i X® 

*>)<4lc*KIK§a*^'^3?Ttt ^ 

5#^ f^ni ^ g^^t%n i U 
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J?fRJTTfl: 1 

I "ifo 

iwi«i I '>!^ 

WfT: 5Tf?li; 1 

:3WT%Wr^: gwRFa ^ fa%<I I '^\ 

^ifjnTFn^r^sr^ ^ > vy 

I 'i'^ 
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A few important readings have already been noted in the 
text and notes there. The most extensive lists of Kalivarjyas 
occur in Sm. C., Hemadri (parisesakhanda, vol. IH. part 3 pp. 
666 - 668 ), Par. M. vol. I part 1 pp. 134-137, Madanaratnapradlpa 
(Samayanirnaya) Ms. No. 146 of Vis. collection I (now in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at B. O. R. Institute, Poona), UdvSha- 
tattva (p. 112-113) and Suddhitattva pp. 273-374 (Jiv.), Nirnaya- 
sindhu, Samayamayukha, Bhattoji on CaturviihSatimata and 
Smrti-kaustubha. Detailed explanations are given in the last 
four of these and in Krsnabhatta’s com. on the Nir. S. 

3. Some works such as the read 

which explains as and on t%. 

p. 1392 explains similarly. 

4. (folio 309a) reads ^R5r2rT^cl#?fT^. 

18. The giRTSl^RI reads ‘ ?l«n 1 %: ’ &c. 

20-31. These are omitted in q^. ip., and 

some other works, though found in and 

26. (3Tri|q5 p. 447) reads ^ 

I 

33. and read for 3 ^ 0 . 

38. q^. qi., p. 109, and read 

^ =^. 

43-45. These are omitted by many of our authorities, 
though they occur in^fli^, 



GENERAL INDEX 

t N. B.-If a topic occurs in the text as well as in a footnote on the samS 
page, a reference to the page alone is generally given 1. 


Abettor, who is, in case of a crime 529* 

Abhaya, a hymn 75. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani, (see under 
Manasollasa) 13. 

Abhimanyu, learnt Dhanurveda from 
his father Arjuna 49. 

Abhiras, usage that adultery not puni¬ 
shable among 261, 488. 

Abhisecanlya, principal rite in Raja- 
suya 73. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V. 904. 

Abuse, defined 511; three kinds of 511. 

Acara, import of, fluctuated from time 
to time 875-876. 

Acararatna 869n. 

Acaryas, views of, cited by Kautilya 
2, 201, 223, 225n, 232, 392. 

Accountant, an officer in a court of 
justice 278. 

Accounts, how kept 199 ; year of, 
ended on full moon of Assdha and 
comprised 354 days in Kautilya's 
day 144. 

Activism, philosophy of 169. 

Acyuta, commentator of Dayabhaga 
558n. 

Adam Smith 186n. 

Adhivedanika, a class of stridhana 774. 

Adhyagni, a class of stridhana 774. 

Adhyavahanika, a kind of stridhana 
774, 775. 

Adiparva 10, 22n, 30, 37, 42n, 43, 49, 
59, 68, 78, 118, 134, 168, 177. 204, 
205, 214-15, 255. 353n, 359n, 369n, 
371n, 416, 609n, 640n, 642, 644, 
645n, 675n. 682n, 845-847. 872, 
' 896n, 937, 966. 

Adipurana 629, 928n, 939. 

Adityapurana 610n, 871,885,927,928n, 
939, 949. 

Adityas, as observers of rta 415; 
twelve, 368, 


Adjournment of a suit, when allowed 
296, 297. 

Adoption; age of boy to be taken in 
679-680; an only son now allowed 
by courts to be taken in 676; Bom¬ 
bay High Court allows any one to be 
taken in, except a daughter’s son, 
sister’s son or mother’s sister’s son 
683 : boy of same caste to be taken 
in 675 ; boy must be taken in, 
before upanayana or marriage 
except in Bombay 681 ; boy to be 
taken in a. must be reflection of an 
aurasa son 682 ; ceremonies of 687- 
689; confers same rights in adoptive 
family as those of an aurasa son 
689-690 ; daughter may be taken in 
a. acc. to some writers 675 ; daugh¬ 
ter’s son or sister’s son may be taken 
in a. on ground of custom 684; 
eldest son may now be taken in 677; 
foundation of the doctrine of 666 ; 
giving and taking of the boy is a 
necessary requisite of 687 ; gotra of 
natural family persists for certain 
purposes even after 695-697; if 
aurasa son born after a., the adopted 
son takes a lesser share 698; in the 
dvyamusyayana form 685-687; male 
alone can be taken in 674-675; 
mother alone can give away her son 
in a. if father be dead 666 ; mother 
cannot give away in a. if she has 
remarried 667 ; objects of adoption 
665-666; one who has no son, son’s 
son or son's son’s son can alone 
take in 667; only a man’s widow 
can take a boy in a. after his death 
668; primary right to give in a. is 
that of the father 666; principal 
matters discussed under 665 ; results 
of 689-699; severance from natural 
family not complete for all purposes 
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GQl-'GQ?; sudras cannot take in a. 
acc. to Rudradhara and Vacaspati 
CG8; views about widow’s power 
to take in 668-669 ; who can give a 
son in 666-667 ; who may be taken in 
674-683 ; who may take in 667-674. 

Adoption of Children Act (in England) 
699n. 

Adultery 531-535; fine as punishment 
for^ when the adulteress is of same 
caste or of a lower caste 533; praya- 
^itta for, varied at different times 
9^6-47; punishment of cutting the 
ears or nose of a woman when award¬ 
ed for, 533; punishment of death for a 
paramour when awarded 533; punish¬ 
ment of light fine for a. with a female 
ascetic, 534; some sages prescribe 
humane treatment of women for 
533, 535, 615, 947; was only an 
upapatdka except when a woman 
had intercourse with a man of low 
caste, 615, 947, 

Agastya, story of, 53. 

Agnicayana, a solemn Vedic rite, 180, 
535. 

Agnihotra, how far forbidden in Kali, 
961. 

Agnimitra, 103, 116. 

Agnipurana, 13, 17n, 21n, 22, 45, 46, 
48, 49n, 50-51, 59n, 60, 71, 77n. 78, 
84n, 107, 111, 118, 120, 127, 132, 
141, 160, 172, 179, 200, 208, 215, 
217, 219, 224-227, 230, 231, 924. 

Agnistoma, 469. 

Agnivarna, queen of, sat on the throne 
after him 41. 

Agriculture 51; great attention paid 
to 162; superintendent of 147, 

Agriculturists, exempted from arrest 
in execution of decrees in modern 
times, 384. 

Ahalya and Indra 845-846, 

Ahicchatra, 848n. 

Aihole Inscription 896. 

Aila exacted excessive taxes and peris¬ 
hed, 52. 

Aindri SantitXn coronation 79-80. 

Aitareya Aranyaka 227, 


[ Vol. 

Aitareya Brahmana, 20, 25, 4r, 64-66» 
73, 104, 117, 125n, 135, 190, 229, 
414, 416, 543n, 544, 563-566, 588, 
600n, 636, 641, 657n, 680. 710n, 
845, 846, 877, 887, 933, 

Aiyangar, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami, 

- 9n, 15, 120, 629n, 

Aiyer, Mr. Velandi Gopal, 897n, 
900-01. 

Aja, son of Raghu, 101. 

Ajabindu, king of Sauvira 52. 

Ajigarta 660. 

Aksapatala, office of records and 
accounts 143. 

AksauhinI, subdivisions of 204-205; 

total number of troops in 204-205. 
Alberuni 166, 376n. 

Alchemy, as a means of filling royal 
treasury 189, 198. 

Alexander the Great 24, 103, 
Aliyasantana Law 560. 

Allies, see under mitra ; four kinds of 
216-217; may become enemies, if 
their interests so require 222 ; neces¬ 
sity of making 216; qualities of 
friendly 217. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules about 506, 
Amarakosa, 7, 47n, 66, 105n, 121n, 
124n, 133n, 134n, 138, 140n, 147n, 
159n, 190, 419n, 454, 486, 491n. 
527n, 754n, 7 78, 910n. 

Amatyas, see under 'ministers’; three 
kinds of 107. 

Ambarisa, a king 53. 

Ambassador, see under duta» 
Ambhiyas, school of, on Artha^stra 2. 
Arhhomuc mantras 75. 

Amsuman, son of Asamanja, 43, 
Anantadeva 13. 

Anarchy, state of, in the dim past 244, 
Ancestral property, see under * pro¬ 
perty ’; has a technical sense 576n ; 
rules about, when lost to the family 
and recovered by a single member, 
580-81. 

Ahgiras, 394, 573,868. 941. 
Ahguttaranikaya 135. 

Animals, fines for causing injury to or 
death to 516; owners of certain a. 
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not liable to fine or punishment for 
injury caused by them to crops or 
men, 501, 528. 

Animandavya, 255n. 

Anjaria, Mr. 20. 

Anu, miecchas sprang from, 937, 

Anubandhya cow, sacrifice of, forbidden 
in Kali, 627-628, 941. 

Anusasanaparva, 2, 6, 8, 26, 37, 49, 
53n, 59-61, 168, 243, 255n, 359n, 
416, 421, 534. 576n. 578n, 598,645n, 
650. 652n, 703n, 708, 776n, 794, 
845, 857, 875, 913. 914. 

Anuvada, 705n, 712. 

Anvadheya, a class of strldhana, 774. 

AnviksikI, meaning of, 46-47. 

^paradhas, are ten, of which the king 
may take cognisance without any 
one’s complaint, 264. 

Aparajita, a hymn, 75. 

Aparajita, a Silara king, 196n. 

Aparanta had very great rainfall, 147. 

Apararka, 7, lOn, I7n, 38, 48, 96,121n, 
124n. 154, 156n, 159n, 247n, 248n, 
255n, 259, 260, 270n, 272, 273, 275, 
277n, 278n, 280, 286n, 287-88, 293, 
294n, 297, 298n,300n,301,304, 305, 
310,312,313n,314-15,317-18, 321- 
22, 323n, 326, 327n, 331, 332n, 333- 
34, 337, 340-41, 344n, 347n, 348n, 
349-351, 352n, 358n, 362n, 364n, 
366, 380,382n,383, 387n, 403,410n, 
419n, 432n,434n, 436n,437n,438n, 
439n, 445n, 464n, 465-66, 467n, 

468n. 473n. 479n. 483n, 485n, 499n, 
500n, 501, 502n, 506, 507n, 508n, 
509n, 511n, 514n, 517, 518n, 521n, 
522n, 523n, 526n, 531n, 538n, 539- 
40, 554n. 556n, 557. 560n, 563n, 
572, 573n, 575n, 576n, 580, 582n, 
583n, 584n, 586n, 587, 589n, 590n, 
593n, 599. 607n, 609. 610n, 614, 
621n,*623n, 624, 625n, 631n, 634n, 
635n, 636. 638a, 644, 652n, 653n. 
655,656,659 d, 664n,702n,703n,712. 
716, 725, 731. 734n. 735, 747n, 751n. 
754n, 777n, 781. 784n. 786, 787n, 
79lD, 794. 803n, 807n, 817n. 840, 
127 


862n, 868n. 872n, 873. 882n, 905n. 
926, 928-29, 932n,939,941-42,943n, 
950, 953, 958n, 959. 961n. 965. 
Apastamba, dharmasutra of, 1, 3, 9, 
19, 23, 40, 41n, 44, 58, 60, 61q, 104, 
117.119,167, 190. 194, 209, 211, 
245, 246, 250, 271, 342, 351. 355, 
360, 362, 387, 397. 402, 405, 417, 
428, 438, 451, 478, 482, 486, 499, 
500, 513, 524, 527-29. 535. 541, 
543n, 564, 566, 567, 603n. 608, 613, 
615, 618, 622. 623, 628, 643, 655, 
657n. 702, 710n. 712, 714, 726ii, 733, 
754n. 762, 771, 803, 825, 827, 832n, 
837, 845, 856, 858, 865-66, 868, 
871, 880, 889, 926, 930n.. 940, 948, 
953-54, 957, 958, 963, 965. 
Apastamba, grhyasCftra of 674n, 754n, 
856,879. 

Apastamba - dharmasutra specially 
studied by Taittirlyas 853. 
Apastamba-mantrapatha 641n, 828n. 
Apastamba, srautasutra of 28, 627n, 
940, 952,962. 

Apastamba, versified smrti of 534, 
Apaviddha son, definition of 647. 
Appearance, of parties to suits through 
agents 288; persons excused from 
personal a. in court 286-287; persons 
excused from personal a. are not 
\i 2 i\Ae to asedha Z9l, 

Apprentice, characteristics of 483. 

Apte, Prof. V. M. 245. 

Apurva, due to performance of sacri¬ 
fices 839. 

Arajaka, meaning of 30-31. 
Aranyakanda (of Ramayana) 370| 
62n. 

Aratta, country of five rivers 88n. 

, Arhat 871. 

Aristotle, on end of State 237. 

Arjuna, of the Haihaya dynasty 53. 
Arjuna, (a Pandava) digvijaya p£ 68 ; 
imparted Dhanurveda to his son 
Abhimanyu 49; married ^ubhadra 
his maternal uncle’s daughter 846; 
upbraided Bhimasena lor beiitg 
enraged with Yudhisthira 42. 
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Arjunayanas, were conquered by 
Sanaudragupta 89. 

Arms, superintendent of 145. 

Army, see under * troops ’; consisted of 
four arms 202 ; doctors and surgeons 
of 208 ; formations of, in battle 208 ; 
eight elements of 206-208 ; organiza¬ 
tion of 203 ; regulations about the 
camp of an 207; results of the 
possession of a powerful 200 ; system 
of passes as to a camp of 207-208 ; 
troubles with a. caused by thirty- 
three matters 233; vast, kept by 
Indian kings 203-204, 

Arrian, a Greek writer on India 89, 
183, 901. 

Artha, meaning of 7 ; great emphasis 
laid on, by Kautilya, 9. 

Arthapatti, a mode of proof 847. 

ArthaSstra, a synonym for Dandaniti 6; 
is drstarthasmrti 7, 840; meaning of 

' 6; relation of, to dharmasastra 8; 
was treated as an upaveda 10, 843n ; 
writers on, did not shrink from giv¬ 
ing cruel or immoral advice 12-13. 

Artha»stra of Kautilya, see under 
Kautilya; refers to several schools 
of and authors on rajadharma 2 ; sets 
the highest value on dharma 9; 
quoted on 2, 5n, 6-8, 10, 49n, 58n, 
61. 95, 97, 105, 120. 121n, 207, 412, 
434n, 477n, 503n, 617n, 621n, 644, 
650n, 651n, 659n, 860n. 

Arthavada 712. 

Aryabhata, theory of, as to yugas 890; 
was born in 476 a. d. 895-896, 

Aryavarta, limits of 137. 

Asahaya, commentator of Naradasmrti, 
288. 334n. 379n,442n. 619. 

Asamanja, eldest son of Sagara, was 
banished for his misdeeds 43. 

Asauca, period of impurity due to death, 
492. 

Ascetic, see under * yati. ’ 

Xsedha, four kinds of 291; was 
restraint under king's order 291. 

Asoka, administrative system of 141; 
claimed to be a dharmavijayin 


emperor 69; constructed hospitals for 
men and animals 60 ; edicts of 383, 
390, 406, 889 ; extent of the empire 
of 69 ; is said to have died destitute 
of power 102; irrigation works of 
63 ; promulgated three days’ respite 
for prisoners condemned to death 
406; sent his son Kunala to Taksasila 
to pacify popular disturbances 116. 
subjects of the edicts of 100 ; was 
tolerant to all sects 881; very cruel 
in his youth acc. to Yuan Chwang 
406; was sent to Taksasila to pacify 
citizens 116. 

Asramavasikaparva 8, 17, 37, 101, 168, 
171, 180, 181, 201, 215, 217, 846, 
847. 

Assam Labour and Migration Act 484, 

Assault, by men of lowest castes againt 
respectable people to be punished 
with whipping then and there 514; 
causing injury to animals was includ¬ 
ed under 513 ; comprises touching, 
threatening to strike and actually 
striking 513 ; defined 513-514 ; three 
kinds of 513-514. 

Astaki sraddha 828, 829, 940. 

Astras, science of 215. 

Astrologers, advice of, taken before 
starting on an invasion 228; were 
to urge on soldiers in a battle saying 
planets favoured their side 212. 

Astrology, views of Kautilya and 
Yajuavalkya about reliance on 126. 

Asvaghosa, author of Buddhacarita 5, 

Asvalayana, grhyasutra of 118, 228, 
641 n, 689, 856, 879, 945n, 964. 

Asvalayana, srautasutra of 662n, 680n, 
685n, 952. 

Asvamedha, those joining in the bath 
of the king at end of, were purified 
of all sins 57; removed all sins. 962. 

Asvamedhikaparva 53n, 112n, 135, 204, 
906, 909. 

Asvapati, king of Kekaya 166. 

Atatayin, defined 517-518; divergence 
of views about killing in self-defence 
a brahmana a. 517; may be killed ia 
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defence of person or property if not 
a brahmana 9, 517. 

Atharva-Jyotisa 907n, 913. 

Atharvasiras, Upanisad 119n. 
Atharvaveda 28, 29, 32, 58n, 64, 75, 
92, 119, 125n, 132, 135, I50n, 163, 
213 , 228 , 361,414, 415n, 519, 541, 
544, 657n, 658, 660, 685n, 753n, 
754n, 770n, 828n, 886, 887, 933. 
Atiratra sacrifice, taking of sodasin 
cup in 863, 

Atoms, theory of 839. 

Atreyl, meaning of 527n. 

Atri,gave toAurva his only son in adop¬ 
tion 662-663. 

Atri, smrti of 57, 59, 642n, 665, 668n, 
948-49, 956, 958-59. 

Auditor 199. 

Aupajahghani 643. 

Aurasa, defined as the son of the wife 
of the same class as the husband’s 
600n»647, 655-56. 

Aurva, adopted Atri’s only son 662-663. 
Ausanasas, school of, on Arthasastra 
2, 48,106. 

Ausanasa—smrti 872, 934. 

Austin 554, 

Avakraya, meaning of 494. 
Avantivarman, king of Kashmir 100, 
162. 

Avaruddha (stri), meaning of, discuss¬ 
ed 811-815; difference between 
bhujisya and a. 813. 

Avesti, a sacrifice that was an isti in 
Rajasuya 38; as an independent 
sacrifice may be performed by a 
brahmana 38. 

Avid, formula recited in the Rajasuya 
64. 

Ayodhya, description of ancient 177. 
Ayodhyakanda 21n, 29, 30, 42, 47n, 
50, 70, 78, 101, 105, 107, 111, 112, 
116,127, 179, 206. 

* Ayusya, a hymn 75. 

Babylon, 389n. 

Bacon, Lord, confessed to taking 
bribes 276. 

Badha, examples of 855. 


loid 

Bahudantaka, said to be an abridgment 
of Brahma’s work 4. 

Bahudantiputra 2. 

Bailments, care required in all kinds 
of 433. 

Bala (strength), five kinds of 215; of 
intellect is the best of all 215. 

Baladitya, of Magadha, is said to have 
defeated Mihirakula, 924n. 

Balaka, a predecessor of Jimuta- ahana 
637, 719, 

Balakanda (of the Ramayana) 106,107^ 
164 675n. 

Balambhatti, (a commentary) 43, 76, 
553n, 569, 570n, 705ii, 718, 726, 
734n, 747. 755n, 757, 759, 762, 772n. 
773n, 774n, 778n, 781, 790n, 791n, 
793n, 814, 815. 

Balarupa, 718n. 

Ballalasena, king of Bengal 126. 

Balutedars, are village servants in the 
Deccan 156, 285. 

Biiaa 69, 85, 115, 182, 229, 362. 

Banavasi, a province of 12000 villages 
139. 

Bandhus, are, acc. to Mit., bhinna- 
gotra sapindas 754; as heirs 753- 
762; enumeration of, in texts, is 
not exhaustive 755; female b. are 
allowed to inherit in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies 762 ; rules of 
preference among 759-762; sapindA 
relationship of b. extends according to 
P.C. only up to live degrees 757-759; 
several meanings of 753 n; succeed 
after samanodakas 754 ; test of religi¬ 
ous efficacy when applied to succes¬ 
sion of bandhus 756; three classes 
of 755; treatment of, under the 
Dayabhaga 760, 

Banerjee, Dr. Gooroodas, author of 
' Marriage and strldhan ' 656n, 770, 
772n, 798n. 

Banishment, as punishment for officers 
and judges taking bribes 253, 404 ; 
as punishment for brahmana offen¬ 
ders 404; as punishment for perju¬ 
red brahmana witnesses, for those 
guilty of embezzlement or of playing 
with false dice 404; as punishment 
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for witchcraft 406; as punishment 
for gambling in secret 540; often 
associated with branding 404. 

Barhadratha dynasty 899, 

Barhaspatyas, school of, on Arthasastra 
2.48, 106. 

Barhaspatyasutra, 13. 48, 80, 172, 240, 
630n, 869, 

Barnes, Mr. Harry E., on * story of 
punishment ' 255n, 388n. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. 146n. 

Barua, Dr, 94. 

Basak, Dr. R. G., author of ‘History 
of North-east India ' 925n. 

Battle, ancient procedure for making 
a king ready for 228-229 ; distribu¬ 
tion of booty acquired in 212 ; per¬ 
sons that were not to be attacked in 
209-210; rites to be performed by 
king before 212 ; victory in, doubt¬ 
ful 225* 

Baudhayanadharmasutra, specially stu¬ 
died by Taittiriyas 853. 

Baudhayana, Dharmasutra of 27, 36, 
154, 166, 175, 189, 194, 209, 250, 
.276, 343-44, 403-4, 417. 420,443, 
517, 526, 551n. 567,573 ,598. 608. 
613, 614, 617» 623-24, 641n, 642n, 
643-44, 655, 656n. 659, 660, 663, 
668, 690n, 698n, 700, 702, 707, 712, 
719, 756, 741, 746, 747n. 763, 771, 
805, 832n. 856, 858, 866, 875, 878, 
. 933,938,943,954, 957,959,960,963. 

Baudhayana, grhyasesasutra of 76, 
135, 664n. 688. 

Baudhayana-grhya-paribhasa 642n. 

Baudhayana-pitrmedha-sutra 104. 

Baudhayana, smrti of 755, 793. 

Baudhayana, srautasutra of 28, 61 n, 

Baverujataka, 934, 

Bears * Buddhist Records of the Wes¬ 
tern World • 30, 40, 143n, 164, 204, 
376n. 924n. 

Benefit of doubt 360. 

Beni Prasad, Dr. 16, 31, 49,91, 94, 
117n. 

Berolzheimer on ‘the World's Legal 
Philosophies* I.5n, 245, 851n. 


tVol. 

Best on ‘Evidence’ 331n, 338, 356n, 
359n. 

Bbaddiya, cousin of the Buddha was 
raja of Kapilavastu at one time 90. 

Bhadrabahu, a great Jain sage connec¬ 
ted with Candragupta by Jains 102. 

Bhadrasena, a king killed in his queen’s 
chamber 85. 

Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa 203, 
937. 

Bhagavadgita 8, 22, 57, 169, 211, 881. 

Bhagavatapurana 24, 26, 60, 183, 627, 
872. 873, 892, 896n, 897n, 899, 

923-25. 

Bhaisajya mantras 75. 

f 

Bhamati, com. on Sankara’s Vedanta- 
sutrabhasya 78In. 

Bhandarkar, Prof. D. R. 16, 20, 90, 
92, 103. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute. Annals of 164, 245, 307, 316. 
904. 

Bhandin, cousin of Harsa, proposed 
the latter’s election as king 31. 

Bharadvaja, expounder of rajadharma 
2, 3, 4, 11, ,12. 83, 232 ; views of 
criticized by Kautilya 12. 

Bharadvaja, grhyasutra of 685n. 

Bharadvaja, or Bharadvaja, smrti of 
429-31, 441,493, 496. 

Bharasivas, dynasty of 70, 76, 

Bharata, son of Dusyanta, adopted 
Bharadvaja, a brahmana 675. 

Bharata-itihasa-samsodhaka - mandala 
81. 817. 

Bharatasavitrl, astronomical data in 
909, 915, 917. 

Bharatavarsa, aspirations to bring the 
whole of. under ‘one umbrella’ 137 ; 
dimensions of 67 ; is the first of the 
nine varsas of Jambudvipa 134, 935; 
is karmahhumi (land of action) 
134; king conquering whole of, is 
styled samrat 67; Puranas wax 
eloquent over 137; regard for, as a 
unity from a religious point of view 
137. 

Bharuci 44, 393n, 451, 619. 
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Bhasa 211n. Bombay Regulations 290, 575n. 

Bhaskaracarya 122n. Borradaile 728-29. 

Bhaskaravarman, Nidhanpur plate of Boundary dispute 502-505; five kinds 
898. of, acc. to Narada 502-503 ; king 

Bhat, Mr. Bhaskar Vaman 378. last resort in settling 505; proce- 

Bhatarka, founder of Valabhi dynasty dure for witnesses who were to 

202. define boundary in 503-504 ; several 

Bhattacharya, Mr. Batuknath, 966. kinds of witnesses as to 504; single 

Bhattoji, author of a commentary on person was not ordinarily to under- 

Caturvimsatimata 926n, 928n, 930, take to define boundary in 505. 

940, 944, 949-50, 957, 961. Brahma, is deemed to have appointed 

Bhavabhuti 243. Mana king 34; is said to have 

Bhavanatha.authorofNayaviveka550D. composed a work on the four 
Bhavapraka^na 136. purusarthas 4. 33. 

Bhavisyapurana 7, 737n, 840, 844n, Brahmacarin, heirs of 764-765; 

873,905n. ol every varna forbidden to drink 

Bheda (an upaya) 174. madya 965 ; sexual intercourse for- 

Bhide Prof. H. B. 924n. bidden to 846; two classes of 764. 

Bhikkhus, some of whom were styled | Brahmacarya, for long periods, for- 
dhammapanikas 290. i bidden in Kali age 863-64, 

Bhima 79. 172, 203, 210, 232, 937. Brahmagupta 890, 896. 

Bhisma, 79; advice of, to soldiers 58; Lrahmana, can perform Avesti as an 
had a golden tala tree as flagstaff independant sacrifice, though not 

208; performed Asvamedha, though in Rajasuya 38 ; could be senvenced 

not married 845-46, fo death, afcc. to Kautilya and 

Bhismaparva 58, 135, 203, 205, 208-9, Katyayana, in certain cases 398-99; 

211.903,905,906, 908n, 909, 912, could wield arms in danger 517; 

915, 918-920, 922. | empires and kingdoms 39; gifts 

made to a b. are inexhaustible 
treasure for the king 228 ; guilty of 
murder, theft of gold, forcible sei¬ 
zure of land wris to have his eyes 
covered over with cloth throughout 
life 397; guilty of perjury banished 
352; killing an atatayin b. not 
punishable by king 518; learned, 
was exempt from taxation 190; liable 
to pay under a decree was given 
easy instalments and not made to 
work 384 ; limited authority of king 
over 25; living in Brahmavarta, 
Kuruksetra and a few other countries 
was to be looked up to by all as 
to actions and practices 137; may 
perform Vajapeya sacrifice for 
Svarajya 65; not to stay in a city, 
but in a village abounding in water, 
fuel, ku^ 154; not to stay in the 
kingdom of a &dra 39 * offender 


Bhoja, author of Yuktikalpataru 13. 

Bhoja, see under Dandakya 52. 

Bhojakas, held Veda unauthoritative 
871. 

Bhojas, kings of Satvatas in the south 
were so called after coronation 73 ; 
mentioned in Asoka’s Rock Edicts 
65. 

Bhrgu 183, 282, 283. 

Bhujisya, meaning of 813-814. 

Bibhisana 69 

Bible 36. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of 265, 892. 

Blasphemy Act (in England ) 616n. 

.Bluntschli 20, 237. 

Bombay Agriculturists Debtors Relief 
Act 425. 

Bombay Gazetteer 102, 198, 225, 268, 
366n. 

Bombay Pleaders' Act 290. 
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not to receive corporal punishment, 
but may be banishd 396, 522, 526; 
offender can be kept confined in 
a secret place 397, 398n; was for¬ 
bidden from being a samitr or sell¬ 
ing soma plant 952 ; was forbidden 
to engage sudras as cooks in Kali 
or eat at their houses 952“-53, 958 ; 
was not to be a slave 484 ; wealth of 
heirless b. was not to escheat to the 
king but was to be given to other 
brahmanas 762. 

Brahmanabala, com, of Kathakagrhya 
880. 

Brahmanas, alone entitled to drink 
soma 952; hating, opposing and 
calumniating b. are indications of a 
man’s approaching fall 228; not 
studying or expounding Veda or not 
keeping sacred fires become equal to 
sudras 344n; punishment of death 
for b. forbidden in Kali 942 ; separat¬ 
ing from their fathers against the 
latter’s will were unfit to be invited 
at a sraddha 566-567. 

Brahmanaspati in the Rgveda 415. 

Brahmandapurana 10, 892, 895n, 896n, 
899-900. 

Brahmapurana 67, 75n, 82, 134, 135, 
228, 234, 642n, 857, 890, 892. 895n, 
896n, 923-24, 955, 966. 

Brahmasphutasiddhanta 896 n. 

Brahmasutra, (see Vedantasutra), 725n. 

Brahmayamala, a Tantra 215. 

Brahmi alphabet, origin of 306-307; 
why so called 308. 

Branding, as a punishment 403, 540 ; 
on the forehead with certain marks 
in the case of certain offences, if 
offender did not perform prayascitta 
397, 403 ; practised in Rome and 
Britain against offenders 397, 403. 

Brew, Dr. J. M. 391. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 97, 135, 162, 
176, 613n, 641n, 643, 841, 957. 

Brhad-dev^a, a work 42, 359n, 609. 

Brhadratha, last Maurya king killed by 
his senapati 86. 


Brhad-Visnu 72In. 

Brhad-Yama 534, 

Brhan-Manu 738. 752. 

Brhannaradlya-purana (see under Nara- 
diyapurana); 869, 928n. 

Brhaspati, writer on Rajadharma 2-4, 
6, 167, 178, 208, 255n; derives the 
word rajan 28; held that fighting 
should be avowed as far as possible 
173 ; is alleged to have abridged the 
work of Brahma 4 ; on land tax 191. 

Brhaspati, smrti of (on vyavahara not 
yet recovered) 121n, 156, 158, 206, 
244,258-61, 272, 273,275,277-78, 
281n, 282, 284, 286, 291, 294, 297- 
299, 303-4, 306, 308-310, 312-13, 
317, 318n,322,326,327, 331-32, 334. 
340-343, 345n, 346-348n, 352. 355, 
357-359,363,364,370,375,380,385n, 
387, 391, 393n, 396, 409-10, 417-20, 
423-25, 428-29, 431-39, 442-45, 
451-52, 456-58, 462-63, 465-469, 
471.472,474, 476-78, 480-81,483, 
488-89,491-493n,494.496,498, 501, 
503-08, 511n,513-16, 520, 522,525- 
26, 529, 531-32, 537-38, 540, 554, 
568, 572, 574-76n, 580, 584„ 586, 
587, 589, 590, 593n, 596, 598, 501, 
607, 609, 619, 621, 623-26, 632, 634, 
637, 639, 642, 644, 646, 651n, 652- 
53, 655, 702, 709. 714, 717, 720, 721, 
733, 736, 748, 752n, 754n, 760. 763, 
766, 769, 772n. 790, 799n, 800, 809, 
861, 867, 868, 882, 885, 926, 942, 
948. 

Brhaspati, smrti of, holds Manu in 
high esteem but rarely criticizes it 
also 590n. 

Brhaspati, work of (in prose) 452n, 
602n. 

Brhat-Parasara 13. 98, 170, 173, 197, 
209, 211, 391. 860. 869. 

Brhat-saihhita of Varahamihira 82, 
85, 89.122,126, 136,146n, 180,230. 
407, 897-98, 906n, 907, 916, 917, 
919n, 922. 

Brhati, com. of Prabhakara on Jai- 
mini 836n. 
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Bribe, defined 473 ; person taking b. 
or the intermediary was fined but 
not the man who offered it 473. 

Bricks, baked, required in Agnicayana 
180. 

Brothers, are heirs after parents 725 ; 
of full blood preferred to those of 
half 725. 

Brother’s son’s son, position of, as 
heir 731-32. 

Brown C. J. 122n. 

Buddha, knew 64 scripts 308 Suddho- 
dana, father of, was raja of the 
Sakyas 90; wheel of dharma of 66. 

Buddhacarita of AsVaghosa 5. 

Buddhist countries took their law of 
succession from the Manusmrti 560, 
640. 

Buddhist doctrines about monasteries, 
ahirasa, charity are not to be 
deemed to be authoritative 842-843. 

Buddhist influence, on the Mitaksara, 
examined 640-641 ; on the Daya- 
bhaga 559-560, 

Buddhist philosophy, some tenets of, 
may be useful in their own way 
839-40. 

Budhabhusana 13, 107, llOn, 117, 
163n, 184, 203n, 215, 400d. 

Biihler, Dr. 195n, 307, 486n, 605n, 
733n. 

Burden of proof, of an affirmative 
proposition is on him who asserts 
it 304 ; rules about 304 ; sahhyas 
to consider the question of 304. 

Burma, indebted to Manusmrti for its 
laws of inheritance 640-641. 

Caesar, Julius 24. 

Cakravarti, Dr, P, C. 213. 

Cakravartin 24, 66; territory of 66-67. 

Cakravartins, names of six 67 ; said to 

^ be seven in Harsacarita 67. 

Calamities; among divine c. floods are 
more devastating than fire 233 ; 
divine and human 118, 120; natural, 
are six 163;. removal of divine c. 
how effected 228, 

Cambodia 756. 


Canakya, 5. 7, 86, 120 ; killed one of 
the Nandas 86. 

Cande^ara, author of Rajanitiratna- 
kara 13. 

Candragupta, a Gupta emperor 44. 

Candragupta, a Maurya Emperor 192 ; 
abdicated in favour of his son, acc, 
to Jain tradition 102. 

Capital, (see nagaraka^ palace) 178ff; 
administration of 149, 182 ; census 
of the inhabitants of 150; ditch 
constructed round 181; gates of, 
should face south 1 ; how and where 
to be built 181; loss of, more 
serious than the loss of some 
territory 17S; may be inside a fort or 
I outside 181; officer called nagaraka 
1 to look to affairs of 149 ; position of 
j palace and offices in 181 ; rendered 
gay by players and dancers 180; 
storing of necessary commodities in 
181; temples and shrines of certain 
deities in 181. 

Caritra, meaning of 260-261, 

Caritrabandhaka 435. 

Carrier, liability of, for loss or 
deterioration of goods 479. 

Carvaka 871. 

Caste Disabilities Removal Act 547n, 
667; abrogates the rule of ancient 
Hindu law dho\x\. patita 616. 

Cattle, even princes went to enumerate 
and supervise 161; straying into 
fields 500-501; superintendent of 
148-149. 

Caturatra, a sacrifice 662n. 

Caturmasyas, seasonal sacrifices 676n, 
704n. 

Caturvargacintamani, of Hemadri 929, 

Caturvimsatimata 122n, 871. 

Caula, usages about 883. 

Cauroddharanika, an officer 168, 464, 

Ceylon, sea voyage to, frequently men¬ 
tioned in literature 937, 

Chalas, were fifty, for which the king 
could punish without a private com¬ 
plaint 266. 

Champa, a work by Dr. R. C. *Majum- 
dar 64Jln. 
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Champerty, not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu Lawyers 288. 

Chandogya Upanisad 49n, 92, 135, 
163, 167, 226, 362, 387, 613, 888. 

Chan-toon, on ' Principles of Buddhist 
Law' 641. 

Chariots, of great warriors were drawn 
by four horses and had two wheels 
205. 

Charities called 451. 

Chatterji, Dr. Bijan Raj 756, 934n. 

Child, no gift nor sale of, allowed, acc. 
to J^p. 643. 

Chowries, symbols of royalty 82. 

Chullavagga 91, 246. 

Cina, country of 53. 

Cities, ancient Indian 183 ; frequently 
mentioned in the Rgveda 179--180 ; 
gates of, were named after cities 
which faced them 180 ; of asuras 
constructed with ayas^ silver and 
gold 180. 

Civil Procedure Code (of India) 301 n, 
303n, 306, 345n, 380n, 384, 404n. 

Clergy, benefit of 398n, 

Clothes, declared impartible by Manu 
589-90. 

Codification of Hindu Law, objections 
to, considered 820-823. 

Coins, examiner of 144; fines in re¬ 
lation to 253 ; weights of Indian, 
varied at different times and in diffe¬ 
rent countries 121n. 

Colebrooke 447n, 575n, 688, 878. 

Comet, appearance of, portends im¬ 
pending calamity 916-17. 

Commander-in-chief 127; must be a 
ksatriya or a brahmana 127; quali¬ 
fications of 127. 

Commentators generally embody pre¬ 
existing customs of their countries 
.729n. 

Commerce, duties of superintendent 
of 145. 

Compact series of heirs 731. 

Concubine, right of, to maintenance 
763, 811-815. 

Confiscation, of all property as punish¬ 
ment 404; for perjury andior judges 


taking bribes 532; for rape 535; 
tools of trade or craft not to be 
seized when c. ordered 404, 

Conflict; in case of c. between two 
sruti texts, there is an option 863 ; 
in case of c. between smrtis and 
authoritative digests or commenta¬ 
ries courts have to follow latter 
599n, 753n; in case of c. between 
smrti and sistacara the latter is 
weaker acc. to Purvamimamsa 629, 
874; in case of c. between laws or 
usages governing the two partieSj 
sastra prevails 862. 

Conqueror, duties of 71; duty of, to 
place on the throne of the conquered 
country a brother, son or daughter 
of the late king 40, 231; three kinds 
of 69; should sow dissensions among 
chiefs and the people, corporations 
and their leaders 174; to respect the 
customs of the conquered country 
71, 231,859, 860. 

Contracts, ( see under ‘transactions’) ; 
analysis of the conception of c, in 
general by Sanskrit writers 411; made 
by incompetent persons are invalid 
412 ; not to be entered into with 
soldiers and king's servants 207; 
persons incompetent to enter into, 
such as minors, dependents etc. 412. 

Contract Act (Indian) 312n, 412n, 
427n, 433n, 457n, 458n, 460n, 481n. 

Coparcenary; characteristics of c. 
property acc. to Dayabhaga 561- 
562; characteristics of c. property 
acc. to Mitaksara 591-92; interest 
of members in c. property is fluctua¬ 
ting 561; is smaller than a joint 
family under the Mitaksara 591 ; not 
existing between father and son under 
the Dayabhaga 594 ; ownership of c. 
property is joint and in whole body 
of co-owners 561; starts on the 
birth of a son under the Mit,, while 
starts on father's death under 

, Dayabhaga 562, 594. 

Copperplate, grants on, were sometimes 
forged 314-315; Sohagpur inscrip- 
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tion on, is earliest on c. yet dis¬ 
covered 307. 

Corarajjuka, an officer 168, 

Coronation, materials for 73, 76; 

mantras to be recited at 73, 74; of a 
king acc. to different works 72-82 ; 
of Indra described in Aitareya 
Brahmana 73 ; of crown prince, com¬ 
mander in chief etc 79 ; of Sambhaji 
81; of Shivaji 81; part of principal 
virtuous ladies in 81 ; Puranic rites 
of 79; to be performed one year 
after the death of the previous king 
77-80. 

Corporations, administration and work 
of, 157; as tribunals 280-281 ; of 
purohitas at temples and sacred 
places 488 ; were powerful and had 
a measure of self-government 97. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I 
(on A^kan inscriptions) 60,69,94, 
100, 112n, 139, 190, 246, 390, 406. 
890, 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarumi vol. 
Ill (vide also under * Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions) 213. 

Council of ministers, consultation with, 
to be in secret 108; king or chief 
minister presided over 91; mention¬ 
ed in Awka's edicts 107. 

Countries, long lists of, in the 
Mahabharata 135 ; names of c. are 
same as those of people residing in 
them 134; mentioned in the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda 135; m. in the 
Brahmanas 135 ; m. by Panini 135n; 
m. by Mahabhasya 135n ; m. in the 
Kavyamlmamsa 136. 

Country, land of Kuruksetra, Matsyas, 
Surasenas is chosen as one’s 134; 
qualities of the soil of a good 133 ; 
same c. has sometimes two names 
135; Sanskrit words for 138 ; wealth 
^of, consits in food crops and abun¬ 
dance oLcattle 161. 

Court, house was to be decorated 
with flowers, paintings 277 ; king as 
original as well as appellate c. 268, 
270; presided over by king or chief 
129 
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justice was highest 280; some 
merchants were associated with c. 
in the task of deciding cases 275 ; 
time for holding c. 277 ; was to cal^ 
in the aid of outsiders in deciding 
certain cases 284 ; was constituted 
by the pradvivaka and the sabhyas 
274. 

Courts, civil and criminal matters tried 
in ancient India by same c. 259; 
classes of State c. 281; could be 
attended by learned men, who though 
not appointed as judges could state 
their opinions 274; dharraasthlya 
and kantaka^dhana c. 252; four 
kinds of 277; grades of 280-281; 
holidays for 277; inferior c. recogni¬ 
zed in the smrtis, 280; law and 
equity administered by same 259; 
judges of, to give unanimous deci¬ 
sion 274 ; matters within the purview 
of kantakasodhana c. 252; opinion 
of majority of judges of c. to pre¬ 
vail 275; people present (except 
learned brahmanas) were not to 
interfere by speech in work of, 274 ; 
punishment for clerks of c. for 
wrongly taking down depositions 276; 
should be established for groups of 
10, 400, 800 villages 273 ; to consider 
burden of proof after defendant’s 
reply 304, 

Court fees, fines taken from defeated 
litigants in civil disputes virtually 
were 294-295, 382 ; whether payable 
in ancient and medieval India 
294-95. 

Cow; called Anubandhya was sacri¬ 
ficed at end of Agnistoma in ancient 
days 627, 865 ; occasions on which c. 
was sacrificed in ancient India 939-40; 
sacrifice of, condemned in Kali age 
627, 865. 

Cows, owners of, not to be fined for 
loss caused by c. at times of festivals 
and sraddbas 501. 

Creditor, (see 'debts’ and ‘recovery 
of debts ’); a brahmana c. bad pri¬ 
ority over one of another caste 441; 
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duty of, to pass a receipt for part of 
debt paid 442 ; if creditor refused to 
pass a receipt on request, be Idst 
balance of debt 442 ; should tear 
off bond when whole debt paid or 
should pass a document of release 
442. 

Criminal Procedure Code (Indian) 
398n, 402n. 

Crime, ancient law of, was drastic 390; 
child under five Was not deemed to 
be guilty of crime 395 ; definition of 
386; fines came to be ordinary 
punishment for many a c. 390 ; five 
titles out of 18 are connected with 
511; law relating to, not found in 
one place in ancient works 412 ; list 
of capital crimes was much smaller 
in ancient India than in the mediae¬ 
val West 390; was also a sin in 
many cases and entailed religious 
sanctiohs 387. 

Criminals, comparatively humane treat¬ 
ment of 388n. 

Criminology, divergent views on 393. 

Crops 162; harm to, by animals stray¬ 
ing into 501; two, grown in the 
year ordinarily 500; various ways of 
raising 163. 

Cuda (tonsure), ceremony of 679n. 

Cunningham, General 121n, 122n. 

Customs (see under ‘usages’); and 
Dharma^stra works 856ff; burden 
of proof of, 970; cannot be ex¬ 
tended on grounds of analogy 
876-877; difference between usages 
and c. 826; differing c. of the 
North and South 858; enforceabi¬ 
lity of 859; essentials of valid c. 

970-71 ; instances of local 862; 
meaning of c. of country or family 
862, 863 ; must have characteristics 
of antiquity, uniformity and notoriety 
826n ; of countries, castes and fami¬ 
lies are binding if not opposed to 

'• Veda 857; once in vogue may be 
• abandoned by people 876 ; of several 
countries differed 878; of castes, 


881; strength of, in conflict with 
smrti 849-850 ; requisites of, accor¬ 
ding to Purvamimamsa writers 853- 
854, 876; c., acc. to smrtis and com¬ 
mentaries, that were opposed to Veda 
or were immoral or harmful to others 
were not to be enforced 859. 

Dagger marriages 972. 

Daftari, Dr. K. L. 903-4, 906, 912. 

Daiva, relation between human effort 
and 168-169; success depends on 
both, effort and d. 169. 

Daksa, smrti of 403, 471n, 846, 872, 
941,960,963. 

Daksinapatha, is a fourth of Bharata- 
varsa 136. 

Dambhodbhava 52, 202. 

Damdupat^ rule of, 422^424 ; rule of, 
acted upon in modern India 425. 

Dana (an updya) described 174. 

Danakhanda (of Hemadri) 154. 

Dancing girl, refered to in the Rgveda 
534. 

Danda (a king) 53n. 

Danda (an updya) 175 ; 238 ; absence 
of, leads to chaos and anarchy 238; 
if foolishly wielded recoils on the 
king’s head 26; if properly handled 
advances three purusarthas 26; im¬ 
portance of 21-22, 51; raised to the 
position of a divinity 22, 

Dandakya Bhoja, a king who perished 
through lust 32, 53n, 55. 

Dandaniti, a work of Kesava 13,264, 
265n, 403. 

Dandaniti 5 ; four objects of 6; identi¬ 
fied with Artha^stra 843n; identified 

. with rajadharma by Santiparva 5; 
meaning of 5 ; said to be the support 
of the world 6; said to have been 
produced by Sarasvati 6; was special 
concern of ksatriyas 5. 

Dandaparusya (assault) 513ff. 

Dandaviveka, a work 124n, 176n, 191,, 
243n,391n,392, 393n. 394-5, 400, 
403. 

Dandl MahadevI, a queen 40.. 
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JDasakamaracarita, 7, 45, 48', 55, 144, 
171, 203. 222, 276, 277, 390, 400, 

' 44011. 541. 936. 937. 

Daaparadhika, an officer 264. 

Da^atha, desired to make Rama 
Crown Prince with people’s approval 
29, 42 ; had eight ministers 106. 

Dasi, who is 602n, 707. 

Dasiputra 600-603. 

Date. Mr. G. T. 213. 

Dattaka son 662-699; definition of 
647 ; even Rgveda is against having 
d. s. 662; instances of, in Vedic 
Literature 662-663 ; of a widow 
held entitled by P. C. to open up a 
partition made several years before 
671 ; placed very low in the list of 
secohdary sons by several smrti 
writers 650 ; smrti texts and digests 
on 664; sutras except that of 
Vasistha and smrtis contain very 
little about 663, 

battakacandrika 644, 648n, 664-65, 

. 667n. 669, 675, 679-80. 682, 683n, 
685n, 686, 691, 696 -98n, 699; 

branded as a forgerj^ by certain 
writers 664; regarded by Privy 
Council as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665., 

Dattakamimamsa 644, 646n, 648n, 

654, 655n, 663n, 664, 666n, 667-68, 
675, 676n, 678n, 679-80, 682-84, 
686, 687n, 688,691, 696-98n, 926; 
regarded as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattanapakarma or Dattapradanika 
471-475 (see under‘gift’). • 

Dattasiddhantamanjari of Balakrsna 
649'n. 667. 

Daughter, as heir, 712-719; illegitimate 
d. does not inherit even to a sudra 
father 717; indigent married d. 
^ preferred to well-to-do married, d. 
715 ; takes a limited estate like a 

; widow except in Bombay Presidency 
716-717; unchastity no bar to 
succession of daughters (except under 
Dayabhaga) 717-718 ; unmarried, d. 


jnreferred to married d. as an heir 
715. 

Daughter-in-law , not an heir in the 
whole of India except in Bombay 717, 

Daughter's son, as heir' 719-720. 

Davids, Mr. Rhys, author of 

* Buddhist India ’ 90, 91, 123, 135, 

- 156, 159, 183, 307.484. 

Day, was divided into eight parts, in 
the 2nd of which justice was adminis^ 
tered by king 242. 

Daya, meaning of 543-44; two varieties 
of 546. 

Dayabhaga, a work, 475, 519n, 545, 
546n. 547n, 550n. 553n, 354n, 556- 
58. 560-61, 563, 567n, 569, 572n, 
573, 578, 579n,580, 581n,582, 583n, 
584, 585n. 586n, 587, 589, 592, 593n, 
594, 595n, 598, 601.602n, 606, 607n, 
nlOn. 617n, 618n, 619n, 620, 623n. 
625n, 634-37, 639, 649n, 650n.651n, 
698. 700n. 702, 703n, 705n, 706n. 
707n, 708, 710n, 712, 715-718n, 719, 
720n, 721. 725, 726, 732, 734, 736- 
38, 740n, 741-43, 745-47, 749, 753, 
760, 762, 764, 766, 768, 771n. 772, 
772n, 773. 774n, 775. 777n, 778, 
781, 784n, 785, 787n, 790n. 791n. 
792n, 793, 798, 799, 809n. 

Dayabhaga ( see ander * doctrine of 
spiritual benefit ' sapinda ’); differ¬ 
ence between the Mitaksara and 
D. 558-559 ; holds that ownership 
arises on the death of the previous 
owner 547; obliterates distinction 
between gotrajas and bandhus made 
by Yajnavalkya 742-43 ; origin of 
peculiar doctrines of 559-560 ; out¬ 
standing works under D. School 544; 
school named after D. is predominant 
in Bengal 544 ; school, not affected 
by the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
Amendment Act 749. 

Dayabhaga (partition of wealth) 543ff; 
pattition and inheritance are maia 
topics under 544, 

Payakraoiasapgraha 544, 798, 
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Diyatattva 544, 546n, 553n, 556, 558, 
561,567n, 568n. 572n, 575n,581a. 
592n, 609n, 610n, 620n, 654n, 637n, 

. 700n. 70ln. 733, 738n. 739, 745n, 
747n, 760, 777, 779n. 781. 

Death; all persons except brahmanas 
could be condemned to sentence of, 
for certain grave offences 400 ; argu¬ 
ments against sentence of 399; as 
expiation for grave sins forbidden to 
brahmanas in Kali age 942; day of* 
collection of bones after 951; gene¬ 
ral rule that one (except a brah- 
mana) who causes death by violence 
should be sentenced to 526; in¬ 
fighting for the protection of cows 
and brahmanas is specially commen¬ 
ded 58; in protecting property of 
brahmanas led to heaven 1; in vari¬ 
ous modes as punishment 256, 400; 
no punishment for accidental d. 58; 
no sentence of d. for crimes due to 
negligence 526; punishment of, not 
inflicted on women and brahmanas 
in early British rule 397; punish¬ 
ment of, for murdering a man, for 
abducting human beings, women 
or for theft of jewels or for rape, 
sexual intercourse with a woman of 
higher caste 256, 401, 522, 526, 532 ; 
sentence of, to be avoided even in 
great offences 399-400 ; sentence of, 
for a woman guilty of poisoning, 
incendiarism, attempt to kill her 
husband, elders or child 401. 

Debts, (see under ‘damdupat’, 'reco- 
very of debts’); distinction between 
antecedent debts and other debts of 
father drawn by P. C, has no basis 
in the texts 450; father, husband 
and wife are not bound to pay res¬ 
pectively son’s, wife’s or husband’s 
personal d. 451 ; five classes of, 
acc. to Anu^sanaparva 416; four d. 
owed by alt men, acc. to ^diparva 
416; grandson’s and great-grandson’s 
liability to pay ancestor’s d, 443-444; 
grounds on which liability to pay 
another’s d* arose 442 ; idea of three 


tVol. 

d, owed to gods, pitrs and sages 
414-416 ; idea of liability to pay off 
one’s d. was developed even in very 
ancient times 414 ; incurred for the 
purposes of the family by anyone 
such as a son, brother, wife, slave 
were payable by the head of the 
family 451 ; modern law about liabi¬ 
lity of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons to pay d. 444-446; must 
be paid by him who lakes the wealth 
or widow of the deceased 443, 448* 
449, 453 ; no basis for distinction 
between secured and unsecured debts 
of father in smrtis 449-450 *. non-, 
payment of, was believed to lead to 
being born as a slave or a beast in 
the creditor’s house 416-417 ; order 
in which persons were liable to pay 
another’s d. 452-454 ; owed to the 
Crown or learned brahmana have 
precedence over all other 441-442 ; 
propositions about son’s liability to 
pay father’s 444-445 ; sale of de¬ 
btor’s property for recovery of 441 ; 
sanctity of monetary d. arose from 
the obligatory nature of d, owed to 
gods, manes and sages 416 ; son’s 
liability to pay father's suretyship 
debts 447 son not liable to pay 
illegal, immoral or avyavaharika 
debts of father 446-448 ; son’s liabi* 
lity to pay father’s d. during latter’s 
lifetime 445-446 ; son’s pious duty 
to pay off father’s debts even if he 
received no property 417,442-443, 
445 ; time when d. must be returned 
425. 

'Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act; 
adopts the rule of damdupat for all 
agriculturists, whether Hindus or 
not 425. 

Decision (see ’judge’, ’law-suit’) ; by 
caritra 260-261; by dhartna illus¬ 
trated 260 ; by oaths and ordeals 
when no witnesses available 358 ; 
by royal command 261; by vyava~ 
hdra^ explained 260 ; four modes of 
arriving at 260-262 ; is noi 9.pada 
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of a !aw-su!t. acc. to some 379 ; 
parties were asked to leave court 
when chief justice and sabhyas were 
considering the d. to be given 379 ; 
precedents employed in arriving at 
380 ; presumptions as means of 355- 
356; should not be arrived at by 
mere reliance on ^stra or texts but 
should also be based on reason and 
equity 259, 357 ; usages as means 
of 260-261 ; was based on eight 
sources 379 ; when unjust d. given, 
one quarter of the sin falls on each 
out of the litigant, witnesses, judge 
and king 276. 

Decree (see 'brahmana’, 'judgment ’) ; 
different ways of executing a 383- 
384 ; for satisfaction of a d., a poor 
debtor (except a brahmana) was 
made to work for creditor 384 ; when 
debtor was sent to jail in execution 

< of a 384. 

Defamation, truth of implication in, 
did not aflford protection 512. 

Defendant; cannot raise a counter 
claim in some cases 302 ; cases in 
which d. must make a reply at once 
296 ; characteristics of a good reply 
of d. 300 ; fines against d. for not 
being ready with his defence 296 ; 
not giving a reply even after time 
is allowed may be declared to be 
defeated 302 ; rules about adjourn¬ 
ment granted to 296 ; rules about 
putting under restraint the d, 290- 
291; rules about summoning a d. 
286-287 ; was to reply in writing to 
the plaint 300. 

Delay, in the disposal of law suits 296. 

Democracies, of Oxydrakoi, Malloi, 
Siboi and others referred to by Greek 
writers 90. 

Democracy, true, did not exist even in 

^ Greece or other countries of the 
West, *15. 20, 93. 

Dependents, what persons are 412. 

Deposit (see under ‘fine’, * interest’) 
454-458 ; care required as to a d. 
is same as that in a pledge 456; 


differs from pledge or mortgage 455 ; 
duty of person holding a d. 456 ; if 
d. not returned on demand, loss of 
it falls on holder who is also liable 
to be fined 457 : must be returned 
in same condition and to the deposi¬ 
tor himself and not to his co-owner 
456 ; person accepting a d. is estop¬ 
ped from recognizing the title of any 
one except the depositor 457 ; return 
of, to whom to be made 456-57 ; 
rules about, extended to other bail¬ 
ments 458-459 ; srartis extol the 
undertaking to accept a deposit 455. 

De.^, extent of a d. varied 138; gover¬ 
nor of, was called rastrapati or ras- 
triya 138, 

Deshraukhi vatan 631. 

Deshpande vatan 631. 

Deuteronomy 389n. 

r 

Devabhuti, a Suhga king, was killed 
by his minister 86. 

Devadasis, that had stopped temple 
service, were given work by superin^ 
tendent of weaving 146. 

Devala, smrti of 553, 556, 6l0n, 614, 
617, 620, 626, 632n, 644, 649, 650n, 
651n, 702, 763,777,787.791. 860, 
873, 943, 948-49, 951, 956, 960. 

Devapala, com. on Kathakagrhya 880, 

Devapi, story of 41-42, 608-609. 

Devarata 715. 

Devasvamin 679, 715, 779. 

Devipurana 181, 234, 910n, 911. 

Dhammapada 185n. 

Dhammathats, Burmese Law books 
641n. 

Dhanurveda 49, 179, 215. 

Dhanus, as measure of length 500n. 

Dharana, a silver coin 122. 

Dharesvara, an author on dharmasastra 
549, 557, 704n, 705 715, 733 ; held 
the view that ownership is known 
from »stra alone 549; held the view 
that the allotment of a special share 
to the eldest son was given up. by 
people 628. 

Dharma, meaning of, in partition 572. 
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Pharma, aids to the understanding of 
827; d. and truth are identical 97, 
260 ; flourished in perfection in Krta 
age and declined progressively in the 
succeeding yugas 244, 890-91; idea 
of, took the place of the conception 
of rta 244 ; intances of the trans¬ 
gression of d. by ancient heroes and 
sages 845-849; is more powerful 
than the mightiest 97 ; observance 
of, was the great social and political 
ideal in India 97 ; parisad, final 
authority in matters of 101; sources 
of 825’-827, 863 ; usages as source of 
825-827, 863 ; was the supreme 

power in the State and was above 
the king 241. 

Dharmadhikaranika or—dhikaranin, 

qualifications of 126. 

Dharmsidhyaksa, exercised the same 
functions as Purohita did in ancient 
India 126. 

Dharmadvaitanirnaya 122n, 878, 944n 

Dharmas, differ in different yugas 627 
628, 869; should not be practised 
even though sanctioned by ^stra, if 
condemned by people 628-629, 869. 

Dbarma^stra, and customs 856ff; illus¬ 
trations of conflict between Artha. 
^stra and D. 9; in case of conflict 
of D. with practices or secular 
matters, king to decide acc. to D. 9; 
relation of, to Artha^stra 8-9, 868 ; 
was called smrti 10 ; writers on, had 
a low estimate of human nature 238; 
writers on, insisted that Dharma 
was king of kings 176. 

Dharmasindhu, a work 615, 669, 675, 
679, 688-89, 692, 695-97, 739, 759, 
877, 930. 940, 945, 947, 954. 

Dharmastha (judge) 273 ; should 
possess the qualifications and status 
of an amatya 273. 

Dharmasutras, authority of 853. 

Dhrtarastra 10 ; did not succeed to the 
kingdom because of blindness 43, 
609; performed sacrifices though 
blind 846; recovered sight for a time 
through the favour of Vyasa 847. 


Dice, made of vibhidaka wood; 541; 
playing with, in Rajasuya sacrifice 
541. 

Dickens 60. 

Didda, a notorious Kashmir queen 40, 

Digests, grouped into classes by pro¬ 
vinces 8^78. 

Dighanikaya 135. 

Digvijaya 69; description of 68; of 
Harsa 229-230 ; of Raghu 230. 

Dikshit, Mr. Sh. B. 896n, 902, 915. 

Pikshitar, Prof. V. R. 120, 213, 254n, 
407. 

Diksita, a predecessor of Jimutavahana 
715. 

Dinara, of goldi silver and copper 120, 
122n; value of 122n ; was a 
synonym of niska 121n; was also 
called suvarna 121n. 

Diodorus 103. 

Dipakalika 247n, 344n, 370, 383n, 

540n, 553n. 554n, 575n. 580, 597n, 
614n, 764n,774n, 793, 856n, 882n. 

Dirghacarayana 2. 

Dirghatamas, story of 361, 

Discipline (vinaya) 51-52; based 
upon danda 51; is of two kinds 51 ; 
to be attempted by giving up six 
evil tendencies 52. 

District, officer over, was helped by a 
board of advisers 141. 

Divodasa, given as a son to 
Vadhryasva 415. 

Divorce 537. 

Divya (see under 'ordeals’); definition 
of 363. 

Divyatattva of Raghunandana 362-63, 
367n, 370n, 378n. 

Divya vadana 102, 116. 

Doctrine, of spiritual benefit, acc. to 
the Dayabhaga 737-741; of spiritual 
benefit illustrated by diagrams 744- 
745; propositions as to d. of 
spiritual benefit 740-741; unjust to 
the claims of women as heirs 746. 

Document 308-316; can be supersed¬ 
ed only by another d. 312; classifi* 
cation of 309; conflict,of documents 
of various grades 313; custody of^. tq 
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be explained 313 ; executed by 
Ordinary people need not be in 
correct Sanskrit 309 ; fabricators of 
d. deceive women, children and 
ignorant people 314; genuineness of, 
how established 314 ; held invalid 
when executed by certain persons 
312; is an indubitable and superior 
means of proof 308, 312 ; latent 
defects of, must be pointed out 
by disputant 'when produced 315; 
loses validity in certain circumstan¬ 
ces 315 ; marked with royal seal, 
presumed to be genuine 314; 
minimum number of witnesses re¬ 
quired on 312 ; oral evidence to con¬ 
tradict a d. not allowed 312; require¬ 
ments of a valid 311-312 ; sentence 
of death for fabricating a private or 
public d. 315 ; secondary evidence 
of the contents of, when allowed 313; 
when even avoidable d. ceased to be 
so 315, 

Dramma 122n, 

Draupadi, strange explanation of the 
story of D. being the wife of five 
brothers 847. 

Dravida, works of authority in D, school 
of Hindu law 545. 

Dreams, portending good or evil 226. 

Drinking, is worse than sexual vice in 
the case of a king 233. 

Drona, commander of the Kauravas 
79, 204. 

Drona ( a measure of corn ) differed for 
various purposes 146n. 

Dronaparva 6, 8, 79, 127, 131, 134-35, 
168, 205-6, 208-9, 211, 214, 232, 
643n, 845, 898, 904, 914. 

Durga (a fort or capital) 178ff. 

Durga 368. 

Duryodhana 203, 210; perished through 
conceit 52. 

^ Dustaritu, a king, was expelled from 
his kingdom 26. 

Duta (ambassador or messenger) 127- 
129 ; duties of 128 ; person of, not 
to be harmed 127, 129,209 ; quali¬ 
ties of 127-128 ; three kinds of 128 ; 


to be distinguished from a spy 129 ; 
to be sent after a line of policy is 
settled 128. 

Dvadasaha, sacrifice, gave seniority to 
Indra 41. 

Dvaipayana 53. 

Dvaitanirnaya (same as Dharmadvaita- 

. nirnaya) 683, 878. 

Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Dvipas, seven 134 ; said to be thirteen 
and 18 also 134. 

Dvyamusyayana, adoption of a boy 
as 685-687; ksetraja son was so 
called by Mit. and some others 659 ; 
succession to, by both mothers 723- 

' 724. 

Dyuta (gambling) defined 538. 

Earnest, what becomes of, if sale goes 
off through the fault of the vendor 
or purchaser 491. 

Easements, as to doors, windows &c. 507 

Easements Act, Indian 507n. 

Edgerton, Prof. 7. 

Education, expense on 164-165, 

Egypt, usury condemned in ancient 
425n. 

Ekavrsa, a hymn 76. 

Ekoddista, a sraddha 737. 

Eldest, rights of e. son or daughter 
jealously guarded in Vedic age 41 ; 
son sometimes got all wealth of his 
father 41 ; son was passed over if 
he suffered from mental or physical 
defect 43 ; to pass over the e. son 
or daughter in marriage or succession 
was held to be a grave sin 42. 

Elephants, dp not figure much in the 
fighting described in the Maha- 
bharata 203 ; if not well trained 
cause loss of life to their own side 
203n ; lights to be waved before, at 
certain times 230 ; monopoly of 
kings in 197 ; superintendent of 149; 
training and medical treatment of 
149 ; victory depended upon e. in 
ancient India 203. 

Elphinstone, author of ' History of 
India ’ 203n. 397. 
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Emperor, distinction between e. and 
king made in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana 65 ; idea of, in the Vedic 
Literature 64-65 ; supreme e. did 
not generally hanker after territory 
so much as after admission of 
superior prowess 68. 

Emperors, long lists of, in the Brah- 
manas, Mahabharata and other works 
66-67 ; titles of 69-70. 

Enmity, of five kinds 225, 

Epigraphia Carnatica 377. 

Epigraphia Indica 17, 24, 30, 39-40, 
44-5, 49, 66. 69-71, 76n. 105, ll3n, 
115, 116n. 117, 122n. 124n. 125-26, 
135, 138-39, 142-43, 150, 153n. 
154-56, 159n, 162, 164, 168, 172, 
182, 194-197. 201, 246, 260. 264, 
280-81,283,308, 315, 366n, 376n, 
377n, 393n,406,422,439,496,500n, 
506, 575n. 724, 848n, 881, 890n. 
896n, 898, 905n, 932, 934, 962. 

Evidence (see * means of proof ’ ) ; 
circumstantial 356-57 ; exceptions 
to the exclusion of hearsay 331 ; 
rules about late production of 349- 
50 ; taken on commission 331 ; what 
is hearsay 330. 

Evidence Act (Indian) 313n, 314, 
331n,340n.341n,349n. 355n, 457, 
656n. 

Exceptions, are to be limited to the 
matters expressly stated and are not 
to be extended by analogy 672, 796n. 

Exchange, if inequitable may be res¬ 
cinded 493 ; rules about sales apply 
to 494. • . 

Exclusion; both males and females may 
be liable to e. from inheritance 62 ; 
grounds of e. from inheritance and 
partition 608-616 ; Hindu Inherit¬ 
ance Disabilities Removal Act 
abrogates most grounds of 611 ; 
persons liable to e. cannot adopt, 

, but may marry 617; persons liable 
to e. must be maintained 611, 617 ; 
sons of persons liable to e. take a 
share if they are free from defects 


611, 617; wives and daughters of 

, persons liable to e. are entitled to 
maintenance 617. 

Expense on education in the first 
decades of British rule 165. 

Experts, opinions of, to be taken 284. 

Expiation, secret, for grave sins, forbid¬ 
den in Kali 944-45. 

Ezekiel 42 5n. 

Fa—Hien 50, 91, 183, 390. 

Falsehood, penance for telling an 
allowed f. in a judicial trial 353 ; 
when allowed 353-354. 

Family, customs of 883. 

Famines, measures to be taken against 
163; references to ancient and 
medieval 163-164. 

Fate, cannot accomplish anything 
without human effort 170. 

Father, could once make unequal dis¬ 
tribution of estate among sons 623 ; 
has the power to separate his sons 
from himself and from among them¬ 
selves 592, 622; partition made by f. 
if unequal could be set aside acc. 
to medieval works 623 ; position of, 
as heir to his deceased son 721-22 ; 
some smrtis allowed two shares to f. 
at partition with sons 625. 

Fausboll 50. 91, 934. 

Fees, distribution of, among sacrificial 
priests 469-470. 

Ferries, charges at 193 ; persons that 
were given free passes to use 193. 

Fick, 36, 158, 190, 268, 399. 

Fields, duty of owners of, to construct 
a high paling or hedge 500; mean¬ 
ing of texts that forbid division of 
586-587 ; rules about f. taken for 
cultivation on rent but not cultivated 
510. 

Figgis, Mr. J. N., author of * Divine 
right of kings ’ 35. 

Finder, of lost articles, rules applicable 
to 462. 

Fines (seeunder * brahmana ’, * punish¬ 
ment ’); against artisans, carpen¬ 
ters, ^tailors causing unreasonable 
delay 252 ; against goldsmiths pur- 
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chasing gold from menials or slaves 
253 ; against washermen for negli¬ 
gent washing or disposal of clothes 
252; against traders using false 
weights and measures or adulterat¬ 
ing grains, oils etc. or raising prices 
beyond those fixed by officers 352 ; 
discrimination in matters of f. based 
on caste ceased to be enforced from 
about 12th century 512 ; divergent 
views about the metal in which they 
were to be paid 393n; either fixed or 
variable 3 93; for giving false evidence 
352 ; for manufacturing counterfeit 
coins or passing them off 253; for non- 
appearance in court though summon¬ 
ed and able to come 287 ; for not re¬ 
turning a deposit when demanded or 
demanding a deposit when not made 
458; for theft 522 ; had to be paid 
by parties defeated in suits 382; 
half of the prescribed f. awarded if 
accused promised not to commit 
offence again 513; higher f. for 
thieves of higher castes 522 ; not 
imposed upon brahmanas, if they 
were first offenders and learned and 
of good family 398n ; not to be taken 
by king from men of lowest castes 
such as Candilas 514 ; oldest refer¬ 
ence to f. for assault 515; ranged from 
a kakini to confiscation of all wealth 
393; rates of f. paid by litigants 382; 
recovered from those guilty of maha- 
patakas were not to be taken by king 
but were to be offered to Varuna or 
distributed among learned brah¬ 
manas 407; three kinds of fixed f. 
393-94 ; were deemed to be lesser 
than corporal punishment 394; 
were to be paid in copper panas, 
when no metal mentioned 394. 

Fire-arms, whether known in ancient 
India 243-214. 

Fleet, Dr. 102, 139, 140n, 315, 925n. 

Flesh-eating, condemned in Kali 944- 
45. 

Food, taking of, in the same plate with 
wife, forbidden 858n. 
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Forests, superintendent of the produce 
of 145. 

Forts, are meant for safety of the king, 
the people and the treasury 178; 
kinds of 178-179. 

Fraud, vitiates all transactions 312n, 

Freedom individual and national, 
happiness lies in 102, 237. 

Gadre, Mr. A. S. 196n. 

Gadyanaka, of gold and silver 122n. 

Gagabhatta, officiated at Shivaji’s 
coronation 35. 

Gains of learning 581n; Ap. and 
Baud, ^ay nothing about 581 ; defi¬ 
nition of, acc. to Katyayana 583 ; 
Gautama on 581; law about, now 
settled by Hindu Gains of I.earning 
Act 585 ; meaning of the words in 
Yij. ‘ acquired without detriment to 
paternal estate ' 582; propositions 
established by case law as to 584; 
Vasistha gave two shares t'^ the 
acquirer 581; were partible if learn¬ 
ing was acquired at family expense 
or from the father or elder brother 
582. 

Gains of Learning Act (Hindu) 674. 

Gambling, 538-542; condemned by 
Brahmapurana 542; in disputes 
about, the keeper of g. house is the 
final authority or gamblers appointed 
by king 540; is one of the most 
ancient vices 541 ; Manu’s uncom¬ 
promising attitude to 538 ; special 
cause of dissensions among sahghas 
233 ; those who engaged in secret 
gambling were liable to punishment 
540 ; worst of vices in a king 55, 233; 
Yajnavalkya, Kautilya and others 
allowed g. under restrictions and as 
a source of revenue 538-539. 

Gana, meaning of 281. 

Ganapatideva, a Kakatiya king, issued 
a charter of security for sailors 194. 

Ganarajya (republic) 87; internal dis¬ 
sensions are the root of the ruin of 
87. 

Gandhara, country of 135. 

Gandharvaveda 49. 


130 
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Ganges, throwing bones of cremated 
body into 951. 

Ganika, devolution of wealth of 148 ; 
duties of 148 ; qualifications of 148 ; 
salary of 148 ; was a vesya who was 
honoured for her accomplishments 
148n. 

Gargasambita 892, 896, 919n. 

Garudapurana 13, 160-161, 892, 962. 

Gathasaptasati 154. 

Gatplal, Pandit 825n. 

Gaurasiras, expounder of rajadharma 
2. 4. 

Gautama 17n, 553, 557. 

Gautama, dharmasutra of 3,19, 21,23, 
25, 36n, 37, 45-6, 49, 56, 59, 66. 
97-8, 100, 117, 119, 165. 167, 175, 
185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 209, 
211,212.244-46.250-51, 270. 272, 
275, 284, 296, 307, 317, 320, 327, 
330-33, 336, 343-44, 348n, 353, 389, 
391-92, 395-97, 401-4, 409, 418-20, 
422-23,425,428-29, 433. 435, 443, 
446, 460, 474n. 482, 484, 494n, 501, 
515,517,522-23,527-28, 535, 548, 
551,566-68.571.573-74, 578, 581, 
585, 588, 589n, 595, 598, 601, 607- 
lOn, 612n, 613, 614-15, 617-18, 625, 
627. 644, 646, 648, 649n, 650, 658, 
690n, 702-704n, 706, 712, 715,^54n, 
762, 765-66, 772, 776n, 781, 789, 
793, 808, 815, 819n, 825, 827, 845, 
848,857, 863, 871, 874, 875, 880, 
881, 883-84, 889, 932, 940-44, 946- 
47,952-55,958,965. 

Gautamadharmasutra, specially studied 

t _ 

by Samavedins 853. 

Gaya, tax on performance of sraddha 
at 198. 

Gayatri, a mantra 76. 

Geography, Pauranic 134-135, 935. 

Gharpure, Mr. J. R. 197n. 509n, 778, 
804n. 

Ghatasphota, for patita women 807; 
for those guilty of high treason 61 On; 
for those guilty of grave sins 615. 

Ghatotkaca 205, 214. 

Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. 16, 32. 

Ghotakamukha, an author 2., 


[ Vol. 

Gift, by stinting one’s family or ser¬ 
vants condemned 472; certain objects 
cannot be the subject of, because of 
want of owneiship or because of 
prohibition 471 ; eight things that 
cannot be the subject of 471 ; how 
acceptance of g. may be made 474 ; 
ingredients of a 474-475 ; not deli¬ 
vering what is promised as a g. or 
resuming a g. led to other w'orldly 
consequences 473 ; of land looked 
upon with disfavour in ancient India 
496 ; of only house forbidden 472n ; 
promised to a brahmana or for a 
religious purpose should be enforced 
by king and fine awarded 474 ; pro¬ 
mised to an irreligious man need not 
be carried out 474; resiling from 
promise of gift of all property when 
allowed 473 ; seven kinds of g., that 
cannot be resumed 472; sixteen kinds 
of invalid g. 472 ; that may be set 
aside by donor himself on account 
of incapacity due to minority, lunacy 
&c. 472-73 ; what may be subject 
of 472. 

Gobhila, smrti of 870, 953, 956. 

Gobhilagrhyasutra, 940; specially studi¬ 
ed by Samavedins 853. 

Gocarma, a certain extent of land 432. 

Code, Mr. P. K. 849. 

Golaka, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 

Gold, superintendent of 144-145 ; 
value of, in relation to silver 121n. 

Goldstiickor, on ‘ Panini ’ 306. 

Gopa, an officer who looked after five 
or ten villages and kept a register of 
the number of cultivators, traders, 
animals &c. 143. 

Gopagiri (Gwalior) 159. 

Gopala, founder of Pala dynasty in 
Bengal was elected a king 30; was 
a sudra 39. 

Gopalan, author of ‘ History of Palla- 
vas’155. 

Gopatha Brahmana 135, 565, 888; on 
coronation 74-75. 

Gorer, G. on ‘ Bali and Angkor ’ 934n. 

Gosava or gomedha 940 
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Got 285. 

Gotrajas, as heirs 732-752; are either 
sapindas or samanodakas 752; mean¬ 
ing of, acc. to the Mit 748 ; pecu¬ 
liar meaning ascribed to the word g. 
by Dayabhaga 741-742; three views 
as to preference among 750-751 ; 
widows of male g. as heirs 751-52. 

Government, (see under ‘king’, ‘pro¬ 
vince ‘ ruler ’) ; function of, did 
not end with the keeping of peace 
and order 59. 

Govindaraja, commentator of Manu 
730, 875; commentator of Ramayana 
112. 719. 

Grama, meaning of 140n, 153, 182n. 

Gramani and Gramakuta, see under 
‘ Headman of village *. 

Grandmother, paternal, as heir 727- 
728, 731 ; when entitled to a share ( 
at a partition 607-8. 

Grant Duffs’ ‘History of the Marathas’ 
106, 156, 164. 

Grants, mention the exemption from 
taxation that went with them 195; 
of land called ‘ yogaksema ’ 588n ; of 
land could be made only by the king 
and not by a district officer 139. 

Great Bear, constellation of, was sup¬ 
posed to stay in one naksatra for a 
hundred years 897. 

Grhastharatnakara 354, 420n, 525n, 

' 614n. 

Grhyasutras, authority of 853. 

Groups, committee of two or more 
were to look after business of 488; 
conventions of such g. as guilds, 
naigamas, heretics were enforced by 
king 487 ; member of g. who goes 
against heads of g. was liable to 
punishment 489 ; rights and liabili¬ 
ties of members of 488-489 ; what¬ 
ever is gained by one or by heads of 
g. on the business of g. belongs to 
489. 

Guardian, deities of quarters 368. 

Guardian and Wards Act (Indian) 461. 

Qrdhaja son, defined 647, 660. 


Guilds (see under ‘groups’ ) ; adminis¬ 
tration and compacts made by 157 ; 
eighteen, in Buddhist times 159; 
had power to condemn those who 
broke their conventions and to ex¬ 
communicate them 157 ; of ksatriyas 
in Kambhoja and Surastra and of 
workmen 158; rules about partner¬ 
ship apply to 481 ; usages and con¬ 
ventions of, were upheld by king in 
certain circumstances 158, 487. 

Gunas, definitions of, 223; proper em¬ 
ployment of, leads to peace and 
exertion 217; six 217, 223; sub¬ 
divisions of the several 224-225; 
theoi v ct mandala brought in relation 
to the doctrine of 222-223. 

Gupta dynasty 902. 

Gupta Empire, administrative system 
of 14i-142 ; provincial administra¬ 
tion under 150. 

Gupta Inscriptions 44, 45, 49, 68, 70, 
72,108,115, 117, 122n, 124n, 159, 
202.213n, 264. 281, 506, 890. 924n, 
925n. 

Guru, payment of fees to 958. 

Halahala, poison drunk by Siva 372n. 

Halayudha 568n, 588n, 589n, 636, 784n. 

Hamlet 296. 

Hammurabi, code of 389n. 

Happiness, individual and national, lies 
in freedom 102. 

Haradatta, commentator of Gaut. Dh. 
S., Ap. Dh. S., and Asv. gr. 48, 60, 
98,121n,192, 344,387n,395n,419n, 
428n. 433n, 460, 527n. 572n, 573- 
74, 578, 581n, 585n, 595n, 644, 646, 
649n, 650n, 702-3, 712, 754n, 790n, 
793, 825. 856n, 864n, 879, 880, 942, 
953, 955, 957. 

Harappa, excavations at 307. 

Harbours, charges on ships calling at 
193 ; confiscation when foreign boats 
are driven to 193 ; to be guarded by 
king 193. 

Harihara 508n. 

Hariscandra, purchased Sunhsepa 660, 

Harita, (versified) smrti of 150n, 247n.' 
259n, 263, 276-78,' 285, 304, 312, 
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420n. 436. 473. 494. 524. 536. 569, 
58111. 651,652n. 764n, 856, 885. 947. 

Harlta (prose) 616. 625 . 644 , 646, 
82511. . 

Harivam^ 39. 40, 214. 892, 895n. 

Harsa, king of Kashmir, plundered 
many temples 188n. 

Harsa, king of Kanoj 67, 69; consoled 
by his dying father 63 ; elected as a 
king by the people 31; gave all in 
charity once every five years 164 ; 
preparations on digvijaya of 229 ; 
vast armies of 204. 

Harsacarita 63, 67, 69, 85, 108, 115, 
182, 206, 229, 390. 

Hart, Dr. 295, 407. 

Hasta (cubit) measure of various lengths 
for various purposes 146n. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
49. 60. 66, 69. 94. 135. 162, 172, 
195, 246. 

Headman of village, (see under * vil¬ 
lage ’); came to be appointed by king 
alone and office of. hereditary 154; 
could inflict fines 155 ; food of, for¬ 
bidden to brahmanas 154 ; great in¬ 
fluence of 154; had many appella¬ 
tions 154; love adventures of the 
son of 154. 

Heaven, as the reward for all soldiers 
killed in battle 57, 58; as the reward 
for ascetic endowed with yoga 58; as 
the reward of kings who die fighting 
57. 

Hebrew, ancient code 389n. 

Heirs ( see under inheritance). 

Heirship, principles of spiritual benefit 
and blood relationship in determin¬ 
ing 734-736. 

Hemadri r22n, 146n, 154, 610n, 928n, 
929. 931n. 

Heracles 901-902. 

Herdsman, duty of 497^498; liabili¬ 
ties of 498-500; not liable in certain 
ca^s when cattle stray into a field 
500; wages of 498. 

Heretical, sects 834 ; treatment of, in 

* ancient India 883 ; works of, not 
. authoritative, even though they agree 
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in some matters with the Veda 834- 
835, 870-71; usages of, were tolera¬ 
ted by the king up to a certain ex¬ 
tent 871. 881-82. 

Heretics, are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as autho¬ 
ritative 487; conventions of, were 
to be enforced by king in certain 
cases 487. 

Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 676. 

Himalaya, regions of, had immense 
rainfall 147. 

Hindu family, is presumed to be joint 
in food, worship and estate 638. 

Hindu Gains of Learning Act *585. 

Hindu Heirs Relief Act (Bombay) 445, 
453. 

Hindu Inheritance (Disabilities Re¬ 
moval Act) 611. 

Hindu Law, codification of 820-824, 

Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend¬ 
ment Act) 749, 

Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act 707, 
724. 

Hindu Women’s Rights to property 
Act (XVIII of 1937) 604, 700, 752, 
806. 

Hiouen Chwang or Thsang 30,40,143n^ 
268, 924n. 

Hiranyakesin 214 ; grhyasutra of 685n. 

Hiring entered into three titles of 
law 476. 

History of Dharmasastra, vol. I. 305n, 
871. 

History of DharmaSstra, vol. II, 3, 7, 
9. 25-26, 28-29, 39, 41, 47n, 49-50. 
59,61,68, 70-71, 73-75n, 97,101, 
104,112, 117, 124n, 134, 137,145n. 
146n, 148,159, 164, 175, 189n, 194. 
196,'202, 234, 240, 310, 333n, 334n, 
367n, 398n, 401, 402n, 408n,411, 
416,425n, 453. 471n, 472.474-75, 
481,483-84, 487, 495-96, 500n,508n, 
517, 534-37, 541. 546, 550n. 564, 
■ 588, 599, 603n, 609n, 613, 615, 618n, 
624n. 626n, 627n, 641, 643, 653. 659, 
661, 675n, 679n, 682n, 687-89n, 

703n. 704n, 713, 734, 757. 765, 776n, 
806, 807, 824. 828n, 830 d, 832# 
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836n, 842n, 844n, 84^48n. 856n. 
857n, 858n. 865. 874, 876n. 877. 
883. 885, 926n, 931-32. 937-41, 945, 
948-50, 952, 958-59, 961-62, 966. 
971. 

Holakadhikarana 851-52. 

Holdsworth, author of ' History of 
English Law ’ 296. 

Holika festival 844n, 851. 

Hopkins 126, l73, 180, 190, 213, 229n. 

Horses, countries from which good 
breeds of h. came 149, 206, 232; 
lights to be waved before 230 ; sale 
of, forbidden 848; superintendent 
of 149. 

House, partition of, not allowed by 
some writers 586-87. 

Human sacrifice, symbolical 961-62. 

Hunting, benefits of 54; defects of 
54-55. 

Husband (see ‘ wife ’); and wife enjoy 
together the rewards of religious 
acts 603n, 738; duties of h. and 
wife 536-537; first duty of h, to 
keep wife dependent and under con¬ 
trol 536; not liable to pay wife’s 
debts except in some cases 451-52; 
must try to deserve wife’s regard 
and love and must honour her 537. 

Huviska 24, 70. 

Hypothecation, without possession 
419n, 431. 

Ideal, the great social and political i. 
was the observance of dharma 97 ; 
belief in i. perfection in the dim 
past and the distant future 885-86. 

Illegitimate daughter, of even a sudra, 
is not entitled to inherit or to main¬ 
tenance 602, 810. 

Illegitimate son (see under 'main¬ 
tenance’) 601-603; from adasior 
concubine born to a dvija is not 
entitled to a share on partition or to 
inherit, but got Only maintenance 

^ 601,809: of adulterous intercourse 
is entitled to maintenance 602n, 809; 
of sudra from a brahmana woman is 
not entitled to inherit to his father 
603 ; of sudra from a dasT may take 


a share in father’s property if the 
father so chooses 601; rights of a 
sudra's i. s. after his father's death 
601-602, 809. 

Images, weeping and dancing of, as bad 
omens 227. 

Impalement as punishment for theft of 
horses and elephants 522. 

Impartible property (vide under * pro¬ 
perty ’) 631; house and land said by 
some to be impartible 586-587; 
illustrations of 585-590. 

Impotent person, could marry and 
have a ksetraja son 617n; fourteen 
kinds of 617n; signs of 617n. 

Incest, sexual intercourse with certain 
relatives was held to be 533. 

Income-tax levied on interest 192. 

Independent; three persons are i. viz. 
the king, the vedic teacher and the 
head of the house in his house 413. 

India. a certain unity of religious and 
philosophical doctrines, literary 
forms and ideals existed in ancient 
and medieval 136; divided into five 
parts in Aitareya Brahmana 135; 
divided into two parts 135 ; no sen¬ 
timent of nationhood in ancient and 
medieval 136-137. 

Indian Antiquary 102, 138, 140n, 154, 
168, 283, 315, 366n, 405n. 890n, 
924n. 

Indications, eight, of a man’s approa¬ 
ching fall 228. 

Indra, coronation of, described in Ait. 
Br. 73 ; festival in honour of 844n; 
gods are said to have agreed to treat 
him as the eldest 41; killed dasyus 
and destroyed their cities of ayas 
180; paramour of Ahalya 845-846; 
raising banner of 231, 234, 367n; 

j regarded Maruts as his sacivas 104 ; 
secured his position by energetic 
action 169 ; took an oath 359n. 

Inheritance (see ‘brother, bandhu, 
daughter, daughter’s son, gotraja, 
parents, widow’); close connection 
between i. and offering of rice balls 
to the deceased 734, 739 ; goes to 
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the nearest sapinda, according to 
Manu 733, 748; order of, is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased’s wealth may conduce to 
his spiritual benefit acc. to Daya- 
bhaga 738; order of, under Daya- 
bhaga 739; order of, under Mitaksara 
749 ; order of, to a sonless man 
79l^f; sister’s son preferred as heir 
to the man’s own son in Vahika 
country 88n; strangers as taking i. 
762-763; to forest hermit and ascetic 
764-765; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
pinda to him 443. 

Interest; at 5 percent allowed after 
demand on deposit, purchase price 
&c. 458 ; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated 
419; four, five or six kinds of 418- 
419; maximum recoverable at one 
time from a debtor 422; may be either 
stipulated at time of loan or not so 
stipulated 419; may be stipulated 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420 ; 
none allowed in certain cases 406; 
rate of, differed acc. to mercan¬ 
tile usage in different countries 421; 
rate of, varied also according to the 
nature of the article lent 422-423 ; 
rate of, first laid down by Vasistha 
at g^gth part of principal every month 
if something be pledged 420; rate 
^ of, very high in ancient and medieval 
India 421-422; rate of allowable i. laid 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, 
;were two, three, four or five percent 
per month acc. to the varna of the 
. debtor 421; starts in certain cases 
even on articles loaned through 
friendship 426-27; taking even 
agreed interest beyond the rates 
,prescribed by smrtis or taking com- 
,pound interest condemned 420; 

; those taking exhorbitant interest con¬ 
demned to . Hell 421; very heavy 


i Voi. 

. interest charged to debtors that 
carried on trade through forests or 
across seas 422. 

Interest Act (Indian ) 427n. . 

Interpretation; rules for i. of vedic texts 
863-64; rules for i. of vedic texts 
■have been applied to smrti texts also 
864. 

Invasion, (see ‘nirajana’); ambassa¬ 
dor to be sent before starting on 
226; auspicious and inauspicious 
sights before 227; proper time for 
207; religious ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed before starting on 226. 

Irrigation 162-163; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162. 

Ishavari Prasad, Prof. 684n. 

Itihasa, includes both Dharmasastra 
and Artha^stra 10, 51. 

Itihisaveda, 48. 

Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
to brahmanas though not to ksatriyas 
848. ’ 

Jabala Upanisad 841. 

Jabali, smrti of 863-64. 

Jagannatha, compiler of Sanskrit digest 
of Hindu Law 688. 

Jagannath Rao, Mr. N. 903. 

Jail, construction of, acc. to Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 407; duty of nagaraka 
to release on the birth-day of the 
king or on full moon day prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406 ; 
special occasions on w^hich prisoners 
were discharged from 406, 407. 

Jaimini (see under Purvamimamsa) ; 
20, 38, 72, 121n, 143n, 275. 443n, 
470n, 471. 515, 527n, 550, 556n, 
579n, 608-9, 622, 637. 654, 676. 
677n, 694n, 695n, 704-05n, 719, 722. 
725, 731n, 770. 777, 827n, 828, 830n, 
832n, 835-837n, 841, 843, 848n, 

849-51, 855, 864, 870, 905n, 938, 
952, 963. 

Jaiminlya-nyaya-malavistara 835. 

Jains 698. 

Jamadagnya 53. 
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Janamejaya, perished because he 
attacked brahmanas through hot 
temper 52, 53n. 

Janamejaya, king of the NJpas 53. 

Jardine, Mr John author of ‘Notes on 
Buddhist Law’ 641n. 

Jarutha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

Jatakas 36, 50, 91, 140n, 159, 399. 

Jayabhiseka description of 227. 

■Jayamati, queen of Uccala 80. 

Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 ; distinguished from 
hinapatraka 381 ; distinguished 
{vom pa 'scatkara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 6, 14n, 20, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 65. 66n, 73,80,90.93-95, 

- 103, 268, 381, 892, 896.921n,925n. 

Jayatsena, king of Kasi 8‘6. 

Jenks, Dr. E., author of‘New Juris¬ 
prudence ’ 266. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha, Sir Ganganath 850n, 854n. 

‘Jimutavihana 246, 475, 544, 549n, 568, 
715, 781. 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jimuta- 
vahana 636, 769n. 

Jivanmuktiviveka 882, 

Jhanesvari 122n, 

Joint family (see ‘property’, ‘self¬ 
acquisition’ and ‘separate property’); 

* characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
594-595; inroads on the Mitaksara 
system of 674; is larger than a co¬ 
parcenary 591 ; manager of, is called 
karta in modern times 592 ; member 
of, may have separate property of 
his own 577; Mitaksara doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. f. 
abrogated by Hindu Women’s Rights 

* of Property Act 604-605 ; modern 
Courts, have allowed individual mem¬ 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
their interest in the property 593- 
594; no individual member could sell 
or give property of j. f. for his own 
purpose under medieval Hindu 


Law 593 ; persons that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590; powers of manager 
592; powers of father over property 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmanas is single for all members 
of, when they live together 572. 

Jolly, Dr. 122n. 303n, 340n, 379n, 381, 
417n, 426n. 443-44. 557, 565. 567, 
646n, 648, 665, 688, 717, 727, 772n. 

Jones. Sir William 819, 875. 930n. 

Judge (see under ‘courts’); country 
that has sudra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j, 599 ; fines 
and punishments of j. for doing cer¬ 
tain things 275 ; five causes of the 
charge of partiality in 269; impartia¬ 
lity in, insisted upon in smrtis 273 ; 
not to hold conversation in private 
with any litigant 275; punishment for 
a j., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica¬ 
tions of 271; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanas 
even if they did not complain 298 ; 
sudra not to be appointed as 273 ; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharma- 
dhyaksa 272 ; was to hear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to be 
preferably a brahmana 272. 

Judgment (see ‘law suit’); contents 
of 380 ; document embodying j. was 
called jayapatra 380 ; exceptions to 
the finality of the j. of the king’s 
court 385 ; obtained by fraud or 
force was to be set aside 385 ; review 
of, when allowed 382, 385; should 
provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the accre¬ 
tions 383. 

Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
817 ; smrtis lay down a high level of 
268. 

Junagadh, inscription of Rudradaman 
at 30, 89, 105, 117, 185, 890. 

Jurists. ancient Indian j, were consi- 

. derate as compared with Western 
. ones 547n. 
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Jury, trial by 284. 

Justice (see * king *, * law suit *); ad¬ 
ministration of» as depicted in Mr- 
cchakatika 279-280; administration 
of, personified as Dharma 242 ; ad¬ 
ministration of, the personal concern 
of the king 242; court of, had ten 
angas 277-278; court of, was called 
dharmasana, dharmadhikarana or 
dharmasthana 243, 277; court of, 
was to be to the east of the palace 
277; delay in administration of j is 
denial of justice 297 ; dharma^stra 
rules preferred to artha&stra rules 
in administration of 283 ; distinction 
between civil and criminal 258; 
impartial administration of, yields 
same rewards as Vedic sacrifices 242; 
king dispensed j. not by himself 
alone but with aid of judges, brah- 
manas &c. 268-269 ; * primarily dis¬ 
pensed by the king 268; purpose of 
administration of j. is very high viz. 
the quest of truth 247; qualifications 
of scribes in a court of 278; seating 
arrangements for king and others in 
a court of 278 ; secular and spiritual 
consequences of doing, 386; two 
principles in administration of, are 
'fulfil your promise' and 'cause injury 
to no one' 258; was to be dispensed 
openly in the court 269. 

Justinian 326. 

Jyotistoma 469, 470n, 833, 

Kadambari 24n, 277, 362, 

Kadambas 39, 70 

Kakavarna, a king 86. 

Kakini, was medium for purchasing 
goods 126n. 

Kala^, king of Kashmir 184. 

Kali, meaning of 886-887, 

Kali age, actions forbidd^ in 885-^68; 
/Lcceptance of secondary sqf s (mtcept 
ll^nttaka) forbidden in 599, 653 , 659; 
cups of wine^ Sautramani i^t for¬ 
bidden in 865; date of the beginning 
of 896ft; decline of dharma in 891; 
description of what will happen in 
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892-894 ; marriage with women of a 
different varna forbidden in 599; 
niyoga not allowed in 627, 656 ; 
sacrifice of Anilbandhya cow forbid¬ 
den in 627, 865 ; special share to 
eldest son condemned in 627 

Kilidasa, 28, 37, 49n, 52, 54, 56, 63, 
82,101-2.112, 223n,229n, 230. 243, 
269, 407, 702, 896. 

Kalikapurana 13.42, 230, 372n, 679g 
68 In. 

Kalivarjya 885ff; chapter of, refutes 
theory of unchanging East 967, 

Kalivarjyavirnirnaya 928n, 929n, 930, 
931n, 939, 940n, 942n, 945,949-50, 
953, 963, 966, 968n. 

Kalkin or Kalki, avatara of, 923-925; 
identified with Ya^dharman, 924n. 

Kalkipurana, 923, 925. 

Kalma^pada, story of 359n. 

Kalpa, extent of, 891. 

Kalpataru, a work 156,« 575n, 581n| 
610n, 651n. 770n, 928n, 

Kalyanabhatta 288. 

Kama, ten vicious tendencies due to 53, 

Kamadhenu, a work 39g 581n. 

Kamalakara, author of Nirnayasindhu 
and Vivadatandava 246, 692. 

Kamandaka, author of Nitisara, 8,13n, 
17n. 18, 19, 21-22, 25-26,37,44-46, 
48, 49n, 52-55. 58. 83, 84n, 85, 97, 
105-107, 109-111, 116-18, 126-29, 
131-33, 142, 160, 163n, 170-74, 179, 
181,184, 186-87, 200-202, 208, 212, 
216-219, 221, 224-25, 230, 232n, 
238-40, 399, 400n. 

ij^masutra, narrates that Prajapati 

^ ’ composed a work in 100000 chapters 
that was abridged by Manu, 
Brhaspati and Nandi 4 ; states that 
dharma is the highest of the three 
puru^rthas and kama the lowest 9 ; 
4, 7. 9, 47n, 53n, 86, 148, 150, 154. 

Kanika, mantrin of Dhrtarastra 10. 

Kfinina, son, definition of 647, 660 ; 
son, was assigned to the husband of 
the girl, 652,660. 

Kai^lnka Bharad^ja 2. 
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Kanina *24, 905n. 

Kantakas, meaning of 162 ;> supported 

*. generally by the queen, the Prince, 
king’s favourites 162, 

Kantaka^hana—see under * court 

Ksinva 524. 

Kanva, smrti of 943n. 

Kanvayanas, successors of the Suhgas 
. 39 . 

Kapalika&stra 48. 

Kapur, Mr., author of a work on 
’adoption* 662. 

Karahata, a 10000 province 139, 

Karala, king of Videha 52. 

Karandikar, Mr. J. S. 903, 911, 912, 
917-918, 920-21. 

Kariri, sacrifice for bringing down rain 
838. 

Karmavipaka, doctrine of 392. 

Karna 204 ; a kanina son 660. 

Karnadeva, a Cedi king 126. 

Karnaparva 88n, 127, 205, 208, 209, 
214, 216, 917,918. 

Kar^paua, of silver was in vogue in 
the South 123 ; ordinarily means a 
copper piece used as a coin 121. 

Karusa, hing of, was killed by his own 
son 85. 

Kaa, king of, was killed by his queen 85 

Kasika, com. on Panini’s sutras 126n, 
145n, 156, 359n, 660, 723, 734, 775n. 

'Kathakagrhya 879. 

‘Kathaka Sarhhita 64, 564, 868n, 964. 

Katyayana, sutra of 692. 

Katyayana, author of Artha»stra 2. 

Katyayana, smrti of 22, 88, 96,105, 
118, 119, 167-68,189,196,199,243, 
246-47, 251, 258n, 260-263n, 264, 
268, 271-76, 277, 281, 283, 286, 288, 
291-94, 297-98, 301-06, 308,310- 
15, 317, 321-22, 326-28, 330-34, 
336-37, '339-44, 346-349, 351-52, 
354, 356,362-67, 380, 382n, 383-85, 
387,394-95, 398n, 403n, 410,413. 
417; 419, 421-23 , 426, 427n, 428, 
431-445. 447. 448 d. 449, 451-53, 
455-60,462-66,468,471-74,479-80, 
482-85, 487-89, 491-95, 500-502, 
504,*506-511, 513-15, 517-19^ 522” 
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25, 529, 532-33, 538-40, 554,566, 
573-75n, 578, 580,582-85, 589. 592, 
609, 617n, 637-38,640,643-44, 651n. 
670n, 698, 706n, 707, 708, 710, 715, 
721. 754n, 763. 772, 774-78,786, 
788, 791,805, 810n, 817, 862. 868, 
881,,882n. 

Katyayana, author of Varfikas on 
Panini 415, 685n. 

Katyayana, ^autasutra of, 470n, 500n, 
627n, 662n, 836n, 940, 952. 

Kaunapadanta 83. 

Kaundinya 409, 

Kauravas, army of 204. 

Kau^mbi, merchant from, went to 
Ceylon 937. 

Kausikasutra 74n, 75n, 77, 361n, 435, 

KausTtaki Aranyaka 641n. 

Kausitaki-brahmana-upani^d 565, 

Kautiliya (see under Artha^stra) 5, 
6,*27. 

Kautilya, advises employment of poison, 
herbs and incantations 12 ; advises 
king in difficulties to deprive even 
temples of their wealth 13; does 
not advise people to eschew plea¬ 
sures altogether 240-241; 1,9, 10, 
12, 17-18, 20, 21, 24, 28,31,42, 
44-48, 50-52, 54-56, 58-61, 66, 69, 
83-85, 87-89, 95, 98, 99. 102. 104- 
109, 111, 112, 114n, 116-121, 123, 
124, 127-131, 134, 140, 142, 151-52, 
154-55,160-61,163,166-67,169-71, 
174-76, 178. 179, 181, 184-85. 188- 
89.191,193, 195, 203n, 208, 211n, 
212, 216-18, 220n, 221-23, 228, 230. 
232-33, 239-43, 248, 250, 252, 255, 
257-58. 273. 275-77, 282, 2S4. 293- 
296, 298. 302, 303. 307,310,330, 
332-34, 336. 342, 343, 345, 347. 349, 
356-57, 380, 391-92, 394. 396, 399, 
400, 405-06, 409n, 412, 418-422, 
426,428,430, 433-34, 440-42, 447, 
450-51.454, 459, 464.469,471-72, 
476, 478, 481, 489-90.492. 501, 504, 
508. 512-13, 515-17, 519, 525, 527- 
29.533-34, 538-39, 566, 573,589, 
598, 608, 616-17, 619, 621, 623,624. 
631,635 , 655 , 657 , 659, 708,763, 
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766, 772, 779, 786-87, 791. 804, 
811,860, 881. 

ICautsa 524. 

Kftvadidvlpa, IJ lakh country 139. 
JCavafa story of 600n. 

|Cavya, expounder of rijadharma 2 • 
is said to have abridged the work of 
Brahma 4, 

JCavyamlmariisa 47n, 66n, 67, 134n, 

. 136^ 

Keith, Prof, A. B. 122n, 388. 

Kerala, country of, 261 
Ke^vapandita 13, 403. 
Khadira-grhya-sutra 692, 940 
Khandadeva 848, 854. 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga 962; ac- 
, complishments of 49 ; followed policy 
of danda, sama and sandhi 172 ; 
Hathigumpha Inscription of, 17, 49, 
60, 65, 69. 94, 162, 172. 195. 246 ; 
performed Rajasuya sacrifice 70 ; was 
crowned king in his 25th year 80 ; 
was styled Kalihga-cakravartin 66 , 
was yuvaraja for 9 years 116, 

Khasa, tribe 861n. 

Kicaka, was met by Bhima dressed as 
Draupadi 172. 

Killing, of animals forbidden for ten 
years in Kashmir 100. 

King ( see under ‘ battle ‘brahmana’, 
‘coronation’, ‘ksatriya’, 'land', *raja- 
dharma’, ‘ruler’, ‘taxes’); adhvaryu 
priest deputized for k. when latter 
engaged in Asvamedha and got three 
times his ordinary pay 28; administer¬ 
ing justice and punishing the guilty 
were two among the prime functions 
of 242 ; all sons of a k do not suc¬ 
ceed to the throne but only the 
eldest 42, 87 ; appointed a hierarchy 
of officers over one village, ten, 
twenty, 100; villages and so on 141 ; 
appointed as many 4MSiperintendents 
as were iQsqiiired for several depart¬ 
ment! ol^ato 142 ; aspiring to be a 
(emperor) performed Asva- 
^^pedha andJiaiasiiya70; authority of. 
over brak^manas was limited 25; busi¬ 
ness of I to see that proper weights 
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and measures are used 166 t calami¬ 
ties in a, are six 46 1 characteristics 
of an ambitious (vijigisu) 218 ; com¬ 
pared to the performer of a sacrifice 
61 ; consultation by, with ministers 
should be in a secret place 108; 
consultation by, with three or four 
mantrins 107 ; coronation of 72ff; 
could not be cited as a witness 176, 
336 ; daily routine of 60-61 ; depend¬ 
ence of, on samvatsara (astrologer) 
126 ; deposing a bad k., allowed by 
Manu, Yaj. and others 26 ; described 
by some works as servant of the 
people 27-28, 36-37; disputes 

between parties should not be started 
by k. or his officers 251 ; duties and 
responsibilities of, 56-60 ; duties of 
are either drstSlrtha or adrstdrtha 
8 ; duty of, to donate fields and 
money to brahmanas acc. to their 
worth 1 ; duty of, to guard property 
of minors, women and helpless people 
574 ; duty of, to prevent danger from 
thieves in villages and forests 1,167; 
duty of, to protect arises from the 
taking of taxes 39 ; duty of, to punish 
those who swerve from the usages of 
their family, caste, guild or group 
881-882 ; duty of, to save subjects 
from internal calamities such as 
famines and floods and epidemics 163; 
duty of, to see that people act acc. 
to rules of dharma^stra 3, 57 ; duty 
of, to support students, learned 
brahmanas and sacrificers 59, 164 ; 
duty pf, to tolerate and enforce vary¬ 
ing imtctices of people 861 ; edicts 
^f, how promulgated 99 ; education 
of 46-53 ; election of 29 ; eldest son 
of, generally succeeded 87 ; enjoined 
to inflict heavy fines on himself for 
illegal exactions 97 ; entitled to take 
a sixth part not only of land produce, 
but of many other things 192 ; 
eulogy of the office of 25 ; faults and 
vices of, are due to ignorance and 
^ lack of training 233 ; faults to be 
ayoided by 46 ; five chief duties of 
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57 ; foremost duty of, is protection 
56, 57^ 242 ; fountain of justice 242 ; 
fruits of the poiicy of 216 ; functions 
of, were religious and secular 101 ; 
gambling the worst of vices in a 54 : 
generally a man alone became a k. 40 ; 
grand policy for a k. is avisvasa 12; 
grounds of obligation to obey the 37 ; 
had monopoly as to elephants, safifron 
&c. 197 ; had to provide for sraddhas 
and concubines of the deceased when 
he took by escheat 763 ; harmony 
between k. and brahmanas 25 ; has 
parts of gods in him 23 ; has no 
friend 216 ; high ideal placed before 
ei-bS. 96 ; hot-tempered k. fell 
victim to popular fury 98 ; how k. 
should deal with his ofi&cers 114; 
how k. should spend first and latter 
part of day 51 ; incurred sin, if he 
did not punish the guilty 2 ; is the 
maker of his age 3, 892 ; is the State, 
acc. to Kautilya 18 ; is to look into 
lawsuits in the 2nd part of the 
day 95, 242 ; killing of, when 
sanctioned by ancient works 26; 
legislative action of, very limited 
in ancient times 98 ; levying an 
unjust fine was to offer thirty times 
thereof to Varuna 176 ; may prohibit 
export of foodstuffs in a famine 100 ; 
may inflict bodily punishment on 
candalas and other low people but 
should not tajse fines from them 408; 
may take cognizance of matters 
called chalas . aparadhas of his own 
motion without anyone’s complaint 
263-264 ; measures to be taken by, 
for safety against his own sons 83 ; 
measures to be taken by, for safety 
against fire and poisons 84; most 
important of the seven elements of 
the State 18; neccessity to a k, for 
curbing his senses and not falling 
a prey to kama and krodha 53 ; 
necessity of moral discipline in the 
case of 52; necessity of the office of, 
emphasized 20-22; not showing 
himself to litigants suffers like king 


Nrga 243 ; not to run away from 
battle 57; oppressing subjects is 
made of parts of rdksasas 25; 
oppressing subjects may be destroy¬ 
ed by brahmanas 27 ; orders that 
could be issued by 98-99 ; orders 
on certain matters could not be issued 
by k in ancient India 98-99 ; patta 
(tiara) for the k. 82; person 
abusing the k. had tongue cut off 
513; policy of, settled in consulta¬ 
tion with ministers may be divulged 
by birds and dogs 108-109; policy 
of, should not be known to an out¬ 
sider 109, 111; procedure followed 
in issuing orders of 115; public 
durbar o(, how ai ranged 114 ; puni¬ 
shing those that do not deserve to 
be punished and not punishing the 
guilty goes to Hell 242 ; purposes 
for which office of k. was created by 
God 21; qualities of a good k, 44- 
45 ; qualities of a k. are 36 acc. to 
Santip^rva 45; qualities of a k. are 
96 acc. to Parasuramapratapa 46; 
reasons for raising the k. to the 
position of a divinity 27 ; responsi¬ 
bilities of 161-168; right of, to 
mines and minerals 196; shared in 
the spiritual#merit and demerit of 
his subjects 37, 195; should consult 
purohita after consulting ministers 
110; should honour and protect 
chaste women 59; should listen to 
the recital of Itihasa 10; should 
maintain ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
sudras that cannot maintain them¬ 
selves 59 ; should not make litigants 
wait long 243 ; should perform two 
laksa-homas every year 228 ; should 
possess characteristics of certain gods 
23; should save a portion of his 
yearly revenue 228; sometimes 
selected a younger son to succeed 
him 44 ; sources from which law 
was to be found by 100 ; stages in 
the education of 51; three greatest 
qualities in a k. are liberality, truth* 
fulness and valour 46; throne of 82; 
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that takes taxes without giving pro- | 
tection goes to Hell 191; to avoid 
gambling and hunting 55; to celebrate > 
festivals in honour of certain deities ! 
234; to decide acc. to dharma in I 
case of conflict between dharma- i 
»stra and practices 9; to found a ' 
district of villages on old sites or ; 
on new only 134; to guard his ' 
finances with great effort 184; to j 
help agriculturists in various ways | 
191; to learn every night from his | 
spies the intentions and actions of | 
his enemies, officers and subjects | 
129; undergoes a ceremonial bath | 
before invasion 227; views on the ! 
vidyas essential for the education i 
of 48; vyasanas of 232-233 ; was 
to appoint chief justice and sabhyas : 
271; was to be like a father to his ' 
people 62; was to decide acc. to 
rules of dharma^stra and usages 
270; was to look personally into 
income and expenditure 184; was to 
punish castes and guilds that swerve 
from their dharma 238; was to 
punish even the highest functionaries 
if they go wrong 120; was to pro¬ 
tect and guard all minors, helpless 
men and women 665-666; was to 
show himself to all people every day 
61; was to support the aged, the 
blind, the cripple, widows, orphans 
and pregnant women 59; was to up¬ 
hold the dharmas of families, castes, 
guilds and even heretical sects that 
were not opposed to the Veda 158, 
238; who should be 37-38. 

Kingdom (see under State); description 
of a flourishing 177. 

Kings, abdicated in„,favour of their 
sons and became hermits 101-102 ; 
assumed other narues after corona¬ 
tion 82 ; checks that regulated and 
mitigated the absolute power of 96- 

,^|7;fcl76; examples of k. killed by 
Hheir subjects 52;.;examples of k. that 
suffered from some failing or other 

; ^3 ; historic, examples of the election | 
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of k. 30-Sl ; ideal of vijigtsu placed 
before 218; many k. are mentioned 
in the Rgveda 63; most harmful 
vices of 53-54; of three grades 70; 
persons of all varnas became .38; 
privileges of 175; relative harmful¬ 
ness of different vices of 53-54 ; rise 
and fall of, depends on planets 126; 
seven principal vices of 54; should 
take care against treachery from 
ministers and officials 85; six evil 
tendencies of 52-53 ; stories of k. 
killed for their tyranny 26; stories 
of k. that perished through lack of 
vinaya 52 » 53n ; that met death in 
their queen's chambers 85; that 
met death or misfortunes through 
their carelessness or the stratagems 
of those around them 86; vices of 
kings 53-54; warned against being 
poisoned 83; will be mostly sudras 
in the Kali age acc. to the Puranas 
40. 

Kingship (see under * monarchy '); 
germs of several theories about 28ff; 
germs of the theory of divine right 
of, go back to the Rgveda 32 ; germs 
of the theory of divine right found 
in the Bible 36; glorification of 24 ; 
glorification of k. did not result in 
the view that every king, however 
bad, was a divinity 25 ; ideal of k. 
was to be a rajarsi 52; propositions 
involved in the full-fledged theory 
of the divine right , of 35; symbols 
of 82; theory of divine origin 
of 23, 26, 32-33, 35-36; theory of 
. divine origin of, supported on the 
ground of the doctrine of karma 27 ; 
theory of divine origin of, applies 
only to the supreme ruler {maha¬ 
raja) 25. 

Kinjalka 2. 

Kiratas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
var^ 67. 

Kiratarjuniya 8. 

Kollam era, in Malabar 901. 

Komatis 252n. 

Kohka^a, province of 900 villages 139. 
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Korkunov’s ‘General theory of law’ 20n, 

93. 

Kosa (see treasury ), is the root of the 
tree of State 184.^ 

Ko^, ordeai of 373, 637; prescribed 
in charges of concealment of joint 
property by one cosharer 637, 

Kotihoma 228. 

Kottapala, an officer 168. 

Kottaraja, an Abhira king 86. 

Kratu, a smrti writer, 928. 

Kratvartha rules 609. 

Krita, son, defined 648 , 660-61. 

Krodha, vicjous tendencies due to 53. 
Krsna, death of, started Kaliyuga 896; 
drank wine 846; had spies in the 
army of Duryodhana 131; married 
bis own maternal uncle’s daughter 
846; presided over the sahgha of 
the Vrsnis 88; tried the several 
upiiyas in the case of Kauravas 173 ; 
went as envoy of the Pandavas to 
the Kaurava court 226. 

Krsnabhatta, 938, 948, 960, 966. 
Krsna-Dvaipayana, author of 18 Puranas 
872. 

Krsnala 121, 125n. 

Krtaor Krtrima (see under 'son') 647, 
660; distinguished from dattaka son 
660; son.now prevalent only in Mithila 
and amongNambudri brahmana3 660. 
Kfta age, belief in, was probably depict¬ 
ed to induce men to rise morally 
higher 244 ; dharma flourished in 
full perfection in 244 ; had no king 
and no punishment 4, 33, 244 ; ideal 
description of, is sometimes asso¬ 
ciated ,with the picture of anarchy 
244. 

Krtyakalpatvu (see Kalpataru), a work 
13, 301n. 

krtyaratnakara 873n. 

K^panakas, held Veda unauthorita- 
tive 871. 

Ksatravarman, a Maukhari king killed 
by bards 86, 

Ksatriya, corporations of, in Kam- 
bhoja and Surastra practised both 
hnsbandry^and profe^ion.of^ms89; 


duty of, to fight without regard for 
gain or loss 57; existence of k. in 
Kali age denied by some works 873 ; 
highest ideal of, is to die on the 
battlefield 57 ; most proper person 
to be king 37 ; not to drink wine 
prepared from flour 848. 

Ksetraja son, definition of 647, 659 ; 
common among ksatriyas 659; was 
called Dvyamusyayana by the Mit. 
659. 

Ksirasvamin, com. of Amarako^ 48, 
66,117n, 134,140n, 147n, 163n, 454, 
491n,754n. 

Kula, of land, meaning of 142, 150n. 
KullOka, commentator of Manusmrti 
39, 132n, 142, 150n, 178, 191-92, 
220, 247-48, 251n, 272n, 280, 322, 
383, 406,421n,429, 439n, 465, 470n. 
523, 572, 582n, 587, 590, 653n, 675, 
703n, 706n, 714, 720, 730, 733, 759, 
774n, 788, 789n, 825n, 833n, 837, 
840n, 868n, 874, 945n, 95ln. 
Kumaramatya, meaning of 117. 
Kumarasambhava 229n, 907n, 916. 
Kumarila (see under 'Tantravartika ’); 
38, 705n, 829-31, 833-34, 838-39, 
841n, 846, 848, 850, 855. 

Kunda, a kind of illegitimate son 64fin. 
Kundamala, a play 277n. 

Kurmapurana 857, 875, 892.' 

Kuruksetra, brahmanas residing in, 
glorified by Manu, Vasistha and 
others 137 ; land of K., Matsyas, 
Pancalas was called * chosen 
country ’ 134. 

Kusmanda, mantras called 353. 

Lagbu-Asvalayana, smrti of 646n, 927. 
Laghu-Hanta 701n. 

Laghu-Visnu 764n. 

Laghu-Vyasa 872n, 

! Laksaboma 228. 

Lalitaditya, political will of 817. 
Lalitavistara 308. 

Land (see under ‘grant’); gift ^f» 
may be made to higher officers, but 
without power to sell or mortgage 152 ; 
gift of. should not be made by kiug 
as emolum€^ to 
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lessee building on another's 1. has 
to remove building when he vacates 
480; of brahmana not allowed to 
be taken by cam^la.patita &c. 496; 
portion of 1.. set apart for pastures 
499-500; sales of, revenue officers 
were consulted in 142, 497; 

share of king in produce of 191; 
six causes of disputes about 502: 
theory of king's ownership of all 1. 
189, 196, 495-496; trespasser buil¬ 
ding on 1. of another without paying 
rent had to leave materials to owner 
when vacating 480-481. 

Land grants, were written on cloth or 
engraved on copperplates 307-308. 

Land Revenue Code (Bombay Act V 
of 1879) 196, 441. 

Laiika, description of 180, 214. 

Lanman, Dr. 770. 

Laski, Prof. H., author of'Grammar 
of Politics' 137. 

Laugaksi 588n, 692, 864, 961n. 

Lavana, a demon 203. 

Lavanaprasada, a Vaghela king abdi* 
cated in favour of his son VIra- 
dhavala 102; made a treaty with 
Yadava king Sihghana 225. 

Law, Dr. N. N. 14n, 67, 222. 

Law, equality of all people before 819; 
dififerential treatment before 1. allow¬ 
ed only in exceptional cases and had 
gone out of vogue at least from 12th 
century 398n; favours minors 328; 
rule of, was the ideal of smrtis 398n, 
819; helps the vigilant 465n ; sources 
from which the king was to find the 
1. 100; taking the 1. into one's own 
hands punishable 388, 408; two 
schools of Hindu 544. 

Law Quarterly Review 559, 560. 

Laws, classification of, in modern works 
266-267; effecting Hindu ideas and 
practices 821; conflict between &s- 
tHo 1^ and nmges 283. 

HiW^snits, adfntirnment of 296; are 
dthor or apana 263 ; bet* 

Ween husband msd wife, father tttd 

= aid luaidd: at»3 
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servant, discouraged 29^; compro¬ 
mise of 303-304 ; death of parties 
to 302; delay in disposal of, not 
allowed in ancient India 296; may 
be decided by courts of several grades 
280; of two kinds, according as they 
originate in wealth or injury 258 ; 
place of inference and presumption 
in the decision of 355; retrial of 
385 ; stages in 297-298 ; third stage 
in, is adducing evidence 304 ; trans¬ 
fer of, from one judge to another 
386. 

Lawyers, existence of, in ancient India 
288-290. 

Lea, author of 'Superstition and Force’ 
405n. 

Licad, was supposed to destroy sorcerers 
213. 

Legal Procedure, four stages of 297-298; 
purpose of, is very high, viz. quest 
of truth 247. 

Legge 183, 390. 

Lekhapaficaslka 225. 

Levi, M. Sylvain 934n. 

Leviticus 389n, 425n. 

Lex Talionis 388-389, 

Licchavis, Vesali was capital of 90. 

Lllavati, a work 122a, 145n, 370n, 
898. 

Limitation, for claiming share when 
cosbarer i absent 635; law of, in 
ancient smrtis 408-410 ; law of, plays 
very small part in ancient smrtis 
408; none^ applicable to pledges, 

- deposits and property of minors, 
idiots, the State, women and learned 
brahmanas 409; periods of, laid- 
down by smilis only in a few cases 
409-410; very short periods of, pre¬ 
scribed by Marici in some cases 409. 

Ltmitation Act (Indian) 325, 326, 
328n, 635n. 

Iahga|)ura^ 40, 227, 892. 

Liquor, superintendent of 147. 
Litigant; grounds on which 1. bec^une n 
losing party lOS. 

tBeafis fiSOn, 




inj 

Lcmn shonld not be given to minors, 
slaves, women 413; time when 1. |ias 
to be returned 425. 

Local administration ISS-ISQ. 
Lohabhihara/meaning of 910-911. 
Lok5yata. meaning of 46-47; views 
ascribed to 47n. 

Lost property, owner of, has to prove 
title, possession and that he had not 
abandoned, mortgaged or sold it 464; 
rights of owner of 465; rules about 
175-76. 464. 

Low castes, eighteen, that were beyond 
the pale of the four vafnas 285. 
Lummini, village was exempted by 
A^ka from the payment of hali tax 
190. 

MacCrindle 89, 103, 115, 162-63, 183, 
204, 308, 901. ! 

Macbiavelli 10; holdk that all men 
are naturally wicked 23 8n. 
Madanapala, patron of the writer of 
Madanaparijata 793. 

Madanaparijata 569, 571, 581n, 587, 
607n, 616n, 621n, 623, 656n, 659, 
660n. 715n, 719, 721, 729n, 730-31, 
750n, 755n. 781. 790n, 793, 870, 
884. 928n, 929, 948, 960, 966; differs 
from SubodhinI 793, 

Madanaratna (on vyavahara) 247n, 
286, 299n, 330n, 333n, 334n, 344, 
350n. 354n, 355n, 372n. 379n, 382n. 
383n, 417n, 427, 464, 501, 505n, 
507n, 512, 517n, 518n, 532, 536n, 
545-46, 548n, 549n, 550n, 552,553n, 
555, 568n, 569, 571n, 572n, 599,603, 
605. 610n. 620, 623 , 625n, 628n, 
629n, 651n, 656n, 709n, 721, 729n, 
733n. 764, 777n, 7f9, 793n, 797n, 
861,928n, 929n, 930. 

Madhava 120, 713. 

Madhucchandas, son of Viwamitra 663. 
Madbu^rka, to whom offered 940,945. 
Madras (see Dravida), School of Hindu 
Law 545. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act 425. 
Madya, meaning of 965; rules about 
drinking of 965-66f ten kinds of 
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965; touch of, forbidden to brahmanas 
965. 

Magba, author of Sisuj^lavadha 313n. 

Mahabharata 2-4, 10, 18, 21, 28. 33, 
53.61. 68. 78. 87. 101, 103, 127, 
134, 152, 161, 168,170-71,180, 203. 
206. 208, 213^16, 226, 243, 353, 542, 
609, 644, 708, 8l9n, 853, 860, 885, v 
888, 904-921 ; astronomical data 
in 904-921 ; Machiavellian advice 
in 10-11; purpose of the composi¬ 
tion of 872; Santiparva of, deals 
with rajadbarma at length 2. 

Mahabharata war, date of 902ff. 

Mahabhasya 38n, 46n, 88, 104, 135, 
140n, 14ln, 144n, 161, 183, 190, 
487, 499n, 541n, 550n. 

Mahaksatrapa 49. 

Mahamatras, are officers mentioned in 
A^ka’s edicts 112 ^ 

Mahanandin, a king of the Saisunaga 
dynasty 899, 

Mahapadma (Nanda), 899, 

Mahaparinibbanasutta 90, 91. 

Mahanirvanatantra 559, 560. 

Mahaprasthana, meaning of, 939. 

Maharastra, works of M. school of 
Hindu Law 545. 

Mahasthana (ancient Pundranagara) 
164, 

Mahavagga 66, 90, 246. 

Mahavastu 91. 

Mahendra, as founder of raja&stra 2; 
Indra became M. after slaying Vrtra 
65. 

Maiden, became putrika, according to 
some, merely by father’s unexpress¬ 
ed intention 658 ; brotherless m. 
came back to her father’s house after 
marriage acc. to the Rgveda 658 ; 
marriage of brotherless m. was diffi¬ 
cult in Vedic age 658. 

Maine. Sir Henry, on * Early History 
of Institutions* 15; on ‘Ancient 
Law* 387. 

Maintenance, debts of a man take 
precedence over his wife’s or widow*s 
right of 816; effect of unchastity on 
ri^ht to806-8Q8 ; liability of manager 


General Indeoo 
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History of Dharmtiiadra 


IVol, 


of joint funnily as to 804-805: patita 
and his son not entitled to 805 ; 
persons excluded from inheritance 

' or partition are entitled to 611, 805 ; 
persons that are entitled to m. even 
when a man has no property 803-804; 
right of concubine to 810-815 ; son 
of a dvija from a sudra concubine 
entitled to 808-809; sons olpratiloma 
unions were entitled to 618, 808 ; 
two grounds on which liability to 
provide m. arises 803. 

MaitrayanTyaparisista 653, 

Maitri Upanisad 66. 

Majority Act (Indian) 574, 667, 674, 
699n. 

Majority, age of, was sixteen, acc. to 
Narada 395n. 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 82, 158, 159, 
641, 934n. 

Malamasatattva 870n. 

Malavas, oligarchy of 68; were defeated 
by Samudragupta 89. 

Malavikagnimitra 70, 102, 109, 116, 
269, 407. 

Mallinatha 49n, 229n, 252n. 

Mamalabara, modern Maval in Poona 
District 139. 

Mamsatattvaviveka of Visvanatha 928n, 
946. 

Manasollasa (same as Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani) 13, 19, 21, 44, 46, 54, 
106, 107, 109, 111, 118, 127, 133, 
141, 174,179, 188, 191, 192,197-98, 
200-201, 203n, 206, 208, 212, 224, 
227, 242, 250, 251, 271-72, 400, 
541, 881. 

Manavagrhyasutra 64In, 856. 

Manavas, school of, on Artha^stra 2, 
48, 106. 

Mandala (meaning ‘country’), extent 
of 138-139. 

Mandala (interstate relations) 217; 
different views concerning the number 
of elements that go to make up 221 ; 
fodr categories that are the basis of 
the theory of 220; theory of 217-222; 
theory of, in related the theory* of 
saktis and the six gunas 222 ) 


theory of, is set but' in relation to 
an ambitious king 218 ; the element 
of truth in theory of 222 ; to keep 
balance of power among several 
States was the central idea of the 
theory of 222. 

Mandavya, story of 255h ; though not 
a thief said through fear of torture 
that he was a thief 255, 357, 521. 

Mandlik 197n, 677n. 

Manimekhalai, a'work 164. 

Mantra, has five elements 111 J is the 
root of victory 111. 

Mantrasakti 171, 

Mantrin (see under minister). 

Manu, composed science of Artha 6; 
Pracetasa, an expounder of raja- 

. Sstra;2|4.. - . . ^ 

Manu, Vaivasvata was* made king by 
Brahma. 34; ‘Vaivasvata was made 
king by the people 21, 31, 52. 

Manu, divided his wealth among his 
sons 543, 622. 

Manusmrti is authoritative for all 
people 853 ; pre-eminent position of 
868 . ^ ‘ • ’ 

Manusmrti 6-9, 17-23, 25-27, ‘32, 36, 
38. 49’ '42-44, 48, 51-54, 56-61, 71, 
80, 83, 85, 95-98, 100,102, 104-109, 
115,118-121,123,i27-129n,132-34. 
137, 141-42, I46n, 150, 154, 158, 
161, 165-67, 170-72, 175-76, 178, 
179, 181, 184-86, 190-92, 194-96, 
199,*205, 208-12, 216, 217, 221-22, 

' •224,228,237.242-45,247-48, 251. 
257, 261, 268.270-74, 276-77. 280. 
284-85,295-96,298-299, 303, 307, 
312n, 315, 317, 320, 326-27. 330-34. 
336-37, 342-44,347.351. 353, 355, 
358-61, 363, 369n, 382. 384-87, 389- 
393n.394-398n. 400-409. 412, 4l8. 
420-23. 428-29,437-439n. 440, 443. 

. 447, 449n. 451-458, 460, 462-64. 
469, 471n. 472, 478,484, 486, 489, 
491-92, 498-509, 511n, 512, 514- 
528, 532n-38, 548, 550n, 551-53, 
55^-56, 558, 563, 566, 570-72, 574, 
576-580, 582, 584, 586n, 589n, 595- 
I ' 599 ; 601, 602n, 605n, 606, 610-11, 
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613. 615, lSl7-i9, 621.623-24, 626- 
28, 630, 634-364 640-642, 644-46, 
64811-655. 657-58. 660, 663-64 , 666, 
672, 675. 677-78, 686, 690. 691n-92, 
694-95. 69911. 700, 702 . 703n. 706, 
7l0n;712, 714, 718-21, 725, 727, 
731. 733, 734, 736, 741, 743, 746-49, 
752. 753n, 754n. 759, 762-764fl, 766, 

" 769-71. 773. 776n. 777-79. 787-90. 
792n. 794, 797, 803-808, 814-15. 
82511-27, 833n, 837, 839, 841. 848. 
85In. 852, 854, 856, 857, 858n. 859- 
862, 863-64. 865-66, 868-871, 873- 
877, 879, 881. 883, 885, 887n. 890- 
92, 92^ 931-34. 937-39, 941-43, 
94511. 947,952-5. 958-60. 963-965, 

Manvantaras. extent of 891. 

Marlci, smrti of 306,326, 409, 465. 

Markandeya*purana 3, 13, 24, 53, 62, 
134-35, 137, 170. 237. 239, 255n, 
534, 747, 857. 890. 

Marriage, customs as to 879-880 ; son 
of anuUma m. held to be aurasa by 
the Mitaksara 656; w,ith brotherless 
maiden disapproved of in the JRgveda 
and in some smrtis 658; with girl 
who is a sapinda, sagotra or sapra- 
vara is void, acc. to Mit, 837-38; 
with maternal uncle’s daughter 
876-77, 932 ; with paternal aunt’s 
daughter 932. 

Marshall, Sir John, author of 'Mohenjo- 
daro’ 180, 

Marumakkatayam Law 560. 

Maruts, seven 358. 

Maaa, equal to 16th or 20th part of 
^LOSL 121n, 420n; of silver was equal 
to 2 raktlkas 121n, 420n. 

Maskarin, a commentator of Gautama 

Dh. S. lain. 

Ifast^ and servant (see under *herds- 
oaii*) 476-484; care required of servant 
as ta uteiisils of m. 477; liability 
ofm.for imjurpper. acts of servant 
481, 484; liable to fine if he does 
not pay services wages 478; liable 
to fine if he abandons a servant that 
IS tittd dr ill on'a Journey 480; pro- 
for SwfvMit*s faHfug ill after 


undertaking some work for m. 478; 
servant not doing work after receiv¬ 
ing wages was liable to fine and to 
compensate m. 477-478 ; time when 
wages liiay be paid 476; what was 
to be paid to s. when no wages 
settled beforehand 476-77. 

Matrdatta 685n. 

Matsyapurana 3, 9,13, 17n, 18n, 22-* 
24, 30. 40, 51-53, 59-60, 67, 83, 84, 
86, 104, 105,108. Il2n, 117, 126n, 
127, 133, 135, 160-61, 170,172,174, 
175, 179, 181,190, 226-27.315,355, 
385, 389n. 401. 403, 406, 474n, 478. 
481, 500,508-509,512,521,524,528, 
533-34,642, 741, 890, 892, 895n. 
896n, 897n, 899-900, 902, 905n, 
923-24. 932. 956. 
Mattavilasa-prahasana 276. 

Maury as, conferred a boon dn trader^ 
that for certain offences they w<^e 
not to be sentenced to death 390; 
founded images for public worship 
for the sake of wealth 124n, 188n, 
Mausalaparva 897. 

Mavjee and Parasnis 377. 

Maxim, about the respective scopes 
of rule and exception 796n; caveat 
emptor 492; circumstances cannot 
lie 357; conventional sense to be- 
preferred to etymological sense 
780n; de minimis non curat lex 
300; omnia praesumuntur contra 
spoliatorem 305. 348n; of bhuta- 
bhavyasamuccarana 695; of brah- 
mana and srainana 38; of crow’s 
eye 841n; of ekavakyatk 443 ; of , 
♦ dvayoh pranayanti ’ 704-705; of 
gobaltvarda 147n, 355, 526, 732; 
of ml^tsyaDyaya 21, 238; of recon* 

, ciliatidn of apparently confiicting 
texts 322; of same word not to 
used in a literal and a secondary 
sense in the same sentence or 
text 723n; of sarva&khaprafytfra 
870; of uninvited persons 
j)laced at the end of a row 71 
731; what is not dissented ippuJ: 
Bptay be tekeaf as approved 66^/ 



MaxMuller 16. 306, 933n. 

Maya, the constituents of Mandala 

22U 

M%a ][an upaya), illustrations of 172. 
. Mayamata, a work on Vastu&stra 182n. 
Mayne. on ‘Hindu Law* 660, 757n. 
Mayukbamalika. com. on Sastiadipika 
828n, 833n, 836n. 844n. 

.Measures, differed in different countries 
a^d at different times 146n, 500n. 
Medhatitbi, com. of Manusmrti, 7-8, 
20, 25n, 37-40, 58n. 59. 85, 95, 98. 
100, 107, 129n. 150. 162. 165-66. 
170, 176, 178, 192, 196. 210, 222, 
242, 248, 280, 295, 322.325, 330. 

’ 337n, 338, 344. 363, 383, 390, 392n. 
.398n, 4^^M29. 443n, 464n. 469, 
486, 488. 518, 550n, 557, 
. ,^n. 598, 605n,619. 627 , 653 , 654n, 
658n, 675, 706, 714, 718, 720, 734n, 
764n, 771; 777. 779, 788n. 803, 828. 
830n, 831, 851n, 852. 854, 857n, 
.859, 860n, 863, 865, 868n, 870-72, 
874, 875, 892, 927, 937, 942n, 958n. 
Megasthenes (on India in MacCrindle's 
work) 115, 162-63, 180, 183,192, 
197, 203-04, 206, 210, 243, 308, 390, 
403,418,901. 

Mehta, Mr. R. N. ^1. 

Mibirakula, a ruthless Huna invader, 
924n; conquered by Y^^barman 
925n. 

Milinda, questions of 289-90, 
Mimamsa, (see under Jaimini and 
Purvamlmamsa) 550, 694, 704, 725 ; 
is concerned with the investigation 
of dharma 838. 

Mimaihsakaustubha, a work 847n, 
85ln, 854n. 

Minakshi, Br. 31, 82. 

Mines, everything dug up from, belongs 
to king 144, 196 ; king was to guard 
all 196-197^; superintendent of 196. 
Ministers, change of portfolios among 
114 ; coundd of 107; dnty ot,->to 
prevent^ king from following evil 
course 10^; eight, appointed by 
. Sbtyaji 106; fanlts that disqualify 
, persons from b^g 107 ; matters in 
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which m. should be consulted 110 ; 
necessity of 104 ; number-of, varied 
106; of two classes, advisory and 
executive 105; often rose from low • 
birth 116 ; opinions of absent m. to 
be secured in writing 109; qualifica¬ 
tions of 107-108 ; second out of 
seven elements of rajya 104 ; ta be 
chosen from the three higher var^as 
108; to be hereditary, if ability 
exists 108 ; view of the majority of, 
to prevail 109. 

'Minor, age up to which a person was 
deemed to be 573-74 ; person under¬ 
taking to be guardian of, has to take 
as much care of property of m. as of 
his own 460; property of, to be 
guarded by king 165. 

Minority, age of, determined by old 
Hindu Law even now in marriage, 
dower, divorce, and adoption 574 ; 
terminated after 15 or 16, acc. to 
different authorities 164, 573-74. 
Mint, superintendent of 144. 1'^ 

Misarumi^a, author of Vivadad^dra 
246. V- , 

Mischief, to property p^ished with 
fines 516. ?' • 

r Mitak^ra, is predominant iU the whole 
! of India except in Bengal 544 ; school 
of, divided intb |pur sub-schools 544- 
545 ; theory of Buddhist influence 
on, examined 640-641 ; variance 
between the doctrines of the Daya- 
, bhaga and the Mit. 558-559 ; view 
. .4 of, that ownership arises in the son 
j and grandson by birth 546-557. 
Mi&ksara, com. on Yajpavalkyasmrti, 
V-8. 10. 44. 48. 119. 120n. 121.123.- 
124n. 128.129n. 132n. 139,160.167, 
173. 173-76. 193. 209. 219-220,^23. 

. 242. 247.248n. 25111,2600,261,20n, 
268.2710. 2720.273o. 274. 280. 286, 
2870, 291-93, 299, 300o, 301^i2,‘ 
304*^, 30^-11,314-15,318719,321, 
328, Zp, 328, 33411, 338ft. ?3^iin, 

' 342, 3440, '34^50, 352, 358. 8600-, 

' .36311, 364i>, 365, 3660, j 


liidoin of 2)hcifitktiitstra 
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, 393, 380-81, 383. 385. 304-95.397. 

40211.408, 410n, 424. 426-429n. 430. 
. 432. 435-437n. 438ii. 439n. 442n. 
443n. 444. 447 b, 448n. 459n. 462n. 
463tt, 464. 47011, 471ii', 482ii. 487-89. 
491n. 494n. 495, 497. 499n, SOOn, 
.50lB, 50211,504.506, 513-15,517-18. 
521.523n, 524. 525ii, 531, 545-46, 
548-5011, 551. 553, 554n, 556-57. 
560-63, 567, 569-70, 573, 575ii, 576- 
77, 579, 581n, 583n, 586-88, 592n. 
593 , 595n, 596, 601, 603, 605, 609, 
610n. 612, <13n, 614, 616n, 617, 
619, 622-23 , 627, 629-30, 634ii, 
635n, 637, 639-41, 647n. 650n, 651n. 
653, 654n, 656, 659-60, 664, 677-78, 
685n. 690n, 701-703ii, 704ii, 706, 
70711. 708, 711, 714n, 715, 718-19, 

‘ 721, 725, 727, 731-32, 734, 737n. 
748, 742 , 743, 747-48, 750-53, 755, 
760, 762-68, 771n. 773 , 774n, 775, 

■ 77611, 780, 785n, 787,790n, 792-94, 
798n. 801, 803, 807, 809, 811, 813- 
15, 823, 827a, 828, 857n, 863-64, 
866, 868-870,874,878, 882, 931, 933, 
941-43, 947-48, 951, 955, 958n,959, 
961,965,970. 

Mitrami^ra, com, of Yajnavalkya 864n, 

- 867n. 873. 881. 

Mlecehas. came to see Yuddhisthira’s 
, Raja^ya 937; dwelt on all borders 
of Bharatavarsa 67; paid tribute to 
Bhima 232. sprang from Ann, son 
, of Yayati 937. 

Mohenjo-daro, excavations at 180,307; 
walls found at, were built with burnt 
bricks 180. 

Hoiiarpby, did not descend to eldest 
son, if he suffered from defects 43 ; 
hereditary m. was the norm of 
government in ancient and medieval 
India 87, 235; order of succession 
to 42-43 ; was generally hereditary 
and descended by the rule of primo<» 
geniture 41-^42. 

"Money-lending (see ‘interest*); called 
kustda 33xd vardhusa was not 

t • 

condemned when interest was charg¬ 
ed at ^ principal per month 


Monopoly, of kings as to elephants, 
saffron &c. 197. 

Month, whether it ended with Full 
Moon or Amavasya 906. 

Montriou, W. A. on * The Hindu will 
in Bengal* 818n. 

Morals, theory of progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in 886. 

Mortgage (see under ‘pledge’, ‘transac- 
tion’); creditor fined as a thief if 
he did not allow redemption, when 
debtor has the right and is ready 
to redeem 433 ; particulars such as 
boundaries must be given in deed of 
431; redemption of, on the death or 
in the absence of mortgagee 435 ; 
submortgage, not allowed by some 
429; when executant of m. may 

‘ lose his ownership 433-34 ; when 
holder of m. can sell property for 
recovery of dues either privacy or 
through court 434; when redemption 
of, can be secured 433-34, 

Mother, cannot be legally abandoned 
by son, though she be patita 613n, 
804, 948 ; divergent views about the 
right of m. to a share on partition 
605-606; does not include step¬ 
mother in the matter of inheritance 
724; entitled to a share when her 

' sons or stepsons come to a partition 
but she cannot compel partition 
605 ; inheriting to her son takes a 
limited estate 723 ; Madras High 
Court does hot allow a share to a m, 
on partition 606 ; preferred to the 
father as an heir to her deceased 
son by the Mit. and some bther 
works 721-22. 

Mrcchakatika 121n, 255n, 271, 275, 
277,279,290, 293n,344-45,357,362, 
389, 391, 399, 407, 456. 

Mrttikavati 103. 

Muhurtas, fifteen of the day and 15 of 
the night 907n. 

Mula, sdnti for birth on 966. 

Mulla, Sir D. F. on • Hindu Law ' 
660. 

Mundakopaaifa^ 
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Musicians^ and actors were not to take 
excessive gifts or indulge in extrava¬ 
gant praise of patrons 253, 

Nabhanedistha, story of 543, 545, 

Nagaraka. duties of 149, 406. 

Nagasena 108. 

Nahusa 52-53, 55, 845. 

Naigama, meaning of 487, 

Naikins, adoption of girls by 972. 

Nala 53, 55. 

Nambudri brahmanas 657. 

Nanabhai Haridas, Mr. Justice 591n. 

Nana Phadnis 386. 

Nanaghat Inscription 66. 

Nanaka, 121n, 

Nandana, com. of Manusmrti 587, 
774n, 875. 

NandaPandita 192, 403. 684. 717, 727. 
735. 

Nandas. Mahapadma, the first of 900 ; 
one of, was killed by Canakya 86. 

Narada, author of work on politics 70. 

Narada, is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the theory of divine right of kings 
35-36, 

Narada, smrti of. 3, 9, 17. 23, 27, 32, 
35. 57, 95, 98, 121n, 123. 146n, 158, 
159n, 166-67,187, 189,195, 206, 242- 
46. 248, 250, 257. 259, 260n, 262-64, 
269-76. 278. 279n, 280, 286-288n. 
289n. 291-94, 296, 299-305n. 306. 
308,309-15, 317-18. 320,322. 327. 
330-334, 337-39, 342n, 343, 346- 
350n, 351, 354, 356-59, 362-68. 370, 
372n, 373-74, 376n. 379-80, 382- 
83. 385-86. 388-89, 394-96, 402- 
404, 408-409, 413, 416-18, 420- 
22.425-28,431, 433, 434n. 435-36, 
438, 440, 442-43, 445, 446n. 447, 
449n-52.454-58. 460, 462-63,466- 
67.469. 471-72, 474.476-92, 497- 
502,504-305. 507. 509-16.519-26, 
528. 533-36, 538-40. 545, 552, 555- 
56, 567-69, 572-73. 577n. 580, 582, 
584, 590, 592. 595. 598, 605, 610- 
11, 617n. 621, 623-25, 634n, 638, 
640. 643-44, 650-652n, 660, 663, 
665n. 703n, 706. 709, 714, 747, 749, 
762,773.790, ^3n, 804 , 810. 816. 
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867, 868, 882-83, 885, ^2. 934, 
936, 952. 

Naradlya-purana 656n, 892. 895n, 928, 
939. 

Narasimha, avatara of Visnu 214, 

Narayana commentator of Asv. sr. 685n, 
856n; commentator of Manusmrti 
714; commentator of Aw. gr. 879. 

Nationality, merits and defects of 
sentiment of 137-138. 

Nationhood, sentiment of, how far 
prevalent in ancient India 136-138. 

Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha 550n, 555n, 

Nibandha, meaning of 575n. 

Nibandhanakara, a writer 258. 

Nietzsche 215n. 

Nflakantha, commentator of Maha- 
bharata 161n, 202, 221n, 650, 893n, 
908n, 911n. 912n, 913, 914n. 917. 

Nllakantha, author of Nitimayukha and 
Vyavaharamayukha 13, 61 On, 668, 
722, 878. 

Nllakantha Sastri, Prof, K. A., author 
of 'Studies in Cola history' and 
'Pandyan kingdom’ 156, 196, 400n, 

Nimi 52. 

NIrajana, the rite of waving lights be¬ 
fore armies, horses, elephants, wea¬ 
pons &c. 230-231, 91 On, 911. 

Nirnayasindhu 236, 545, 615, 626n, 
627. 657n. 668n. 669. 679n, 680. 
688n, 692, 696, 697, 739,759,873, 
878, 910n. 9M. 926, 928n, 929n. 
930, 931n, 938 , 940, 944-45 , 950, 
960-61, 963-964. 

Nirukta 28. 41, 104. 164. 276. 415, 
519n, 541, 543n. 544. 612, 641, 

657n,658. 714,754n,845, 863.886n, 
889. 

Nisada, (same as Para&va) 599, 

Ni&alapurl, an adept in Tantric rites 
81. 

Nitimayilkha of Nflakantha, 13, 38,48, 
72. 74, 75n, 79-81n. 82, 170, 

217. 227. 

Nitiprakasika 4, 13, 60, 62, 112n, 205, 
208,214. 

Nitisara (see under ' Kamandakiya* 
mtisara also), 5, 6, 8. - * 
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meaning of 8. 

Nftivikyamrta, 19. 43, 47n. 50-51, €9. 
85-86, 105,107-08,110-113n, 119n, 
128 d, 133, 166, 171, 172n. 174, 179, 
203n, 217-18. 220n. 221, 232. 240. 
Nivartana, extent of 141 n ; why so 
called 145n. 

Niyoga, practice of, condemned by 
Apastamba 644; practice of, prohibit¬ 
ed in Kali age 627, 814. 
Non-conformists, harsh laws against, in 
England 54 7n. 

Nrga, story of king 243, 296. 
Nrsirahapurana 892, 923-24. 

Nuisances, rules for preventing, on 
public roads and near private 
houses 508, 

Nyasa (deposit) 454-455. 

Nyayasudha, com. on Tantravartika 
828n, 837n. 843n, 847, 851n, 852n. 
Nyayasutra 46n, 589n. 

Oaths, special, how taken 360; special, 
taken by Vasistha and others 359 ; 
were taken not only in judicial 
proceedings but also in ordinary 
dealings 358. 

Oaths Act (Indian) 344n. 

Ofifenders, had to pay fine to king and 
bear expenses of medical help and 
food of the injured 516. 

Officers, emoluments of, in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. 150-151; 
forty ways of embezzlement of Govt, 
money by 144 ; grades of 113; high, 
different at different times 111-112 ; 
king not to side with o. but with the 
people 114; liability of, to catch 
thieves and make good loss 1,167; 
pay of 113, 120 ; pensions and 
t gratuities to, provided by Kautilya 
152 ; qualifications of o. of several 
departments 142 ; rules about casual 
^ leave, sick leave and pension after 
40 years* service for 152 ; special 
functions of certain high 114 ; tak¬ 
ing bribes were deprived of wealth 
and banished 161; ten principal o. 
pi the king 113 ; transfer of 152 ; 


very high salaries paid to high 152- 
153. 

Oldenberg 229n. 

Oligarchies in ancient India 87; 
became rare after the 5 th or 6th 
century A.D. 89. 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens 60. 

Oppert, Dr. 213. 

Ordeals (see under * divya '); all 
allowed to all castes, except poison 
which was not for brahmanas 365 < 
all, to be administered by Chief 
Justice in the presence of king, 
sabhyas and brahmanas 367 ; are to 
be resorted to only when none of the 
human means of proof are possible 
or available 304-05, 363 ; brief 
history of 361-362; by whom not 
to be undergone 365 ; CandaladevI, 
a Ratta queen, underwent the ordeal 
of striking a snake in a jar 366n ; 
Dharma, the principal deity in the 
procedure of 368 ; earliest reference 
to, in Pancavim& Brahmana and 
Chandogya Upanisad 362; generally 
end in immediate decision 358 ; 
generally to be administered to 
defendant 364, 365 ; may be admi¬ 
nistered to any litigant by mutual 
agreement 364 ; mentioned in epi- 
graphic records 376-77; of balance, 
description of 369-70, 376n; of 
balance to be administered to minors, 
women, very old men, the blind, the 
cripple, the diseased and brahmanas 
365 ; of balance, fire, poison and 
water to be administered in claims 
of over 1000 panas and in charges of 
treason and of a grave sin 365 ; of 
dharma described 375; of fire, des¬ 
cribed 370-71, 376n; of ko», 
allowed in all claims of whatever 
value 365 ; of ko^, described 373- 
74 ; of phala 375; of poison, des¬ 
cribed 372-73 ; of snake in the jar 
367 ; of tandula 374 ; of taptams^ 
374-75 ; of water, described 371-72, 
376; of water and poison had gone 
out of vogue in the age of the 
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Smrticandrika» 371 ; persons of 
higher castes to be treated as Sudras 
in o. if. they follow profession of 
cowherds, traders, artisans, domestic 
servants 365 ; persons who could 
undergo o. through deputies 366; pre¬ 
valence of, in judicial systems of most 
countries in ancient times 375-76 ; 
procedure common to all 368-69 ; 
proper place for o. 367-68 ; proper 
times and seasons for several 367; 
to be administered to mlecchas, un¬ 
touchables, slaves, offspring of 
sahkara are those customary among 
them 366 ; undergone by Mahomedan 
litigants under Maratha rule 378; 
were in vogue during Maratha rule 
« 377-78; when not to be administered 
to certain persons 365-366; when 
optional .with human means of proof 
305. 

Ornaments; ordinarily worn by members 
of a joint family and their wives 
were not to be divided at a partition 
587, 596; property of women in 771, 
777. 

Ortolan, author of ‘History of Roman 
Law’ 389n,441n. 

Othello 533. 

Outcast ( see under ‘patita’); excluded 
from inheritance or partition 610- 
611; son of, excluded from share or 
‘ inheritance 611. 

Ownership; arises, acc, to Gautama, in 
five ways in the case of all castes 317, 
548 ; arises by birth in the case of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand¬ 
sons 552-554; eight modes of acquir¬ 
ing, acc. to Vasistha 317; exact 
definition of, is difficult 554; how 
t partition is a source of 549n ; is of 
various kinds 554; long possession 
is not expressly mentioned as source 
of o. in ancient works 317; mode of 
transferring o. is by transfer of posse¬ 
ssion 319; of coparcenary proprety 
‘ under Mitaksara 561; reasonsior the 
view that o. arises from partition 
552*553 ; special sources of o. among 


brahmanas and the other castes 317 ; 
to be distinguished from mere posses¬ 
sion 554 ; whether understood from 
^stra alone 448-451. 

Oxen, how many were to be yoked to a 
plough 150n. 

Padas, 32, of which the king could take 
cognisance without a personas com¬ 
plaint 265. 

Padmavatl 108. 

Pala, was equal to 320 raktikas 121. 

Pala, dynasty of Bengal, founded by 
Gopala 30. 

Palace, gate of, should face south 1 ; 
bad dancing halls 180; had seven 
or eight storeys 180; measurements 
of, acc. to Brhatsamhita 180; posi¬ 
tion and extent of king’s 181; should 
be in the centre of the capital 1. 

Palaka, a king 399, 

Palibothra (vide Pataliputra) 204, 

Pallava, dynasty in South India 31, 
69, 162, 890. 

Pana, is ordinarily of copper 121; of 
80 or 100 raktikas 121a ; weight and 
value of 120ff. 

Paucasiddhaqtika 889, 895, 898. 

Pancatantra 5, 8, 25, 78, 111, 160n, 
161, 171n, 178, 949n. 

Pancavimsa Brahmana 361. 

Panchayats 280-281. 

Pandavas, army of 204 ;,started on the 
Great Journey in the Himalaya 939. 

Pandita, supplanted purohita in course 
of time 126. 

Pandu (see under Dhrtarastra) 55, 
68, 609. 

Panini 19, 38n, 46n, 47n, 66, 88, ll7n, 
124n, 125n, 134,140n.141n,144n, 
145n. 156, 183, 190, 330, 415, 434n, 
435, 464n, 487, 491n, 494n, 541,544, 
550n, 551, 555n, 581n, 660, 685n, 
707, 722n, 726, 734, 754ii. 762n, 
774n, 775n, 852a, 936. 

Pannalal, on * Kumaun local customs ’ 
675,684. ' 

Para&ra, author of a work bn astrology 
and astronomy-906n, ^16, 917, 919n, 
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Para&ra, author on Arthaastra 2. 

Parasara, author of a work in prose 
715n, 718. 

Parasaras, school of 2, 83, 233, 

Para^ra, smrti of, 58,124n, 185n, 211, 
432n, 646n, 668, 703n, 791, 869, 
892, 935, 942-44, 946-47, 949, 

952,956, 

Parasara-Madhavlya, 38, 124n, 185n, 
247, 258n, 259n, 260-61, 263-265n, 
270n, 275n, 277-78, 281, 282n, 283, 
284n, 285n, 286n, 287n, 292, 297-99, 
302, 303n, 305n, 311, 314-15, 317, 
326n, 328. 331n. 336n. 337n, 341n. 
342n, 345n, 346n, 347n, 348n, 354n, 
355n, 357n, 358n, 366n. 367, 379n. 
380n. 383n, 385a, 386n, 387n. 410n, 
412n, 419n, 421, 424n, 426a, 429, 
431, 432n, 434n, 438n, 439n, 441n, 
442n, 445n, 449a, 451n, 455n, 456n, 
457n, 458n, 460a. 462n, 463n, 464n, 
465n, 466n. 468n, 472n, 473n, 477n, 
478n, 479n, 480n, 483n, 491n, 499n, 
501, 505n, 506n, 510n, 514n, 516n, 
521, 527n, 529n, 531n, 532a, 533n, 
539n. 540n, 545-46, 549, 551, 553n, 
556n, 580n, 581n, 582n, 585n, 586n, 
593n, 599, 607n, 609n, 620n, 621n, 
623n, 628n, 636n, 642, 709, 712, 
713n, 715n, 721n, 733n, 755n, 763n, 
769n, 772n, 777n, 779a, 780n, 782, 
783a, 790n, 791, 793, 800n, 810n, 
856a, 862n, 867a, 870, 877, 884-85, 
927, 928n, 929, 939n, 943a, 944. 

Parasava son (same as saudra) 599. 

Parasikas, custom of marrying one’s 
own mother among 859n. 

Paraskara 791. 

Paraskara-grhyasutra 828n, 856, 866, 
880., 

Parasurlma, enjoyed earth for a long 

^ time by conquest of six evil tenden¬ 
cies 53. 

Parasuram'apratapa, a work, 46, 179, 

,189n,196, 215. 

Pargiter, author of ‘Dynasties of the 
Kali age * 900, 925n. 

Paribhasapraka^ (part of Vlramitro- 
daya) 840n, 865n, 872n, 873n, 881. | 


Parijata, a work, 581 n, 589a, 625n, 656, 
660, 686, 784n ; different from 

Madanaparijata 581n. 

Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna 900. 

Pariplava 415. 

Parnalaparvat a—grahanakhyana of 
Jayarama 925. 

Partition (see ‘father’, ‘grandmother’, 
‘ mother ’, ‘ son ’) ; chief matters to 
be discussed under, are four 563 ; 
Dayabhiga admits only two times 
for 567-568 ; definition of 560-561 ; 
definition of p. by Dayabhagacriticiz¬ 
ed by Dayatattva 561 ; divergence 
of views about giving a share to un¬ 
married sisters at a partition 619-20 ; 
evidence of 638 ; four times for, 
acc. to Madanaparijata 569 ; general 
rule that p. once made is final 634 ; 
grandmother’s right to a share at 

607- 608 ; grounds of exclusion from 

608- 616 ; in certain cases allowed 
acc. to patnibhaga 607 ; in the sense 
of mere severance of interest may 
take place by mere unilateral declara¬ 
tion of one member 562 ; minority 
of a coparcener was no bar to 
573 ; mother’s right to a share 
at 605-606; no share allowed to 
unmarried sisters in modern times, 
but only marriage expenses 620 ; 
of concealed property 635-637 ; per 
stirpes, explained 569-70, 632-634 ; 
provision for marriage expenses of 
unmarried sisters 619; provision for 
sariiskaras of brothers 619; proposi¬ 
tions about 631 ; re-opening of, 
when allowed 634-636, 617, 618 ; 
right of absent coparcener to claim 
634-635 ; rule that all sons divide 
equally irrespective of whether they 
are sons of different mothers 607 : 
rule of equal division between father 
and son or brothers favoured by 
most smrtis 623 ; safeguarding 
minor’s share at a p. 573 ; son’s right 
to demand partition from father took 
ages to evolve 563-564 ; son’s right 
to partition encouraged, from reli- 
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gious sentiments 571-72; son's right 
to p. in father's lifetime existed even 
in Vedic hge 564-565; three main 
times for, according to Mitaksari 
568-569; time for 563ff; two senses 
viz. division by metes and bounds 
and severance of interest only 562 ; 
under Dayabhaga no p. can be claim¬ 
ed as long as father is alive 569^ 

Partition Act (Indian) 586n, 

Partnership 466-470; ancient dharma- 
sutras are silent about 469; duties 
of partners in 466-67; liabilities of 
partners in a 466; Manu extends the 
rules about distribution of fees 
among sacrificial priests to partners 
in 469: qualifications of partners in 
467-468; rights of partners in 467- 
468; shares of artisans iq profits of 
p. 468. 

{Partnership Act (Indian) 467n. 

Parvan days 737n. 

Parvana sriddba 737, 

Passage (see * way') 737. 

Passports, superintendent of 149. 

Past, diametrically opposite views 
about 244. 

Pastures, superintendent of 149; pro¬ 
vided round villages and towns 161| 
499-500. 

Pitaliputra, administration of, as des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes 183; had a 
wall of wooden palisades 180; Patau* 
jail's references to 183. 

Pataiijali, author of Mahabhisya 46n, 
88. 124n. I23n. I44n. 183. 

Pathak. Prof. K. B. 924n. 

Patita (see under partition) ; being p. 
entailed loss of estate or inheritance 
only if no praya^itta was performed 
547n, 615: daughter of p. was not 
treated as p. 616; ghatasphota for 
outcasting a p. 610n; 615; son Of 
p. was excluded from partition or 
inhedtance and even maintenance 
611, 616-17 J Who was p. 612ff; 
wo^tt, if they perfonued Ho 

w^e not to be cast on the 
sweets, but were to be given main- 


tVol. 

Patnl, meaning of 707. 

Patriarchal family, father's powers in 
563. 

Paunarbhava, a subsidiary son 661; 
definition of 648. 

Phura-janapada 93-95, 

Penal Code (Indian). 300, 395 , 473n, 
479n. 512n, 513, 518n. 523 b, 529n. 
531n. 532n. 

People (see under * subjects'); also 
spoken of collectively as Visnu 25; 
calamities of, have graver conse. 
quences than those of the capital 233; 
protection of, consists in preventing 
external and internal aggression 56; 
protection of, highest duty of ruler 
56. 

Perjury, entailed secular and also other¬ 
worldly consequences 351. 

Peshwa's Diaries 377. 

Philosophy,/purpose of all branches of 
Indian is the quest of truth 247. 

Physicians, punished with fines for 
being careless or for not imforming 
officets^ in serious cases 149. 

Pigeons, employed to carry official 
letters 149, 

Pilgrimages to distant places, forbidden 
in Kali for brahmanas 953. 

Pin^s (see under sraddha) 

Piprahva vase, writing on 307. 

PisUna, author of a work on raja&tra 
2. «3. 233. 

Pl&ilaputra, a writer 2. 

PIfamaha/ smrti of 262-63 , 265-66, 
269. ^81-82. 285. 288. 291. 296,318, 
327, 36^-65, 367, 369n, 372n. 373, 
379? 862,.' 

Pi^maJ^ddhinta 889, 

Pitrgatbas, from Matsyapurina 642. 

Plaint <see under 'ideadlngs*); con¬ 
tents of 293-294; faults in ^9*; 
reasons which make a p. unaccepta¬ 
ble 299; rules about amendment of 
293; rujes about pr^erence, when 
several ^perstm present p. at saede 
time 298; tmi ctf a p. kbipait 
immovable 293-94; various 

ms mimb 
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down with all details when defendant 
app^red 292. 

Plato, approve^ of slavery unreserved¬ 
ly 15n; author of ‘Republic’ 50; 
author of ‘Laws* 114n, 244n ; end of 
State was good life, acc. to 237. 

Plea, of former judgment how proved 
301. 

Pledge (adhi ); classification of, acc. to 
Narada and Brhaspati 428 ; duty of 
person who accepts a p. to take pro¬ 
per care 432-33 ; debtor is respon¬ 
sible for the loss of 432-433 ; general 
rule that a p. to be enjoyed carried j 
DO interest 430 ; if p. lost or deterio- j 
rates without any fault of the ' 
creditor, debtor to bear the loss j 
432-33 ; person making a p. of the j 
same thing to two different people 
was punished 432; subject of p. is 
lost if not redeemed within the period 
of grace 429; three rules of Yijfia- 
valkya about 428-29; what is 
sapratyaya p, 430. 

Pliny 901. 

Poison, effects of, on various birds 84. 

Poisoned food and fire 84, 

Poisoning of kings, measures against 
83. 

Pollard, author of ‘ Conscience and 
liberty' 547n. 

Pollock 554, 555. 

Portents, in the heavens, sky and on 
the earth before an invasion 227. 

Possession (see under ‘title’); adverse 
p. against minors and others 328 ; 
divergence of views about the rela¬ 
tion of title to 317 ; exception to the 
rule of loss of ownership, by long 
327; for three generations without 
break prevails over bare title 319 ; 
long p. not mentioned in ancient 
works as a source of ownership 317 ; 
meaning of tripurusa p. 318; mean¬ 
ing of long p. 320-321 ; must have 
five characteristics in order to be 
valid 318; of agnates and cognates 
is not necessarily adverse 326; of 
qfie co-owner is ordinarily for all co- 
J33 


owners 327 ; one who pleaded mere 
possession and no title was deemed 
a thief 318; periods of adverse p. 
that gave rise to ownership acc. to 
different writers 323 ; principal mode 
of transfer was delivery of 319 ; 
some texts prescribe for loss of 
ownership short periods of 325-326; 
was nine points of law in ancient 
India 431. 

Power, corrupts a man 114. 

Prabandhacintamani 198, 283. 

Prabhakara, a writer on Mimamsa, 550; 
was called Guru 536n. 

Prabhakaravardhana 63. 

Pradestr, an officer 252. 

Pradhan, Dr., author of * Chronology 
of Ancient India, ’ 925 d 

Pradvivika 272. 

Prajapati, smrti of 369n, 429, 493, 
571n, 586, 712, 738, 926. 

Prajapati, story of 845, 

Prajnapanopahga, a Jain work MOn. 

*Rraka^, a work 568n, 588n, 605n. 

Prakirnaka, meaning of, 251; meaning 
of, acc. to Kautilya 258. 

Pramati Bhargava, an avatara of 
Visnu, will uproot mlecchas and 
heretics at end of Kali, 925. 

Prana, a hymn 75. 

Pran Nath, Dr. 134n, HOo. 

Pratibhu, see under ‘ surety ’. 

Pratijna-yaugandhariyana, a play 211 n. 

Pratima, a nataka 78, 277n. 

Pratinidhi (substitute), rules as to, in 
the Mlmaihsa 654-655. 

Pratyakalita 260. 

Pravahana, Jaivali, a king, asked 
Svetaketu five questions 92. 

Pravaradhyaya 686. 

Pravaramanjari 692. 

Pravarasena, a Vakataka emperor who 
performed four AsVamedhas 70,' 

Praya&itta, for murder depended on 
caste of murderer and of the murd^- 
ed 528 ; for woman raped 532 for 
adultery 946-47. 

Prayascittatattva. 928. 

Rrayascittayivel^a 948n, 
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Pre-emption, right of, allowed in favour 
of brothers, sapindas, sagotras, 
neighbours &c. 496. 

Price, inadequacy of, how determined 
493. 

Priests, distribution of fees among 16 
sacrificial 470n; three kinds of 
sacrificial 469. 

Primogeniture, in succession to zamin- 
dari or raj 631. 

Princes, went to famous seats of learn¬ 
ing for study 50. 

Prisoners, set free on coronation 80. 

Prisons Act (Indian) 403. 

Private defence (see under ‘atatayin); 
right of, as to person and property 
.^17-18; right of, should not be 
exercised if there is time to report 
to king’s officers 517. 

Priae-fighting (see under ‘sauiahvaya’). 

Proof, circumstantial evidence as 356- 
357 ; comparative strength of the 
several means of 306 ; divine means 
of, are ordeals 304 ; divine means 
of, when employed 363-364 ; human 
means of, are documents, witnesses 
and possession 304 ; means of, are 
either human or divine 304 ; means 
of, appropriate to several kinds of 
disputes 305-306 ; of part of claim 
may in some cases be held p. of whole 
claim 348n ; rules about variation 
between pleadings and p. 347-349. 

Property, (see under ‘ self acquired 
property ‘ separate property ’) ; 
ancestral p., explained 576 ; diverg¬ 
ence of views as to concealment of 
joint p. by one co-owner being theft 
636-637 ; impartible by its very 
nature 585-590 ; is of two kinds, 
movable and immovable 490, 574 ; 
is of three kinds, land, nibandha and 
movable 574-575; joint family p,, 
what is 576 ; may be joint family 
^or separate, 576; no distinction 
between ancestral and separate under 
'^bayabhaga as to alienation 576; 
persons that acquire by birth an 
interest ih ancestral p. 576 ; rules 


IVol, 

about partition of joint p. conc^led 
by cosharer 636-637.; separate p« 
includes self-acquisitions 576. 

Prostitutes, a fifth caste acc. to Mitak* 
Sara 801; do not sever tie of blood, 
acc. to modern decisions 801; rules 
about persons visiting p. 481-482. 

Province, administration of, in a State 
141-142 ; each p. kept a record of 
good and bad events 143n ; Governor 
of p. was called Uparika 141. 

Prtha, adopted by Kuntibhoja 675. 

Prthu, levelled the earth 183; oath 
administered to 33; secured king¬ 
dom through vinaya 52 ; Visnu 
entered P. 281. 

Prthviraja, Chohan hero 684n. 

Prthviraja Rasau, a w’ork 684n. 

Psalms 425n. 

Public roads, nuisances on 508-509. 

Piiga, meaning of 281. 

Pulakesin, a Calukya king 70. 

Punishment (see ‘ banishment ’, 
‘brahmana’, ‘death’, ‘impalement’); 
alternative p. of fines in lieu of the 
cutting off of a limb for theft &c, 
256; award of, depended on motive, 
sex, nature of offence, time and place 
&c. 391-92 ; banishment as 404; 
branding of several marks on fore¬ 
head as p. for several offences 397, 
403; by cutting off fingers, hands and 
feet was common in case of thieves 
and pickpockets 256, 402 ; by cutting 
off the limb w'herewith a low man 
offended ag.ainst a brahmana 389; 
by cutting off the tongue in the case 
of a sudra who abuses a brahmana or 
ksatriya or loudly repeats the Veda 
402; confiscation of all property 
as p. 404; corporal p. assumes 
various forms 395-396; enhanced 
for repeating offence 404-5,. 522; 
exemption from p. on certain grounds 
such as intoxication, lunacy, mistake 
417; iear of p. keeps all beings under 
contro] 292; fine and corral 
.jpunishment was tp be pronounced 
; by the ]dn| op 
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chief justice 391 ; fines were the 
ordinary p. for many offences in 
ancient Ipdia 390; for acdidental 
death none 528; for abetting a 
crime 529; for abuse and defama¬ 
tion was less for offenders of higher 
-castes 395; for adultery 256-257; 

. for adultery and rape depended on 
caste of "the woman and of the 
offender 395; for adultery very 
severe in ancient texts 401, 533, 535; 
for a person charging an innocent 
man with theft 255 ; for committing 
nuisance on the public road 508; 
for defiling water of holy tanks, 
rivers etc. 509 ; for incest 533-34 ; for 
judges taking bribes and for minis¬ 
ters disposing of a matter wrongly 
386; for making breaches in a 
boundary 509 ; for misappropriation 
of the property of guilds and other 
groups 489; for moneylenders ' 
charging interest exceeding rates ' 
prescribed in smrtis 422; for rash j 
driving 528; for theft more severe ! 
in the- case of offenders of higher , 
castes 395 ; for unnatural offences ' 
534 ; for witchcraft 405-406; four 
methods of 391; fourteen places of, . 
acc, to Brhaspati 396; imprisonment i 
for life asp. 403; may be inflicted i 
on offenders of lowest castes by the j 
persons offended 408; mild p. pres¬ 
cribed on account of the doctrine of 
karmavipaka 392; most important 
purpose of, is deterrant 389; no 
corporal punishment for a brahmana 
offender except shaving of head, 
branding 396; of death not inflicted 
dn brahmanas and women under 
Bombay Regulation 14 of 1827, 397; 
of • deili prescribed even for 
brShmanas by Katyayana and 
Kautilya 398-99 ;* of death pres¬ 
cribe for certain- offences 400- 
401; one purpose of. was reform and 
redemption of offender * 390; proper 
p,v;for..a brahs^^ •'offender- 397; 
ofsifpsea secwed by. p. for: eiimes 
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388-90; rigour of p. lessened by 
Yajnavalkya and later smrtis 390; 
severity of, depended on caste also 
395 ; shaving of the head as p. 403 ; 
ten places where p. may be inflicted 
396; that could be awarded by 
inferior tribunals 391; whipping as 
p. 403-404; women were awarded 
lesser p, than men 394, 533 ; women 
were to undergo excission of a limb 
where death sentence could be 
inflicted on males 394, 533. 

Pupil, rules as to his behaviour towards 
his guru’s wife in Kali age 953-54. 

Purina, a silver coin 122, 420n. 

Purina 10. 

Purinas, are rich in Dharma^stra 
material 871; are authoritative for 
all people 853; conflict between 
smrtis and Purinas 871-873 ; pro¬ 
cedure of coronation in 72 ; state 
that in Kali age kings will mostly be 
sudras 40; wax eloquent over the 
importance of Bharatavarsa 137; 
dharma which is declared in, is misra 
873; several p. must have been known 
871. 

Purinas, passages of historical impor¬ 
tance in 899ff. 

Purchaser; buying from one not the 
owner in open market is not liable 
to punishment 463 ; duty of, to 
closely examine the thing to be pur¬ 
chased 492 ; from one not the owner 
is liable to be punished if he purchases 
in secret 460 ; gets indefeasible 
title only after three generations if 
price wholly or partly not paid 494 ; 
has, in order -to escape punishment, 
to produce vendor or prove purchase 
in open market 463 ;• liability , off if 
he does not take ddivery after pur¬ 
chase-490, 492-; - may--resile, from 
purchase within a. certain.tinje.,490- 
491 period allowed to pf 
. natioaof thing bought 492. ov. 
Fnrohita r eaU^ • 8a^^our. M JaufdQm 
‘ 117-^ia; included aa^ag 
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by some writers 119; had full juris¬ 
diction over penances 119; made 
the king ready for battle 118; most 
eminent of the high functionaries of 
the king 113; must know ritual of 
five kinds 119; qualifications of 
117-lS ; samvatsara took over some 
of the functions of 126 ; to be con¬ 
sulted by king after ministers were 
consulted 110,119; to be distingui¬ 
shed from rtvij 118; waning of the 
importance of 126 ; was expected to 
remove calamities, divine and human 
119; was often hereditary 119. 

Puru, though youngest son, was made 
king by Yayati 42, 44. 

Pururavas 53, 845. 

•Purusa (bailiff), duties and qualifica¬ 
tions of 278. 

Puru^kara (human effort), and daiva 
(fate) 168-169; is superior, acc. to 
Matsyapurana 170. 

Puru^rtha rules are recommendatory 
and violation of them does not 
vitiate the sacrifice 550n, 609. 

Purusarthas; artha is the chief among 
three p. acc. to Kautilya 241 ; 
dharma is the highest among three 
and kama the lowest 9 ; three p. are 
secured for people by righteous king 
239. 

Purvamimamsa (see under ’Jaimini’) 
38. 605, 637. 695, 864. 

Pu^arasadi 524. 

Pusyagupta, a vaisya, was governor of 
Surastra under Candragupta Maurya 
117. 

Pusyamitra 32, 116; founder of Suhga 
empire 39 ; killed his master Brhad- 
ratha, last Maurya king 86; perfor- 
SSted Asvamedhas 70. 

407, 

Pqtra^r, sacri^ce, 680n, 

Putriki, (sec under ‘Meiden’, ‘putrU 
- kiputra V) 647, 657. 

J557m659 ; defihUlnn of 
647,. ;: divided . property .with 

I fQ^eqiiemtly horn son . 661 ; 

to hit ttaternal grand* 
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father and takes latter’s wealth 642, 
659; recognized in modern times 
only among Nambudris in Malabar 
657, 659; said to be ^ equal to the 
aurasa son 657; traces of, found 
even in Rgveda 657-58. 

Queen, qualities of principal 80. 

Queens, of vanquished kings, had to per¬ 
form the duties of maids at the 
time of emperor’s coronation 69. 

Raghavan, Dr. V. 252n. 

Raghu, Kings of the family of, became 
munis in old age 101. 

Raghunandana, 246, 322, 378n, 544, 
668, 701, 718, 735, 799, 910n, 911. 

Raghuvamsa, 8, 17, 28, 41, 44, 49n, 
52, 56, 63, 78, 82. 101, 112, 135, 
187, 223n, 230, 269, 407, 896. 

Rainfall, amounts of, in the several 
provinces of India, acc. to Kautilya 
147. 

Rajadharma 1-241 ; discussed in 
works from ancient times 1. energetic 
undertaking said by Brhaspati to be 
the root of 169; literature on, is 
extensive 13 ; proximate ends of 238- 
239; purpose of the study of 236- 
237; said to be the root of all 
dharmas 3 ; ultimate goal of 238; 

Rajadharmakanda 13, 23n, 28, 42. 61n. 
75n, 125n, 160, 178n. 179, 181, 
191n, 228. 234, 277n, 949. 

Rajadharmakaustubha 13, 38, 43. 72, 
74, 76n, 77n, 79-81n, 82, 107, 118, 
119n, 179, 182n, 183. 

Rajan, meaning of 37-39, 63. 

Rajanitipfaka^ (part of Vlramitrodaya) 
13,18n,25.38-39, 43r44, 48. 59-60. 
66, 71-74, 76n. 79-81n, .82-83,. 99, 
105. 107. 118, 120. 125n, 132u, 160, 
’l63n, 170,178.181,191-92,211,217, 
224. 227,. 228, 230, 234, 243, 873n. 

Rijanitiratnakara 13, 25. 3^, 70, 96, 
107, US. 160,187n, 189g. 20X, 271n- 
2;4n, 277n, 278. . .. ; " 

. I^aja Rao. Mrv S79h, 

: Aiin&ganf-parvk^ mi 2i 
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56 ; expounders of, acc. to Kautilya | 
2; expounders of, acc. Nitipraksi- 
sika 4. 

Rija^khara, author of Kavyamimamsa 
47n, 67. 136. 

Hijasuya 64, 111, 962; Abhisecaniya 
is the principal rite in 73 ; isti called 
Avcsti therein can be performed only 
by Ksatriyas 38; performed by 
emperors 70. 

Rajatarahgini 31, 40, 80, 100, 113,115, 
120, 163-64, 184, 188n. 198, 270, 
374, 393^ 396n. 397,403.457,484, 
488, 494, 817, 897, 924n, 934. 

Rajya, compared to the body with its 
various organs 18; elements of , 
generally said to be seven 17 ; mean¬ 
ing of 19-20 ; preservation of the 
elements of 17~18 ; relative import- | 
ance of the elements of 17 ; several ! 
elements of, are complementary of 
each other 18. 

Hajyavardbana, murdered by Sashka 
.31. 

R^a (full moon) 388. 

Kaktika, weight of 121n. 

Rama, 42 ; education of 49 ; ideal 
King 96 ; performed Asvamedha in 
the company of a golden image of 
Sita 845-846 ; virtues of 62 ; was 
to be made Crown Prince with 
people's approval 29. 

Kama^strin, famous judge at Pesbwa’s 
court 386, 402n, 684n, 713. 

Ramayana 2, 6, 21. 24, 29, 37. 42. 46. 
47n. 49. 53n, 62, 71. 77. 95-96, 105- 
6. 108. 129, 171, 177, 180, 190, 195, i 
203, 209n, 214. 243, 846. 

Ranade, author of 'Rise of the Maratha i 
.power' 106. I 

^Rape, punishment for, differed acc. to ^ 
offender 532. 

.IURW* ^ ' Indi^ coins ’ .89^ 1210, 

. . 

Stia^ (imkoty ol a State) 

flf 133 ; 

U kiost inpot'Uuit ef the eevea ele¬ 



ments of a State 132 ; what consti¬ 
tutes 136. 

Ratnavali, a drama 937. 

Ratnins, give the kingdom to the king 
29, 112 ; headman of village was 
one of 154 ; twelve r. enumerated 
111 - 112 . 

t 

Rattaraja, a Silara king 194. 

Ravana 52. 55. 

Reasoning, to be followed rather than 
strict letter of the text 7, 867. 

Receiver, appointment of 291. 

Recovery of debts ; agriculturists and 
king’s servants were not to be arrest¬ 
ed for, at certain times 440-41 ; 
creditor employing modes for r. 
other than a suit, when debtor deni¬ 
ed the debt would lose his claim 
and was liable to be fined 439; 
creditor could hold debtor in 
restraint openly, if custom of country 
allowed 440; from debtor unable 
to pay was made by making him 
work in the house of the creditor if 
of same or higher caste 440 ; firom 
debtor of brahmaiia caste to be made 
by easy instalments 440; harsh 
legislation in ancient societies for 
441 ; imprisonment in civil jail of a 
debtor in modern times 440 ; modes 
of 438-441 ; modes of. differed 
according as debtor admitted lla* 
bility or not 441 ; priority among 
creditors as to, depended on time 
and caste of creditor 441 ; seven 
principal topics of 418 ; sitting at 
the door of the debtor for 438-39 ; 
when debtor admitted debt and yet 
complained against creditor who 
employed proper mode of, he was 
liable to be fined 439M40. , 

Registration Act (Indian) 314, 43ltt, 
432n. . / 

Religious e|5cacy (see under ^’'doctriiie 
of spiritual bcihefit''). 

Religious rites, incompets]^ io ptf* 
(oruj, owing to bodily or 
ieitcis 6d8-609. ■ '' ■ 
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of defendant; faults of 302; four 
kinds of 30(r. " 

Itepresefitatives, of parties to suits, 
when allowed 288; rul^s for payment 
of. wages to r. 289; who is to 
u appoint r. of parties and whom 289. 
]ftepnbHcs, eleven, mentioned in 
Buddhist works 90; in ancient India 
87; procedure of, was the same as 
for the deliberations of Buddhist 
Sahgha 90. 

Restraint of senses, is the whole 
purpose of all Astras 52; necessity 
of, for kings 53; why man must 
practise 55. 

Res Judicata, (see * plea of former 
judgment*) 300; how proved 332; 
rule of constructive 306. 

Re-union 763-769; devolution of 
estate after 767-769; who can enter 
into 766. 

Revenue, levied on crops varies acc. to 
the way in which water was employed 
163. 

Reversioner, on the death of a widow 
711. 

Rgveda. 28-29, 32, 41. 58, 63-65, 75n. 
77n, 92-93, 104, 118, 124n, 125n, 
127.132, 135, 153, 162, 179. 190 
200. 205, 212-13, 228-29, 244-45, 
276, 353. 359, 361.' 388. 414-15, 
519,534,543,541,564-65, 588. 612n. 
656, 657n, 658, 660, 679n. 689. 714, 
753n. 754n, 770, 776n, 863, 886. 
887, 933; morals in 534. 

Kiktha, meaning of 543, 551n. 

Road, cess recovered by king’s officers 
197; width of 181. 

Romaka, an astronomical Siddhanta 
896. 

Rpx)^ Catholics, harsh laws against 
Wn. . ^ 

Roman i;^w^26, _ 

I^m^da, Hng of Aiga 164. 

Roinb389n. ... . ; 

, 1 ^ 16 . - 
ftOQaseatt 31. . , 


Routes ; land r. superior to water r. 
225; to the Deccan and south more 
profitable 225. 

Royalty ( see under ' kingship ’). 

Rta, conception of 244-245. 
Rudradaman, accomplishments of 49 ; 
a Ksatrapa, was elected ruler by the 
people of Surastra 30, 44 ; inscrip¬ 
tion of 94, 105, 117, 162, 185, 890 ; 
repaired Sudarsana lake at great 
cost 60, 162; restored kings to their 
thrones 71; treasury of, overflowed 
with gold, silver and jewels 197 ; 
uprooted the Yaudheyas 89. 
Rudradhara 668. 

Rudraskanda, commentator of Khadira 
Gr. 692. 

Rule; acting contrary to a r, having 
an unseen or spiritual purpose ren¬ 
ders the principal act itself null and 
void 837-838. 

Rulers; grades of 63; mentality of 
foreign 102 ; women as 40. 

Russell on ' crimes ’ 432n. 

I 

Sahara, commentator on Jaimini’s 
sutras 20, 38, 72, 121n, 143n, 471, 
515n, 527d, 550n. 556, 637d, 655, 
676n, 677n, 686. 695n.,704n, 705, 
719,'725n, 731n, 770n, 828, 832n, 
835-37, 841, 849, 851n, 864, 870, 
905n, 938, 963-64. 

Sabha (see ‘court of justice’), 276- 
277 ; three kinds of 278n. 
Sabhaparva 2, 42, 46, 50. 53n, 54. 
56n, 59, 61, 67-68, 78, 106, 108. 
111-12, 127, 135, 152, 154,162, 168, 
172.179, 200, 206, 232, 330,'542n, 
889, 937, 955n. 

Sabhyas (puisne judges) 273 ; at least 
• three to be appointed to associate 
with the chief justice 273 ; • duty of, 
- to bring round the king to the path 
of right 274-5 must fee ^efeteb)y 
* bmhma^s- 2?5> qu^ifidati^s-$ 
273; were to be distiogoish^irom 
; ..tompd. .br^mtaBas . who: ,atteBdii 

iced if the^ decided thr6u^b 
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ality, greed or fear 385 ; who were 
not to be appointed as 273-274. 

Sachan, I^r. (translated Albernni’s 
work) 166. 376n, 

Sacred Books of the East 66, 282, 289- 
90, 605d, 733n, 886 d, 887, 922, 934. 

Sacrifice,, performer of, was supposed 
to be endowed with a celestial body 
32 ; of animal forbidden in Kali 
945-46. 964. 

Sadacara (see under ^custom*) 825ff; 
meaning of, acc. to Manu 827, 856. 

Sadhyapala (see under Purusa). 

Saffron, monopoly of king in 197. 

Sages, difference in spiritual merit 
between ancient and later 889 ; 
seven, suspected each other of theft 
359n; transgression of dharma among 
ancient 889. 

Sahadeva 69. 

Sahasa (crimes of violence), 525-530; 
definition of, 525; distinguished 
from theft 525 ; four kinds of 525 ;• 
heavier punishments for 525; king 
not to tolerate one guilty of crimes 
of violence 525; principal crimes 
included under 526. 

Sahasa (meaning ‘fine’); three varieties 
of, lowest, middling and highest 526. 

Sahodha, son, definition of 648; 
becomes the son of his mother’s 
husband 660. 

Sahyadrikhanda 138, 929. 

Saisunaga dynasty, see Sisunaka, 

Saka king killed by Candragupta {a 
Gupta king) 86. 

Sakala, smrti of 664, 679, 683. 

Sakta works prescribed wine as offer¬ 
ing in worship 966,, 

Saktis^doctrine of.three 171 ; relative 
strength of 171 ; theory of, in rela¬ 
tion to theory of mandalas 222. 

^Sakulya, meaning of 746-47. . 

Ss^untala 37, 52. 54, 63, 243. 

Sakyas.(see under Bauddhas); busi¬ 
ness of Stato how carried among 
90,; capital of, was Kapilavastn 90; 
openly declared Veda tp be unanfko- 
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ritative and taught doctrines of|fos. 
ed to it 871. 

Salaries, divergence of views about s. 

mentioned by Kautilya 120, 125 ; of 
* officers over 10, 100 or more villages 
142; of officers and servants stated 
by Kautilya 151. 

Sale of Goods Act (Indian) 465n, 
492n, 495n. 

Sale, (see under ‘pre-emption’, 
‘purchaser’); by one who is not the 
owner 462-465 ; by one who is not 
the owner, should be rescinded 462 ; 
conditional s. defined 493; deed of s. 
should mention the wells,trees,houses 
on land sold 494 ; definition of 495 ; 
for arrears of land tax 493, 495; 
liability of vendor if he does not 
deliver property after 490; periods 
for rescission allowed in s. of various 
things 491; procedure as to s. of 
land 496-497; rescission of 489-491; 
was clothed with formalities of 
gifts 497, 567; what becomes of 
earnest if s,^goes off through default 
of vendor or vendee 491; when 
inoperative 492-493. 

Salic Law 40. 

Salmond, author of a work on 'Juris¬ 
prudence’ 238, 319n, 320n, 547, 
554. 

Salt; State manufactured s. and levied 
a duty on salt imported or manufac¬ 
tured privately 196. 

Salva, besieged Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Salya 204. 

Salyaparva 58, 79, 112n, 210, 214, 
896n, 904, 908n, 909, 911-12, 915, 
918. 

Sama (an upaya); is of five kinds 174. 

Samahartr, duties of 131, 143, 253, 
276.* * : 

Samahvaya 540-41 ; rules oi dyjita to 
be applied ta 540. 

Samanodakas 752-v53 ; limits of, 
heirs 753. 

Samatata, a country 68. 

Simaved^ 76, 77u, 
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Simavidbaxiia Brsihmana 66, 76. 

SatnayapraksL^, part of Viramitrodaya. 
928n, 930. 

Samayamayukha 930, 944 q 949, 964, 

Sambandhatattva 878. 

Sambandhaviveka, a work 878. 

f , 

Sambara, as a writer on Rajasastra in 
Santiparva 2. 

Sambhaji-raje-caritra, a work 8In. 

/ 

Sambhala, village, where Kalkin will 
be born, 923. 

Sambhuya-samutthana (partnership) 
466-470. 

Samraj, meaning of 63. 

Sarhsarga (association) ; with sinner 
was of nine kinds 614, 944. 

Samsiktiya, mantras 75. 

Sarhskarakaustubha 669, 675, 678-80, 
683n, 688-89, 695, 697, 877, 955. 

Samskarapraka^ 771. 

Samskarasara 873n. 

Saihsravya, mantras 75. 

Samudragupta 44, 68-69, 71, 89, 108, 
115, 213 ; accomplishments of 49. 

Sathvarta, smrtiof 264, 277, 312, 313n, 
947, 951,965. 

Saiiivatsara (astrologer) 126; king 
depended on, in all matters 126. 

Saihvid-vyatikrama 486-489. 

Sandar 326n. 

Sandhi (treaty); different kinds of 
224; with whom should be made 

■ 225; with whom should not be made 
225. 

Sandrakottos 204. 

Sahgha. four qualities of the wise lea¬ 
der of 88; gambling causes dissen¬ 
sions among members of 233 ; in¬ 
cluded in the Vahika country brah- 
manas, ksatriyas .and others 88; king 
was allowed to take away wealth of 
heretical 188; of Licchivikas, Vrji- 
kas and others 89; of Vrkas, Tri- 

' ' gartas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 88; two 
kinds of, known to Panini 88. 

S^graha, a work, 309, 311, 379n, 435, 
548n. 563, 572, 628n. 629n, 872,928. 

Sahgrahsma 531-535; of three kinds 
531; punishment for, varied ape, to 


caste and other, circumstances 535; 

Sankara ( see ‘ saiiisarga ’). 

t 

Sankara, author of Bhasya on Vedanta- 
sutra and several Upanisads 46n, 227, 
669n, 7i9, 833n, 888, 964n, 968n, 

/ 

Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitanir- 
naya 878. 

/ 

Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, plun¬ 
dered 64 temples under pretext of 
supervision 188n. 

Sahkha 101, 160.. 209-10, 277, 316, 
320, 338n, 395. 398n, 401, 524, 568- 
69, 581, 592, 598, 620n. 702, 725, 
771, 776n, 960. 

Sahkha-Likhita 44, 45, 59, 125. 137, 
165n, 175, 242-43, 246, 332. 346, 
354, 355n. 358, 366, 371n, 372. 389, 
393, 398n, 403-4, 469, 504, 509, 536. 
568n, 569, 572, 586, 598, 610n, 625. 
640, 641, 642n, 644, 651, 759n. 763, 
790, 803n. 932n. 

Sahkha-Likhita~dbarmasutra, spec ial- 
ly studied by Vajasaneyins 853, 

Sahkhayana Brahmana 600 d, 905. 

Sahkhayana-grhya-sutra 922. 

Sahkhayana-srauta-sutra 887n. 

Sahkhya 169, 

Sannidhatr. duties of 143. 

Sannyasa, whether forbidden in Kali 
960-61. 

Sannyasin, see under Yati 

Santa, adopted by Lomapada 675 

Santanu, younger brother of Devapi 
became king 41, 164, 609. 

Santatiya, mantras 75. 

Santiparva, 2-6, 8, 10, 12, 13n, 17n, 
18n, 21-28. 30-31, 33-34, 37,40, 
44-45, 48, 50n, .5l. 53n, 56-59, 6ln. 
62» 67-68, 70-71, 78-79, 87. 101, 
105-107. 118, 127. 131. 138, 141-42. 
150-51, 167-68, 173, 175, 179.-81, 
185-86, .189-90, 199, 202.203,207, 
209, 211. 215-16, 221n, 222. ^29n, 
239, 244-45, 273n. 353. 389. 392n» 
399, 400n. J04n, 521. 524, 609n, 

. 614, 861n, 875, 885, 890-^2,. 913, 

' 937,943,952/955. / . 
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Sapathas (special oaths); employed in 
disputes o£ small value 358 ; take 
time for decision 358. 

Sapinda/acc. to Dayabhiga 741*-43, 
747 ; two meanings of 733-736. 
Sapindas, are of two kinds, gotraja and 
bhinnagotra acc. to Mitaksara 732. 
Sapindikarana, a sraddha 737. 

Saradacharan Mitra. Mr. Justice 559, 
560. 

Sarama, bitch of the gods, was sent 
by Indra to find out treasures of 
Panis 127. 

Sarasvativilasa, a work, 17, 118n, 119, 
171-72, 184, 200, 219n, 220n. 221, 
,223. 243n, 258, 263. 264n, 265n. 
272n,273,276n-278,281n.282n,283, 
285n, 286n, 297n, 300n, 302n. 303n, 
310,312, 318n, 321.326.332, 342n. 
352n. 358, 367n. 382n, 393n. 413n. 
419n, 423n, 429n-32n, 434n, 441n. 
451, 455n, 464n. 472n-74n, 476n. 
477n. 479n, 485n, 489n, 492n, 493, 
494n. 512n, 525n, 540n. 545, 549n, 
351. 553n, 554n, 562 , 563n, 610n, 
612, 636n, 638n, 678n, 692, 698, 
721, 761n, 774n. 778n. 

Sardesai. Mr. G. S., editor of ‘Selec¬ 
tions from Peshwa’s Daftar ’ 400. 
Sarlraka-bhasya of Sankara 725, 73In. 
Sarkar, Mr. Golap Chandra, author of 
‘Hindu Law’ and of a work on 
’Adoption’ 441n, 662, 664n, 690n. 
Sarkar, „Mr. Himansu Bhushan 641n, 

' 934n.\ 

Sarkar, Mr. Kishori Lai on ‘Mimamsa- 

rgles* 640, 677n, 841-42. 

Sark^. Prof. B.. K. 20. 94. 

Ssipradhikari, Tagore Law Lectures of, 

on inheritance 744n, 737n, 758n, 

760 - 61 . ' 

p 

Sarvajna-Narayana, commentator of 
Manusmrti 150n, 788n, 789, 

Sa^nka 31. 

Sastra; in case of confiict of with 
rational or equitable rule, the latter 
prevails 9. 

134 
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Sastradipika, a work of Parthasatathi 
677n, 828n, 831n, 836n, 844n, 850a, 
852n, 853. 

SataghnI213. 

Satapatha Brahmaua 21, 26, .32, 41, 
65-:66, 111-12, 153. 180, 415rl6. 
527n, 565, 613, 641, 845, 877, 886n. 
887-88. 907n. 964. 

Satatapa 145n. 

^t-trim&n-mata 487n. 882n. 

Sattia, sacrifice extending over long 
periods to be performed by brih- 
manas 938. 

Satru (enemical king), kinds of 219. 
Satrughna 203. 

Satyafikara 435. 

Satyasadha, srautasutra of 28, 278n, 
653n. 655, 686, 941n. 

Saudayika, a class of stridhana 775 j a 
comprehensive term for several 
kinds of stridhana 778; definition of 
778. 

Saudra (son of a brahmana from a 
sudra wife): is a secondary son and 
technically not an aurasa son 599, 
646, 648, 656; styled Para&va also 
648 , 656. 

Saunaka, smrti of 183 , 599,614 , 655, 
656n, 664*. 668. 675-676. 682-83, 
687, 689, 926. 

Saunakiya 230. 

Sauparna, a hymn 229. 

Sauptikaparva 168, 206, 209, 23^. . 
Sautramani,''an isti, prescribed as a 
rite for regaining a kingdom 26 ; 
offering of wine cups in 865, 940, 964. 
Sauvira, king of, was killed by his 
queen 85 

Sayana 65, 66n, 229, 361, 770, 886n. 
Schools, of Hindu Law 878, 887n. 
Schrader, Otto 924n. 

Scripts 308. 

Sea, whether known to Vedte Aryans 
933 t made undrinkable bybrahmams 
^ ?37? 

Sea voyage, forbidden in Knit 6l(ki, 
I 933-38 ; propositions aboiit 937, 
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Selections from Peshwa*s Daftar, (see 
^der 'Sardesai*) 40:2n, 405n, 713. 

Self-acquired property 639-640 ; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of 579-581 ; of a man 
is inherited per stirpes by his son, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 700; 
son acquires by birth an interest in 
father's s. p , acc. to strict theory of 
Mitaksara 639 ; son has no power to 
prevent father from dealing with 
latter's s. p, 639 ; Visnudharmasutra 
declared father's absolute right 
over 639. 

Sen, Dr. Priya Nath 387, 44Iq, 427n. 
497n. 

Senart, 91. 

Sen-Gupta, Prof. P. C. 903-4. 

Separate property, (see under 'gains of 
learning’, 'self-acquired property') ; 
is not liable to partition 585 ; kinds 

. of 577; recognition of vidyadhana 
as s. p. was the first inroad on the 
conception that all property belong¬ 
ed to the family 578 ; slow growth 

, of the concept of 578. 

Servants, ancient dharmasutras men¬ 
tion only two kinds of 482; difference 
between slaves and s. 484 ; four 
kinds of, besides slaves 482 ; loyalty 
inculcated on 160 ; qualifications of 
State servants 159-160. 

Sexual intercourse, forbidden after 
performing Agnicayana 535 ; with a 
maiden of same caste with her con¬ 
sent was not punishable as a crime 
but the male had to marry her 535 ; 
with certain women was held to be 
incest 533 ; with a concubine kept 
by another was punishable 535. 

Shakespeare 296, 533. 

Sham Sastri, Dr. 85n, 102,140n, 343n, 
81 In. 

Ships, duties of superintendent of 148. 

Shiva-*chatrapati-maharaja-cantra^ a 
work $ln., 

Shivaji, coronation of 81; had a council 
of eight ministers 106; ruling of, 
in a dispute 2(85 ; supposed to be 
* bartender 9 ^ I^lkin, 926# 


Shivaraja—rajyabhiseka—kalpataru, a 
work 81. 

Siddhanta-kaumudi 494n, 762n. 

Siddhantasiromani of Bha^racarya 

122d. 

Siddharaja, king of Anhilvada, levied 
tax on pilgrims visiting Somanatha 
and then remitted it 198. 

Siladitya, a king 70. 

Silappadikaram, a Tamil work 407. 

Silparatna, a work 182n. 

Silpinyasa, meaning of 458; rules 
about 459-460, 

Silver, value of, in relation to copper 
121n. 

Sin, (see under ‘samsarga’); diver¬ 
gence of views as to what was grave 
s. 612-614; is not committed 
through fear of punishment or of 
Yama or of public opinion 389; 
murder of brahmana, gravest s. 613 ; 
various grades of 612. 

Singhana, a Yadava king of Devagiri 
225. 

Sinner ; association with a s. for a 
certain period made associator guilty 
of same sin 614, 943-44 ; became 
fit to be associated with when he 
performed praya&itta 615 ; mode of 
taking back into society a grave 615. 

Sirkar, Dr, D. C. 378. 

Siromanibhattacarya 547. 

Sistas, all practices of, are not authori¬ 
tative in matters of dharma 827, 844; 
practices of, furnish criterion as to 
what dharma is 826; who are 825, 
843. 

Sister, is brought in as a gotraja heir 
by Vyavaharamayukha 748-749; 
position of, as heir 728; position of, 
under modern legislation 749; un¬ 
married s. entitled to a share on 
partition among brothers 619-620, 
749. 

Sisunaka dynasty 899. 

Sisupalavadha 313n. 

Sisya, defined 482 ; duties of a Vedic 
483, 
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'Sita, orde^ of fire, uddergooe by 364. 

Siva swallowed Halahala poison 372n. 

Sivaskandavarman, a Pallava king 69. 

Skanda and Viakha, story of 905n. 

Skandagupta, commander of elephant 
section under Emperor Har^ 86, 
115. 

Skandapurana 234, 801, 

Skanda^stbl 911. 

Slaves, condition of, in Buddhist India, 
not so miserable as in Greece 484 ; 
master entitled to claim back s. 
leaving him and going to aiiother 485 ; 
master liable to be punished for j 
sedling a female slave unwilling to 
leave him 485; population of, in 
ancient Greek cities 15n ; who could 
not be made 485. 

Smartakala, meaning of 321, 970. 

Smrticandrika 7, 119, 120n, 121n, 
156n,243,244n, 247n. 25ln. 258n. 
259n, 260-264, 265n, -2700, 274n, 
275, 276n, 277, 278n, 280-82, 285n. 
286n, 287-88, 291, 295-299n, 300n. 
301, 302n, 303-06, 310-14, 317, 
318n, 321, 323n, 326n. 327, 331, 
332n, 334, 336-338n, 341n, 342n, 
345n, 346n, 347, 348n, 349n, 350, 
351n, 352, 354n, 357n, 358, 363n, 
364n, 367n, 371n, 375, 379n, 380, 
382n, 383n,384, 386n, 387n, 391n, 
393n,394, 395n, 396, 398n, 409n, 
411, 413n, 417n, 419n, 421n, 424n, 
426n, 429n, 430-434n, 436-37, 439n, 
440, 442n, 444-447n, 451n, 452n, 
455n, 460n, 462-465, 468d, 469, 
471n-474n, 476-485n, 487-489n, 

491n, 492n, 498n—501n, 503, 

505n-515n, 517n-18, 520tt, 521n, 
524, 525n, 526n, 529. 531, 532n, 
533h, 536n, 538n, 545, 548h, 549n, 
550n, 553h; 554n,' 556h, 563n, 570n, 
57^, 575tt, 580h^582n-,'585h, 586, 
589. 593^^95n, 597, 599, 605- 

607n, 609n, 610n, 619n-621n, 623n- 
626ti, 628, 629, 631n, 632n; 634n, 
635, 637n-e39n, 659y 664'a, 678n, 
69i, TOS. 706; 707, 709n, 710iti 712, 
714-15; 72l-22i 736^^7, 731^ 753, 
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750n. 766, 768, 772. 775, 777tt-79. 
781, 783n, 786n-788, 790n, 792n, 
793, 800n, 804n, 805, 815, 858n, 
859d. 860n, 86ln, 862. 863n. 864n, 
867n. 868n, 869n. 870, 871n. 87U, 
874, 876, 884-85. 928, 929, 956n, 
970n. 

Smrlikaustubha, 930, 938. 941n, 949^, 
951,953. 954, 957. 958n, 960n, 964. 
966. .. 

Smrtimaharnava 581 n. 

Smrtis; all s. were deemed to form on# 
»stra 870; authors of, believed in 
a golden age in the dim past 243 ; 
authors of, disagreed among them¬ 
selves 866; authoritativeness of 828- 
830, 839-40; authoritativeness of, 
depends on purpose they serve viz. 
whether they are concerned with 
dharma or moksa 839-841; certain 
s. specially authoritative in certain 
yugas 868; conflict among 283, 863- 
66; conflict of smrtis and Pnrinas 
871-873 ; conflict of s. and Vedic 
texts 832-834 ; conflict of s. and 
customs 849-850, 874-75; conflict¬ 
ing s. to be assigned their appro¬ 
priate scope 443; contents of, di.- 
vided into five categories 840 ; direct 
conflict among,* is to be assumed 
only if no other recourse is open 
443 ; embody practices current io 
their days 874-75, 878-879; endea¬ 
voured to reach the ideal of the rule 
of law 398; on same subjectm^st 
be harmonized as far as possible 
443 ; reasoning should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting 867, 
370; rules of interpretation of $, 
when in apparent ccmflict with Veda 
834.^ 870 ; three views about s. be¬ 
ing based on Veda 829-30; w^n 
visible purpose can be found for s« 
Vedic basis or spiritu^ purpo$e not 
to be inferred 835-837, 

Srarlimuktaifliala' 85^, S59n,'86tn, 
^«tt, 8(71n, 87211, 875flr, $76, 929il| 

930, P57,9#bh. ' ' 
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Sili^sangraha» (see under ‘Sangraha’) 
545. 549, 555. 628n, 629n. 705. 726. 
928; 

Sn^iUratna 858n. 

Smrtisara 767. . 

Smrtiviveka, a work of Medhatithi 828, 
83011, 831, 840n. 

Smrtyaurthasara 928, 945n. 

SHataka, was always, to carry a jar of 
' 'Wat» 938." 

Social contract, theory of'31, 34. 
Socrates 50. 52. 

Soldier9f (see under 'troops*), cbarac- 

- Eristics of s. of various couptries and 
i 'tribes 202 ; duty of, to fight and die 

tn battle rather than run away 211 ; 

- fighting ..without treachery go to 
Heaven if they fall in battle 58, 211; 
rewards promised s. by the com¬ 
mander-in-chief 212; running away 
from battle were deemed to go to 
Hell 211; slain in battle are waited 

^'upon by divine damsels in heaven 
. 58; tribunals for deciding disputes 

* of 283. 

Soma, distinguished from sura 964. 
Somadeva, author of Nitivakyamrta 

* 240. 

Somesvara 250. 

Son. (see under 'aurasa*, 'illegitimate*); 
^ abandoned by parents belongs to 
/ castrofhim who brings him up 645n; 
^ belief that those who had no s. did 
^ not go to heavenly worlds 71 On,; by 
' = the birth of the eldest s. a man be> 
comes free from debt owed to pitrs 
42, 624, 736. 

Sta, can perform parvaiaaand ekoddista 
' sraddhas of father 737 ; different 
ways of" giving a special share to 
" eldest 624*^25 ; eldest s.| special 
Hghts 6f» recogmlzod even in modern 

* toes in certain eases 624, 631 ; 
eldest s. was given* all wealth in 

’ VedkS toes in some cases 565-566, 
622: extravagant (uraise Of son, 
; grandson^ great-grandson 642 i giv- 
, • ing major part of ancesto estate to 
rtdfst s. was forbidden by. Sistras 


acc. to Ap. 566, 622 ; giving fecial 
share to eldest son was practised in 
certain countries 623 ; has an absolute 
right to partition under Mitak^ra 
during father’s lifetime even against 
father*s wish 569-570, 626 ; has no 
right to partition in father’s lifetime 
acc. to Dayabhaga 569 ; history of 
the practice to give a larger share to 
eldest s. 566-67; krtrima s. recog¬ 
nized in rnodern times in Mithila657 ; 
ksetiaja s, condemned by Apastamba 
649 ; importance of 641-643 ; male 
descendants of s. and himself confer 
greatest spiritual benefit 443 ; not 
liable for misappropriation by father 
or loss of deposit made to father 460; 
of a brahmana from a sudra wife got 
a share of his father’s property 598 ; 
of a brahmana from a vaisya or 
ksatriya wife not allowed to share 
in land donated to a brahmana 586- 
87, 598; paunarbhava s. not fit to be 
invited at sraddfia 649 ; purposes 
served by a 641 ; rights of a post¬ 
humous s. after a partition takes 
place before his birth 595-597 ; rise 
of popular sentiment against giving 
special share to eldest s. 626-627. 

Son, secular benefits derived from 643; 
seniority among sons 626-627 ; 
seniority among twins 626; some 
works like the Smrticandrika say that 
anuloma marriages are not in vogue 
and so it is unnecessary to speak 
about s. of such a marriage 599 ; was 
supposed to save the father from the 
Hell called put 642. 

Sons, classification into four groups of 
several kinds of 649; confusion 
among smptis about the position and 
rights of secondary 644-648,650-652; 
definitions of the 12 or 13 kinds of 
647-648; kinds of, recognized in 
ancient works 643-^44 ; long lists 
of secondary s. due to partiality for 
divisions and sub-divisions 649; 
many s, were desired 642 ; only two 
kinds of, reee^ired now throughon^ 
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' India 657 ; other than aurasa and 
dattaka forbidden in Kali 655; rights 
of secondary sons 653 ; secondary 
s. not recognized by Apastamba 643; 
secondary s. except dattaka now 
obsolete 657 ; smrtis do not consider 
all secondary s. equally important 
for ^iritual purposes nor did they 
allow such s. to be taken at same 
time 648; spiritual benefit derived 
from secondary s. 653-655 ; table of 
several kinds of 645; twelve kinds of 
645-646; twenty kinds of, in Anu»- 
sanaparva 645n. 

Sovereign, (see under *king’); three¬ 
fold activities of 98. 

Spies, 128-131; disguises of 129; 
employed by invading king to 
encourage his enemy’s subjects to 
become disaffected 199; employed 
by samahartr to protect subjects 
against officers taking bribes 253 ; 
five sariisthas (groups) of 129-130; 
for detecting young men inclined to 
robbery and adultery 254; for report¬ 
ing on the private character of 
ministers and high officers 130-131 ; 
several s. to be sent on same mission 
without their knowing each other 
130; to report about rumours and 
discontent among people 130 ; were 
said to be king’s eyes 131. 

Spring festival 844n. 

Sriddha, (see under ‘ekoddista,’ 
’parvana! and ^sapindana’) ; clothes 
and ornaments worn by father, his 
bed and vehicle were to be donated 
to brahmana invited at father’s 587 ; 
offering of flesh at 945-46; order of 
those who are to perform s. 739; 
pindas. are offered by three male 
descendants of a man in 443; tax 
. levied on Kashmirians performing s. 
, at Gaya 198. 

Sraddhatattva 73 7n, 864n. 

Sraddhaviveka 739. 

/ 

Sravasti 109. 

Srenh ( see under 'corporations' and 
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Sri, hymn to 77. 

Srldhara, commentator of the Bhaga- 
vataPurana 182n, 183, 626n, 873, 
899. 

Srlkara 324, 582, 583n. 703, 721, 768. 

/ 

Srlkrsna, author of Dayakramasahgraha 
544, 557, 568n, 586n, 781n, 799. 

t 

Sruti, rules of, were sometimes set 
aside, contradicted or abandoned by 
smrti texts or popular sentiment 865. 

Stare decisis, principle of 730. 

State, (see under 'rajadharma’ and 
’rajya’); comprised desas and 
subdivisions of de&s 138-139 ; 
departments of 113; depends on 
mantra 110; divided by samahartr 
into four divisions 143 ; elements of, 
depend on rdstra 132 ; functions of, 
in modern times 60; helped helpless 
women and cottage industries 146; 
how constituted 19; local adminis¬ 
tration in 153-159; made great 
efforts for rearing and protection of 
cattle 161; most desirable thing, for 
s., is to crown a king 34; organic 
theory of 20 ; ownership of, over all 
lands 495-496; policy of ancient 
Indian, to protect all religions and 
to interfere with none 883; popular 
elected assemblies in 92; revenue 
and army, the two pillars of the 
ancient Indian 184 ; seven elements 
of 17 ; superintendents of the depart¬ 
ments of, to be appointed by the 
king 142; twenty-eight departments 
of, mentioned by Kautilya 142ff; 
was not an end in itself but only a 
means 241. 

States; ends that ancient s. placed 
before themselves 237-241; internal 
and externa! troubles of 207 ; manu¬ 
factured salt and imposed duty on ^ 
imported salt 196 ; modem nation s. 
have two moralities 138; principal 
sources of income of 190"*191 ; 
proximate and ultimate ends of 
238-239, 
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Step-brother, included, acc. to Vai- 
jayantl, son of the same mother but 
of a different father 730. 

Step-mother, held not entitled to a 
share when she has only step sons 
who come to partition 606; not 
recognized as an heir in the whole 
of India (except in Bombay) 724; 
succeeds in Bombay as widow of 
gotraja sapii^a 724. 

Stephens, author of 'History of English 
Criminal Law’ 255n, 345, 375, 390, 
405n. 

Steya (theft) 519-524. 

Sthanika, an officer 143. 

Sthanvi^ara ( modern Thanesar), des¬ 
cription of 182. 

Stobhaka, a private informant 264. 

Stokes, compiler of translations of 
Hindu Law books 682, 728. 

Strabo 308. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, author of ‘Hindu 
Law’ 818, 819, 930n. 

Strldhana, (see * ornaments ' sauda- 
yika * yautaka ’) 770-802 ; defini¬ 
tions of various kinds of, in smrtis 
772-777; definitions of, in com¬ 
mentaries 780-782 ; devolution of, 
acc. to Katyayana 792 ; dominion 
over 783-788 ; germs of the topic of, 
in Vedic literature 770 ; husband’s 
power over wife’s 785-787; Katyayana 
contains the most elaborate treat¬ 
ment of, among smrtis 774-775 ; 
modern case law on definition of 
782-783 ; rules about saudayika 
7^84-785 ; succession to 788-801 ; 
smrti texts on succession to 789-792; 

' succession to, acc. to Dayabhaga 
798-800 ; succession to all kinds of, 
ace. to Mitaksara, except sulka and 
maiden’s property 794 ; succession 
to maiden’s s. 796 ; succession to, 

• ace. to Smrticandriki 795 ; succes¬ 
sion toi acc. to Vivadacintamam 795; 
succession to, acc, to Vyavahara- 
mayfikha 798; succession to sulka 
792-793 ; sueeession to, varies acc. 
as woman is unmarried or married or 
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married in an approved form and 
acc. to species of s. 789 ; succession 
to s. and uncbastity 801. 

StrTparva 204 , 872. 

Student, (see under 'slsya') either 
upakurvana or naisthika 962. 

Subandhu, author of Vasavadatta 53, 

Subdivisions, of State with the number 
of villages they contained 139. 

Subhadra, was not a daughter of 
Vasudeva, acc. to Kumarila 847, 

Subhakara, a king whose queen and 
daughter succeeded to the throne 40. 

Subjects, -causes of impoverishment of 
198; harassment of, may lead to 
ruin of king 199 ; require protection 
against king's officers, thieves, royal 
favourites and king’s greed 58-59 ; 
what is pleasing to, constitutes the 
good of the king 61. 

Sub-mortgage ( anvadhi ), allowed by 
Kulluka and others 429, 431. 

SubodhinT, com. on the Mitaksara 553n , 
705n,731, 733n, 750n, 757, 764n, 
774n, 793, 815. 

Subrahmanya texts 626-627. 

Sucaka, an officer who brings 
aparadhas to the king’s notice 264, 

Sudar^na lake was repaired by Rudra- 
daman in 2nd century A. D. 60, l05, 
162. 

Sudarsanacarya, commentator of 
Apastamba-grhya 674n, 879. 

Sudas, son of Pijavana 52, 359 

Sudhanva, upadhyaya of Rama 6. 

Suddhitattva 740n, 959. 

Sudra, and sea voyage 937 ; cannot 
adopt a son according to a few 
writers 668; engaging sHdra as a 
cook in a brahmana household 958 ; 
expiation for perjury by a' sudra to 
save a person from death sentence 
353; bad his tongue cut off, if he 
abused a. Virtuous person* of the 
three higher castes 513; kings in 
Kali age will be 40; provision for’ 
guests of f^ra caste 60; tp be 
punished with the cutting that 
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limb witk which he strikes a person 
of the three higher castes,5l5. 

Sudrakamalakara, a work 893n. 

Sudyumna 53. 

Sugandha, a notorious queen of 
Kashmir 40. 

Sugarcane, crops raised even in Vedic 
times 163, 

Suicide, when allowed and did not 
lead to sin 939, 958-59. 

Suits, (see under ‘appearance’, ‘court*, 
‘justice’). 

/ 

Sukracarya, prohibited intoxicants to 
bra^imanas 966. 

Sukranitisara 3-5, 7, 17-18, 21, 23, 
25-27, 37, 43, 44, 47n, 48, 49n, 52-3, 
55-57, 60, 67. 72, 84, 99. 104, 106, 
108, 109. 113, 115-118, 121n. 128. 
142, 147, 152, 154-55, 160, 163-64, 
170-71.174.179,181.184-90, 192, 
194, 197, 199, 202, 205, 206, 209, 
212-13, 216, 238-40, 242-43. 245. 
247, 251, 266, 269-73, 276, 278, 
281n, 282n. 286, 288n, 289, 297. 
300n. 301, 303, 308, 311, 345, 354, 
379. 399, 403-04, 420n, 441n, 662, 
861n.869. 881. 

Sulapani 878. 

Sulka (tolls), tax levied on goods 

^ carried by land or water 192. 

Sulka, a kind of stridhana 774-775. 

Sumantu 17, 200, 494n, 875. 

Sumitra, a king, fond of dancing 86. 

Summoning (see under ‘appearance*); 
rules about s. a defendant or accus¬ 
ed 286-287. 

t , 

Sunahsepa, story of 544, 563-64, 660, 
663 ; was adopted by Visvamitra 
544, 563,657n, 661, 680. 

Sundarakanda 172n. 214. 

Superintendents, functions of s. of State 
departments 143-150. 

Sura (see under ‘wine’); drinking of, 
:was one pf the five mahapatakas 965; 
was said to be of three kiuds 965 ; 
was primarily applied to liquor from 
flour 965. 

Sur^ra, had it republic at ons time 30 
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Surety, 435-438 ; all kinds of, are 
personally liable 437 ; liability of s. 
for apperiranee 437 ; liability of s. 
none in case of Act of God or the 
King 437; liability of several sureties 
437-438 ; of two kinds, acc. to Manu 
436 : of three kinds 436; of four 
kinds, acc. to Brlmspati 436 ; sons 
of s, for appearance or honesty not 
liable on death of s. 437 ; taken for 
five purposes acc. to Harlta 436-37 ; 
to be reimbursed by debtor for what 
s. has to pay 438 ; when taken, acc. 
to Katyayana 436 ; who could not be 
accepted as 291-92, 

Sutherland 682. 

Suyya, a great Kashmirian engineer 162 ^ 

Svapurusa, (see ‘purusa*). 

Svargarohanikaparva 872. 

Svastyayana, hymns 75 ; rites of 228. 

Svayamdatta son, definition of 648,661. 

Svetaketu 92.. 

Svetasvataropanisad 330. 

Tables, (see under 'measures’) ; of 
coins 121n ; of measures of capacity 
124, 146n ; of measures of distance 
or length 124, 145n ; of measures of 
time 146n ; of the number of troops 
in an aksauhinl 204-205 ; of weights 
121-22. 145n. 

Taittiriya Araayaka 353, 842. 

Taittirlya Brahmana, 29, 74, 75n, 77n, 
92, 112, 132,135.153,190.272, 414, 
603n, 676. 685n, 829, 877, 887, 907n, 
921-22, 933, 961-62, 964. 

Taittiriya Samhita 26, 41, 64, 77, 112, 
125n, 132, 150n. 153, 162, 180, 213, 
387-88. 414n-416, 500n. 515, 519, 
‘535, 543.565, 567,588, 605n, 606, 
613, 622, 624, 655n, 662, 689, 701, 
703 d, 713^ 770, 830n, 842. 868n, 
887, 905,920-22.962,964. 

Taittiriya Upanisad 22, 826n, 875. 

Taksasila 116; University of, where 
even princes studied 50. 

Talajahgha 52. 

Tindya. Brahihaaa 361, 512a,. 543, 
600a. 
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Tanks, construction of, by the State 
162-63. 

Tantra, works on 215. 

Tantraratna 555n. 

Tantravirtika of Kumarila, 38n, 47ii, 
676n. 694n, 695n, 829n, 830, 834, 
835n, 838 , 839n, 841n, 842, 843n, 
844, 846, 847n. 849n, 852, 853. 855, 
857n, 858, 870n, 871, 964n, 965, 
968n. 

Tawney 198, 283. 

Taxation ; higher t. could be imposed 
in calamities after appealing to or 
requesting the people 185 ; how to 
impose in case of famines or other 
dangers 188: principles of, in 
ancient Indian works 184-185; 
principles of, laid down by Adam 
Smith 186n ; should be felt as being 
light 185. 

Taxes, are the king's wages for the 
protection he gives 27, 187, 189; 
exemption from, applied only to very 
learned brahmanas and not to all 
brahmanas 195 ; exemptions from t. j 
mentioned in land grants were j 
eighteen 195; levied on marriages 
and upanayana 198 ; levied on mer> 
chandise 192-193 ; levied on persons 
performing sraddha at Gaya 198; 
not to be collected from learned 
brahmanas, women,minors, students, 
ascetics and sudras doing menial 
work for others 1, 194 ; not to be 
levied on improved land till cost of 
improvement was recovered by 
cultivator 191; ordinarily king was 
to take one-sixth of grain as t., but 
even one-fourth or even one-third 
in calamities 185; persons exempt 
from payment of 1; principal payers 
of t, were agriculturists, artisans, 
traders &c. 191; rates of, were 
fixed by the smrtls and could be 
v^^ only in emergencies 184-185; 
reasons 'why people must pay t. to 
king 189-90; rise in, to be gradual 
186; what prevented kings from 
exacting exce^ve 1.198, 
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Taxila copperplate of Moa 308. 

Taylor. Jeremy 238. 

Taylor, on • Evidence’ 336d, 338. 

Teacher, to be fined for failing to teach 
a lore or craft after receiving fees 
481. 

Telang, Mr. Justice 570n, 698n, 751n, 

Temples, duty of village elders to 
increase property of 166; king could 
in calamities requisition wealth of 
188, 197; property of, not lost by 
long possession of another 327. 

Thakur, Dr. Amareshwar, on ‘Hindu 
Law of evidence ’ 306. 

Theft, definition of 519 ; distinguished 
from crimes of violence 525 ; duty 
of officers to catch thieves and make 
good loss caused by 167-168 ; en¬ 
hancement of sentence for repeated¬ 
ly committing 405 ; liability of 
village headman for t. 167-68 ; 
liability of whole village in certain 
cases of 168 ; no liability to make 
good loss if man robbed by his own 
servant 167 ; no t. if a man took 
without permission certain articles 
523-524 ; of three kinds, acc. to the 
value of the subject of 519. 

Thieves, cutting of fingers and hands 
of 522 ; frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda 519 ; goldsmith is the 
worst of all t. 521 ; how detected 
and caught 520 ; nine kinds of secret 
t. 520 ; not to be convicted on mere 
suspicion 521; punishment for 
harbouring or giving food or help to 
t. and receiving stolen property from 
523 ; special officers appointed for 
catching 168 ; to be made to restore 
property stolen pr its price 167 ; two 
kinds of, patent and secret 520; 
various punishments for 521-22; 
were punished with death in Upa- 
nisadic times 387. 

Throne, how made 82. 

Time, brings about all results, acc. to 
some 170. 

TIrthas (high officers of State) were 

18 , 112 , 
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Tithitallva, a work of" Raghunandttoa 
r 910ir. ' 

-Title,and possession lend support to 
one another 318 ; rules respecting 
possession and t. 319-320; t. without 
some ^ight possession has no 

* strength 318. 

Tolerance, religious, in ancient India 
881. 

Tolls, commodities exempt from pay- 

• ment of 193-194 ; levied on exports 
; and imports 193-194 ; superintendent 

of 146. 

Torture, allowed in witchcraft causes 
in England 405a ; by police not un¬ 
known even now in the West and in 
India 255n ; employment of, to elicit 
admission from accused whose guilt 
prima facie established 254 ; four 
kinds of 254 ; punishment of those 
causing death by 254 ; was part of 
Roman Criminal Procedure 255n ; 
when not to be employed 254. 
Touching a person after a relative of 
: the latter is dead 951. 

Traitana, a dasa 353. 

Transactions, (see under ‘contract’, 
‘possession’); age of competency to 
enter into, for males and females 
394 ; brought about by force or fraud 
are unenforceable 412; circums- 
tances which make t. unenforceable 
412; committed to writing prevail 
over those made before witnesses 
only 431-32; in conflict of, one with 
" possession first is superior 431; in t. 
of sale, gift or mortgage the first in 
time prevails 432; last of several t. 
is decisive except in sale, gift or 
mortgage 413. 

Transfer of Property Act (Indian) 306, 
-- 413n,'425,429n, 434, 493n, 494n, 674. 
Transfer, of property by acceptance319. 
Tras^asyu, a Vedie king, claimed to 
be identical with Varuna and other 
: 'gods 32.* 

Treasure trove, rules about 175. 
Tr^sury,a]l undertakings of king depend 
00 184 ; duties of the superintendent 
135 


j : oT 144 ; eight principal: soOTCeslbt 
! filling 187—J.88 ; everyone, ; however 
! poor, must contribute sopnething to 
the t. 187; importance of gpld and 
silver reserve in 18.7 ; rpeans recota^ 

mended for replenishing depleted 
188-189. . ' . ‘ - 

Trees, destruction of. is sahasa of 
lowest kind 426; fines for injuring 
or felling 516, 528 ; rules about the 
ownership of the fruits and other- 
products of t. growing on the boun¬ 
dary of a field 509-510. . , 

Trial; ordeals not to resorted to in if., 
human means available 261; 
j Tribes, mentioned in the Rgveda suph 
I . as those of Anu, Druhyu &c. 64,. 

* 135. 

I Tribunals (see under‘courts’); grades 
j of five kinds of 280 ; inferior, could 
dispose of all litigation e>;cept what • 
fell under sahasa 281; inferior,^ 
could not carry out orders as to fines 
• and punishments, but only decora- 
i mended these to king 281; offenders 
' of all castes were brought before same 
I 398n: ten classes of, spoken by Bhrgu 
' 282; usage vatied as to the nuniber 

and gradation of inferior 285. 
j Triveda, Dr. D. S. 897n. 

I Troops ; are of six kinds 200 ; fighting 
j spirit inculcated and encouraged in, 
j by holding forth several kinds of 
I rewards 211 ; ksatriyas constithted 
hereditary 202 ; number of, killed in 
the Mahabharata war 204; of all 
castes existed even in the epic age 
202; rules about 206; superiority 
or inferiority of several grades of 
201-202. . 
j Troubles, internal, are more serious 
I for the State than external ones .2^3. 

! Xup-tika of Kumarilaon Jaimini 695n. 

; Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

! Tusaspa, a Yavana was Governor., of 
i Surastra under Ai)ka 117^ ^ ^ 

Twelve Tables, in Rome 389n, 441 n^ 
Twins, seniority among 627, ,873,.. 

Uccala, king of Kashmir 80,^ 
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Udayaoft, king of Vatsa* was imjni- 
soaed Mahasena 86. 

tJdayaaT 3 ra. an inti in Agnistoma 939.' 

Udvabatattva, 930, 944, 945n. 

Udyogaparva, 3n, 37, 43, 53, 58n, 62, 
79. 103. 127, 131, 163n.'l68, 173, 
185, 202, 204-7, 213, 226, 228. 232, 
245,278, 334, 452, 538, 542n, 555n, 

^ 609n. 845. 848, 905, 907-8, 910, 911, 

“916, 918, 922,965. 

Udyota, an author q. by Dayabbaga 
556, 736. 

Ugra 64. 

Uktalabha, defined 493. 

Upanidhi, 454-455 ; means every kind 
of bailment acc. to Katyayana 455. 

Upapataka (minor sin) 511n, 610a; 
adultery was generally regarded as 
615; Catidrayana or Govrata w^s 
the ordinary penance for 615; go- 
vadha as an 865, 

Upaveda 49; Artha&stra is an 10* 
843 : four Upavedas mentioned as 
aflSJiated to the four Vedas 10,. 843n- 

Upayas (expedients of royal policy) 
171-175 ; are four, acc. to many 
writers 171 ; are seven, acc. to 
Kimandaka and a few others 172 ; 
are to be employed not only in state 
craft, but also in ordinary Ufe 173 > 
danda out of the upayas is to be 
employed as a last resort 173 ; theory' 
of, elaborated long before Christian 
era 172. 

Upeksa (an upiya) 172. 

Usages, about ritual varied even in 
Vedic times 877 ; authoriiativeness 
of, laid down in smrtis, in relation 
to Vedic rites 841-42; each country 
has n. that are duracaras 849 ; esta> 
blished in a country and not plainly 
ipsmorat and not in direct conflict 
with Veda and smrtis were to be 
record^ in writing under royal seal 
270, 488, 862; family u. preferred to 
»stra 875; general rule about autho¬ 
ritativeness of 865-866; governed 
disputes of iiibabitants of same vil¬ 
lage, city or cOuq^ 283, 862; illus* 
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tration s of varying usages in d Ifferenf 
parts 861 ; immemorial u. said to 
be transcendental law 875;. im¬ 
moral u. condemned by Kumarila 
848-849: of countries, castes, 
villages and groups, varying general 
rules were to be enforced by king 
566, 860-866, 882; of guilds tra¬ 
ders, heretics, and associations may 
be enforced by king 860; of sifitas 
as to gains of learning or gifts acquir¬ 
ed at expense of family ^estate 580; 
of Vedic sakhas about religious rites 
883-84 ; recognized by Vedic texts 
gradually went out of vogue and 
came to be condemned by common 
people 630 ; that are not opposed to 
Vedic texts, that have no visible pur¬ 
pose and are practised by Vedic sistas 
as dharma are authoritative 843. 

U^nas, author of work on Raja^stra 
2-4, 121n, 208, 221; smrti of 336-37, 
447. 485, 501, 514, 586.*. 

Usasti Cakrayana 164. 

Usury, (see under 'money-lending'); 
even witnesses to u. transactions 
were liable to be punished 422 ; con¬ 
demned as worse than brahmana-, 
murder 418, 420n, 425n ; not known 
to Indians, acc. to Megasthenes 418. 

Utpala, commentator of Brhatsamhlta 
82. 230n, 407n, 897, 906n. 916, 917. 
919n. 

Uttara (defendant’s reply) 300. 

Uttarakanda (of Ramayana) 243. 

Uttaramallura, inscriptions on the 
qualifications of candidates for elec¬ 
tion to village committees 91, 156k 

Uttarapatha 135. 

Vacaspati468. 

Vahika, country of 88 ; Sakala, chief 
city of 88n. 

Vaidya, Mr. C. V. 898, 901n, 912, 

Vaijayanti, a lexicon 136,145n» 383, 

VaijayantI, com. of Nandapaqdita on 
Visnudharmasutra, 39, 122n, 142,\ 
195 ! 205^ 403, 452n. 453, 626a, 646, 
717^ 727, 730-31,777^ 877n, 
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Vaikbanasa-spaartasutra 764ni 

yainya, the first king, who made a 
contract with people 31. 

Vairantya, akingkilled by stratagem 85. 

Vaisarjana-homa 83 6n. 

Vaisya-vamsa-sudhakara 252n. 

Vijapeya, a sacrifice, may be perform¬ 
ed by brahmanas 65, 83 6n; sacrificial 
post in 75n, 92. ^ 

Vajasan^ya-saniibita, 64, 132, 162, 272, 
353, 519, 534, 541, 660. 744n, 887, 
962, 964. 

Vajjians, eight clans of 90. 

Vajraditya, a Kashmir king who sold 
many people as slaves to mlecchas 
484. 

Vakatakas 39, 70 ; were allied by 
marriage to Bharasivas 76n. 

Vakparusya (abuse and defamation) 
511-513. 

Vakyabheda, fault of 695. 

Vamagama, (see under ^kta) 

Vanaparva 5, 46, 49, 51,53n, 101, 134. 
161, 168, 172,180,207-8, 214, 634n, 
776n, 860, 889n. 890-92, 896n. 923- 
24, 960n. 

Vanaprastha, stage of, forbidden in 
Kali 941. 

Varadaraja, author of Girvanapada- 
manjari 849. 

Varadaraja, author of Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, a workof authority on Hindu 
Law in Madras 246, 545, 731, 

Varahagrhya 75 4n. 

Varahamihira, author of Brhatsamhita, 
231, 889, 897; and of Pancasid- 
dhantika 898, 907. 

Vardhamana, author of Dandaviveka 
191,391n, 

Varsas, nine, of Jambudvipa 134. 

Varsyayani 524. 

Varta, benefits from 50 ,* constituents 
of 50; importance of 51 ; works 
t)n 14,n. 

Vattika, on Panini 38n, 126n, 140n, 
141n, 144 d. 190, 499n. 

Varu^, as chastiser of kings 176; 
praUed as the lord of rastfas 132* 
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Varunapraghasa, a Vedic rite, one of 
the Caturmasyas 534, 676n. 

Vasavadatta, of Subandhu 53. 

Vasistha, special oath taken by 359; 
threw himself into the VipaM river 
845. 

Vasistha. smrti of 302n. 310, 342n. 
430. 

Vasistha,. dhamasutra pf 3, 37, 56, 59, 
61, 97. 119, 137, 160n, 166, 190, 
194, 242,245-6, 250, 273, 307, 317, 
327,332,333,343, 344n, 353, 355, 
380,390. 391, 401-2, 409, 417-18, 
423.443, 447, 454, 472, 504, 527, 
535, 564, 574, 595, 598-99. 608, 
612n, 614-15, 617, 625, 642n, 644', 
646, 647n. 650-51, 655, 657, 660, 
663, 668, 676, 677n, 678n, 690n, 
698. 700, 703n, 706, 753, 771. 775n. 
803, 805-7, 825, 857, 863,866, 870n. 
872n, 874, 875. 881, 931, 938, 941. 
944, 946-48, 950, 952, 954, 957,. 
959, 963, 965. 

.Vasisthadharmasutra, specially studied 
by Rgvedins 853. 

Vasordhara, a religious rite 234. 

Vastusastra 180. 

Vasudeva, minister of Devabhuti, 
killed bis master 86. 

Vasudeva, (see under Krsija); is said 
to have drunk liquor prepared from 
honey 965. 

Vasus, eight 366. 

Vatapi, perished when attacking 
Agastya through over-joy 53. 

Vatsa, was abused by his step-brotbet 
as the son of a Sudra woman 361. 

Vatsyayana, author of hhasya on 
Nyayasutra 46n, 

Vayupurana, 10, 24, 42n, 53n, 65n, 
101, 146n, 170, 179, 642n, 675. 
872n, 892, 895n. 896n, 897n. 899- 
900, 902 

Vedahga Jyotisa—885, 922, 923-25, 

934. 

Vedaagas 49, 839. 

Vedanta, philosophy propounds Purtfsa 
as the cause of the world 839. 

Vedantasutra 46, 47a, 227♦ 443il, 

719, 731fl. 870, 964n, 96^. 
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^fias, acc. to Kautilya 48; nftgas of 

48-49. 

Veda-Vy^sa, ’ smrti of 272n, 872, 963. 
Vena, a king, was killed by brahmanas 
for his irreligious conduct 26, 33; 
perished through lack of vinaya 52. 
Vendor, ( see under ‘purchaser’, ‘sale’); 

^ fine for selling an article after con- 
, cealing defects or for selling to a 
third man what is already sold 491. 
yesali* capital of Licchayis 90, 91 ; 
administrations of justice in, was 
complicated 268. 

yesyas, (see under ‘ganika’); were 
' almost slayer 148. 

Vibbaga (partition), definition of 560- 
. 561. 

Victoria, proclamation of Queen 61 n. 
,820. 

Victory, joyous or confident state of 
, mind is the highest sign of 227. 
Vidhivairnpya, meaning of 605. 
Yidhivaisamya, explained 704. 
Viduratha, a king, killed by bis 
queen 85. 

Vidyadhana, (see under 'gains of learn- 
. ing’) 581ff. 

Vidyas, control of senses is the cause 
of proficiency in 52 ; for a king 48- 
49 ; :fourteen or eighteen in ancient 
times 843 ; produce discipline 
(vinaya) 51, 

Vigraha (hostility); sixteen ways in 
which V. springs 226. 

Vijigisu, meaning of 218. 

Vijnanesvara, '(see under Mitaksara ) 
119^ 393» 869, 927, 942. 
Vikramorvasiya, a drama of Kalidasa 
305n. 

Village, assemblies carrying on local 
^ administration in 155-156 ; craftsmen 
were hereditarily attached to 156 ; 
.communities were miniature States 
"l57 ; duty of elders of, to protect 
and increase property of minors and 
j.-tempfes 466 ; extent and revenue of 
134, ;J54 ; ; headman of 153-154 ; 
4^^man^o(, h^ certain summary 
powers ^^.jgqmshmeni 282 4 ;o®c^rs 
" of a 154-155 ; officers of, supervised 
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I by a minister of State 141 ; should 
contain pot less than 100 families 
and not more than 500, 134. 

Village Pblice Act (in Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency) 2 82. 

Villages, administration of, by means 
of a hierarchy of officers 141-42 ; 
groups of ten, 200, 400 v. had separate 
appellations 140 ; in a kingdom were 
divided into three grades by the 
samahartr 143 ; were naihed after 
trees 14 In. 

Vinayaka, propitiatory rite to 966. 

Vipa», river in which Vasistha threw 
himself 845. 

'Viramitrodaya, (see Vyavaharapraksisa 
and Rajanltiprakasa), 10, 445, 571, 
576, 671. 731,735.759,782,800,879; 
is of paramount authority in the 
Benares School of Hindu Law 544. 

Virataparva 59,135,160,180, 203. 888. 

Visalaksa, expounder of Raja^stra 2, 
83, 232 ; summarised the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Visnu, smrti of (not found in printed 
text) 73 k 

Visnudharmasutra, 3, 9, 17n, 22, 37, 
56. 58-59, 61, 71, 118-121n. 126, 
133, 141-42, 146n. 166-67,173, 176', 
179, 185, 187, 190-92, 195-96, 242.- 
245. 273, 275, 294, 305, 307, 311-12 
314-15, 321. 330-32, 334, 336, 340n, 
343,346-47, 352-53. 358, 360; 364- 
66, 370-372n, 373-74, 389, 392. 394, 
396-97, 400, 402-05, 409, 419, 421- 
23. 427-29, 431-433, 436-38, 440.» 
442-45. 449n, 450, 452-53. 463, 472, 
479, 490, 498, 509, 511n. 512, 516, 
522, 526-28, 534-35, 551, 554, 574/ 
578, 580, 587, 589n, 595, 598, 605, 
608, 610n, 613n. 614n. 616-18, 620; 
623.625.630, 639, 642^ 644, 646/ 
655, 663, 678n, 690n, 700-702, 710n, 
714, 719. 721. 725. 734, 747, 7^9, 
763-64, 767, 773, 775n. 777n, 707, 
790, 804, 807n, 816. 857, 866i 869, 
877n, 890, 922, 932, 943M4^ 949. 
951-52, 953-54, 959. 963, 965._ 

Visnudharmottera-pura^a, X 3 ^ M , |4, 

' 54, '57. 59 - 6 O; 69i 72, 77n,'79, 80, 
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‘82. 105, 108, 118 , lion, 126-27. 
130-31, 133, 141-42, 160-61, 167, 
170, 172-73, 177, 184,191, 192, 195, 

• 215-17, 219, 220n,'223-24, 226-27, I 
230.263,924, 

Visnogupta, composed work on Danda* 
niti in 6000 slokas 7, 8. 

Visnupurina, 10,.77n, 134, 137, 737n, 
766, 856n, 857, 869, 892, 895n, 896, 
897n, 924-25. 

Visnuya^s, father of Kalkin, 924-25. 
Visti, duties of 208. 

' • f , 

Visvamitra.adopted Sunahsepa, though 
he had already many sons 544, 661- 
. 63 ; officiated as priest for Tri- 
^hku who had become a Candala 
845. 

Visvanatha, a logician, author of Marii- 
satattvaviveka 946. 

Vi^arupa, commentator of Yajnaval- 
kyasmrti 9, 32, 47n, 48, 137, 159 d, 
160, 167, 263n. 299. 312, 322-23, 
340, 387n. 395n. 398n, 421n. 452n, 
454,505, 527n, 557, 579-80, 582n. 
597, 601n, 602n* 604n, 606n,616n, 
621n, 629, 636, 860n, 865, 867n, 869, 

• 874, 927, 932, 938, 942n, 956, 965. 
Vitasti, river was dammed by Suyya 

162. 

Vivada, meaning of 246. 

Vivadacandra of Misarumisra 246, 288n, 
291n, 325, 327n, 344, 349, 356n, 
358, 380, 417n, 423n, 424n, 434n, 
453n, 460, 473n, 474n, 490n. 545, 
573n, 605, 698n, 703n, 708n, 736n, 
766-67, 771n, 774n, 779, 785n,J90n. 
Vivadactntamani, 417n, 419n, 420n, 

426n, 447n, 460, 474n, 476n, 492n, 
510n, 513n, 522n, 523, 526n, 545, 
618 d, 626n, 634n. 651n, 698, 701, 
708n, 712, 718n, 721, 763, 766, 770n, 

’ 773n-79, 782, 784n,' 785n. 786n, 
*787-88, 791n, 793, 817 d ; leading 
'authority in Mithrla 545, 795. 

Vivid aratnakara, 12ln,.l65n, 177,246, 
.231, 316, 320, 393n, 401n, 404, 4l3n. 
3l9n, 420n; 4^1ii,,4a3n. 42^6n. 432o, 
440r442n, '445fi; .446."447n, 
457h'-46bn; '%2a-465b, Wn- 


470n, 472n, 473n, 476n, 480n, 484.0, 
485n, 439n. 492n, 498n-504n, 506n, 
508n, 513n, 514 d, 516n, 52ln, 522n, 
523, 525n, 529n, 531n-533n, 536n, 
538n, 540n, 545, 553n. 554n. 566n. 
568h, 572n. 574, 575n-577n,' 580n, 
581n, 583n, 586a, 587-590n, 592n, 
597, 598, 607n. 610n, 618n, 619n. 
621n, 623n-626n, 631n. 632n, 634n, 
635-36, 637n, 642n, 644. 646, 649a, 
651 n, 652n, 656n, 660n, 664n, 702, 
707n, 714n, 716, 721n. 734n, 736n, 
738n. 747n, 763, 770, 771n, 786n- 
788n, 791n, 948n. 

Vivadatandava, 246, 547n, 550n, 556n, 
593n. 643n, 659, 664n, 692n, 729n, 
770n. 

Vogel, Dr. 153. 

Vratakhanda of Hemadri 122n., 

Vrddhatri 872n. 

Vrddha-Brhaspatl 614, 653n, 943. 

Vrddha-Gautama 432n, 676n, 683n, 
684n, 863n. . ' - 

Vrddha-Harlta, 209,242, 391, 396-97, 
400-402, 420,442,951. 

Vrddha-Kityayana 300n, 493n. 

Vrddha-Manu 408, 477-79, 707. 

Vrddha-Satatapa 754, 

Vrddha-Vasistha 380. 

Vrddha-Visnu 721n. 

Vrddha-Yajnavalkya 675. 

Vrsnis, oligarchy of, perished by 
attacking Dvaipayana 55; saitgha 
of, was presided over by Krsna 88 ; 
suffered through gambling 55. 

Vrtra 65. 

Vyahrtis 76. 

Vyasa, expounder of Raj^-sastra 4, 

Vyisa, a kinina son 660; ^ave sight 
for a time to blind Dhrtarastra 847 ; 
produced by niyoga two-sons on the 
wives of Vicitravlrya 845-846. . r 

Vyasa, smrti of 260, 272n, OT.:278, 
284, 304,310-13, 318,322. 332^341. 
355, 35^5. 379-80, 395. 409,421.:430, 
437, 462, 467n. 491n, 492,;496,’'^, 
;510; 521-Z2. 524, 526^ 531,J54,:57'2, 
'5800. 582, 584,^ 58to.: 606^^07,' 

'73r, 772. 778; 926.^''961, ^* 
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Vya^nas, of king, arising from kama 
i and hrodha 232^233 ; of the ele- 
m^ts of r^ya 232. 

Vyavahara, eight limbs of 262; four 
laet of 239-60; four stages of, are 
plaint* reply, proof and decision 
260; meanings of 245-247; several 
matters predicated about 259-263 ; 
springs from three motives, kama, 
krodha and lohha 262. 
Vyavahara-kalpatarn 882n. 
Vyavaharamatrka of Jlmutavahana, 
246, 25ln, 258n, 268. 271n-273n, 
281, 284n, 285n, 297n, 300n-302n, 
305n, 312, 321n, 323-24. 330-32, 
347, 351n, 358n, 363n, 380n, 381, 
409, 410n. 413n, 867o, 882n 
VyavaharamayiSkha of Nilakantha 247, 
287n, 294n. 309n. 310, 323, 340n, 
341n, 346n. 358, 363, 368.370, 373, 
389n, 393a, 394n, 417n, 419n, 423n, 
424,426a, 428a, 429n, 431n, 433a, 
434n, 445n, 462n,463n, 467n, 468a, 
473n, 513n,526,532n,545-46, 549a, 
550n, 551, 553n, 554n, 560, 562, 
568tt, 569, 575n, 582n-584n, 586a, 
593a, 595n, 597. 599a. 601, 607n. 
609n-10n. 618n, 621n, 623, 626-27, 
632n. 636, 647n, 664, 668n-670a. 
674-75, 678-680, 687-692n, 695-96, 
706n. 709-10, 715n. 719n. 721-22, 
725-26, 728-29, 731-32, 734. 738. 
747n. 74,3, 761. 763, 764n. 766, 768- 
' 69. 772, 774n, 777n, 779, 782-784n. 

' 787-791a, 795. 797-98d, 800n, 804n, 
805, 809-11, 817n, 861n, 867n. 873. 
878, 879, 936; a work of paramount 
authority on Hindu Law in Gujerat, 
Bombay Island and Northern 
Konkan 545, 878. 

i^yavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 121n, 
246, 2^, 277n. 287n. 300n, 301n. 
30Sn, 310, 313n. 318n. 321n, 326n, 
327n; 336n. 338n, 341n. 342n, 348n, 
3Sh. 3i58a, 368, 369o, 379ii. 382, 
39111, 3940, 40311, 419a, 423 , 428a, 
430q, 431, 441n, 445n, 4ii8n, 469, 
474, 48^#, 49?B-494n, 495-96, 545, 
Si3, 554a, 556a, 569, 571a. i72a, 
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576n. 577n, 582a-85n. 592n, 593n^ 
601, 606n, 620n, 621n, 623a, 62^n[ 
628n, 6S'ln, 639in, 644 . 651n, 653n. 
678n. 683. 685n, 686, 703n. 707n, 
713n. 731. 733n. 736n. 752n, 755n, 
774n, 776n, 779n, 791n. ^OOn, 861h, 
862n. 882n. 

Vyavaharapadas, meaning of 248; 
misjoinder of 299; number and 
nomenclature of, differed 248; said 
to be 18 from ancient times 248, 
250; subdivided into those arising 
from wealth and those arising from 
injury 258 ; subdivisions of 262. 

Vyavaharapraka^ (part of Viramitro- 
daya of Mitrami^a) 156n, 243n-44n, 
247n. 259n, 261-65n, 275, 278, 280, 
282n, 284, 288n, 291. 299n. 301n- 
303n,304, 306, 308-10, 313n. 315, 
317, 318n, 322-23. 327n, 330-334, 
337, 338n. 340n. 344n, 346n, 348n, 
350n, 351, 352n, 354n-357n, 358. 
363n. 364n, 366n. 367n, 368,371n, 
372n, 375, 379, 380n, 383. 385n, 
396, 417n, 419n, 432, 436n, 437, 
438n-440n. 443n, 444-45n, 447n. 
451, 452n, 455, 456n—58n. 

462, 463n. 464. 465n-468n, 470n. 
471n, 473n. 474n, 475, 477n-479n, 
482n-485n, 487, 488n, 489n-90, 

492n, 498n, 499n, 502n, 505n. 506n, 
507. 509n. 513, 520n, 521. 522n. 
525n-26n, 529n. 531n, 532, 536n- 
37n. 539, 546, 548n. 549, 550n, 552, 
555n, 558n. 563n. 568-70n. 572-75n. 
578, 598, 602n, 603n, 604, 620, 
62in, 623n, 625a. 628n. 629n, 

631d. -632n. 636—37. 639n, 

652n, 701a, 706-708n. 712, 713n, 
715n, 716. 720n-22, 725-27, 729n, 
733n, 734n. 737n, 747n, 755, 766. 
768. 769n, 774n. 775, 777-79n. 785n, 
788, 793, soon, 804n. 809n. 858n, 
861, 862n. 863, 866n, 867n. 869, 
879n, 882n. 

Vyavahararatnakara 246. 

Vyavaharasara, 274, 278, 28ln, 311, 
354n. 379n. 3i83, 44inl 459n, 483n, 
560x1. 605, 6a5n, 628n. Vm. 
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Vyaviliiratattv*, a4d, 271o,176,288n, 
2(>3,306,317n, 3230. 325, 338, 340n. 
3^60,3^7,375, 867n. 

Wad, Raa Bahadur 106, 405. 

War, (see under ‘battle’); country of 
ao enemy iday be harassed in 210 ; 
fighting ceased at sunset in 211: high 
ideal of, in the Mahabharata 209 ; 
oon-combatants were not to be 
molested in 210 ; rules of. agreed 
upon between Kauravas and Pandavas 
209; use of poisoned or barbed 
arrows forbidden in 210; weapons 
used in ancient India in 212-215 ; 
wounded soldiers of enemy in w. 
should be given medicine 210. 

Water, rules about allowing to run 
on another’s land or house. 507-50$; 
rules about defiling reservoir of w. 
or river 509. 

Watercourse, rules about 508, 510, 590. 

Watters (on Yuan Chwang’s travels) 
3760, 407, 

Ways, rights of, belonging to a joint 
family cannot be divided at a parti¬ 
tion 588n, 

Wealth, activity is the root of 169; all 
w. is not meant for sacrifices 609 ; 
is acquired for two purposes, viz. 
worldly enjoyment and spiritual 
benefit 736 ; men of, to be honoured 
by king 189; rules about the acquisi¬ 
tion of w. arepurusartha550n ; seven 
astric sources of 550n. 

Weapons, divided into four classes by 
ancient writers 264-265; five kinds 
of 215; worship of, before battle 

• 910-911. 

Weaving, duties of superintendent of 
146. 

Weber 16. 

Weights and measures.dutiesof superin- 
tend^t of 145-146 ; punishment for 
false 166 ; were first .introduced by 
the Nandas i45n; were made from 
iron ,or stones found in Magadha 
country or Mekala mountain 146. 

Wells^ should 2ot be partitioned but 

‘ enjoyed In common 586, 588n , 596. 


Whipping, allowed in England even 
now for certain .offences 403n;.as 
punishment for certain offences 403- 
4 ; prescribed as punishment in some 
cases for women, minors, slaves, 
lunatics, old men 404» 

Whipping Act (Indian ) 403n. 

Widow, can perform only the Ekod- 
dista ^addha for her husband 737 ; 
different views about the power of 
adoption of a son by a 668-669; 
effect,of uncbastity on right to main¬ 
tenance 806-808; fluctuations in cases 
about widow’s power of adoption in 
a joint Hindu family in the Bombay 
Presidency 670-674; forfeits property 
taken as heir of her husband if she 
remarries 707; of predeceased son 
or predeceased grandson was allowed 
by Visvarupa to take the share of ber 
deceased husband 604; of gotraja 
as heir 751-52 ; remarriage of, con¬ 
demned by most smrtis but allowed 
by custom in certain castes 453 ; 
right of w. of a person or of bis pre¬ 
deceased son or grandson in modern 
times 604 ; right of w, to succeed to 
separated sonless husband , if chaste 
706-707; right of w. is of a limited 
nature 708-710; succeeding to hus¬ 
band does not forfeit estate by sub¬ 
sequent unchastity 707 ; succeeds as 
heir under Dayabhaga, whether hus¬ 
band was joint or separate 708 ; 
taker of, had to pay her first hus¬ 
band’s debts 453 ; was to be chaste, 
perform sraddha of deceased husband 
and take all his wealth 738 ; whether 
unchaste w. can adopt 674. 

Wife, acc. to Vyasa, was entitled at 
most to 2000 panas in the husband’s 
wealth 606; cannot herself demaj^d 
partition but was entitled to a share 
when husband separated his sons or 
her sons claim partition during 
father’s life 605 ; could earn or own 
property, but had * no independent 
power of disposal during husband’s 
Kfe 452; debts of, to be paid by hus¬ 
band in the case of cohvherds, hunters 
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•iaad^BeiiSe452; KusUnd ^mst tty -id j 
‘"deserve regard-and IoveJo£'337ivhas- j 
" had - ownership over, acc. to 

U'^rada 453 ; maLintenance of 803-4 i 
'"'may be divided as to estate from 
husband 450-51; meaning of dictum 
* there fs no partition between hus- 
'6and and w/ 603 -604 ; not liable to 
pay husband’s debts 440-441, 452 ; 
of cowherd and of him who takes a 
' lease of land- for half produce liable 
for debts of husband 441: of sacri- 
ficer had to confess in Varunapra- 
ghasa if she had a paramour 534-35; 
right of w.* to succeed to her deceas¬ 
ed husband’s wealth was recognized 
after a long struggle 701; punishment 
for abandoning blameless w, 804 ; 
treatment of w. guilty of adultery 
806 ; was' said to be half of the hus¬ 
band 453. ' 

Wilkinson, author of Manners and 
customs of ancient Egyptians’ 425n, 
Will; Brhaspati is against passing of 
property by 474, 817; germs of the 
idea of 474, 816-817 ; of Umichand 
818 ; political w. of Lalitaditya 817*' 
unknown to ancient Hindu Law 8161 
Wills, on 'circumstantial evidence 
356n,357n. , 

Window, opening of w. so as to com¬ 
mand view of the interior of another’s 
house not allowed 507. 

Wine, none -to be allowed to drink 

/ 

during day time acc. to Sukra 148^ 
how far forbidden in Kali 96‘4-965. 
Winternitz, Dr. L22a\ 405n, 

Witchcraft, 405-406; punished in 
England up to beginning of 18th 
century 405 punishment for acc. to 
. Manu and Brhaspati 406. 

Witness, even one may be sufficient in 
certainxases 331-332 ; evideiwe of, 
.must be, direct and not hearsay, 
33Qp king cannot be cited as 336; 
liii^fe were not to approach sec¬ 
retly a w. 349; Mahu prefers a single 
male w. to women pi good character 
•35^7^ who, is 359, 


WfthesisS^, , .< see uJxder - 'per at 

least three generally req^bed, 331; 
brabmana w. following ayocatioit: of 
tending cattle or engaged in trade or 
as menials were to be treated hs 
sudras in matters of oath 344 r 
compulsory attendance of 345 ; ctoss 
examination of w. how far allowed 
245 ; divided by . Narada into' krta 
and ttkrfa 339 ; duty of party oppos¬ 
ed to the party calling w. to point 
out latent defects rendering them 
incompetent as w. 341; even persons 
generally held to be incompetent as 
w. may have to be examined in cer¬ 
tain cases 337 ; evidence of w. tends 
to be false owing to friendship, fear, 
greed,- anger, ignorance 334; exa- 

• minaiion of, not to be delayad by 

• king or judge 331; exceptions to 
rule that w. were to be examined in 

• open court 546; exhortations ad¬ 
dressed by the judge to 342-344; 
faults in w. cannot be pointed out at 
a late stage 341; fined for not coming 
to depose 345; five classes of incom¬ 
petent 338-339; five kinds of krta 
339; how much has to be proved by 
party calling w. 347-348 ; if serious 
calamity befell w. after deposing in 
a cause they were fined and made to 
pay debt claimed 352; indicatory 
acts and appearances of w. deposing 
falsely 346; in disputes among 
groups, guilds &c. 333 ; minimum 
required to attest documents 312; 
number of w, necessary in a dispute 
331-332; Oaths administered to 
343-44; parties as 345; pateni 
defects in, to bo considered by court 
at time of giving decision 341; 
persons incompetent to be w, 334- 
336; qualifications of 332-333; 
quality preferred to number of 347; 
rules in case of conflict among 347 ; 
should be produced for examination 
by parties or summoned 'by court 
345; should ordinarily be of, tiie 
eame caste as tho pariieetBS; should 
take off tbek and tipfieb cow- 
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dung, gold or darbka grass before 
deposing 342; six kinds of akrta 
S40; strict examination of character 
of w. should be entered upon only in 
civil disputes 336-37 ; subsistence 
allov^ance for w. 345 ; swearing and 
exhortation of w. differecj acc. to 
caste 343-44 ; taking down the depo^ 
ations of 344 ; to be examined in 
presence of parties 342-343 ; twelve 
kinds of, mentioned by Brhaspati 
340; were allowed to depose falsely 
by Dharma&stra works if speaking 
the truth would lead to death sen¬ 
tence for accused 353; were to 
depose in the presence of fire, water 
jar and brahmanas 342; women as 
333-34, 337;. women not wholly dis¬ 
qualified as w. 338. 

Woman, abandonment of, as punishr 
ment when she conceived from inter¬ 
course with a man of lower caste 402; 
person buying or selling a brahmana 
woman as a slave was punished by 
king and the transaction was set 
aside 485 ; pregnant, not to be 
sentenced to death 402 ; sight of, in 
a dream, an auspicious sign 226; 
when abandoned for unchastity 806- 
807 ; who was not a slave became a 
slave by marrying a slave 485. j 

Women, assimilated to sudras in respect I 
of study of Veda, homa &c. 687 ; 
cannot be completely guarded by be¬ 
ing merely secluded 537 ;.even Patita 
w. that had not performed prayas- 
citta were to be given bare mainten¬ 
ance 615 ; have authority to perform 
purta dharma, i. e. works of charity 
such as building of wells, temples, 
parks 610 ; lesser punishment for 
533 must be guarded against im¬ 
proper attachments 536 ; not held 
entitled to a share, but only to 
maintenance acc. to certain writers 
that rely on Baudhayana 606, 712 ; 
not to be arrested and jailed in certain 
cases 384-85 ; not entitled to inherit 
in the whole of India except five w. 
136 


specially inentioned and except in 
Bombay and Madras. 713, 746* 748 ; 
not entitled to dispose o{ property 
independently of their husbands 771 ; 
of even gpod family come to ruin by 
independence 536; only four kinds 
of adulterous w. to be abandoned 
948 ; rules about personal appearance 
of w. in courts 287 ; saihskaras of, 
except marriage, not to be performed 
with Vedic mantras 712; treatment 
of women raped or kidnapped 956-57; 
work provided at home by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving for w. that did get 
out or were crippled or unmarried 146^ 
Work, two kinds of, subha and a'suhha 
482 ; what is impure w. 482, 

Writing, referred to even in the most 
ancient dharmasutras 307 ; when 
introduced in ancient India 306-308; 
wooden boards used for writing 
ephemeral matters 308, 

Yacitaka, rules of Katyayana about 
interest beginning to run on 426; 
rules of Kautilya about 459. 
Yadavaprakasa, author of lexicon called 
VaijayantI 136. 

Yadu, disobeyed his father Yayati and 
lok the kingdom 42, 

Yajnavalkya, smrii of, 6-7, 9-10, 17n, 
22, 26, 32, 37-8, 43-4. 48, 56-7, 
59-60, 62. 71. 95-97. 101. 107-110. 
118-121n, 123, 124n, 126, 128-29, 
132, 140n, 142, 146n, T58, 160-61, 
166-171. 173n.175-76.178,184,193, 
195, 199, 209, 211, 216-17,228, 238, 
242. 245-48. 250-51, 257, 259. 260n, 
263n, 268, 270-7U 273, .275, 277, 
280, 284, 291-92, 294-97. 300, 302- 
31o! 312-313. 314-15.317.319-21, 
324-25, 327-28, 331-34, 336, 338n, 
340n, 342-348n. 350-53, 356,358. 
360, 362-65. 367-68. 370-74, 376n. 
380-83. 385, 387-89, 391-92.394- 
398n, 400-405, 408, 412-13, 419-422, 
425, 427-29, 431,433-438, 440-443n, 
445, 448n-452, 454, 457-58, 463-64, 
466-67, 470-72, 476-479, 481-84, 
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486, 4B8-'92. 494n, 496-501, 504-05, 
507r 509-516. 520-22. 524. 525n, 
527-29. 531, 533-35, 538-540, 545. 
5490, 551n, 553, 554n-557, 563> 566- 
567, 569, 573-577. 579. 582. 584, 
586-87. 590, 592, 593n, 595-99, 601, 
603, 605. 609-617. 619. 621-23, 628. 
'630. 632, 635, 637, 640-41. 644-46. 
649 , 651-54 , 657-58 . 660 , 663 , 666, 
670n, 675, 677-78. 686. 690n. 700- 
702,708, 714-15,719, 722, 725-26. 

. 732, 735. 737n. 742-43, 749. 754n, 
759-60, 764-65. 767, 773, 775n, 779- 
81, 785-87, 792-94. 801, 803-807, 
809, 810n. 812, 814. 823, 825n-27, 
831, 837, 857n, 858n, 860, 863, 865. 
866, 8670, 868. 869. 871. 874, 878, 
881-83, 931-34, 938-39, 941, 943, 
946-48, 950-52, 954, 958-59, 963, 
965, 970. 

Yama, smrti of, 527n, 533-34, 644, 
6520, 707n, 792. 

Yasaskafa, a king, personally heard 
causes of people 270-71; punished a 
brahmana criminal with mark of dog’s 
foot on the forehead 403 . was elect¬ 
ed king of Kashmir 31. 

Ya^stilaka 27. 84. 86, llln, 113, 128n, 
202, 203n. 859n 

Yaska (see under ‘Nirukta’), 104, 658, 
776n. 

Ya^dharman Visnuyasas 925n. 

Yati, sudta as 765; who could be a 
765 ; whethei^ he could beg for food 
from all varnas 957; rule about his 
abode for the night 959-6b. 

Vatidharmasaugraha 929n, 960n. 

Yaudheyas, republic of 89; were up¬ 
rooted by l^udradaman 89. 


[ Vol. 

Yautaka, a kind of strldhana 778-779. 

Yavana, king ruled for a long time be¬ 
cause he observed dictates of dharma^ 
. 97. 

Yavanas, dwelt to the east of Bharaia- 
varsa 67; said to have sprung from 
Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Yayati, passed over his eldest ^on 
Yadu and made his youngest son 
Puru Jiis successor 42, 44. 

Yogaksema, meaning of 588-589. 

Yogloka, a writer 348n. 

Yojana, measure of distance varied in 
different countries 145n. 

Yuddhakanda 77, 116, 200, 209, 214. 

Yudhisthira, prevaricated to bring 
about death of his teacher Drona 
845; vow of, not to refuse dice play 
when challenged 542. 

Yugapurana, part of Gargasamihita 
892, 897. 

Yugas, description of the nature and 
dharmas of four 891-92; dharma 
declined progressively in the 244, 
885-886, dharmas of different y. 
differ 869, 891; four well-known y, 
not found in Rgveda 886; meaning 
of 886-889; smrtis predominant in 
several y. 869^ 885; theory of 885- 
891. 

Yuktikalpataru 13, 229n, 230. 

Yuvaraja; bad y. to be kept confined 
117; eldest son or younger brother 
of a reigning king became 116; 
emoluments of 117; entrusting 
powers to 117; not generally 
enumerated in the lists of mantrins 
116 ; often sent as a Governor of a 
province of the realm 116. 
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Abadhya 

772 

Abhigamika 

45' 

Abfiiyoktr 

292 

Abhiyukta 

292 

Acarita 

439 

Ada^adabandhava 

Ade^ 

650 

697n, 698n 

Adevamatrka 

133n 

Ajdhaka 

124n 

Adban^ana 

428 

Adhanipatra 

311 

Adharya 

300n 

Adhi 

419d, 427-28 

Adhibhoga 

419 

Adhikarana 

142 

Adhikarmakrt 

482 

Adhipala 

434n 

Adhipatya 

64 

Adhisthana 

142 

Adhyagni 

774n 

Adhyaksa 

142 

Adhyavahanika 

774n 

Agha 

942 

Agama 

317 

Ahara 

139 

Ahninaibuka 

851n 

Ajnadhi 

493n 

Ajfiikraya 

493 n 

Ajnapatra 

310 

Akramodha 

618n 

Akranda 

220 

Akraodasara 

220 

Ak^dyutika 

541 

Aksapatala 

143 

^ksauhini 

204-205 

Aksavapa 

112 

Ak^ka 

541 

Amatya 

104 

Amatya' 

45ln 

Ainikia 

465 

Ahga 

17 

Aatapala 

112n, 197 

Antarvamaka 

112n 

Antevasin 

482 


Anubandhya 

865 

Anumana 

828n, 851n 

Anusamanta 

142 ■ 

Anusista 

383 

Anuttara 

263; 

Anuvakra 

919n 

Anvadheya 

774a 

Anvadhi 

429 

Anv^adhipatra 

311 

Anvahita 

458, 459n 

Anviksiki 

46-48 

Apana 

263 

Apanaya 

217 

Apapatrita 

610n 

Aparadha 

264 

Apayatrita 

610n 

Apratibandha-daya 

546 • 

Apratisthita 

277, 716 

Apratyayabhogyadhi 

430 

Apta 

334n 

Arajaka 

21, 30' 

Ardhadhana 

961 

Arghya 

368 

Ari 

218_ 

Arisadvarga 

53 

Arthadu^na 

54 

ArthaSstra 

6-7 

Arthin 

292 

Asana 

223 

Asedha 

291 

Asraya 

219 

Asuravijayin 

69 

Atavika 

112a, 200-201 

Atreyi 

527n 

Atta 

893a 

Aupapatika 

610n 

Aurasa 

655-656 

Avakraya 

494n. 495 

Avapatika 

610n 

Avaruddha 

811-815 

Avyavaharika 

447 

Baddbakrama 

•731r 

Bala 

438.43^* 

Bala ’ 

395ft: 
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Ball 

147n. 190 

Bandha 

419n 

Bandhu 

753n 

Bandbudiyada 

650 

Bhaga 

190 

Bhagadugha 

112 

Bbi^ 

292 

Bhataka 

480 

Bhayavarjiti 

503 

Bheda 

172 

Bhoga (possession) 

317 

Bhoga (district) 

.139 

Bhogalabha 

419 

Bbogapati 

139 

Bhrtaka 

482 

Bhruna 

612n 

Bhujisya 

813 

Bhukti (possession) 

317 

Bhnkti (district) 

139 

Bijin 

646n 

Brahmanabruva 

272 

Cakravartin 

66 

Cakravrddhi 

418 

Cakrika 

334a 

Cara 

129 

Caritrabandhaka 

435 

Catuspatba 

508 

Chala 

279 

Obala 

438-439 

Ciraka or Ciraka 

309, 311 

Codana 

354 

Danda 

21-22,172 

Danda 

960 

Danda (army) 

200 

Dandaniti 

5 

Dandapala 

I12n 

Dandopanata 

224 

Dandopaniyin 

226 

Dasi 

602n 

Datunapakarma 

47ln 

Dattapradanika 

471n 

Dauvarika 

112n 

Daya 

543-544 

DSyabhaga 

545 

Dayada 

543-544. 711 

Devalaka 

' 950*^51 

Devamatr^ 

133h 

Pevapaiu 

501n 

Dbanaka 

121ir, 122 

DMnvana 

178 

Dbaianaka 

43411 


Dharma 

572 

bharma 

438-39 

Dbarmadhikarana 

. 243 

Dbar mad b ikarani n 

1260 

Dharmasana 

243 

Dharmastha 

252 

Dbarmasthina 

243 

Dharmavijayin 

69 

Dhata 

369 

Dhvajahrta 

583-584 

Dhvajinl 

sot 

Dinara 

121n, 122 

Divya 

363 

Dravya 

575 

Drona 

124n 

Dronamukha 

140 

Duta 

127-129 

Dutaka 

332n, 340 

Dvaidhibhava 

223 

Dvaigunya 

422 

Dvairajya 

102 

Dvipravacana 

685n 

Dvyamusyayana 

685 

Dyuta 

538 

Ekacchayisrita 

438n 

Ekase^ 

722n 

Ekavakyata 

443 

. Ekoddista 

737n 

Gadyanaka 

122n 

Gana 

88, 281, 487-88 

Ganana 

49 

Gahika 

148n 

Garta 

276 

Gavunda 

154 

Glaba 

539 

Gpcarma 

432n 

Golaka 

.646n 

Gopa 

143. 149 

Gopya 

428 

Gotrabbajah 

650 

Gotraja 

732 

Govikartana 

112 

Gramakuta 

154, 282. 

Gramika 

282 

Grhapatika 

129 

Grbyamanakarana 

827n 

Gulma 

141 

Hina 

303 

Hiranya 

^ 12411 

Hnlaka 

85ln 



hadsK SanakrU Words 


1085 


BDtl 


lodrajila 

172 1 

Indrasthina 

. , 367n 

Indriya 

713 

Iti 

163 

Janapad^ 

93-95. 134n 

Jinapada (docnment) 

309 

Jinarajya 

64 

Jiiigala 

132n 

Jara 

846 

Jayapatra 

310, 380 

Jfiati 

754n 

Kakini 

121n,126n 

Kali 

886-887 

Kalika 

418 

Kalkin 

924n 

Kandaprstba 

652n 

Kanina 

647,660 

Kantaka 

162.251,252 

Kanya 

713 

Kapatika 

129 

Kara 

190, 191 

Karana 

300,307 

KarHa 

418 

Karma (torture) 

254 

Karmabhumi 

137 

K^mana 

531n 

Karmantika 

112tt 

Karmanuyoga 

254 

Karmasthana 

113 

Karmavipaka 

392 

Karsapana 

120, 121n 

Karya 

95.304 

Kayavrata 

439 

Kayika 

418.419 

Kesarin 

850n 

Khanda 

138 

Khari 

124n 

Kharvata 

182n 

Kharvatika 

140 

Kbeta 

182n 

Ko^ 

184 

Krlya 

26C. 304 

I^ta (throw of dice) 

886-887 

Krta 

339 

Kfta ^interest) 

419 

K^ya 

490n 

K^y^bi 

430 

Kula 

142, 150n 

K«la (tribunal) 

280 

Kullka 

283, 334n 


Kumaramatya 

U7 

Kumari^basa 

196n 

Kumbha 

124n 

Kumbha 

154 

Kunda 

646n 

Kupyadbyaksa 

145 

Kusida 

415. 417 

Kusidin 

417 

Labha 

777n 

Lagna 

229 

Lagnaka 

419. 435 

Laksanad hyaksa 

144 

Lekha 

49 

Likhita 

340 

Lihgin 

610n 

Lobhavijayin 

69 

Lobabhibara (or- sara) 

910n 

Lokayata 

46-47 

Madhyama 

220 

Madbyamasabasa 

393-94 

Mahadandanayaka 

U5n 

Maharaja 

68 

Malimlu 

519 

Mandala 

138-139 

Mandalika 

67 

Mantra^kti 

171 

Mantrin 

105 

Manyu 

200 

Ma:^ 

12ln 

Matsyanyaya 

21, 30n 

Matsyini 

502 

Maula 

200 , 634n 

Maya 

172 

Mithya 

300 

Mitra 

218 

Mrtantara 

^38d,339 

Mudradhvak'^a 

149 

Mudrita 

277 

Mula 

463 

Nadika 

146n 

1 Nadimatrka 

133n 

j Nagaraka 

112n. 149 

' Nagarasresthin 

141, 182 

i Naidhanl 

502 

Naigama 

159n, 487n, 8^n 

Naistbika 

764.962-63 

Nastika 

464 

Naya 

217 

Nayaka 

112n, 142 

Nibandba 

575b 
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Ntgada 

‘ 676n 

Nikgepa 

454-455 

Niirarthaka 

, .300 

Nirhira 

788n 

Nimikta 

350n 

Ni^yuha 

507n 

Ni^da 

, 599 

Niska 

125n* 

Nisrstartha 

X28 

Nisrstilekha 

310 

Niyata 

813 

Nyasa 

454-455 

Pikhandin 

882n 

Paksabhasa 

299 

Pala • 

370n 

PalH 

154 

Pana 

539 

Paficabandha 

295 

Paficakula 

283 

Pancamaha^bda 

113 

Pancarudha 

312 

Panya 

PSra^va 

490, 495 

599, 648, 656 

Panbhusana 

224 

Paridana 

310 

Parlhara 

191, 195, 310 

Panhara 

500 

Parikraya 

224 

Parimitartha 

128 

Patinahya 

770 

Pannayya 

770n 

Parivartana 

495 

ParivrKti ' 

112 

Parivrtti 

495 

Parokta 

296, 303 

Parsnigraha 

:a20 

Parsnigrahasara 

220 

Parvan 

73 7n 

Parvana 

737n 

Paryagpikara»a 

Pa&otkara 

938 

380-81 

Pa^ni 

707 

Pattakila 

154 

Pat^ana 

18211 

Patra 

587n 

I^ura 

93-95 

Paura-vyavaharika 

112n 

Poganda 

Frabhu^kti 

395n, 460n 

171 

Pracita 

587 

Pradyiyika 

zn 


Prajfiapanipatra 


Prak?rnaka 

251 

Prakrta 

219 

Pi^akrti 

17 

Pranaya 

60,^185 

Pranayana 

704n 

Prahnyaya 

458. 

Prasadapatra 

310 

Prasnavivaka 

272 

Prathamakayastha 

141 

Prathamakulika 

141 

Prathamasahasa 

393-94 

Pratibhoga 

191 

Pratibhu 

435 

Pratijna 

292 

Pralilekha 

310 

Pratmyasa 

458 

Pratipaksa 

300 

Pratisara 

879 

Pratisthita 

277 

Pratyabhiyoga 

302 

Pratyakalita 

260, 298 

Pratyavtbin 

292 

Pratyavaskandana 

300 

Pratyupavista 

438 

Prave^patra 

442 

Pravfajyavasita 

129n 

Pravrttika 

‘310 

Puga 

281, 487 

Purina 

121n 

Purta 

451 

Purusartha 

550n 

Purvanyaya 

300 

Purvapaksa 

38, 292 

Pusyasnana 

407 

Rajakartr 

30 

Rajamarga 

508 

Rijan 

Rajasabdopajivin 

28, 37-38, 67-68 

89,91 

Raka 

388 

Rastra 

138 

Rastriya 

117n, 138 

Ratnin 

.29 

Riktha 

543,^51g 

Rikthabhajah 

650 

Rna 

416 

Rta 

245 

Rupa 

49 

Rupadar^ka 

144 

Rupatarka 

I44n 
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^Sabha 92-93 

Sabhika . ^ 539 

Sabhya , • - 273 

. Sabrahmacarin .762 & n ’ 

Saciva 104 

Sadhyapala 278 

Sahasa / 525 

Sajita 754n 

Saksin . - : <330* 

Sakyasamanta 45 * 

Salikin 499n' 

Sama 2-17 

Samahartr 112n, 143 

Samahvaya 538 

Sataanodaka 752-753 

Samanta 67, 142 

Samanta 5b4n 

Samaya 157, 826 

Samayacarika 825n 

Sambhuya samutthana 466 

Samiti 92-93 

Sampratipatti 300 

Samrat 67,73 

Samsaktaka 504 

. Samsarana 508 

Sami’aya 223 

Samsrsta 766n, 768- 

Sariisrstin 766n 

Samudra . . 933- 

Samvatsara 126 

Samvid 486 

Samvitpatra 311 

Samya 500n 

Sanabhi 334n, 754n 

Sancara 130 

Sandhi 223 

Sandhipatra 311 

Skh'gha 88 

Sangraha 141 

Sahgrabana 140,531 

Sankara (misjoinder of causes of 
■ action) 302 ^ 

Sanhidhatr 112n, 143 

^ntana ’ 750-751 

231 

Sapana 263 

' Sapatha , 354,358 

Sapratibandha-daya 546 

Sapratyayabhogyadhi 430 

Sarhga 373 

Sarthaviha ‘ 141 


Sarvabhauma 

66; 68 

Safv.^dhana 


Sarvatraga 

' 310 

Sasana 

310 

Sasanahara 

128 

Sasita 

277 

Satadaya 

388. 

Sataghni 

213 

Satamana 

122.125n 

Satrin 

129-13Q 

Satru 

• 218 

Satya 

300 

Satyahkara 

435, .491n 

Saudayika 

‘778- 

Saudra 

599. 646, 656 

Sauryadhana 

583-584 

Sautramani 

940 

Sesa 

579n 

Setu 

510 

Sikhavrddhi 

419 

Sila 

825n 

Sllpinyasa 

458 

Simbldhaiiya 

191 

Siras 

119n 

Sirastha 

364 

Sirsakastha 

364 

Sisu 

395n 

/ 

Sisya 

- 482 

Sita 

147n 

Siva 

893a 

Smarita 

339 

Smartakala 

321 

Sottara 

263 

1 

Sreni 

281. 287 

f ^ 

Srenibala 

20V 

Sthanakrta 

309n 

Stbanapala 

149 

SthSnika 

143, 149 

Sthanlya 

*1>0 

Sthitipatra 

311 

Sthulalaksa 

44 

Stobhaka 

— ^4^ 

Sterna 

•waa’ 

Sucaka 

264 

SucI 

339 

Suddhavadha 

400n 

Sukadhinya 

Sula 

191 

893n 

Sulka 

146,190, 191 
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Sulka 

775-776 

^na 

1^8 

SBvaraa 

121n, 125n 

Svamin 

547 

Sva 

547 ^ 

Svapiirusa 

278 

Svarajya 

65 

Svarat 

68.73 

Svayamukti 

339 

Tapasa 

129 

Tayu 

519 

Tlksna 

130 

Tirita 

383 

Tirtha 

112-113 

Traipurusika 

737 

Trayi 

48 

Treta 

S88 

Udasma 

220 

Udasthita 

129 

Uddhara 

625 

Uddbarapatra 

311 

Udv^bhayajna 

85ln 

Ugra 

64 

Uktalabha 

493 

Upadha 

105 

Upagata 

311, 442 

Upagraha 

224 

Upahara 

224 

Upakarana 

945n 

Upakurvana 

764, 962-63 

Upanidht 

454 

Uparika 

141 

Upa^uti 

967n, 968n 

Upayacita 

967n 

Upek» 

172 

Utkoca 

473 

Utsaha^ti 

171 

Uttamarim 

415 

Uttamasahasa 

393-94 

Uttara (reply) 

300 

Uttara (a kind witness) 

340 

Uttara (future) 

886n 

Utthana 

169 

V«iba 

526ft 


Vatdya 

5810 

Vairajya 

102 

Vakyanuyoga 

254 

Virdhu^ 

417 

Virdhusika 

417-418, 4280 

Vargin 

283 

Varti 

50-51 

Vatsanabha 

373 

Veda (bunch of ku^ grass) ^ 842 

Velapura 

193 

Vibbaga 

560 

Vigraha 

223 

Vijigisu 

218 

Vinadi 

370n 

Vinaya 

51-52 

Vinimaya 

495 

Virat 

68. 73 

Visaya 

138. 

Vi^yapati 

' 141 

Visuddhipatra 

311 

Visti 

208 

Vivida 

246 

Vivasana 

352n 

Vrata 

487 

Vrddbi 

418 

Vyahrti 

689n 

Vyasana 

232 

Vyavahara 

245-46. 260 . 435 

Vyavaharapada 

248. 250-51 

Vyayama 

217 

Yacitaka 

426. 458 

Yadrcchabbijna 

339 

Yadrcchika 

339 

Yajya 

586n 

Yana 

223, 226 

Yatavya 

218 

Yatudbana 

359 

Yautaka 

779 

Yogakrema 

588-89 

Yonisambandba 

754n 

Yuga 

886 

Yukti 

354-355 

Yuktile^ 

354 

Yupahastin 

836n 
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